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AS  the  meeting  of  the  first 
reformed  parliament  ap¬ 
proached,  public  attention  was 
directed  with  some  anxiety  to¬ 
wards  its  probable  temper  and 
deliberations.  The  result  of  the 
general  election,  so  far  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  persons  elected 
could  be  ascertained,  had  shown 
that  the  party  which  was  inclined 
to  go  extravagant  lengths  in 
overturning  existing  institutions, 
and  which  was  termed  the  party 
of  the  Radicals  or  Destructives, 
would  form  a  minority  in  the 
Vol.  LX XV. 


House  of  Commons.  Scarcely 
more  numerous  were  the  Con¬ 
servatives  who  held  that  the 
democratic  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  rendered  by  far  too 
powerful,  and  were  prepared  to 
resist  the  application  of  this  new 
power  as  an  instrument  for  over¬ 
turning  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  unsettling  the  whole 
frame  of  government.  The  great 
majority  of  the  house  consisted  of 
members  inclined  to  follow  and 
support  the  ministry;  and  as 
there  seldom  could  be  an  occasion 
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on  which  the  two  divisions  of  the 
opposition,  differing  more  from 
each  other  than  either  of  them 
did  from  the  ministry,  could  be 
expected  to  unite,  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  omnipotent  in 
parliament.  Their  measures  might 
fall  far  short  of  what  was  expect¬ 
ed  and  desired  by  the  lovers  of 
farther  innovations,  and  might  go 
far  beyond  what  the  conservatives 
deemed  safe  or  expedient ;  but 
the  ministers  were  sure  of  being 
joined  by  the  one  of  those  parties 
to  overcome  the  resistance  or 
check  the  fervour  of  the  other. 
To  one  danger,  indeed,  ministers 
were  exposed — a  danger,  however, 
which  they  themselves  had  created, 
— their  performances  must  either 
fall  greatly  short  of  what  they 
had  promised,  and  produce  disap¬ 
pointment,  or  they  must  throw 
themselves,  to  support  their  popu¬ 
larity,  into  a  career  of  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  change  on 
which  they  did  not  wish  volun¬ 
tarily  to  enter.  The  public  agita¬ 
tion  which  they  had  created  and 
fostered  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  Reform  Bill,  had  produced  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations,  that  the 
meeting  of  a  reformed  parliament 
would  necessarily  be  followed  by 
the  redress  of  everything  deemed 
a  grievance,  and  the  cure  of  every¬ 
thing  called  an  evil— that  all 
taxes  complained  of  would  forth¬ 
with  disappear — that  the  corn- 

laws  would  fall  to  make  way  for 

•> 

cheap  bread  — that  the  wages  of 
labour  would  be  increased,  while 
the  price  of  all  things  necessary  to 
the  support,  or  comfortable  en¬ 
joyment,  of  life  would  be  reduced 
—that  further  political  changes, 
too,  would  be  adopted,  rendering 
the  House  of  Commons  still  more 


directly  a  mere  organ  for  bringing 
external  impulses  to  act  upon  the 
government — that  the  House  of 
Lords  must  never  more  be  allowed 
to  exercise  an  independent  voice 
in  the  legislature — and  that  every 
demand  of  the  larger  constituen¬ 
cies  now  created,  or  of  still  larger 
assemblies  which  were  not  con¬ 
stituencies,  would  be  readily  con- 
ceded.  It  was  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  like  these,  which  alone  gave 
the  Reform  Bill  any  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people;  and,  in  the  elections,  many 
members  had  pledged  themselves 
to  measures  which  no  sober  govern¬ 
ment  could  ever  think  of  proposing. 
The  expectations  thus  raised,  could 
not  be  realized  ;  and  popular  dis¬ 
appointment  could  not  fail  to  injure 
the  popularity  of  ministers.  But 
this  was  a  misfortune  which  they 
had  brought  upon  themselves — a 
consequence  to  which  every  man 
must  submit,  who  pampers  popular 
delusions,  or  flatters  popular  ex¬ 
aggerations,  in  order  that  he  may 
effect  an  immediate  and  special  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
ministers  themselves  had  taught 
the  people  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  violent  menacing  defiance,  the 
majority  was  still  hostile  to  them, 
and  they  were  well  aware  that  no 
measure  of  dangerous  innovation 
could  be  carried  through  it  without 
risking  its  destruction  and  a  po¬ 
pular  convulsion.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  sixteen  representative  peers 
returned  by  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
were  conservative;  and  government 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  by  the  creation  or  promotion 
of  seven  ministerial  peers.  The 
marquises  of  Stafford  and  Cleve¬ 
land  became  dukes  of  Sutherland 
and  Cleveland.  The  marquis  of 
Conyngham  and  viscount  Falk¬ 
land  were  made  British  peers. 
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The  marquis  of  Tavistock,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
lord  Stanley,  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  were  made  barons  ; 
and  Mr.  Western,  the  defeated 
ministerial  candidate  for  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  at  the  general  election,  was 
consoled  for  his  disappointment 
by  receiving  a  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Western. 

The  parliament  was  opened  by 
commission  on  the  29th  of  January, 
and  the  Commons  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  When  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  the  former  Speaker,  re¬ 
signed  the  chair  on  the  last  proro¬ 
gation  of  the  preceding  parlia¬ 
ment,  an  act  had  been  passed  for 
granting  him  a  pension  of  4,000/. 
a  year  ^  but  ministers  had  not 
thought  fit  to  grant  him  a  peerage, 
a  mark  of  honour  usually  bestowed 
on  those  who  had  filled  the  chair 
of  the  house  for  so  long  a  period, 
during  such  important  discussions, 
and  with  such  distinguished  ap¬ 
plause  from  all  parties.  At  the 
general  election,  he  had  been  re¬ 
turned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
ministers  having  obtained  his  con¬ 
sent  to  put  him  in  nomination, 
resolved  to  support  his  election  to 
the  chair  in  the  new  parliament. 
They  thought  that  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  house  rendered  the 
aid  of  an  experienced  guide  pe¬ 
culiarly  necessary  ;  and  they  could 
gain  for  themselves  the  praise  of 
economy,  as  the  country  would 
thus  have  to  pay  only  the  salary 
of  a  Speaker  actually  filling  the 
office,  instead  of  being  likewise 
burdened  with  the  pension  of  a 
retired  Speaker.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  violent  reformers 
had  resolved  to  oppose  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sutton  on  the  score  of  his 


politics,  and  to  make  out  that  no 
money  would  be  saved,  as  they 
held  he  would  be  entitled  both 
to  his  salary  and  his  pension. 

As  the  intention  of  ministers 
had  not  been  kept  concealed,  Mr. 
Hume  took  the  lead  against  them, 
by  moving  that  Mr.  Littleton, 
one  of  the  members  for  Stafford¬ 
shire,  should  take  the  chair.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  preeminent  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  office, 
he  objected  to  him  that,  as  he  had 
been  an  opponent  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  house,  if  he  were  elected, 
would  have  a  Speaker  entertaining 
sentiments  at  variance  with  its 
own.  It  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  he  argued,  that  the 
Speaker  should  concur  in  the  same 
general  political  sentiments  with 
the  majority  of  the  members. 
The  people  had  enjoyed  a  greater 
share  in  electing  the  present  par¬ 
liament  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  they  thus  were  more 
immediately  connected  than  for¬ 
merly  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Speaker ;  and  it  was  therefore 
more  necessary  than  heretofore 
that  the  Speaker  should  have  opin¬ 
ions  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  to  elect  him. 
It  was  fair  to  assume,  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  house  was  decidedly 
favourable  to  reform.  Ought 
they  not,  then,  to  have  one  pre¬ 
siding  over  them  whose  general 
political  opinions  were  in  unison 
with  their  own  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  any  reformer  not  to  believe 
that  circumstances  might  occur, 
in  which,  without  being  conscious 
of  it  himself,  a  bias  might  exist  in 
the  mind  of  an  individual  pre¬ 
siding  over  that  house  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  success 
of  measures  of  reform — a  bias 
arising  from  his  own  conscientious 
objections  to  reform  ?  He  was 
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far  from  imputing  any  thing  like 
unfairness  to  the  former  Speaker  • 
blit  he  put  it  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition,  that  a  man  holding  con¬ 
scientiously  political  opinions  quite 
opposed  to  those  of  the  body  over 
whom  he  presided  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
that  body.  No  man  could  dispute 
the  necessity  of  choosing  a  person 
who  should  have  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country.  But  was  it  possible  that 
the  people  could  feel  confidence  in 
an  individual  opposed,  however  con¬ 
scientiously,  to  the  reform  which 
they  so  ardently  desired,  or  in  the 
house  properly  discharging  its  du¬ 
ties,  if  it  made  such  a  choice  ?  He, 
for  his  own  part,  could  not  have 
confidence  in  it ;  and  if  the  house 
elected  an  anti-reformer  to  fill  the 
chair,  the  people  of  England 
would  look  upon  it  as  the  result 
of  their  fear  of  the  anti-reformers 
in  the  other  house,  or  as  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two  parties. 
Dissatisfaction  could  not  fail  to  be 
excited,  when  ministers  thus  gave 
up  the  only  honourable  appoint¬ 
ment  that  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
people ;  all  other  appointments 
being*  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
It  was  impossible  to  reconcile  any 
man's  mind  to  the  sincerity  of 
th  ose  who  held  out  to  the  people 
that  they  would  carry  into  effect 
all  the  consequences  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  they  placed  in  the 
chair  a  person  whose  opinions 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  bill 
and  to  all  its  consequences.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  taken 
for  granted  that  little  was  to  be 
expected  from  representatives  who 
could  make  such  a  selection.  In 
Mr.  Littleton  the  house  would 
find  talent,  experience,  and  great 
aptitude  for  business.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 


manner  in  which  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  in  the  house, 
session  after  session,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  qualified  or  not. 
No  candidate,  on  the  four  or  five 
last  nominations  of  a  new  Speaker, 
could  have  boasted  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience  equal  to  that  with  which 
Mr.  Littleton  would  enter  on  the 
office.  His  station  in  life,  too, 
and  his  fortune,  were  important 
things  to  be  looked  at,  as  they 
gave  a  guarantee  against  pensions. 
As  to  the  economical  view  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Hume  considered  any 
such  paltry  and  trifling  considera¬ 
tion  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  when  the  furthering  or 
retarding  of  the  public  interests 
was  at  stake.  Besides,  although 
he  had  not  seen  the  act  regulating 
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the  retiring  allowance  of  the  late 
Speaker,  he  had  been  informed 
that,  according  to  its  wording,  if 
the  house  should  re-elect  Mr. 
Sutton,  that  gentleman  would 
still  be  entitled  to  his  pension  of 
4,000/.  The  pension  was  to  cease 
only  on  his  getting  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  crown  ;  but  this 
was  an  appointment  from  the 
people. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  who  seconded 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  at  once  de¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  another  instance  of  the 
paltry  truckling  of  the  present 
administration."  The  question 
was  nothing  else  than  this — were 
they  to  elect  a  tory  Speaker,  or  a 
Speaker  favourable  to  reform  ? 
There  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  fitness  in  both  the  gentlemen 
proposed,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  a  reformed  house  of  com¬ 
mons  was  to  have  a  reformer  or  a 
tory  for  its  Speaker ; — of  what 
advantage  was  the  Reform  Bill  if 
it  did  not  put  down  tory  ism  in 
England  ?  The  bill  was  intended 
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to  destroy  toryism,  and  to  protect 
the  public  property,  of  which  no 
body  of  individuals  had  received 
more  than  the  family  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  which  at  one  time  had 
commanded  he  knew  not  how 
many  rotten  boroughs.  The 
late  Speaker  himself  had  given 
good  service  for  his  salary,  which 
was  certainly  a  large  one,  but 
then  he  had  been  tasked  harder 
than  a  factory  child.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  family  in  the 
kingdom,  different  members  of 
which  had  received  so  much  of 
the  public  money  for  no  service 
whatever.  Would  it  not  then  be 
the  triumph  of  toryism  to  place 
in  the  chair  a  gentleman  who  sup¬ 
ported  such  principles?  Ministers 
had  sent  their  letters  abroad,  and 
the  situation  had  been  offered 
before  it  was  asked.  The  people 
had  been  struggling,  almost  to  re¬ 
bellion,  to  get  rid  of  the  tory  fac¬ 
tion  •  and  yet  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  about  to  place  a  tory  in 
its  chair,  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  extinction  of  tory  principles. 
He  protested,  therefore,  against 
this  relapse  into  toryism,  carried 
by  a  conservative  majority  ;  and 
he  would  venture  to  prophecy, 
that  this  would  not  be  the  last 
time  the  house  would  see  such  a 
combination  to  resist  principle. 
Neither  was  the  proposal  even 
economical.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Sutton  had  already  received  two 
quarters  of  his  pension;  and  the 
pension,  having  once  been  re¬ 
cognized,  would  go  on  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  office  from  the  King. 
Mr.  Sutton  might  make  a  volun¬ 
tary  sacrifice  of  it;  but,  as  the 
law  stood,  he  might  retain  it,  as 
well  as  draw  the  salary. 

On  the  other  side.  Lord  Morpeth 
moved,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
seconded  the  motion,  that  Mr. 
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Sutton  should  take  the  chair. 
They  insisted  on  the  admitted  fact 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  possession  of 
all  the  qualities  required  for  the 
office  was  concerned,  the  house 
would  be  a  gainer,  if  Mr.  Sutton 
were  again  called  to  preside  over 
its  deliberations.  Looking  to  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  the 
source  of  so  much  hope  to  some, 
of  displeasure  to  others,  and  to  all 
a  matter  of  extensive  speculation  ; 
it  was  most  advisable,  for  expediting 
the  business  of  the  house,  for  se¬ 
curing  regularity  and  maintaining 
order,  that  they  should  borrow  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power  from 
a  gentleman  of  such  long  practical 
experience  and  tried  ability.  The 
only  objection  stated  was,  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  same  political 
opinions  with  the  majority  of  the 
house.  This  circumstance  was 
rather  in  his  favour,  since  no  man 
could  even  insinuate  that  that 
gentleman’s  political  sentiments 
had  ever  been  allowed  to  bias  his 
conduct  in  presiding  candidly  and 
impartially  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  house.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  recollect  the  great  struggles 
regarding  the  reform  bill,  during 
the  whole  course  of  which  the 
Speaker  had  never  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  member  and 
another.  It  was  no  disparagement 
to  Mr.  Littleton  not  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  such  a  competitor.  Nei¬ 
ther  he,  nor  any  other  member,  be 
their  merits  what  they  might, 
could  be  a  just  competitor  with 
Mr.  Sutton,  because,  allowing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
each  party  to  be  equal,  the  long 
practical  experience  of  the  latter 
put  all  competition  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  At  a  time  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  chair 
ought  to  be  filled;,  not  by  one  of 
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whom  they  might  prophecy  what 
he  would  do,  but  by  a  person  on 
whom  they  could  depend,  and  in 
appointing  whom  they  would  be 
guided  by  unerring  experience. 

Mr.  Littleton  himself  unsuccess¬ 
fully  requested  Mr.  Hume  to  with¬ 
draw  his  motion,  which  had  been 
made  without  his  consent,  and 
against  his  inclination.  He  felt 
it,  he  said,  to  be  a  most  unpleasant 
thing  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  so  distinguished  an  individual, 
whose  nomination,  in  1817,  he 
himself  had  seconded.  Mr.  Sutton’s 
claim  to  the  perfect  confidence  of 
the  house  stood  on  the  plain  and 
simple  ground  of  sixteen  years  of 
past  services.  In  a  house  of  com¬ 
mons  containing  so  many  new 
members,  and  when  business  was 
likely  so  greatly  to  increase,  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
to  have  the  chair  filled  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  well  acquainted,  and  that, 
too,  practically,  with  the  customs 
and  usages  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Sutton  never  had  been,  and,  he 
was  sure,  never  would  be,  a  timid 
asserter  of  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Commons  ;  and, 
though  he  certainly  would  not 
sacrifice  his  own  conscientious 
opinions  to  those  of  others,  he 
would  never  allow  his  personal 
sentiments  to  interfere  with  his 
public  duty. 

Lord  Ebrington  spoke  in  the  same 
strain  with  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  Mr.  Sutton.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
though  he  declared  his  intention  of 
voting  on  the  same  side,  regretted 
that  ministers  had  not  adopted  a 
course  which  would  have  saved  the 
house  from  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  such  a  conclusion.  He  agreed 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  Speaker 
of  a  reformed  house  of  commons 
should  be  one  who  entertained 
sentiments  that  harmonized  with 


the  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  house,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  country  at  large;  but  he  would 
beg  to  remark,  that  as  yet  they 
did  not  know  what  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  they 
were  in  ignorance  as  to  whether 
his  sentiments  harmonized  or  not 
with  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  people  of  England.  He 
certainly  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard,  that  the  gentleman,  whose 
re-appointment  they  were  now  dis¬ 
cussing,  had  ere  this  been  elevated 
to  a  still  higher  and  more  honour¬ 
able  situation— a  seat  in  the  other 
house,  which  the  long  services  of  a 
laborious  life  had  amply  earned  for 
him ;  and  he  should  have  felt 
grateful,  in  common  with  all  those 
who  had  witnessed  them,  to  that 
gentleman  for  the  impartiality,  the 
courtesy,  and  the  firmness  which 
had  uniformly  marked  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  public  duties.  It 
certainly,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  struck  him 
with  great  surprise  that  that 
gentleman  should  have  appeared 
again  in  that  house;  but,  finding 
him  there,  it  was  impossible  to 
compare  the  qualifications  of  any 
untried  member  with  those  which 
he  possessed  for  filling  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  could  not  say  that  he  wanted 
confidence  in  him  ;  he  had,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  He  was  quite  sure, 
that  he  would  embody  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  that  house,  as  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  do,  even  though 
they  should  be  repugnant  to  his 
own.  Mr.  Tennyson  farther  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  desirous  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  rumour  that  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  had  presumed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  any  one  as  to  who  should 
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preside  over  that  free  parliament  ? 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  such  rumours ;  for  if  be 
did,  be  should  feel  himself  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  that  general  support 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  give 
them.  He  did  not  know  any  of¬ 
fence  that  would  better  deserve 
impeachment  than  such  an  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  the  King  as  to  who  should  be 
the  party  to  preside  over  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  that  house. 

This  called  up  lord  Althorpe, 
who  declared,  that,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  went,  no  influence  of  the 
kind  described  had  been  employed. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  if  he 
found  placed  before  him  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  equal  merits  claiming 
the  chair  of  that  house,  one  of 
whom  agreed  with  him  in  political 
opinions,  and  the  other  differed 
from  him,  he  should  certainly  be 
in  favour  of  that  individual  whose 
sentiments  coincided  with  his  own, 
and  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  house.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  had  been  again  re¬ 
turned  a  member  of  that  house, 
he  certainly  did  conceive  that  every 
other  feeling  should  bend  to  that 
of  having  the  benefit  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  chair.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  dereliction 
of  duty,  if  he  had  allowed  any 
party  considerations  to  influence 
him,  to  give  his  vote  against  a 
gentleman  whose  experience  so 
fully  entitled  him  to  fill  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Speaker.  He  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  after  the  right 
hon.  gentleman’s  return,  he  wrote 
to  him,  to  ask  him  whether,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  re-elected 
to  fill  the  chair  of  that  house,  he 
would  be  ready  to  undertake  the 


office ;  and  telling  him,  that  if  he 
did  so,  he  should  have  his  support. 
This  was  what  the  member  for 
Lambeth  and  the  member  for 
Dublin  called  dictating  ”  to  that 
house.  If  they  were  now  to  be 
taunted  about  ministers  dictating 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  only  say,  that  they  had 
wasted  two  years  in  useless  discus¬ 
sion.  Neither  was  there  any  fear 
of  the  country  being  a  loser  by  the 
bargain.  It  was  a  vulgar  mistake 
that  the  pension  had  begun  on  the 
prorogation  of  the  late  parliament. 
It  did  not  begin  till  Mr.  Sutton 
had  ceased  to  be  Speaker ;  and 
that  was  not  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  parliament. 

The  inclination  of  the  house  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Sutton  being  very 
manifest,  his  opponents  now  con¬ 
fined  themselves  principally  to  the 
question,  whether  he  wpuld  not 
be  entitled  both  to  his  pension  and 
his  salary.  Mr.  Sutton  himself 
declared,  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
impossible  that  an  individual  occu¬ 
pying  the  chair  could  be  entitled 
to  a  single  shilling  voted  as  a 
retiring  pension.  This  he  believed 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  when  it  passed  the  act 
of  last  session  ;  but  whatever  that 
intention  might  have  been,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  legal  con¬ 
struction  of  the  act,  it  was  his  firm 
determination  not  to  receive  a 
farthing  of  the  pension  whilst 
he  filled  the  chair.  Mr.  War  bur¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  O’Connell, 
and  Mr.  Faithful,  held  that,  under 
the  act  of  parliament,  the  pension 
would  be  good,  unless  repealed  by 
another  statute,  and  that  ministers 
must  therefore  pledge  themselves 
immediately  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose.  The  declaration  of 
Mr.  Sutton  might  be  sufficient  in 
one  sense ;  but  in  another,  it 
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neither  became  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  nor  could  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  his  interests.  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  new 
Speaker,  being  entitled  both  to 
pension  and  salary,  would  consent 
to  relinquish  the  former  so  long  as 
he  filled  the  office  which  gave  him 
right  to  the  latter,  but  whether 
he  was  so  entitled  to  both.  If  he 
was,  then,  on  being  elevated  to 
the  chair,  without  a  revision  of  the 
act  conferring  on  him  a  pension, 
he  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
so  wholly  independent  of  the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  that  house,  that, 
supposing  his  conduct  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  compel  the 
house  to  expel  him  from  his  office, 
he  could  fall  back  upon  his  pension, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  house’s 
censure  or  reluctance  to  appropriate 
the  public  money  to  the  payment 
of  that  pension.  By  a  statute  he 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  4,000/. 
from  the  moment  he  ceased  to 
preside  in  that  house,  and  no  mere 
declaration  of  any  minister  could 
counteract  that  statute.  The 
minister  might  express  in  that 
house  his  reluctance  to  propose  a 
vote  for  the  payment  of  the  pension 
under  the  supposed  case,  but  a 
court  of  law  would  soon  convince 
him  that  only  the  legislature  could 
repeal  or  modify  one  of  its  own 
solemn  acts.  The  house,  there¬ 
fore,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  elect 
a  man  who  was,  as  a  pensioner  of 
the  state,  wholly  independent  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives, 
The  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  feasible  ground  for  these 
cavils,  and  that  Mr.  Sutton,  if 
re-elected,  could  have  no  claim  to 
his  retiring  annuity.  The  act 
conferring  the  pension  provided, 
that  he  could  not  claim  his  re 


tiring  annuity  till  he  ceased  to 
draw  his  salary  as  Speaker ;  and, 
by  the  act  for  regulating  the  salary 
of  the  Speaker,  it  was  provided 
that  the  individual  holding  that 
office  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  salary  attached  to  it  “till  a 
Speaker  is  chosen  in  the  new 
parliament.”  Under  this  provision, 
Mr.  Sutton  was  entitled  to  his 
Speaker’s  salary  till  a  successor 
was  elected ;  and,  under  the  act  of 
last  session,  by  being  thus  entitled 
to  his  salary,  he  could  not  be 
entitled  to  any  part  of  his  pension. 

Mr.  Hume,  having  pressed  his 
motion  to  a  division,  *241  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Sutton,  and  31  for 
Mr.  Littleton. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
first  session  of  the  new  parliament 
was  opened  by  the  king  in  person 
with  the  following  speech  — 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  The  period  being  now  arrived 
at  which  the  business  of  parliament 
is  usually  resumed,  I  have  called 
you  together  for  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  with  which 
you  are  intrusted. 

“  Never,  at  any  time,  did  sub- 
jects  of  greater  interest  and  magni¬ 
tude  call  for  your  attention. 

“  I  have  still  to  lament  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  which  has  for  some  months 
existed  between  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Braganza!  From  the 
commencement  of  this  contest  I 
have  abstained  from  all  interfer¬ 
ence,  except  such  as  was  required 
for  the  protection  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  resident  in  Portugal  .  but 
you  may  be  assured  that  1  shall 
not  fail  to  avail  myself  o  any 
opportunity  that  may  be  afforded 
me  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to 
a  country  with  which  the  interests 
of  my  dominions  are  so  intimately 
connected. 
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u  I  have  also  to  regret  that  my 
anxious  endeavours  to  effect  a 
definitive  arrangement  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  I  found  myself 
at  length  compelled,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king  of  the  French,  to 
take  measures  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1831. 

f<  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished 
that  object;  but  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the 
rest  of  the  territories  assigned  to 
Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the  em¬ 
bargo  which  I  had  directed  to  be 
imposed  on  the  Dutch  commerce  has 
been  continued.  Negotiations  are 
again  commenced  ;  and  you  may 
rely  on  their  being  conducted  on 
my  part,  as  they  have  uniformly 
been,  with  the  single  view  of 
ensuring  to  Holland  and  Belgium 
a  separate  existence  on  principles 
of  mutual  security  and  independ¬ 
ence.  The  good  faith  and  honour 
with  which  the  French  government 
has  acted  in  these  transactions,  and 
the  assurances  which  I  continue  to 
receive  from  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe  of  their  friendly  disposition, 
give  me  confidence  in  the  success 
of  my  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
general  peace.  1  have  given  direc¬ 
tions  that  the  various  papers  which 
are  necessary  for  your  information 
on  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  should  be  laid  before  you. 

uThe  approaching  termination 
of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East-India 
Company  will  require  a  revision 
of  these  establishments;  and  I  rely 
on  your  wisdom  for  making  such 
provisions  for  the  important  inter¬ 
ests  connected  with  them  as  may 
appear,  from  experience  and  full 
consideration,  to  be  best  calculated 
to  secure  public  credit,  to  improve 


and  extend  our  commerce,  and  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  British  empire. 

“  Your  attention  will  also  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
more  particularly  as  regards  its 
temporalities  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy.  The  complaints 
which  have  arisen  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  tithes  appear  to  require  a 
change  of  system,  which,  without 
diminishing  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  established  clergy  in 
respectability  and  usefulness,  may 
prevent  the  collision  of  interests, 
and  the  consequent  disagreements 
and  dissatisfaction  which  have  too 
frequently  prevailed  between  the 
ministers  of  the  church  and  their 
parishioners. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  for 

•i  & 

you  to  consider  what  remedies  may 
be  applied  for  the  correction  of 
acknowledged  abuses,  and  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  church  may 
not  admit  of  a  more  equitable  and 
judicious  distribution. 

“  In  your  deliberations  on  these 
important  subjects,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  impress  upon 
you  the  duty  of  carefully  attending 
to  the  security  of  the  church  esta¬ 
blished  bylaw  in  these  realms,  and 

mi  ' 

to  the  true  interests  of  religion. 

In  relation  to  Ireland,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  had  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  felt,  and  which  had  been 
attended  with  such  unfortunate 
consequences,  an  act  was  passed 
during  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
general  composition  for  tithes.  To 
complete  that  salutary  work,  I  re¬ 
commend  to  you,  in  conjunction 
with  such  other  amendments  of 
the  law  as  maybe  found  applicable 
to  that  part  of  my  dominions,  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  by  which, 
upon  the  principle  of  a  just  com- 
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mutation,  the  possessors  of  land 
may  be  enabled  to  free  themselves 
from  the  burden  of  an  annual 
payment. 

“  In  the  further  reforms  that 
may  be  necessary,  you  will  probably 
find  that,  although  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  is,  by  law,  per¬ 
manently  united  with  that  of 
England,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
respective  circumstances  will  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  consideration. 
There  are  other  subjects  hardly 
less  important  to  the  general  peace 
and  welfare  of  Ireland,  as  affecting 
the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  local  taxation  of  that  country, 
to  which  your  attention  will  be 
also  required. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 

Commons, 

u  I  have  directed  the  estimates 
for  the  service  of  the  year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  They  will  be 
framed  with  the  most  anxious 
attention  to  all  useful  economy. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  estimates  of  the  last 
year,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you, 
that  all  the  extraordinary  services 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
required  have  been  amply  provided 
for.  The  state  of  the  revenue,  as 
compared  with  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  has  hitherto  fully  realized 
the  expectations  that  were  formed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“In  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  public  peace  has  been 
preserved ;  and  it  will  be  your 
anxious  but  grateful  duty  to  pro¬ 
mote  by  all  practicable  means, 
habits  of  industry  and  good  order 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community. 

“On  my  part,  1  shall  be  ready 
to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  iii  obviating  all  just  causes 


of  complaint,  and  in  promoting  all 
well-considered  measures  of  im¬ 
provement.  But  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  observe,  that  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Ireland,  to  which  I  ad¬ 
verted  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  have  greatly  increased.  A 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  vio¬ 
lence  has  risen  to  the  most  fearful 
height;  rendering  life  and  property 
insecure’,  defying  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  threatening  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  if  not  promptly 
and  effectually  repressed. 

cl  I  feel  confident  that  to  your 
loyalty  and  patriotism  I  shall  not 
resort  in  vain  for  assistance  in  these 
afflicting  circumstances,  and  that 
you  will  be  ready  to  adopt  such 
measures  of  salutary  precaution, 
and  to  intrust  to  me  such  additional 
powers,  as  may  be  found  necessary 
for  controlling  and  punishing  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  legislative  union  between  the 
two  countries,  which,  with  your 
support,  and  under  the  blessings  of 
Hi  vine  Providence,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain,  by  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  in  my  power,  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  peace,  security, 
and  welfare  of  my  people.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ad¬ 
dress,  moved  by  the  marquis  of 
Conyngham,  and  seconded  by  lord 
Kinnaird,  was  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously;  and  the  only  discussion  that 
was  elicited  was  produced  by  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  lord  Aber¬ 
deen  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government,  especially  in  relation 
to  Portugal  and  Holland. 

In  the  Commons,  the  case  was  very 
different.  Those  parts  of  the  royal 
speech  which  pointed  at  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  measures  for 
repressing  the  insubordination  that 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  immediately 
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roused  the  indignation*  and  natu¬ 
rally  excited  the  alarm,  of  those 
Irish  members  whose  political  im¬ 
portance  was  dependent  on  the 
absence  of  public  tranquillity.  The 
address*  therefore*  which  re-echoed 
the  sentiments  of  the  speech,  was 
vehemently  opposed.  So  soon  as 
it  had  been  moved  by  lord  Ormelie, 
who  had  succeeded  sir  George 
Murray  in  the  representation  of 
Perthshire*  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  new  borough  of  Leeds,  Mr. 
O’Connell  began  his  attack  on 
what  he  called  “a  bloody,  brutal, 
unconstitutional  address/'  It  was, 
he  said,  nothing  more  than  he  had 
expected — a  declaration  of  civil 
war— -such  a  declaration  as  this 
country  had  once  put  forth  to 
America*  but  from  which  this 
country  had  reaped  only  discom¬ 
fiture  and  disgrace.  After  seven 
centuries  of  oppression,  there  was 
still  to  be  a  call  for  blood  in  Ire¬ 
land.  If,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of 
time,  during  which  Ireland  had 
been  subject  to  England*  a  terri¬ 
tory  so  blessed  by  Providence* 
but  so  cursed  by  man*  was  still  in 
a  state  of  wretchedness  and  misery, 
the  governors  alone  were  to  blame. 
It  was  true  that  crime  had  in¬ 
creased  ;  but  why  had  it  increased  ? 
The  mover  of  the  address  had 
ascribed  it  to  agitation ;  but  he, 
and  the  other  friends  of  ministers, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten*  that  it 
was  only  last  year  they  themselves 
had  been  reproached  as  agitators* 
exciting  the  people  to  support 
changes  and  innovations  which  the 
people  did  not  desire.  The  increase 
of  crime  in  Ireland  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned*  not  by  agitation,  but  by 
misgovern  men  t ;  not  by  words*  but 
by  deeds.  It  was  proved  by  the 
parliamentary  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees*  that  the  crimes  were  per¬ 


petrated  by  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community*  and  had  no  connection 
with  any  feeling  of  a  political 
nature.  Nay*  he  would  defy  any 
person  to  point  out  a  time  when 
there  was  political  agitation  in 
Ireland*  that  was  not  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  crime.  At  no 
period  had  Whiteboyism  been  more 
abundant  than  in  1821  and  1822, 
when  the  system  had  almost  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  open  in¬ 
surrection.  There  was  then  no 
political  agitation,  for  theCatholics, 
reiving  on  the  supposed  sentiments 
of  George  IV.*  especially  after  his 
visit  to  Ireland*  abstained  from 
agitating  the  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Yet  there  were  eleven  counties 
proclaimed  under  the  insurrection 
act*  and  seven  more  were  about  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
But  when  the  Catholic  association 
was  formed*  and  the  principle  of 
agitation  had  been  in  full  force  for 
ten  months,  disturbance  ceased, 
and  every  county  in  Ireland  was 
quieted.  What  became  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  founded  on  agitation  when 
it  was  thus  proved,  that  crimes 
ceased  when  agitation  prevailed  ? 
Seven  centuries  of  misgovernment 
had  taught  the  Irish-— a  shrewd* 
calculating,  and  observant  people* 
— to  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  and  when  they  saw  any 
prospect,  however  remote*  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  beneficial  change  for  their 
country*  they  seized  it  with  avidity, 
and  it  absorbed  every  other  senti¬ 
ment.  Increase  of  crime  had  always 
followed,  and  always  would  follow* 
increase  of  force.  Never  had  there 
been  such  a  prosecuting  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  present.  They  had 
prosecuted  the  press*  the  people, 
and  even  the  priests ;  but  had  done 
nothing  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  country.  So  long  as  Ireland 
had  grievances  to  complain  of*  he 
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would  agitate  to  redress  them. 
This  was  what  Englishmen  had 
done  to  achieve  reform  ;  and  he, 
following  the  same  course,  would 
agitate  as  long  as  he  had  the  power, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  use  it. 
An  unreformed  parliament  had 
passed  two  acts  relative  to  Ireland, 
which  even  an  Algerine  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  sanctioned. 
A  reformed  parliament,  it  appeared, 
was  now  to  be  called  on  to  pass 
another,  to  put  an  end  to  agita¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  would  tell  them,  it 
would  be  many  and  many  a  day 
before  they  could  frame  and  carry 
an  act  to  effect  that  object.  When 
the  Irish  had  so  many  grounds  of 
complaint,  had  they  not  a  right  to 
agitate  ?  In  the  first  place,  look 
at  the  magistracy.  Suppose  a 
magistracy  were  established  here 
professing  a  religion  different  from 
that  of  the  people  at  large — armed 
with  arbitrary  power  —  having 
authority  to  inflict  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment— and  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  it  was  hopeless  to 
seek  redress, — what  feelings  would 
such  a  state  of  things  generate  ? 
In  Ireland,  since  the  union,  so 
many  forms  had  been  introduced 
in  the  laws  that  he  defied  any 
man,  however  injured,  to  maintain 
an  action  successfully  against  a 
magistrate.  That  the  magistracy 
of  Ireland  was  on  a  bad  footing, 
was  admitted  by  ministers  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  came  into 
power,  he  and  others  had  called 
for  a  revision  of  the  magistracy. 
The  answer  then  given  was,  that, 
six  months  after  the  late  King’s 
death,  the  commissions  of  all  the 
magistrates  in  Ireland  would  have 
to  be  renewed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  then  take  care  that 
none  but  proper  persons  should  be 
put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  That  renewal  df  the  corn 


missions  had  since  taken  place;  and 
he  should  like  to  know  what  im¬ 
proper  persons  had  been  excluded 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace? 
He  could,  on  the  contrary,  enumer 
ate  instances  of  improper  persons 
that  had  been  left  in  it,  and  left 
in  it,  too,  upon  party  motives,  and 
for  partisan  views  and  objects. 
The  power  of  the  magistracy  in 
Ireland,  as  regarded  the  lower 
classes,  was  omnipotent,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  the  petty 
sessions;  and  they  exercised  that 
power  with  most  complete  im¬ 
punity.  In  order  to  attach  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  exercise  of 
power,  you  must  isolate  that 
power  3  but  the  magistrates  at  the 
petty  sessions  in  Ireland,  by  acting 
together  and  in  a  bulk,  rendered 
the  exercise  of  their  power  entirely 
irresponsible.  The  publicity  of  their 
proceedings  at  petty  sessions  was 
salutary  ;  but  then  their  combina¬ 
tion  together  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  poor  man  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  injustice  which  he 
might  suffer  at  their  hands;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Trespass  Act, 
it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict 
grievous  injustice  upon  the  lower 
orders.  A  great  deal  was  said  of 
the  crimes  that  were  committed 
in  Ireland  3  but  such  crimes  were, 
in  most  instances,  to  be  traced  to 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the 
poor,  through  the  means  of  such 
acts  of  parliament  as  that  he  had 
just  referred  to;  they  were  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge  to  which 
the  poor  were  driven,  when  all 
other  modes  of  obtaining  redress 
failed  them.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  lord  Anglesey’s  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Ireland  there  had  been 
34  stipendiary  magistrates  acting 
in  that  country ;  of  these  34,  lord 
Anglesey  had  nominated  26,  and, 
in  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  the 
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large  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
Catholic,  especial  care  was  taken 
that  not  a  single  Catholic  should 
be  amongst  those  26  stipendiary 
magistrates.  There  were  32  sub¬ 
inspectors  of  police  in  Ireland  ;  he 
did  not  know  how  many  of  them 
had  been  appointed  by  the  present 
administration ;  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Catholic  amongst  them.  There 
were  five  inspectors- general  of 
police,  and  there  was  not  a  Catho¬ 
lic  amongst  them.  With  such 
facts  before  them,  could  they  be 
surprised  at  the  present  situation 
of  Ireland  ?  With  such  real 
grievances  affecting  the  people  of 
that  country,  where  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  attributing  its  disturbed 
and  discontented  state  to  the  efforts 
of  agitators?  Another  grievance 
was,  a  total  want  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  bench.  For  the  last  30  years 
the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  in  power.  They 
had  filled  up  the  judicial  situations 
with  their  own  political  supporters 
and  partisans.  Persons  had  been 
made  judges  in  Ireland  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they 
had  voted  for  the  legislative  union, 
and  with  no  other  qualification  to 
fit  them  for  the  office.  During 
20  years,  promotion  at  the  Irish 
bar  had  been  withheld  from  any 
man  that  signed  a  petition  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
But  when  the  persons  which  such 
a  system  had  promoted  to  the 
bench  retired  from  it,  and  when 
men  of  business  and  professional 
eminence  were  placed  upon  it,  it 
was  thought  that  justice  would  at 
length  be  properly  administered  in 
Ireland.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  such  anticipations  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  He  was  willing  to 


make  every  allowance—he  was  not 
for  going  too  far — but  Europe  and 
European  civilization  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  there 
existed  no  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
It  was  inconsistent  with  that  un¬ 
sullied  purity  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  judicial  character 
that  judges  should  have  their 
families  quartered  upon  the  public 
purse,  and  that,  as  regularly  as 
the  quarter  came  round,  their  ap¬ 
plications  should  be  made  to  the 
treasury  for  payment.  The  manner 
of  appointing  juries  was  another 
grievance.  The  power  assumed  by 
the  crown  of  setting  aside  jurors, 
placed  the  selection  of  juries,  when¬ 
ever  it  pleased,  entirely  in  its 
hands.  The  grand  jury  system 
was  another  monstrous  abuse.  The 
power  possessed  of  imposing  taxes 
by  that  self-appointed  body  was 
immense — a  body,  the  majority  of 
which  generally  consisted  of  the 
agents  of  absentees.  It  was  well 
known  in  Ireland,  that  there  were 
good  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  grand  jurors’  residences,  while 
it  was  generally  the  reverse  else¬ 
where.  The  taxation  imposed  by 
that  body  reached  the  amount  of 
940,000/.  a-year,  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  entire  landed  revenue 
of  Ireland,  and  Is.  5 d.  on  the 
entire  rental  of  the  country.  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  such  men — 
men  connected  with  one  party  in 
Ireland,  that  such  enormous  power 
was  vested  ;  it  was  from  amongst 
that  body  that  sheriffs  were  gene¬ 
rally  selected ;  and  there  was  but 
one  Catholic  sheriff  appointed  in 
the  present  year.  No'  man  ought 
to  be  taxed,  unless  through  his 
representatives ;  and,  upon  that 
ground,  he  would  contend  that 
the  office  of  grand  juror  should  be 
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made  elective.  Corporations  con¬ 
stituted  another  great  grievance 
in  Ireland.  They  possessed  enor¬ 
mous  and  unjust  monopolies.  The 
reform  bill  had,  no  doubt,  done 
much  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  cor¬ 
porations,  but  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil  they  must  go  still  deeper. 
The  corporation  of  Cork,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  a  close  corporation, 
possessed  a  revenue  of  70,000/. 
a- year.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  those  corporations  were  well 
known.  Though  Catholics  had  been 
for  years  admissible  to  them,  few  had 
been  admitted  in  Cork,  and  none 
had  ever  been  allowed  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  any  of  its  officers. 
The  corporation  of  Dublin,  too, 
continued  a  close  monopoly,  from 

which  Catholics  were  svstematically 
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excluded.  They  might  taunt  Ca¬ 
tholics  with  their  intolerance  and 
bigotry;  but  he  would  defy  them 
to  produce  any  such  instances  of 
either  in  a  Catholic  assembly  under 
a  Catholic  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  True  it  was  that,  in  Catholic 
states,  where  the  church  was  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  state,  the  natural 
offspring  were  intolerance  and  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  but  under  Catholic  liberal 
governments  no  such  intolerance 
as  that  exhibited  by  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  was  to  be  found,  into 
which  corporation,  though  Catho¬ 
lics  had  been  admissible  for  40 
years,  not  one  had  been  admitted  ; 
bigotry  thus  proving  itself  superior 
to  law  and  Parliament.  Then 
came  the  tithes.  All  the  Irish 
Catholics  wanted  was,  freedom  in 
religious  matters  ;  they  wanted  no 
supremacy  ;  but  they  did  insist  on 
the  extinction  of  tithes.  Were 
they  still  to  pay  22  bishops,  and 
innumerable  other  churchmen,  for 
services  which  they  did  not  re¬ 
quire  ?  It  was  the  government 
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itself  that  commenced  the  agita¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  tithe 
system,  by  endeavouring  to  put 
down  the  public  meetings  on  that 
subject,  and  that,  too,  by  means  of 
a  construction  of  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  which  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  in  England.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  dangerous  and 
alarming  character  of  tithe  meet¬ 
ings,  and  of  the  numbers  of  which 
they  consisted.  Were  they  more 
numerous  in  any  instance  than  the 
great  meeting  at  Birmingham  ? 
Was  there  more  menacing  language 
used  on  such  occasions  than  had 
been  known  in  other  cases?  He 
denied  that  there  was.  He  defied 
any  one  to  bring  a  charge  of  the 
kind,  save  perhaps  in  a  single 
instance.  What  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  when  all  redress  was  re¬ 
fused  ?  All  the  crimes  which  were 
now  committed  in  Ireland,  could, 
in  justice,  be  laid  at  the  door  only 
of  the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  had 
always  proved  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Ireland.  It  was  the  Whigs  that 
violated  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
The  Whigs  of  the  present  day 
were  only  treading  in  the  steps  of 
the  same  party  that  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  Whigs,  by  the 
course  they  were  now  pursuing, 
adopted,  and  rendered  themselves 
answerable,  for  all  the  crimes  which 
should  take  place  in  Ireland.  Let 
them  but  do  justice  to  Ireland — 
let  them  put  down  the  cry  for 
a  repeal  of  the  union,  by  showing 
that  it  was  unnecessary — let  them 
show  by  deeds,  and  not  by  words, 
that  they  meant  well  to  that 
wretched  country.  Why  did  they 
not  propose  such  measures,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  on  the  first  reform¬ 
ed  parliament  for  more  bayonets 
and  more  guns — for  the  cannon 
and  the  musket — in  order  to  crush 
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the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  earth? 
They  had  called  out  the  Orange 
yeomanry  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
had  also  armed  themselves $  and 
though  that  part  of  the  country 
appeared  to  be  quiet,  it  was  only  a 
sleeping  volcano.  It  was  quiet 
because  the  Orange  yeomanry 
knew  that  the  Catholics  had  got 
arms,  and  a  further  cause  was 
because  the  yeomanry  were  favour¬ 
able  to  repeal.  Disorder  and  dis¬ 
content  were  spreading.  Louth 
might  be  specially  named  as  the 
seat  of  both.  The  people  were 
not  taking  up  arms,  but  they 
were  procuring  them.  Government 
might  go  on  with  their  present 
system ;  but  to  what  would  it  lead  ? 
Was  there  any  force  in  a  king's 
speech  to  silence  the  voice,  to 
overrule  the  demands,  of  the  abused 
Irish  peasantry  ?  They  might  try 
the  effect  of  Algerine  acts  ;  but  he 
warned  them  of  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  such  a  course. 
Having  denounced  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanley  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  O’Connell  concluded 
by  moving  an  amendment,  that 
the  house  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  to  consider  of  the  address 
to  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  from  Mr.  O'Connell  some 
attempt,  at  least,  to  discuss  what 
he  had  carefully  abstained  from 
approaching  —  the  necessity  and 
effects  of  the  great  object  of  his 
agitation,  the  repeal  of  the  union. 
The  King’s  speech  had  placed  the 
legislative  union  or  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  at  issue.  Mr. 
O’Connell  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
representing  the  repeal  as  the  one 
and  only  mode  of  redressing  the 
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grievances  of  Ireland,  and  had 
promised  the  people  of  Ireland 
that,  before  June  twelve  months, 
there  would  be  an  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  sitting  in  College-green. 
Every  syllable  which  he  had  spoken 
—  every  imffammatory  harangue 
by  which  he  had  stirred  up  the 
passions  of  a  too  easily  excited 
people,  whilst  he  fallaciously  al¬ 
lowed  the  words  conciliation  and 
peace  to  drop  from  his  lips,  had 
tended  to  create  in  the  people 
of  Ireland  this  feeling — that,  as 
long  as  they  were  subjected  to  the 
foreign  yoke,  there  was  no  hope  of 
alleviation  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  their  grievances — no  amelior¬ 
ation  of  what  he  designated  their 
degraded  state, — and  that,  in  repeal 
alone,  and  in  the  throwing  off  of 
the  bonds  of  the  Saxons,  any  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land  could  be  hoped  for.  The 
government  now  told  him,  before 
the  assembled  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  his  pa¬ 
nacea  was  one  which,  with  all  the 
power  of  government,  and  with,  he 
believed,  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
people  (without  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  do  nothing),  should  be 
resisted  to  the  death.  They  called 
upon  him  to  meet  them  ;  they 
affirmed  their  proposition,  and  they 
challenged  him  to  negative  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  so,  he  had  made  a 
speech,  addressed  less  to  those 
within  than  to  those  without  the 
walls  of  that  house,  containing  the 
usual  declamation  relative  to  the  in¬ 
difference  with  which  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  were  treated  by  the  house 
— declamation  which  never  received 
a  more  convincing  refutation  than 
by  the  patience  with  which  the 
house  had  listened  to  the  whole  of 
his  observations.  He  had  accused 
the  government  of  injustice  to- 
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wards  Ireland,  and  of  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
that  country ;  and  had  stated  a 
long  catalogue  of  grievances,  some 
of  which  ministers  had  already 
announced  their  intention  of  re¬ 
medying  ;  but  with  the  question 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  union, 
with  respect  to  which  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  of  obtaining  the  test 
of  public  opinion,  by  means  of  the 
representatives  of  England,  ay, 
and  of  the  representatives  of  Ire¬ 
land, — with  that  question  he  had 
not  ventured  to  grapple  in  the 
legislature  of  the  united  kingdom, 
although  he  had  told  the  people  of 
Ireland  that  they  should  have  a 
parliament  in  College-green  by 
next  June. 

In  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
some  stronger  measure  than  the 
usual  administration  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  record  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  Ireland  would 
almost  surpass  belief.  He  would 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal 
crimes  which  had  been  committed 
in  Kilkenny  arid  Queen’s  County 
during  the  last  1*2  months.  In 
Kilkenny  alone  during  that  period 
there  had  been  32  murders  and 
attempts  at  murder ;  34  burnings 
of  houses;  519  burglaries;  30 
boughings  of  cattle  ;  and  178  as¬ 
saults  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  danger  of  the  loss  of 
life.  In  Queen’s  County  during  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  mur¬ 
ders  was  still  greater, — namely,  (50; 
of  burglaries  and  nightly  attacks 
on  houses,  there  had  been  020; 
of  malicious  injuries  to  property, 
115;  and  of  serious  assaults  on 
individuals,  209.  This  list,  for¬ 
midable  as  it  was,  contained  only 
the  crimes  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  police,  which,  in 
fact,  constituted  but  a  small  por¬ 


tion  of  the  offences  really  com¬ 
mitted.  For  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crimes  which  he  had  enumer¬ 
ated,  rewards  had  been  offered  to 
the  amount  of  1,200/.,  of  which 
rewards  two  only  had  as  yet  been 
paid.  So  complete  was  the  system 
of  organization  established  by  the 
midnight  murderers  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  that  their 
victims  dared  not  complain.  They 
knew  the  individuals  who  attacked 
their  thatched  cabins ;  but  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  despotic  commands 
imposed  upon  them,  because  they 
knew  that  the  means  of  death  were 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
could  denominate  only  as  actual 
insurgents.  Was  this  a  state  in 
which  it  could  be  said,  that  the 
law  afforded  adequate  protection 
to  the  people  ?  He  had  been 
willing  to  try  the  unaided  power 
of  the  law  ;  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  ;  and  it  had  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  law  was  in¬ 
adequate.  Knowing  the  jealousies 
and  discord  which  would  naturally 
be  engendered  by  going  beyond 
the  law,  he  wished,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  being  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  calling  for  extraordinary  powers; 
but  he  could  not  now  do  other¬ 
wise.  Mr.  O’Connell  himself  had 
described  the  population  as  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  a  servile  war. 
If,  however,  parliament  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  remedy  griev¬ 
ances  under  the  terror  of  a  servile 
war — under  the  threat  of  injury 
to  life  and  property  —  under  the 

menace  of  anarchy,  to  be  modified 

*/ 

only  by  the  despotism  of  some  self- 
styled  liberators  — if  these  were 
the  circumstances  under  which 
the  parliament  was  called  upon 
to  act,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
them  to  deliberate  ;  all  that  they 
had  to  do  was,  to  crouch  before 
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the  danger  which  was  threatened. 
Were  the  grievances  complained 
of  the  result  of  the  union  only  ? 
Were  they  the  work  of  yesterday, 
and  inflicted  by  the  English  par¬ 
liament  ?  Those  evils  were  many 
of  them  inflicted  by  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament,  except  so  far  as  the 
domestic  parliament  was  corrupted 
by  English  money,  and  compelled 
to  yield  a  servile  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  England,  under  the 
fancied  name  of  an  independent 
legislature. 

But  the  House  had  been  told 
there  was  another  panacea, — viz., 
continued  agitation.  Now,  could 
the  member  for  Dublin  put  his 
hand  on  his  breast  and  say,  that 
he  had  not  given  his  ignorant 
countrymen  advice  which  led  them 
to  transgress  the  law,  whilst  he 
cautiously  told  them  to  avoid  going 
beyond  it  ?  Would  parliament 
suffer  these  poor  people  to  be  led 
into  acts  of  outrage,  which  fell  on 
those  who  were  deceived,  not  on 
the  deceivers?  Was  the  law  to 
be  braved,  and  the  government 
bearded,  merely  because  the  igno¬ 
rant  people  were  cautioned  to  seek 
their  end  by  ff legal  means”  on!"  ? 
—  not,  forsooth,  to  violate  the  law 
by  refusing  to  pay  the  tithes 
which  the  law  imposed,  but  merely 
to  offer  the  payment  a  passive  re¬ 
sistance.  Was  the  public  peace  to  be 
endangered  and  disturbed  by  meet¬ 
ings  of  thousands,  ay,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  an  infuriated,  and  grossly 
deluded  populace,  — meetings  which 
were  encouraged  to  attend  sales, 
not  to  take  any  part  themselves  as 
purchasers,  but  to  mark  who  dared 
to  be  purchasers?  Were  such 
things  to  be  in  a  civilized  land  — 
in  an  integral  part  of  an  empire 
in  which  the  law  was  not  a  dead 
letter?  or  could  such  proceedings 
have  any  other  effect  than  to  goad 
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on  deluded  victims  till  they  ex- 
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piated  their  own  crimes,  and  the 
still  greater,  though  unpunishable, 
crimes  of  others,  by  their  blood  ? 
He  denied  that  the  government 
could  justly  be  charged  with  what 
Mr.  O'Connell  bad  called  u  a  sys¬ 
tematic  slighting  of  the  Catholics” 
quoad  promoting  them  to  places  of 
trust  and  power.  Since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  two  serjeants-at-law  had  been 
appointed.  The  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Perrin,  was  a  Protestant,  but  of 
decidedly  liberal  principles,  and 
the  other  was  a  Catholic  gentleman 
of  great  eminence  in  his  profession. 
During  the  same  period,  only  two 
King’s  counsel  bad  been  appointed, 
and  both  of  them  were  Catholics. 
Two  assistant-barristers  bad  been 
appointed,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Catholic.  Eleven  clerks  of  the 
crown  had  been  appointed,  and 
four  out  of  the  last  five  of  them 
were  Catholics.  One  cursitor,  a 
Catholic;  one  master  in  chancery, 
a  Protestant,  but  a  liberal  man. 
Did  these  legal  promotions  indicate 
a  systematic  slighting,  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  government,  of  the 
claims  of  Catholic  candidates  for 
legal  promotion  ?  But  it  was  said, 
there  were  no  Catholic  gentlemen 
high  sheriffs  — only  one  in  the  whole 
country — though  several  were  emi¬ 
nently  entitled  by  birth,  property 
and  character.  But  was  this  any 
fault  of  the  government  r  In  Ire¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
executive  had  no  part  whatever  in 
the  selection  of  gentlemen  for  the 
office  of  high  sheriff.  Its  functions 
were  exclusively  limited  to  the 
pricking  or  selecting  one  name  out 
of  three  sent  up  to  them  from  each 
county.  If,  therefore,  no  Catholic 
gentlemen's  names  w7ere  sent  up  to 
the  Irish  government  among  the 
selections  for  the  office  of  high 
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sheriff,  surely  the  blame  did  not 
lie  with  it.  With  respect  to  the 
selection  of  juries,  it  was  true  that, 
in  some  instances,  jurymen  had 
been  set  aside  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  ;  but  was  this  power  ex¬ 
ercised  only  by  the  crown  ?  What 
had  Mr.  O’Connell  himself  d  one, 
in  conducting  the  prosecution 
against  Sir  G.  Bingham  ?  On 
that  occasion  the  crown  had  ex¬ 
ercised  its  power  of  challenge  by 
excluding  nine  Catholics  and  three 
Protestants ;  but  this  was  done 
solely  because  those  persons  were 
themselves  involved  in  a  case  im¬ 
plying  a  violation  of  the  very  law, 
the  asserting  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  G.  Bingham,  had  led  to  the 
prosecution.  But  how  did  Mr. 
O'Connell  act  as  prosecuting  coun¬ 
sel  ?  Whv,  he  set  aside  not  less 
than  17  persons,  and  actually  had 
the  case  referred  to  the  decision  of 
11  Catholics.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extreme  had  he  pushed  this  power 
of  setting  aside  jurymen,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Moore,  who  tried  the  case, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
impartiality,  exclaimed  This  is 
an  abuse  of  the  power  of  setting 
aside  jurymen  in  cases  of  crown 
prosecutions  to  which  I  have  seen 
no  parallel  since  1  occupied  a  seat 
on  the  bench/1  And  yet,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  fact,  Mr.  O’Connell 
had  the  hardihood  to  accuse  the 
government  with  abusing  the  pow  er 
of  sotting  aside  jurymen. 

The  House  had  been  told,  too, 
that  there  was  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Barrington — an  unquestion¬ 
able  one,  he  was  free  to  admit — 
that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  provided 
a  punishment  for  all  those  insur¬ 
rectionary  offences  which  disfigured 
the  social  state  of  Ireland.  But 
that  was  not  the  question.  The 
question  was,  could  the  law  be 
enforced?  Was  it  not,  in  point  of 


fact,  a  dead  letter,  inasmuch  as  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
moral  courage  of  juries  ?  Was  it  not 
a  notorious  fact,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  jury  in  Ireland, 
who  dared  to  convict  for  an  offence 
connected  with  popular  associa¬ 
tions  ?  If  jui  'ies  did  attend,  and 
honestly  discharge  their  duty,  did 
they  not  do  so  under  the  threats  of 
popular  vengeance :  their  persons 
marked;  their  houses,  perhaps, 
burned  ;  and  their  crops  destroyed; 
though  they  were  only  obeying  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  were  there  not, 
unfortunately,  too  many  instances, 
where  jurymen  condescended  to 
attend  more  to  the  applause  of  the 
populace  than  to  their  duty,  and 
who,  for  having  given  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  a  popular  delinquent,  had 
their  crops  reaped  for  them  by  the 
alternately  intimidating  and  ap¬ 
proving  multitude  ?  Mas,  there¬ 
fore,  the  existing  law  sufficient, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  no  jury 
could  be  found  to  convict  the  mid¬ 
night  incendiary  or  murderer;  and, 
even  if  there  was  a  jury,  no  witness 
who  dared  to  afford  the  necessary 
evidence  for  the  jury  to  act  upon, 
though  the  guilt  of  the  culprit 
were  as  manifest  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day?  It  was  hopeless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  remedy  grievances,  unless 
the  majesty  of  the  law  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  asserted.  A  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  loved,  must  first  he 
feared  ;  and  no  government  could 
be  said  to  be  feared,  unless  it  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means  of  protecting  the 
property  and  lives  of  the  King’s 
subjects. 

Colonel  Davies,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  Mr.  Stanley’s 
speech  an  insult  to  the  country, 
and  as  only  proving  how  totally 
unfit  that  gentleman  was  for  an 
office  which  afforded  so  many  op? 
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portunities  of  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  He  was  as 
much  opposed  as  any  man  in  the 
House  to  the  repeal  of  the  union; 
but,  unless  justice  were  dealt  out 
to  Ireland  by  measures  of  relief 
being  proposed,  he  would  vote 
against  the  coercive  policy  which 
ministers  contemplated.  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck,  too,  the  new  member  re¬ 
turned  by  the  new  constituency  of 
Bath,  declared,  that,  with  every 
disposition  to  give  the  present  go¬ 
vernment  his  best  support,  he 
would  not  join  them  in  what  must 
produce  a  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
He  assured  ministers,  that  there 
was  a  very  deep  and  bitter  feeling 
of  suspicion  in  the  popular  mind 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  In  Ireland,  there  was 
Whiteboyism;  in  England,  that 
quiet  determined  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance,  which  last  year  had  refused  to 
payrates  and  taxes,  was  still  awake. 
With  that  spirit  ministers  did  not 
sympathize;  they  knew  nothing  of 
it  :  but  if  they  did  not  take  care, 
they  would  find  the  people  rise  up 
in  such  terrible  array,  that  they 
would  not  know  where  to  turn. 
— Lord  Althorp,  admitting  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  people  of  Ireland 
every  just  grievance,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  remove  every  one  which 
they  possibly  could,  asked  if  it 
was  not  a  grievance  that,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  life  and  property  were  not 
secure — that  murder, burglary,  and 
arson,  should  exist  in  every  part 
of  that  country  ?  And  since  it 
was  their  duty  to  remove  other 
grievances,  ought  they  not  to  re¬ 
move  this  grievance  also?  It  was 
impossible  they  could  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  remove  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  sincerely,  if  they  left  out 
of  consideration  grievances  such  as 


these.  As  to  measures  of  relief, 
ministers  were  determined  to  apply 
the  best  remedies  the  case  admitted 
of;  but  it  would  be  recollected 
that  the  grievances  of  Ireland  were 
of  too  long  standing  to  admit  of  a 
remedy  at  once;  that  if  they  passed 
any  measure  which  the  most  san- 
guine  person  could  suggest,  they 
would  not  at  once  remedy  discon¬ 
tent  and  disturbance.  Then,  if 
they  saw  Ireland  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  described  in  the 
King's  speech,  and  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  which  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  description  in  the  King's 
speech,  no  remedy  could  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  calming  dis¬ 
content,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  any  remedy  could  act  like 
a  miracle. 

The  debate  was  adjourned,  and 
continued  by  adjournment,  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  February. 
The  general  strain  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  coincided  with  that  which 
has  already  been  given,  and  the 
discussion,  in  fact,  was  merely  an 
anticipation  of  the  more  detailed 
discussion  which  afterwards  took 
place  when  the  contemplated  le¬ 
gislative  measure  was  brought  in. 
The  opposition  to  the  Address  was 
conducted  principally  by  Irish 
members,  although  they  received 
likewise  the  support  of  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Bulvver,  and 
Mr.  Tennyson.— Mr.  Clay,  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  warned 
ministers  that,  although  there 
were  expressions  in  the  Speech 
which  enabled  him  to  vote  with 
them,  they  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  how  their  majority 
would  be  composed. — Mr.  Bui  we  r 
told  them  more  plainly,  that  the 
independent  members — ihe  300 
new  members,  allied  to  no  old 
party,  and  attached  to  the  super¬ 
stition  of  no  Whig  names— could 
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not,  night  after  night,  hear  the 
facts  of  grievance  stated  by  the 
Irish  members,  and  receiving  no 
answer  but  demands  for  soldiery, 
without  dropping  off  in  some  de¬ 
fections  from  the  ministerial  ma¬ 
jority.  The  Irish  members  had 
generously  helped  them  in  their 
struggle  for  reform  ;  and  he  would 
not  consent,  that  the  first  reformed 
parliament  should  repay  that 
assistance  with  a  discharge  of 
musketry,  or  a  repeal  of  Trial  by 
Jury.  Where  two  means  existed 
of  removing  an  evil,  redress  and 
force,  it  was  despotic  to  have  re¬ 
course  at  once  to  the  latter,  when 
the  former  could  be  applied.  He 
objected,  too,  to  that  part  of  the 
Add  ress  which  pledged  the  House 
to  support  the  union.  He  believ¬ 
ed,  that  a  repeal  of  that  union 
would  be  more  injurious  to  Ire¬ 
land  than  even  to  England.  It 
could  be  a  resource  only  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  not  of  reason  ;  but  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  principle  of  pledging 
a  deliberative  assembly  to  reject  a 
great  and  solemn  question  without 
any  previous  inquiry.  He  was 
opposed,  moreover,  to  that  part  of 
tlie  Address  which  related  to  Ire¬ 
land,  because  it  pledged  the  House 
to  support  the  policy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Irish  secretary,  to  which  he 
objected  on  the  experience  of  two 
years,  during  which  the  secretary, 
with  all  his  high  station  and  com¬ 
manding  talent,  had  done  nothing 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and 
everything  for  her  danger — had 
offended  all  parties,  and  incensed 
all  sects — had  embroiled  himself 
with  the  people,  and  now  stood 
opposed  to  all  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives. — Mr.  Tennyson,  though 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  ministers,  could  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  their  conduct  in  pressing 
the  House  to  adopt  the  Address, 


and  he  thought  that  some  soothing 
expressions  towards  Ireland  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
speech.  But  neither  could  he 
support  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  and  therefore  proposed 
a  new  amendment  which  he  trust¬ 
ed  would  serve  the  same  purpose, 

while  it  would  be  more  likely  to 

* 

receive  the  support  of  many  who 
might  refuse  to  go  so  far  as  the 
member  for  Dublin.  It  was  to 
the  effect.  That  the  house  should 
declare  its  readiness  to  sanction 
such  measures  for  restoring  social 
order  in  Ireland,  as  might  appear, 
on  mature  deliberation  and  in¬ 
quiry,  necessary,  and  to  intrust 
his  Majesty’s  official  servants  with 
additional  power  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  employ  its  best  energies  to 
the  putting  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  affect  that  coun¬ 
try ;  declaring,  also,  that,  while 
that  House  would  give  a  willing 
and  earnest  attention  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  petitions  of  the  Irish 
people,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
an  efficient  remedy,  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist,  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  ail  lawless  attempts  to 
effect  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  (destined  shortly 
afterwards  to  exchange  the  stormy 
scenes  of  the  reformed  senate  for 
the  more  tranquil  and  profitable 
abodes  of  Indian  legislation),  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Stanley  in  taunting 
Mr.  O’Connell  with  not  having 
ventured  to  bfing  the  question  of 
repeal  fairly  before  the  House. 
What  was  meant  by  the  watch- 
word  of  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  ?  If  those  who  used  it  meant 
a  complete  separation,  or  a  kind 
of  Hibernian  republic,  their  con¬ 
duct  was  comprehensible  and  con¬ 
sistent.  But  if,  as  they  as- 
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serted,  they  only  meant,  two 
separate  independent  legislatures, 
under  the  same  monarch,  the 
notion  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  the 
science  of  government.  When  the 
repealers  stated,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  king  of  England  in  Ire¬ 
land,  they  must  be  understood  as 
being  also  anxious  to  preserve  the 
sameness  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  two  countries,  for 
otherwise  the  identity  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  would  be  only  such  an 
identity  as  existed  in  the  same 
person  being  King  of  England  and 
king  of  Hanover — under  which 
England  might  be  at  peace  with  a 
particular  foreign  power,  while  the 
king  of  Hanover,  as  a  member  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  might 
have  to  send  his  contingent  of 
troops  to  attack  it.  Now,  be  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  what  it 
might,  in  practice  the  existence  of 
this  sameness  in  the  executive, 
with  two  independent  legislatures, 
was  a  political  impossibility.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
practical  influence  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  exercise  of  the 

functions  of  the  executive.  By 

* 

the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
the  king  had  the  exclusive 
power  of  choosing  his  own  ser¬ 
vants,  of  concluding  peace,  or 
declaring  war ;  but  practically  he 
could  not  retain  any  administra¬ 
tion  to  which  parliament  was  hos¬ 
tile,  and  it  was  by  parliament  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  state  was 
in  fact  determined.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  English  House  of  Commons 
was  favourable  to  a  war,  while  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  declared 
that  we  should  remain  at  peace 
with  some  court,  from  which  the 
single  ambassador  of  our  single 


executive  had  in  vain  sought  re¬ 
dress  for  national  grievances  ; — or 
suppose  that  the  Irish  legislature 
determined  on  impeaching-  the 
ambassador,  while  the  English 
legislature  voted  him  its  thanks 
for  his  diplomatic  conduct — how 
would  it  be  possible  to  go  on  for  a 
single  year  ?  The  supposition 
was  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  evidence 

of  history.  Ireland  itself  had  fur- 
*» 

nished  an  illustration.  In  1782 
she  obtained  for  the  first  time,  the 
semblance  of  an  independent  legis¬ 
lature  ;  and  the  deplorable  events 
which  led  to  the  amalgamating  of 
the  two  legislatures  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  spoke  aloud  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  anomaly.  The  absurdity  ap¬ 
peared  even  sooner.  During  the 
illness  of  George  HI.  in  1788,  the 
British  parliament  chose  the  prince 
of  Wales  regent,  limited  by  very 
important  restrictions  ;  while  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  chose  him 
regent  without  any  restrictions 
whatever.  Even  their  common 
choice  of  the  same  person  was  but 
an  accident :  the  independent  le¬ 
gislature  of  Ireland  could  have 
chosen  any  other  regent.  The 
consequences  of  this  difference  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  invested  with 
the  executive  authority  might 
have  gone  on  till  the  death  of 
George  III.,  had  his  ailment  con¬ 
tinued  ;  that  is,  for  thirty-two 
years,  Ireland,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  would  have  had  one  re¬ 
gent  with  its  independent  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  England  another,  and 
all  this,  too,  without  departing  an 
iota  from  the  letter  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  It  was  morally,  politically, 
and,  he  might  add,  physically, 
impossible  for  two  independent  le¬ 
gislatures  to  exist  under  the  same 
executive.  They  might  have,  as 
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of  yore,  a  parliament  in  England, 
and  a  parliament  in  Ireland  3  but 
it  would  be  as  it  bad  been  up  to 
178*2,  when  the  whole  actual  legis¬ 
lative  power  lay  in  the  one,  and 
all  that  the  other  had  to  do  was, 
formally  to  obey.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  co-existent  parliaments 
of  France,  Brittany,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and,  still  more,  in  those 
mockeries  of  the  name,  with  which 
the  house  of  Austria  amused  the 
people  of  Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol. 
In  all  these  cases  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  independent  le¬ 
gislature;  all  the  power  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  par¬ 
liament  was  a  mere  pageant,  or  a 
means  of  riveting  the  fetters  of 
the  conquered.  Repeal  would  be 
more  mischievous  than  actual  se¬ 
paration.  If,  on  a  fair  trial,  it 
were  found  that  the  two  countries 
cannot  be  made  to  co-exist  in  the 
same  empire  and  harmoniously 
combine  in  one  course  of  mutual 
support  and  prosperity,  in  God’s 
name  let  them  be  wholly  separated. 
He,  for  one,  could  not  wish  to  see 
them,  like  those  strange  twin 
beings  lately  exhibited  in  this 
city,  (the  Siamese  twins)  connect¬ 
ed  by  an  unnatural  tie,  which 
made  each  the  plague  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  other — each  in  the 
other's  way;  more  slow  of  motion, 
because  they  had  more  legs  than 
either  would  have  had  under  a 
happier  state  of  being  ;  more  help¬ 
less  because  they  had  more  hands  ; 
partaking  of  no  common  aliment, 
and  sympathizing  only  in  disease 
and  helplessness.  The  learned 
gentleman  had  told  them  that  he 
and  he  alone  stood  between  them 
and  civil  war,  but  was  that  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  ? 
Or,  what  was  more  germane  to 
the  matter,  did  the  list  of  grievan¬ 
ces  on  which  he  rang  the  changes, 


tell  in  favour  of  that  repeal  ?  He 
trusted  to  see  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  remedied,  so  far  as  a 
remedy  was  within  the  gift  of  the 
legislature ;  but  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  the  repeal  of  the  union 
was  a  remedy  for  grievances  which 
existed  long  before  the  union  took 
place,  and  which  a  repeal  of  that 
union  would  only  aggravate. 
Moreover,  many  of  those  grievan¬ 
ces  were  not  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
or  to  any  form  of  government. 
The  removal  of  many  of  them— 
sinecurists,  political  judges,  or 
corrupt  magistrates — was  a  great 
object  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and 
surely  the  removal  of  the  rest 
did  not  require  a  domestic  legis¬ 
lature.  They  had  all  heard  much, 
of  late  years,  regarding  abuses 
in  the  Welsh  judicature ;  but 
he  had  never  heard  it  proposed 
to  remedy  them,  by  establishing 
an  independent  Welsh  legislature. 
A  large  majority  of  his  own  con¬ 
stituents  at  Leeds  complained 
loudly  of  the  grievances  imposed 
by  its  corporation  ;  but  not  a  hint 
had  been  thrown  out  to  him  that 
the  best  remedy  would  be  the  es¬ 
tablishing  a  nice  little  federal  in¬ 
dependent  domestic  legislature  in 
the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire.  If 
a  rooted  difference  of  religion,  and 
the  worst  consequences  of  that 
difference,  could  justify  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  English  and  Irish  le¬ 
gislatures,  the  same  differences, 
and  still  more  the  same  baneful 
consequences,  would  warrant  the 
separation  of  protestant  Ulsterfrom 
Catholic  Munster.  Ireland  un¬ 
fortunately  had  grievances  to  re¬ 
move,  and  he  would  not  belong  for 
a  moment  to  a  government,  which 
interposed  any  unnecessary  delay 
to  their  removal.  But  was  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  see  the  law  out¬ 
raged  and  despised  by  a  furious 
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and  misguided  multitude?  Talk 
of  the  distribution  of  church  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  country  where  no  pro¬ 
perty  was  respected,  and  be  told, 
that  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
robber,  the  murderer,  and  the  in¬ 
cendiary,  was  to  drive  an  injured 
people  into  civil  war  !  Do  those 
who  talk  thus  wildly  recollect  the 
present  state  of  Ireland — 00  mur¬ 
ders,  or  attempts  at  murder,  and 
not  less  than  000  burglaries,  or 
attempts  at  burglary,  committed 
in  one  county  alone,  and  in  com¬ 
paratively  a  few  weeks?  Why, 
this  was  far  worse  than  civil  war 
— a  loss  of  life  and  property 
equal  to  the  sacking  of  three  or 
four  towns.  Civil  war,  indeed  ! 
He  solemnly  declared  he  would 
rather  live  in  the  midst  of  many 
civil  wars,  he  had  read  of,  than, 
at  this  moment,  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  Compare  the  scenes 
under  the  pretender  at  Carlisle, 
or  Preston,  and  who  would  not 
prefer  a  residence  in  either,  at  the 
time  of  the  pretender,  to  one  in 
several  counties  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment?  And  yet  to  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  state  of  anarchy  and  strife, 
was  to  “brutally”  coerce  Ireland 
into  a  civil  war !  The  civil  war 
had  long  since  begun,  and,  if  not 
checked,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Sheil  did  not  directly  meet 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
but  entrenched  himself,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  repeal,  behind 
quotations  from  speeches  delivered 
by  lord  Grey  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  in  which  his  lordship  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  produce  only 
distress,  suspicion,  and  resentment, 
and  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  only  wait  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  their  rights, 
which  they  would  say  had  been 


taken  from  them  by  force.  Mr. 
C.  Grant  answered  him,  by  asking, 
whether  a  measure  might  not  be 
opposed  thirty  years  ago  when  it 
was  only  in  contemplation,  and 
might  not  be  as  justly  eulogised 
thirty  years  afterwards,  when  ex¬ 
perience  bad  given  proof  of  its 
beneficial  tendency?  The  Irish 
members,  however,  maintained 
that  this  was  a  begging  of  the 
question  ;  for  all  the  grievances  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tardy  concession  of  emancipation, 
still  continued,  and  were  only 
rendered  more  bitter  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  while  emancipa¬ 
tion  had  been  given  in  words,  all 
the  worst  practices  of  ascendancy 
survived.  Ireland,  said  Mr.  Sheil, 
is  still  treated  as  an  inferior  pro¬ 
vince.  There  is  not  one  Irishman 
in  the  cabinet  of  Ireland.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  the  cabinet  secre¬ 
tary,  the  private  secretary,  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  the  ad¬ 
jutant-general,  the  cabinet  mi¬ 
nister — are  all  English.  There  is 
not  a  single  Irishman  in  this 
House,  representing  an  Irish  con¬ 
stituency,  who  has  any  concern 
with  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
And  who  is  the  Irish  secretary  ? 
—  a  man  who,  when  examined 
before  the  committee  of  this 
House,  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Ireland.  He  is  blind, 
and  yet  is  to  lead,  or  rather  drag, 
Ireland  to  the  edge  of  the  gulph. 
Did  he  tell  us,  why,  out  of  26 
stipendiary  magistrates  named  by 
the  present  government,  not  one 
Catholic  had  been  appointed  ? 
And  wherefore  did  lie  pack  the 
juries  at  the  late  Clonmel  assizes  r 
The  juries  to  try  the  tithe  com- 
binators  are  pricked  and  cbosen  in 
the  worst  spirit  of  sectarian  exclu¬ 
sion  3  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics 
are  outraged ;  the  most  fatal 
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habits  of  ascendancy  are  revived  ; 
and  our  tribunals  are  degraded 
into  factious  and  exasperating  in¬ 
struments  to  carry  a  verdict  at 
any  cost  of  principle.  And  can 
you  wonder  that  Ireland  is  in  a 
frightful  condition  ?  and  will  you 
repress  the  consequences  of  your 
misrule  by  insulting  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  legislation  ?  But  you  have 
measures  of  relief? — Of  what 
kind  ?  The  church  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Has  the  Irish  secretary 
given  way  ?  How  do  lie  and 
the  Paymaster  of  the  forces  settle 
these  matters  between  them  ?  • 
The  former  exclaims,  I  will  never 
allow  church  property  to  be  touch¬ 
ed  ;  the  latter  virtually  voted  for 
its  confiscation  in  18*24.  Penalties 
and  punishments  are  to  be  hurried 
on  with  breathless  speed ;  but 
when  we  ask  what  are  the  mea¬ 
sures  for  oar  relief,  we  are  told  to 
wait  patiently  till  ministers  shall 
be  pleased  to  inform  us  of  their 
intentions.  They  delayed  the  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  which  they 
confessed,  and  precipitated  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  punishment  for  a  mad¬ 
ness  which  they  themselves  had 
excited  ? — Another  Irish  member, 
Mr.  Barron,  a  magistrate  on  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  counties 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  the 
debate,  declared  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  rents  with  the  greatest 
punctuality,  and  could  assert, 
upon  his  own  knowledge,  from 
personal  observation,  that  Ireland, 
in  many  parts,  had  been  much 
more  disturbed  during  the  last 
ten  years  than  at  the  present 
moment.  He  agreed  that  the 
proceedings  and  disturbances  now 
going  on  were  frightful ;  but  they 
had  been  of  frequent  occurrence 
for  eighty  years  past,  and  the 
great  error  lay  in  identifying  them 
with  party  feelings.  It  was  not 


Catholic  against  Protestant ;  it 
was  misery  goading  the  peasantry 
to  desperation.  Popular  as  he 
himself  was,  he  had  received  a 
threatening  Whitefoot  letter,  or¬ 
dering  him  to  dismiss  his  steward, 
“  not/'  said  the  writers,  “  that  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  him, 
except  that  he  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  we  are  determined  that  no 
foreigners  shall  remain  in  the 
country  more  than  five  days.  We 
therefore  humbly  hope  respectfully 
you  will  turn  him  off  before  you 
render  this  a  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  massacre,  besides  many  other 
depredations  we  need  not  men¬ 
tion/’ 

Mr.  Hume  had  never  heard  a 
Royal  Speech  from  the  throne  in 
which  so  little  attention  was 
shown  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
community  at  large.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  that,  with  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  they  would  have  had 
a  different  practice  with  respect 
to  the  Royal  Speeches  5  but,  from 
the  present  one  it  appeared,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  except  in 
relation  to  the  church,  the  East- 
India  Company,  and  the  Bank  of 
England.  His  Majesty,  in  his 
speech  on  6th  December,  1831, 
had  brought  before  the  House  the 
distress  which  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
want  of  employment  occasioned  by 
the  embarrassments  of  commerce 
and  the  consequent  interruption 
of  the  pursuits  of  industry.  On 
all  these  matters  ministers  were 
now  silent ;  and  he  interpreted 
that  silence  to  mean,  that  they 
could  not  consider  the  country  in 
a  state  of  prosperity — that  they 
did  not  believe  any  one  branch  of 
industry,  commerce,  or  manu¬ 
factures  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
none  of  them  required  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  House.  Not  a  word 
either  about  reduction  of  taxes,  or 
any  alteration  in  the  system  of 
taxation.  It  was  the  impression 
of  the  people  that  reforming  mi¬ 
nisters,  immediately  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
would  come  forward  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  intentions  as  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  not  allow  the 
opportunity  of  this  debate  to  go 
by  without  doing  so.  They  had 

declared  that  they  did  not  intend 

•» 

to  abolish  the  governorship  of 
Berwick,  a  military  sinecure,  and 
another  sinecure  office,  that  of 
constable  of  the  Tower,  had  been 
tilled  up  the  moment  it  became 
vacant.  Such  proceedings,  coupled 
with  the  silence  of  the  speech,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  ministers 
had  not  determined  either  to  effect 
any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
taxation,  or  to  make  any  change 
in  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
which  was,  in  many  instances, 
most  objectionable.  But  the 
people  were  looking  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  the  House  to 
relieve  them  from  the  burdens 
under  which  they  laboured,  and 
the  address,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
would  spread  dissatisfaction  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  It  said  not  a  word  about 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  yet 
put  forward  prominently  the  affairs 
of  Portugal  and  Belgium,  with 
which  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
about  which  not  one  man  in  ten 
cared  a  single  farthing.  Even  as 
to  the  church,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  the  reform  contemplated  by 
ministers  would  not  go  to  any 
salutary  extent.  They  had  stated 
nothing  definite ;  and  he  could 
tell  them  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land — not  only  the  dissenters,  but 
the  members  of  the  established 


church  itself,  looked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  reform — one  which  would 
put  an  end  to  idle  pluralists  and 
ecclesiastical  sinecurists,  and  apply 
the  revenues  only  to  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  hona  jide  services.  He 
had  never  advocated  the  spoliation 
of  the  church  establishment ;  but, 
if  such  a  reform  were  much  longer 
delayed,  a  spoliation  of  the  church 
unquestionably  would  eventually 
take  place.  He  objected  more¬ 
over,  to  the  juxta-position  in  which 
the  speech  placed  the  duties  of 
carefully  attending  to  the  security 
of  the  church  established  in  these 
realms,  and  to  the  true  interests 
of  religion.”  This,  no  doubt, 
meant,  that  the  interests  of  true 
religion  were  promoted  by  an  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  but  all  his  reading 
and  experience  had  led  him  to  a 
different  conclusion,  and  such  a 
sentiment  would  have  been  better 
omitted. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Hume 
had  no  such  confidence  in  ministers 
as  to  vote  them  extraordinary 
powers,  until  they  had  proved  by 
their  acts  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  alter  their  system  of 
Irish  government ;  and  he  thought 
the  Irish  would  have  been  less  than 
men,  if  they  had  not  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  at  that  system. 
He  was  no  repealer;  but  if  a 
Reformed  Parliament  refused  re 
dress,  as  it  seemed  inclined  to  do, 
he  would  cease  to  support  the 
union.  They  had  heard  a  detail 
of  grievances  which  were  not 
denied.  True,  these  were  the 
growth  of  a  long  period  of  misrule, 
but  had  the  present  government, 
from  its  coming  into  power,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  done  any 
thing  to  remedy  them  ?  Was  not 
the  jury  system,  as  it  existed  in 
Ireland,  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
discontent  of  the  people  ?  and  yet 
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wliat  bad  ministers  done  with  tlie 
Jury  Bill  of  last  Session  ?  They 
had  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
it  through ;  but  they  found  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
instead  of  resigning,  they  dropped 
the  bill.  To  the  ministers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  a  breach 
of  faith,  he  would  grant  no  new 
powers.  It  was  admitted  that, 
among  26  stipendiary  magistrates 
appointed  by  lord  Anglesey,  there 
was  not  a  single  Catholic.  Would 
it  be  endured,  in  this  country,  if 
offices  were  given  to  Catholics  in 
the  same  way.  And  why  should 
it  be  endured  in  Ireland?  He 
was  only  surprised  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  borne  with  it  so 
long.  If  disorders  and  discontent 
still  prevailed,  it  was  because  the 
Irish  people  were  driven  to  such 
exhibitions  by  the  acts  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  government.  The  Irish 
people  were  quiet  until  the  Irish 
secretary  introduced  his  bill  for 
enforcing  the  collection  of  tithes. 
It  was  he  who  was  the  great 
agitator,  and  not  the  member  for 
Dublin.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  for  enforcing  payment 
of  tithes  by  compulsory  means,  it 
was  protested  against  by  parties 
well  able  to  judge  of  its  effects. 
Sir  John  Newport,  than  whom  no 
man  could  be  a  better  authority, 
and  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  had  join¬ 
ed  with  the  member  for  Dublin  in 
warning  ministers  of  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  to  be  apprehended. 
They  all  said  that  if  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  were  carried,  it  would  lead 
to  disgraceful  disorders  ;  but  the 
secretary  was  inexorable.  Why 
should  we  see  the  Irish  clergy 
placed  in  dependence  upon  the 
assistance  of  government  in  col¬ 
lecting  their  tithes?  Above  all, 
why  make  the  King  a  tithe-proc¬ 
tor  ?  We  had  never  tried  the 


effect  of  conciliation.  Looking  at 
the  apparent  intentions  of  mi¬ 
nisters  he  should  have  thought  the 
member  for  Dublin  a  dastard,  had 
he  failed  to  denounce  them  boldly 
and  strenuously.  What  would  the 
people  of  England  say,  if  Lord 
Grey,  or  any  other  man,  were  to 
tell  them  they  should  not  meet  to 
petition  that  House  ?  Yet  they 
knew  that  the  Irish  secretary  had 
done  that  in  the  case  of  tithe 
meetings,  when  they  were,  as  he 
might  choose  to  think,  too  numer¬ 
ous.  He  recollected  no  case  in 
which  extraordinary  powers  were 
demanded  by  ministers  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  any  portion  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law,  without  those 
ministers  having  made  a  case  to 
justify  the  House  in  acceding  to 
their  request.  The  House  were 
now  called  upon  to  outlaw  the 
whole  Irish  people.  Was  that  the 
way  to  satisfy  them  and  promote 
peace?  Was  it  not  rather  likely 
to  induce  those  who  still  paid 
obedience  to  the  laws  to  rise  in 
disgust  ?  Ministers  might  calcu¬ 
late  too  much  on  the  sufferance  of 
the  people.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  so  far  forget  their  duty  as  to 
place  the  people  of  Ireland  under 
such  unmerciful  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  address  as  it  stood. 
He  thought  that  ministers  had 
acted  wisely  in  conforming  to  long 
established  usage,  by  forbearing  to 
enter,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  into  any  minute  details  ; 
not  because  he  did  not  think  that 
full  information  should  be  given  to 
Parliament  on  all  topics  of  public 
importance,  but  because  he  thought 
that  on  all  topics  on  which  infor¬ 
mation  was  given,  it  should  be 
more  minute  ami  accurate  than  it 
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possibly  could  be  in  a  king’s  speech. 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  their  de¬ 
bates  fettered  by  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Crown,  and  he 
deemed  it  more  constitutional  that 
Parliament  should  have  its  atten¬ 
tion  directed  in  general  terms  to 
public  measures,  than  that  it 
should  receive  such  information  in 
such  definite  terms  as  would  clearly 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  By  the  address  he  was 
called  on  to  assure  his  Majesty 
“  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
would  be  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  church ,  and  that  it  would  be 
ready  to  consider  what  remedies 
might  be  applied  for  the  correction 
of  acknowledged  abuses,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  revenues  of  the  church 
might  not  admit  of  a  more  equit¬ 
able  and  judicious  distribution/' 
Now,  if  his  Majesty’s  government, 
of  course  acting  with  the  authority 
of  his  Majesty,  deemed  it  incum¬ 
bent  to  propose  measures  of  which 
the  object  was  to  improve  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  established  church,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  them ;  and  when 
they  called  upon  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  that  consideration  “  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  security  of  the 
church  as  established  by  law  in 
these  realms,  and  to  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  religion/’  he  inferred,  at 
least  he  entertained  a  hope,  that 
the  interests,  the  rights,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  church  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  maintained  in  full 
vigour.  Whether  he  should  here¬ 
after,  when  he  saw  those  measures, 
consider  that  those  interests,  those 
rights,  and  those  privileges,  were 
so  maintained,  was  a  point  on 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging.  With  respect  to 
the  church  of  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  the  terms  used,  both  in  the 
speech  and  in  the  address,  wrere 


vague  and  indefinite.  It  was  stated 
that  “although  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  was  by  law  per¬ 
manently  united  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
respective  circumstances  required 
a  separate  consideration/’  Now, 
the  words  “separate  consideration,” 
were  those  to  which  he  objected ; 
he  did  not  know  what  was  meant 
by  them.  If  the  expression  meant 
that  there  were  peculiarities  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  which  demanded  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  separate  principle,  he 
viewed  such  a  declaration  with 
horror.  But  the  expression  might 
mean,  that  the  government  meant 
to  dissociate  and  dissever  the 
church  of  Ireland  from  the  church 
of  England  in  their  legislation. 
Having  himself  assented  to  a  tithe 
commutation  bill  in  Ireland,  when 
no  such  bill  was  introduced  for 
England,— having  also  assented  to 
several  other  measures  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polity  for  Ireland  distinct 
from  England,— he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  there  were 
peculiarities  which  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  circumstances  in  the 
churches  of  the  two  countries.  But 
neither  could  he  fail  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  title  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  to  its  property  and  its 
privileges,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  Fie  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  who  asked 
him  to  join  in  this  address,  did  not 
mean  to  sanction  the  application  of 
a  different  principle  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  that  of  Ireland. 
Ministers,  he  trusted,  would  never 
propose,  nor  the  House  assent  to, 
the  application  of  the  church  pro¬ 
perty  of  Ireland  to  any  but  ecclesi¬ 
astical  purposes,  connected  with 
the  interests  of  that  church.  If 
long  possession,  and  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  more  than  three  centuries^ 
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was  not  powerful  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  from  spoliation,  there 
would  be  little  safety  for  any  de¬ 
scription  of  private  property,  and 
much  less  safety  for  that  property 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  lay 
corporations.  In  regard  to  the 
proper  remedies  for  the  civil  dis¬ 
orders  which  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
Sir  Robert  admitted  that  a  certain 
degree  of  evil  always  attended 
coercive  measures.  They  could 
seldom  fail  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  richer  classes  for 
whose  protection,  and  the  poorer 
for  whose  punishment,  they  were 
intended.  It  had  been  his  duty, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  Insurrection  Act ;  but 
though  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
passing  such  an  act,  he  had  never 
expected  more  from  it  than  the 
redress  of  an  immediate  grievance, 
and  always  felt  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  leave  behind  it  a 
rankling  wound,  of  which  the  sore¬ 
ness  would  long  be  felt.  Think¬ 
ing  as  he  did,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  acted  wisely  in  not  ap¬ 
plying  at  an  earlier  period  for 
strong  coercive  measures,  and  that 
it  was  well  advised  in  them  to 
have  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
to  negative  the  insinuation,  that 
they  would  seek  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  promotion  of  their 
own  selfish  ambition,  —  avowing 
the  sentiments  which  lie  had  done 
as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of 
such  extraordinary  powers, — and, 
above  all,  wishing  to  secure  life 
and  property  in  Ireland  under  the 
ordinary  lawr — he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying,  that,  upon  the  evid¬ 
ence  before  the  House,  there  was 
a  strong  presumption  that  such 
powers  were  imperiously  required 
by  the  emergencies  of  the  state. 
He  could  therefore  assure  his  Ma¬ 


jesty,  that  he  was  ready  to  consider 
the  case  which  he  had  no  doubt 
ministers  would  shortly  lay  before 
the  House,  and,  if  the  necessity 
was  made  out,  to  grant  the  addi¬ 
tional  powers  for  which  they  ap* 
plied.  There  was  less  evil  in  inter¬ 
fering  to  repress  such  outrages, 
than  in  appearing  to  sanction  them 
by  not  interfering.  It  had  been 
said  by  several  Irish  members, 
“  We  abominate  as  much  as  you 
do,  the  practices  of  the  Whitefeet.” 
He  could  not  conceive  that  they 
could  do  otherwise,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  atrocious  than  the 
tyranny  which  the  Whitefeet  ex¬ 
ercised.  It  was  a  tyranny  more 
oppressive  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich.  It  was  not  applied  to  the 
rich,  who  could  either  defend  them¬ 
selves  on  their  estates  by  barri¬ 
cading  their  houses,  and  garrison¬ 
ing  them  with  parties  of  soldiers 
or  police,  or  could  quit  their  estates 
and  reside  in  safety  in  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  The  real  tyranny 
was  exercised  upon  the  poor  man, 
who  was  anxious  to  conform  to  the 
law,  and  could  not  quit  his  farm, 
but  who,  for  the  allegiance  and  the 
obedience  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  to  the  law,  had  a  right  to  ask 
protection  for  his  life,  if  not  for 
his  property.  If  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  not  merely  to  immediate 
danger,  but  also  to  the  horrible 
feeling  which  must  arise  from  the 
nightly  fear  of  murder  visiting 
him  and  his  family  before  morning, 
he  did  not  see  how  the  House  could 
refuse  to  succour  a  man  liable  to 
this  dreadful  species  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  If  any  proof  were 
wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
accounts  which  had  been  that  day 
received  from  Ireland.  An  old 
man,  who  nine  months  ago  had 
paid  10/.  for  two  acres  of  land,  was 
called  upon  by  a  party  of  White- 
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feet  to  abandon  to  them  his  only 
means  of  existence.  He  remon¬ 
strated  with  them  on  the  injustice 
of  their  demand  5  he  refused  to 
give  up  his  little  farm,,  unless  the 
10/.  he  had  paid  for  it  were  repaid 
to  him.  What  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  His  proposition  was  re¬ 
jected  at  once,,  and  for  making  it 
he  was  visited  with  the  usual 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  Whitefeet 
— death.  How  could  the  House 
tolerate  an  outrage  like  that  ?  It 
was  not  a  solitary  case  :  if  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a 
new  law ;  for  he  held  it  better  to  per¬ 
mit  a  case  of  individual  outrage  to 
go  unpunished  than  to  suspend  the 
constitution.  Cases  of  this  nature 
were  upon  the  increase ;  and  if  so, 
how  could  they  reconcile  it  to  the 
principles  of  justice.,  to  let  human 
beings  live  without  protection 
under  such  appalling  circum¬ 
stances?  Touching  the  repeal  of 
the  union,  Sir  Robert  animad¬ 
verted  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  in  making  that  question 
elsewhere  the  subject  of  appeals  to 
the  ignorance,  the  passions,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  Irish,  while 
he  shrunk  back  from  bringing  it  to 
a  fair  discussion  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  He  himself  did  not  support 
the  legislative  union  because  he 
found  it  in  an  act  of  parliament, — 
though  its  having  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  so  continued  for 
thirty  years,  was  not  an  unfair 
presumption  that  it  was  a  measure 
found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
advantage  of  the  two  countries. 
He  supported  it  because  (though 
the  government  of  Ireland  had 
been  for  a  long  time  one  of  much 
misrule  and  mismanagement,  yet, 
even  on  that  part  of  the  question, 
the  whole  of  the  case  at  both  sides 
had  not  been  fairly  brought  for¬ 
ward)  he  believed  the  existence  of 


that  union  was  for  the  undoubted 
benefit  of  both.  The  question, 
however,  was  not  what  had  been 
the  state  of  Ireland,  or  what  had 
been  the  character  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  before  the  union  took  place  ; 
the  question  was,  did  there  exist 
at  the  present  moment  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  England  not  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland?  He  would  ask 
those  members  who  talked  of  the 
disposition  of  England  not  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland,  what  interest 
had  she  in  doing  her  injustice  ? 
If  she  were  so  disposed,  it  must  be 
from  some  expected  advantage, 
financial  or  commercial.  In  either 
of  these  respects,  she  could  gain 
nothing  by  having  a  set  of  bad 
magistrates  in  Ireland,  or  bad 
grand  jurors.  What  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  could  it  be  to  her,  that 
magistrates  should  not  administer 
justice  fairly,  or  that  grand  jurors 
should  misapply  or  mismanage  the 
money  raised  for  local  purposes  in 
counties  ?  If  they  thought  that 
England  expected  to  gain  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  let  them  call  for 
returns  of  the  present  amount  of 
taxation  in  the  two  countries,  for 
that  was  the  business-like  way  of 
looking  at  the  question.  Let  them 
call  for  a  return  of  all  the  taxes 
which  were  imposed  in  Ireland 
and  not  imposed  in  England,  and 
next  for  a  return  of  all  taxes  im¬ 
posed  in  England  and  not  imposed 
in  Ireland.  Let  them  call  for  an 
account  of  all  the  fetters  and  re¬ 
strictions  that  were  laid  on  Irish 
commerce,  which  were  not  also 
imposed  on  that  of  England  ;  let 
them  call  for  accounts  of  any  ex¬ 
clusive  restrictions  on  Irish  trade 
and  manufactures.  Call  for  such 
returns,  and  from  them  prove  the 
fact  ;  and  if  a  case  could  be  made 
out  to  show  that  such  injustice 
existed,  he  was  certain  that  the 
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House  of  Commons  would  not  only 
evince  a  disposition  to  remove  it, 
but  would  suspend  its  ordinary 
forms  to  do  it  more  speedily.  But 
they  were  told  that  if  Ireland  had 
her  own  Parliament,  she  would  be 
enabled  to  lay  a  tax  of  50  per  cent 
on  the  property  of  absentees.  What 
was  that  but  the  spoliation  of 
property  ?  Suppose  such  an  act 
had  passed  the  Irish  legislature, 
would  the  king  of  England,  he 
being  the  head  of  the  executive  of 
both  countries,  give  his  sanction  to 
such  an  act  against  his  English 
subjects  who  had  property  in  both 
countries,  and  who  chose  to  reside 
in  one  in  preference  to  the  other  ? 
If  he  should  not— and  that  he 
would  not  there  could  be  little 
doubt — then  at  once  would  come 
the  conflict  between  the  two 
countries— the  collision  in  which 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
would  be  attempted,  and  probably 
the  establishment  of  that  country 
as  a  republic.  Again,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  required  a  protection,  and 
that  a  local  legislature  would  give 
it — against  what? — against  Eng¬ 
lish  manufactures.  Why,  that  was 
nearly  the  case  which  now  agitated 
the  state  of  South  Carolina.  But 
suppose  that  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  Ireland  were  to  endeavour  to 
protect  its  own  commerce,  trade, 
and  manufactures  by  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  on  those  of  England,  was 
it  to  be  imagined  that  England 
would  remain  still,  and  see  such 
attempts  to  cripple  her  commerce 
and  manufactures  ?  Would  not 
petitions  pour  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  praying  for  similar 
restrictions  on  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  produce  of  Ire¬ 
land?  Should  we  not  soon  hear 
of  a  tax  on  Irish  corn?  Was  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  if  one 


commodity  was  taxed  in  one 
country,  that  it  should  be  followed 
up  by  the  taxation  of  some  article 
of  commerce  in  the  other?  Then, 
if  there  were  separate  systems  of 
finance  in  the  two  countries,  there 
would  be  separate  taxation  and 
separate  collections  of  revenue,  in 
which  the  two  countries  would  be 
constantly  brought  into  angry 
collisions;  for  it  was  not  the  mere 
amount  of  duties  to  be  so  collected, 
but  the  angry  feelings  to  which 
they  would  give  rise  in  both 
countries,  which  were  to  be  dreaded. 
On  these  grounds  he  would  repeat 
his  assertion,  that  England  had  no 
disposition  to  injure  Ireland.  It 
was  not  only  not  her  desire,  but  it 
was  manifestly  not  her  interest  to 
do  so.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
given  proofs  of  her  disposition  not 
to  press  hard  on  Ireland.  He  would 
take  the  case  of  the  poor-laws.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state 
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that  the  support  of  her  poor  pressed 
heavily  on  England ;  and  it  was 
equally  well  known  that  the  bur¬ 
thens  of  England  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  sums  she  paid  for 
the  relief  of  her  casual  poor,  a 
large  portion  of  which  consisted 
of  Irish.  It  was,  therefore,  mani¬ 
festly  the  interest  of  Englishmen 
that  a  system  of  poor-laws  should 
be  established  in  Ireland ,  yet  it 
was  well  known  that  English  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  Mouse  had  forborne  to 
press  the  subject,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  they  were  imposing 
a  burden  on  Ireland  from  motives 
of  their  own  benefit.  On  these 
grounds,  he  was  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  the  permanence  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  union.  The  amendment  of 
Mr.  O’Connell  could  serve  no  good 
purpose.  It  merely  proposed,  that 
the  address  should  be  considered 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
which  meant  nothing  more  than 
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this,  that  every  member  might 
make  as  many  speeches  as  he  chose, 
for  the  address  was  already  before 
the  whole  House.  The  other 
amendment  was  of  a  different 
character,  and,  if  he  had  been 
inclined  to  treat  this  as  a  party 
question,  there  might  have  been 
astute  reasons  why  he  should  sup¬ 
port  it.  But,  after  what  he  had 
heard,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do 
so,  for  he  felt  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  show  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  that  it  was  not 
disposed  to  sanction  a  measure 
which  would  tend,  not  merely  to 
legislative  separation,  but  to  actual 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
Without  mentioning  parts  of  the 
speech  about  which  there  might  be 
difference  of  opinion,  he  would  give 
the  address,  and  every  part  of  it, 
his  support.  On  the  first  question 
which  came  before  the  House,  in  a 
new  session,  unanimity  was  the 
first  object ;  a  preponderance  of 
opinion  was  the  next.  On  this 
occasion  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
support  the  Crown,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  maintaining  law 
and  order ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  as  an  indication  of  the 
course  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  pursue  on  future  occasions. 
Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  he 
pursued  this  course  from  any 
desire  to  recover  office.  He  felt 
that  between  himself  and  office 
there  was  as  wide  a  gulf  as  could 
separate  any  man  from  it  amongst 
those  whom  he  addressed.  He 
had  no  desire  to  replace  those 
gentlemen  he  saw  opposite  ;  but, 
although  he  gave  his  support  to 
them  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  it 
to  them  upon  public  grounds,  as 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  because 
they  required  support, — not  from 
any  increase  of  confidence  in  them, 
or  from  any  desire  to  benefit  in  the 
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slightest  degree  by  the  course  he 
pursued.  There  had  been  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution  of  that 
House;  and  the  course  taken  by 
public  men  in  that  House  must 
vary  also.  When  the  House  was 
divided  into  two  great  parties, 
contending  for  precedence,  each 
had  a  right  to  resort  to  those 
tactics  which  would  give  effect  to 
their  mutual  opposition,  and  that 
system  of  warfare,  when  employed 
by  one  party  against  another,  was 
a  legitimate  one.  But  circum¬ 
stances  had  changed  5  and  he  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  resort  to  that 
course  now.  When  he  saw  the 
government  disposed  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  property,  the  rights 
of  authority,  and  the  established 
order  of  things,  against  rash  inno¬ 
vators,  it  was  his  duty  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Crown,  as  a  paramount 
consideration,  not  from  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  ministers,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  right  to 
throw  the  little  weight  he  might 
possess  into  that  scale  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by 
the  preponderance  of  those  who 
discovered  a  general  tendency  to 
presume  t fiat  everything  establish¬ 
ed  was  wrong.  He  could  not  but 
fear  that  they  met  under  a  state  01 
things  in  which,  though  grievancse 
might  be  abated,  there  might  be 
too  strong  a  presumption  of  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  redress 
grievances.  He  knew  how  many 
expectations  had  been  excited,  and 
he  knew  that  three  months  would 
not  have  passed  without  a  disap¬ 
pointment  of  those  expectations, 
because  to  fulfil  them  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Thei  •e  was  a  desire  for  rash 
and  precipitate  legislation ;  and, 
from  the  number  of  subjects  he 
saw  already  proposed  for  discussion, 
he  feared  there  would  be  a  failure 
in  most,  and  that  noticing  would 
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be  done.  He  would  abstain  from 
any  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill  ;  Jet  them  abandon 
the  past,  and  look  to  the  future, 
for  the  subject  of  reform  had  greatly 
agitated  the  public  mind.  He  had 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  his 
Majesty’s  government,  that,  whilst 
they  wished  all  just  subjects  of 
grievance  to  be  redressed,  they 
were  determined  to  stand  by  the 
constitution  of  this  blouse  as  it 
existed,  and  to  resist  all  experi¬ 
ments  only  calculated  to  unsettle 
* 

the  public  mind.  On  that  ground 
he  supported  them.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  public  mind,  by 
disturbing  the  state  of  things, 
weakened  the  attachment  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  order.  It  was 
only  by  encouraging  their  love  of 
order,  by  maintaining  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  it,  and  by  promoting 
the  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes,  that  their  interests  could 
be  promoted  ;  and  it  would  afford 
them  more  permanent  relief,  than 
if  they  had  free  scope  for  confisca¬ 
tion. 

The  House  divided  first  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  O’Connell  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  address.  Only  40  members, 
of  whom  04  were  Irish  members, 
voted  for  it ;  against  it,  428.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  amendment  was  then 
put,  in  these  words;  f‘  But  if,  under 
the  circumstances  which  may  be 
disclosed  to  us,  we  maybe  induced 
to  entrust  your  Majesty  with 
additional  powers,  we  shall  feel  it 
our  duty  to  accompany  our  acqui¬ 
escence  in  your  wishes  by  a  close 
and  deliberate  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  discontent,  with 
the  view  of  applying  an  effectual 
remedy  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  House  to  receive  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  union, 


and  leave  ourselves  free  to  consider 
that  subject ;  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  ready  to  support  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  maintaining  that  union 
against  all  lawless  attempts  to  de¬ 
feat  it,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
security  of  your  Majesty’s  domin¬ 
ions.” — Lord  Althorp  was  equally 
opposed  to  this  amendment  as  to 
the  former,  because  it  did  not,  like 
the  address,  declare  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union,  but  left  it  doubtful 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
On  the  division,  GO  members  voted 
for  it ;  against  it,  393. 

The  minority  of  40  in  favour 
of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  amendment, 
consisted,  besides  34  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  of  5  select  English  radicals, 
Mr.  Hume,  Messrs.  Cobbett  and 
Fielding,  colleagues  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Oldham;  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  member  for  Birmingham ; 
Mr.  Faith  full,  for  Brighton  ;  and 
one  Scotch  member  of  the  same 
party,  the  member  for  Dundee,  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
H  ume,  elected  by  new  constitu¬ 
encies. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Cobbett  moved  that  the 
whole  of  the  address  should  be 
rejected,  and  that  another  which 
he  proposed,  to  the  following  effect, 
should  be  adopted  : — (i  Assuring  his 
Majesty  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  direct  its  most  serious 
attention  to  the  papers  which  his 
Majesty  had  directecUto  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  relating  to 
Portugal  and  Holland,  and  would 
anxiously  consider  the  questions 
relating  to  the  charters  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  East-India 
Company  ;  thanking  his  Majesty 
for  having  suggested  a  very  great 
alteration  with  respect  to  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  church  ( laughter ) , 
and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the 
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House  would  enter  into  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  that  subject  without 
passion  or  prejudice;  thanking1  his 
Majesty  for  having  directed  the 
estimates  to  be  prepared  with  all 
due  economy,  and  expressing  regret 
that  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
advised  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
lessening  the  burdens  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  community,  and  assuring  him, 
that  the  House  would  investigate 
the  causes  of  distress,  and  institute 
measures  to  produce  effectual  and 
permanent  relief 5  informing  his 
Majesty,  that  the  House  was  ready 
to  adopt  every  constitutional  mode 
of  controlling  and  punishing  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in 
Ireland,  and  of  strengthening  those 
ties  which  connected  the  two 
countries;  deeming  that  their  sepa¬ 
ration  would  be  fraught  with  de¬ 
struction  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  and 
assuring  his  Majesty  that  the 
House  was  determined  to  go  into  a 
full  consideration  of  the  manifold 
grievances  under  which  the  Irish 
people  laboured.”  Mr.  Cobbett 
found  only  23  members  to  vote 

V 

for  his  address,  while  323  voted 
against  it. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  anticipated  an 
overwhelming  quantity  of  attempt¬ 
ed  legislation,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  constitution  of  the  House, 
Ministers  themselves  saw  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  confine  the 
Session  within  any  reasonable 
bounds,  unless  the  working  hours 
of  the  House  were  increased,  and, 
if  possible,  the  love  of  speech¬ 
making  placed  under  some  re¬ 
straint.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Session,  lord  Althorp  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  certain  propositions  which 
he  intended  to  bring  forward, 
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with  a  view  to  these  objects. 
One  proposition  was,  that  the 
Vol.  LXXV. 


Speaker  should  take  the  chair 
at  12  o’clock,  and  proceed  with 
private  business  until  3  o’clock, 
when  the  House  would  adjourn 
until  5  o’clock,  at  which  hour  the 
public  business  on  the  books 
should  be  proceeded  with.  He 
would  also  suggest  an  alteration 
in  the  number  of  times  which 
members  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  the  presentation  of  peti¬ 
tions.  At  present,  a  member  was 
permitted  to  address  the  House, 
first  on  moving  that  the  petition 
be  brought  up ;  again,  on  moving 
that  it  be  read  ;  a  third  time,  on 
moving  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table;  and  a  fourth  time,  on 
moving  that  it  be  printed.  He 
should  propose  that  every  petition 
should  be  brought  up  and  read 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the 
first  motion  on  which  the  member 
should  address  the  House  should 
be  on  that  for  the  petition  being 
laid  on  the  table ;  and  again  on 
the  motion,  that  it  be  printed  ; 
so  that  the  mover  would  speak 
but  twice,  instead  of  four  times, 
as  at  present.  On  the  following 
day,  his  Lordship  moved  resolu¬ 
tions  in  these  terms.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  which  regarded  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  petitions  was  agreed  to. 
That  which  went  to  regulate  the 
meetings  of  the  House,  fixing  the 
morning  meeting  from  12  to  3, 
and  the  afternoon  meeting  at  5 
o’clock,  while  it  likewise  provided 
that  committees  should  sit  from 
9  to  12,  and  from  3  to  5,  thus 
imposing  on  members  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  on  committees  (and  they 
threatened  to  be  numerous)  un¬ 
interrupted  labour  for  fifteen  or 
seventeen  hours,  was  delayed  for  a 
fortnight,  on  the  suggestion  of  sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  thought  its  con¬ 
sequences  too  important  to  justify 
its  immediate  adoption  by  a  House 
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containing  300  new  members,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  parliamentary 
business.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
lord  A 1  thorp  accordingly  moved 
the  foil  o' w i n g  resol u ti on s :  - — - 

a  That  this  House  do  meet  every 
day,  except  Saturday  at  12  o’clock, 
at  noon,  for  private  business  and 
petitions,  and  do  continue  to  sit 
until  3  o’clock,  unless  the  business 
be  sooner  disposed  of.  —That 
when  such  business  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  if  before  3  o’clock,  or  at 
3  o’clock  precisely,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  there  may  be  business  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn 
the  House  till  a  quarter  before  5 
o’clock,  and  leave  the  chair  with¬ 
out  putting  any  question  for  ad¬ 
journment. 

That  business  thus  interrupt¬ 
ed  be  taken  up  again  on  the  next 
sitting-day  as  an  adjourned  debate, 
in  preference  to  other  business  of 
the  same  kind. 

“  That  if  a  House  be  not  form¬ 
ed  before  1  o’clock,  for  the  sitting 
between  12  o’clock  and  3  o’clock, 
Mr.  Speaker  do  then  take  the 
chair,  and  count  the  House,  and  if 
40  members  be  not  present,  do 
adjourn  the  House  till  a  quarter 
before  5  o’clock  :  and  in  a  like 
manner  when  the  House  is  to 
meet  at  a  quarter  before  5,  pur¬ 
suant  to  adjournment,  if  the 
House  be  not  formed  before  5 
o’clock,  the  Speaker  do  then  take 
the  chair,  and  count  the  House, 
and  if  40  members  be  not  present, 
do  adjourn  the  House  till  \2 
o’clock  the  next  day,  unless  such 
day  be  Saturday,  in  which  case 
Mi*.  Speaker  do  adjourn  the 
House  to  Monday,  at  12  o’clock, 

“  That  when  a  House  is  formed 
at  5  o’clock,  pursuant  to  adjourn¬ 
ment,  the  House  will  immediately 
proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day 
set  down  in  the  order-book. 


“That  committees  have  power 
to  sit  from  10  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  until  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  have  leave  to  sit  during 
the  sitting  of  the  House. 

“  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Session,  to  which  shall  be 
referred  all  petitions  presented  to 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  complain  of  undue  returns, 
or  relate  to  private  bills ;  and  that 
such  committee  do  classify  the 
same,  and  prepare  abstracts  of  the 
same,  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
shall  appear  to  them  best  suited 
to  convey  to  the  House  all  re¬ 
quisite  information  respecting  their 
contents,  and  do  report  the  same 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House  ; 
and  that  such  reports  do  in  all 
cases  set  forth  the  number  of  sig¬ 
natures  to  each  petition. 

And  that  such  committee  have 
power  to  direct  the  printing  in 
extenso  of  such  petitions,  or  of 
such  parts  of  petitions  as  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  require  it.” 

Some  members  having  objected 
the  probable  difficulty  of  making  a 
House  of  40  members  at  12,  for 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  when 
a  long  sitting  was  to  commence  at 
5  for  public  business,  lord  Althorp 
consented  to  a  House  being  made 
if  20  members  were  present  at  a 
quarter  past  12  j  but  it  would  be 
left  open  to  any  member  after  that, 
who  might  object  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  business  being  decided  by 
so  thin  a  House,  to  notice  that  40 
members  were  not  present,  and  to 
move  that  the  Mouse  be  counted, 
in  which  case  the  House  should 
stand  adjourned  till  5.  If  no 
counting  out  of  the  blouse  took 
place,  the  House  might  re¬ 
sume  at  f>  without  being  again 
counted  ;  but  it  should  be  counted, 
and  40  members  be  present,  if  the 
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adjournment  had  been  made  from 
want  of  40  members  being  present 
in  the  early  sitting. — Sir  Robert 
Peel  disliked  the  principle  of  the 
interval  between  3  and  5,  because 
he  thought  there  would  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  members  to¬ 
gether  again  at  the  latter  hour, 
and  that  the  arrangement,  how¬ 
ever  it  might  suit  members  who 
resided  near  the  House,  would  be 
most  inconvenient  to  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance.  At  all  events, 
.  if  the  House  was  to  meet  at  12, 
the  chair  should  then  be  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  committees,  for 
no  physical  constitution  could 
stand  the  additional  labour  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  on  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Flume  wished  to 
have  it  made  imperative  on  the 
Speaker  to  adjourn  the  Flouse 
every  night  at  10  o’clock  ;  Mr. 
O’Connell  proposed  it  should  meet 
at  10  in  the  morning,  and  sit  till 
8  or  9  at  night ;  and  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  that  it  should  sit  from  2 
to  11 — the  first  two  hours  being 
devoted  to  private  business,  and 
the  second  two  to  public  petitions. 
Mr.  Goulburn  was  afraid,  that 
any  regulation  like  that  proposed 
would  only  aggravate  the  great 
evil  attending  the  presentation  of 
petitions — namely,  the  disposition 
of  members  to  make  long  speeches. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  long 
speeches,  Mr.  Buckingham  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  members  who  in¬ 
tended  to  speak  on  any  subject 
should  enter  their  names  in  a 
book — that  the  Speaker  should 
call  upon  them  in  their  order — ■ 
that  every  speaker  should  be 
limited  to  one  speech  of  20 
minutes,  except  the  mover,  who 
was  to  be  indulged  with  two, 
of  half  an  hour  each— -that  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  more  than  ten  minutes  on 


the  presentation  of  petitions,  or 
more  than  five  minutes  when 
speaking  to  order,  or  in  explana¬ 
tion  ;  white  Mr.  Cohbett  declared, 
that  the  whole  arrangement  was  a 
premeditated  plan  to  abridge  the 
right  of  petition,  or  to  render  it 
useless,  by  having  the  petitions 
presented  to  empty  benches. 
The  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  Flouse  met  at  12  o’clock, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  27th  of 
February.  Even  this,  however, 
was  found  insufficient  to  meet  the 
business  created  for  the  Flouse ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  the  early  sitting 
to  orders  of  the  day,  on  three  days 
in  the  week,  leaving  the  other  two 
for  petitions. 

At  the  general  election,  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  of 
Durham  had  returned,  as  one  of 
its  representatives,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
gentleman  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  When  Mr. 
Pease  appeared,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  to  be  sworn  in,  he  de¬ 
clined,  as  being  a  Quaker,  to  take 
any  oath,  but  offered  to  give  his 
solemn  Affirmation.  The  Speaker 
directed  him  to  withdraw,  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  he  could  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  make  bis  affirmation 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Flouse. 
On  the  motion  of  lord  A 1  thorp,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report 
what  proceedings  were  to  be  found 
on  the  journals,  and  what  was  the 
state  of  the  law,  in  regard  to 
Quakers  being  allowed  to  make 
an  Affirmation  instead  of  taking 
an  oath.  On  the  14th,  the  report 
of  this  committee  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  its  chairman, 
Mr .  Wynn,  moved,  that  Mix 
Pease  was  entitled  to  take  his  seat 
on  making  his  solemn  Affirmation 
and  declaration  at  the  table  in 
lieu  of  those  oatlig  which 


were 
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demanded  from  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  The  case 
seemed  to  him,  he  said,  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  construction  to  be 
given  to  the  22  George  II.  cap. 
40.  There  had  been  a  contrary 
decision  of  the  blouse  of  Commons, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Archdale  a 
Quaker,  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  and  subsequently  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  and  8th  William 
III.  Mr.  Archdale  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  make  his  de¬ 
claration  of  fidelity,  if  it  would  be 
accepted  in  place  of  the  oath  ;  but 
the  House  would  not  receive  it, 
and,  as  he  declined  to  take  the 
oath,  declared  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  sit.  The  words  of  the 
7th  and  8th  William  lib  were  so 
strong,  that  he  would  have  voted 
against  this  resolution  in  Mr. 
Archdale’s  case.  But  if  any 
doubtscould  have  existed  then,  they 
had  been  entirely  removed  by  the 
22nd  George  11.  That  statute 
proceeded  on  the  recital  of  doubts 
having  arisen  whether  the  Affir¬ 
mation  allowed  to  be  made  by 
Quakers  under  the  8th  George  I. 
could  be  allowed  in  any  case 
where  an  Act  of  Parliament  re¬ 
quired  an  oath,  unless  such  Act 
expressly  allowed  the  declaration 
or  Affirmation,  instead  of  an  oath. 
On  this  recital,  the  statute  enact¬ 
ed,  “  That  in  all  cases  wherein,  by 
any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
now  in  force,  or  hereafter  to  lie 
made,  an  oath  is  or  shall  he 
allowed,  authorized,  directed,  or 
required,  the  solemn  Affirmation 
or  declaration  of  any  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  the  form  pre¬ 
scribed,  by  the  said  Act  made  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  late  Majesty’s 
reicn,  shall  be  allowed  and  taken 
instead  of  such  oath,  although  no 
particular  or  express  provision  be 
made  for  that  purpose  in  such  Act 


or  Acts;”  and  further,  “  the  said 
solemn  Affirmation  or  declaration 
so  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  ad¬ 
judged  and  taken,  and  is  hereby 
enacted  and  declared  to  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  all  courts  of 
justice  and  other  places,  where  by 
law  an  oath  is,  or  shall  be  allowed, 
authorized,  directed,  or  required, 
as  if  such  Quaker  had  taken  an 
oath  in  the  usual  form.”  Now, 
this  enactment  was  so  universally 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which 
oaths  were  administered,  that  he 
was  certain  the  gentleman  now 
applying  to  take  his  seat,  might, 
if  balloted  on  an  election  com¬ 
mittee,  act  as  a  member  of  such 
committee  ;  taking,  instead  of  the 
oath,  his  solemn  Affirmation  or 
declaration.  It  was  true  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackstone  had  said,  that, 
u  a  statute  which  treats  of  things 
or  persons  of  an  inferior  rank 
cannot,  by  any  general  words  be 
extended  to  those  of  a  superior.” 
That  doctrine  was  quite  correct 
where  general  words  only  were 
employed  in  the  statute  ;  but,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  words  of 
the  statute  were  express  and  par¬ 
ticular,  declaring  the  Affirmation 
of  a  Quaker  to  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  an  oath  in  all 
courts  of  justice  and  other  places 
where  by  law  an  oath  could  be  re¬ 
quired.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
superior  to  all  other  courts  in  their 
privileges  and  rights,  and  that  these 
could  not  be  limited  by  implica¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  notoriously  the 
practice  of  the  other  House,  when 
acting  not  in  its  judicial,  but  in 
its  legislative  capacity,  and  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  expediency  or  in¬ 
expediency  of  a  proposed  law,  to 
examine  Quakers  on  their  solemn 
Affirmation.  They  did  it  con- 
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stantly  in  the  case  both  of  Divorce 
Bills  and  of  Inclosure  Bills.  On 
the  same  principle  lie  thought  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
House  to  admit  Mr.  Pease  to 
make  his  declaration  at  the  table, 
in  lieu  of  taking  the  oath  required 

from  other  members. —The  Solicit- 

/ 

or  General  agreed  in  these  views. 
Originally  by  the  common  law, 
every  person  duly  elected,  was 
entitled  to  his  seat  without  taking 
any  oath.  Oaths  were  first  re¬ 
quired  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  1.  But  as  that  statute,  and 
the  other  statutes  imposing  oaths, 
were  infringements  on  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  were  besides,  penal 
statutes,  they  must  be  literally 
and  strictly  construed ;  whereas 
the  remedial  laws,  relaxing  such 
provisions,  and  so  far  restoring 
the  common-law  right,  were  to  be 
liberally  construed.  It  was  clear 
that  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
7th  and  8th  William  III.,  Qua¬ 
kers  could  not  sit  in  Parliament, 
having  been  excluded,  along  with 
all  other  dissenters,  by  the  30th 
Charles  II. ;  but  under  the  Act  of 
William  they  would  have  been  ad¬ 
missible,  if  its  provisions,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  had  been  con¬ 
strued  liberally.  In  a  case  which 
occurrred  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  Chief  Justice  Holt  had 
held,  that  in  all  cases  where  an 
oath  was  required,  the  Affirmation 
of  a  Quaker  could  be  taken,  under 


the  exceptions  contained  in  the 
Act  itself,  viz.  evidence  in  criminal 
trials,  and  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
persons  appointed  to  offices  under 
the  government.  In  another  case 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Mansfield  had  said,  that  he  could 
not  even  start  a  doubt,  the  point 
was  so  clear.  But,  at  all  events, 
the  Act  of  George  II.  had  removed 
every  doubt.  It  was  true,  that 
superior  courts,  or  persons  of 
superior  rank,  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  merely  mentioned  courts  or 
persons  of  an  inferior  order  ;  and  it 
was  likewise  true,  as  a  maxim  of  law, 
that  the  King  was  not  bound  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  unless  he  was 
expressly  mentioned  in  it ;  but 
then  the  King  was  bound  by  an 
Act  in  which  the  legislature 
plainly  intended  to  include  the 
King.  Now  it  was  evident,  that 
the  legislature,  in  passing  the 
22nd  George  II.,  intended  to  put 
Quakers  on  the  same  footing  in 
England,  with  all  other  dissenters, 
except  Catholics  ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  the  Act  ought  to  be  con¬ 
strued  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  legislature  in  pass¬ 
ing  it. 

No  member  expressed  an  op¬ 
posite  opinion  ;  and  the  motion  to 
allow  Mr.  Pease  to  make  his 
solemn  Affirmation,  in  place  of 
taking  the  oath,  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 


CIIAP.  II. 


Bill  for  t he  Suppression  of  Disturbances  in  Ireland  introduced  into  the 
IIou  sc  of  Lords — Explanation  of  its  provisions ,  and,  description  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  by  Earl  Grey — The  Bill  passes  the  Lords  with¬ 
out  opposition — In  the  Commons,  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  met  by 
an  Amendment  for  a fortnight!  s  delay — Debate  of  six  days — Speeches 
of  Lord  Alt  harp — Mr,  Grote — Mr.  Stanley  —  Sir  Robert  Reel — Mr. 
O' Connell —Division  on  the  first  reading — Amendment  that  the  Bill 
was  unnecessary ,  moved  against  the  second  reading,  and  lost — Opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Bill  going  into  Committee — Proceedings  and  discussions  in 
the  Committee,  and  alterations  introduced  into  the  Bill — Bill  passed — 
Discussions  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  alterations  made  in  the  Bill — * 
Bill  for  changing  the  place  of  trial  for  offences  in  Ireland — Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Coercion  Aid — Mr.  Stanley  resigns  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  is  made  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 


rTIHE  first  important  subjects 
A  for  the  consideration  of  par¬ 
liament  were  those  measures  for 
the  more  effective  government  of 
Ireland  which  had  already  produced 
so  much  warm  debate  The  Irish 
members,  and  some  English  mem¬ 
bers,  had  not  concealed  their  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  church  establish- 
ment  in  Ireland,  as  being  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  grievances  under 
which  that  part  of  the  empire 
laboured.  Ministers,  too,  while 
pressing  Parliament  to  arm  the 
government  with  extraordinary 
powers,  had  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  remove  evils,  and  more 
especially  to  deal  with  the  church. 
Before  they  proceeded  even  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  bill  for  putting  down 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  lord  Al- 
thorp  had  opened,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  measures  which  he 
meant  to  propose  in  regard  to  the 
church  ;  and  before  the  former  had 
come  down  from  the  Lords  to  the 
lower  House,  the  Irish  secretary 


had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  grand -jury  laws 
of  Ireland. 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  called,  the  Coer¬ 
cion  Bill,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  earl  Grey,  and 
read  a  first  time,  on  the  15th  Fe¬ 
bruary.  His  lordship  stated  that 
ministers  proposed  such  a  bill, 
without  applying  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 

which  rendered  it  necessary,  be- 

•  ' 

cause  the  evils  to  be  redressed  were 
so  great  and  so  notorious  as  to  ren¬ 
der  inquiry  superfluous.  It  was  not 
with  a  secret  conspiracy,  directing 
its  concealed  attacks  against  the 
government,  that  they  had  to  do 
—  it  was  not  by  covert  measures 
that  they  were  assailed — it  was 
not  the  secret  seeds  of  mischief 
against  which  they  had  to  provide. 
The  further  powers  which  govern¬ 
ment  demanded,  were  called  for  in 
order  to  repress  a  system  of  as- 
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sociation  which  proceeded  openly 
under  an  organization,  and  was 
avowedly  directed  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  objects  that  destroyed 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  threatened  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  empire— to 
put  down  combinations  formed  in 
defiance  of  the  law  —  to  defeat 
armed  bodies  that  violated  the 
rights  of  property,  indicted  death 
for  purposes  of  terror  or  vengeance, 
and  rendered  the  law  nugatory  by 
deter rj ng  prosecutors  and  witnesses, 
and  intimidating  jurors.  The  as¬ 
sociation  newly  formed  in  Ireland, 
under  the  title  of  the  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers,  avowedly  had  for  its  object 
the  repeal  of  the  union.  Neither 
past  experience,  nor  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  furnished  any 
well-grounded  expectation  that  a 
mere  redress  of  grievances  would 
restore  peace  to  Ireland.  No  one 
had  been  more  sanguine  than  him¬ 
self  in  hoping  that  emancipation 
would  have  produced  tranquillity, 
and  that  Parliament  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course 
of  further  amelioration  undisturbed 
by  popular  violence.  But  Be  had 
been  grievously  disappointed.  To 
allow  such  a  pause  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  promoters  of 
agitation  ;  the  sweets  of  power  had 
been  tasted  by  the  popular  leaders ; 
the  slow  work  of  redress  did  not 
answer  their  washes  or  purposes  ; 
from  that  moment,  agitation  was 
renewed,  and  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  become,  and  now  was,  worse, 
perhaps,  than  at  any  former  period. 
Nay,  this  new  body  of  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers  threatened  consequences  still 
more  alarming.  Its  organization 
w'as  to  extend  over  the  whole 
country.  There  wras  a  central  as¬ 
sociation  in  Dublin,  and  for  every 
parish  in  Ireland  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  three  pacificators,  one  of 
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whose  duties  was  to  enlist  and 
enrol  the  neighbouring  population, 
farmers  and  labourers,  in  associa¬ 
tions  which  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  association. 
The  declared  objects  of  the  society 
were,  pacification,  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace,  the  holding  meetings 
simultaneously  with  the  quarter 
sessions,  superseding  the  necessity 
of  police.  That  the  Volunteers  w  ere 
to  he  ultimately  armed,  though  at 
present  unarmed,  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  but  they  wrere  not  to  he 
armed  till  the  law  of  the  land 
permitted  it — till  the  association 
became,  by  the  influence  of  moral 
and  physical  agency,  a  power  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  government  itself,  and 
could  establish,  as  a  proof  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  success,  a  national  guard 
similar  to  that  of  a  neighbouring 
country.  This  was  the  association, 
and  its  action  depended  on  the 
breath  of  a  single  man.  A  Mr. 
Steele,  a  person  actively  employed 
by  these  Volunteers,  had  professed 
himself  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  liberator  and 
pacificator  of  his  country.  No  man 
can  he  a  pacificator,  unless  he  be  a 
fierce  popular  agitator,  and  has  the 
approbation  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 
X  told  the  men  of  Clare,  that  if 
such  a  crisis  were  to  arrive,  in 
consequence  of  any  atrocious  act  of 
the  government,  like  that  of  Cam¬ 
den  and  Castiereagh  in  1798,  and 
if  O’Connell  should  command  us 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  blood, 
and  convulsion,  instead  of  our 
usual  constitutional  warfare,  in 
that  case,  I  would  not  order  the 
Clare  men  to  go  into  C rati oe- wood 
to  cut  down  trees  for  pike-handles, 
but  I  would  first  send  them  to  cut 
down  the  trees  on  my  own  domain, 
and  would  not  myself  be  idle,  nor 
a  mere  looker  on,  in  the  conflict. ” 
Such  an  association  could  not  bo 
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suffered  to  exist,  and  to  extend 
itself  throughout  so  many  ramifi¬ 
cations,  without  an  abandonment 
of  the  security,  the  safety,  and  the 
power,  on  the  maintenance  of  which 
government  must  depend  for  its 
well-being.  To  put  down  this  as¬ 
sociation,  therefore,  and  associa¬ 
tions  like  it,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  intended  bill. 

The  other  provisions  would  be 
directed  to  repress  disturbances, 
for,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  a 
state  of  things  existed  little  short 
of  actual  rebellion.  Bodies  of  men 
were  collected  and  arrayed  by  sig¬ 
nals,  evidently  directed  by  a  system 
of  organization  in  which  many 
ware  combined,  and  they  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  had 
hitherto  set  at  defiance  all  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  law  and  government. 
Me  would  not  say  how  far  these 
disturbances  and  the  association  of 
Volunteers  or  its  measures  were 
connected  as  cause  and  effect ;  but 
there  certainly  was  a  remarkable 
coir  .  ;e  between  them ;  and  per¬ 
sons  forming  such  an  association, 
and  taking  advantage  of  its  meet¬ 
ings  to  make  violent  and  inflam¬ 
matory  harangues,  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  if  further  discontented 
feelings  and  disturbances  were 
grafted  on  their  proceedings.  If 
the  police  force  was  denounced  as 
cruel,  arbitrary,  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  was  it  wonderful,  that  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  police,  and  death, 
should  follow  ?  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  notorious. 
The  disturbers  did  not  proceed 
merely  against  tithes.  They  pre¬ 
scribed  the  terms  on  which  land 
should  be  let  ;  and  any  who  dis¬ 
obeyed  their  orders  were  subject 
to  have  their  property  destroyed, 
or  to  be  put  to  death.  They  dic¬ 
tated  what  persons  should  employ 


and  be  employed,  forbidding  la¬ 
bourers  to  work  for  obnoxious 
masters,  and  preventing  a  master 
from  employing  such  as  were  not 
obedient  to  their  orders.  They 
enforced  their  commands  by  acts 
of  cruelty  and  outrage — by  spolia¬ 
tion — murder— attacks  on  houses 
in  the  dead  of  night— by  dragging 
the  inmates  from  their  beds,  and 
so  maltreating  them,  that  death 
often  ensued,  or  by  inflicting  evils 
scarcely  less  than  death.  These 
persons  assembled  by  signals,  made 
concerto  movements,  watched  the 
route  of  the  military,  and,  by  in¬ 
formation  received,  so  avoided  them 
that  they  could  not  be  put  down 
by  the  army.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  one  object  of  the  act  to  prevent 
meetings  of  people  by  night. 

But  a  still  more  material  object 
was,  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
law.  The  ordinary  tribunals  had 
been  rendered  almost  powerless, 
for  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
exposed  persons  to  persecution  and 
injury  was,  the  having  assisted  in 
any  manner  in  prosecutions  for 
such  offences;  witnesses  and  jurors 
were  equally  terrified  into  silence. 
In  one  instance,  the  master  of  a 
female  servant  was  ordered  to  dis¬ 
miss  her,  because  her  mother  had 
given  evidence  against  a  person 
brought  to  trial  for  a  capital  crime; 
and  similar  cases  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  A  letter  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  dated  Cashel,  Jan.  29,  from 
a  chief  constable  of  police,  giving 
an  account  of  a  murder  a  which 
had  just  been  perpetrated  in  that 
neighbourhood  by  five  armed  men, 
who  went  to  the  house  of  Patrick 
Lalor,  a  man  of  nearly  70  years  of 
age,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body.  lie  had  been  ordered  to 
give  up  some  ground  which  he 
held,  but  disobeyed  the  mandated 
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The  writer  added,  there  was 

strong  moral  evidence  against  a 
man  who  had  formerly  occupied 
the  land  in  question,  and  that  the 
police  had  brought  into  Cashel 
a  son  of  Lai  or,  who  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  murder,  and 
whose  manner  betrayed,  that  he 
knew  more  than  he  chose  to  ad¬ 
mit.”  Here  was  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  murder  for  holding  land 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  dis- 

mt 

timbers,  and  a  system  of  terror 
which  prevented  a  son  from  giving 
evidence  as  to  the  murder  of  his 
father.  All  their  lordships  must 
have  seen  statements  of  the  murder 
of  the  police  at  Carrickshaugh.  On 
the  trial  of  the  murderers  at  the 
Kilkenny  assizes,  the  jury,  not 
agreeing,  was  dismissed.  It  had 
been  agreed  in  the  jury-room,  that 
nothing  should  be  stated  as  to  the 
opinions  of  individual  jurymen ; 
yet,  in  half  an  hour,  the  names  of 
those  for  acquittal,  or  for  convic¬ 
tion,  were  printed,  the  former  in 
black,  and  the  latter,  or,  as  they 
were  designated,  the  jurors  who 
were  for  blood,  in  red  ink.  The 
result  was,  that  those  whose  names 
were  printed  in  red  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  At  the  Clon¬ 
mel  assizes  in  October  last,  when 
a  person  was  to  be  tried  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  tithe,  only  76 
jurors,  out  of  265  who  had  been 
summoned,  made  their  appearance. 
A  gentleman  had  been  murdered 
in  sight  of  his  own  gate,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  dispute  connected 
with  tithes.  His  son-in-law  was 
summoned  by  the  coroner,  to  give 
evidence  against  the  supposed  mur¬ 
derer.  His  answer  was,  f<r  that  he 
would  submit  to  any  penalty  the 
crown  or  the  law  might  impose 
upon  him,  but  he  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  trial,  because  he  knew 
that  if  he  stood  forward  as  a  wit¬ 
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ness  on  the  occasion,  his  life  would 
inevitably  be  forfeited.”  The  Irish 
government  had  received  a  notice 
from  Kilkenny:  u  it  is  right  the 
government  should  know,  in  due 
time,  that  many  gentlemen,  who 
have  always  been  most  conscienti¬ 
ous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
will  not  attend  at  the  next  assizes. 
They  care  not  what  penalty  may 
be  imposed  on  them.  They  refuse 
to  attend,  because  they  know  that 
death  will  follow,  if  they  dare  to 
act.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  that  they  cannot,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  found 
guilty.”  No  wonder  that  outrage 
had  become  triumphant.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  Irish  crime,  during  last 
year,  contained,  172  homicides; 
465  robberies ;  568  burglaries ; 
455  acts  of  houghing  of  cattle; 
2,095  illegal  notices ;  425  illegal 
meetings;  796  malicious  injuries 
to  property;  753  attacks  on  houses; 
280  arsons  ;  3,156  serious  assaults. 
The  aggregate  of  crimes  of  every 
description,  during  the  ye.^,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  9,000,  and  it  was  on  the  increase. 
In  the  province  of  Leinster,  the 
number  of  crimes  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September, 
had  been  1,279 ;  in  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  months,  it  had  risen  to 
1,64 6.  There  was  a  system  of 
general  demoralization,  such  as 
never  before  existed  in  a  country 
calling  itself  civilized. 

FI  is  lordship  then  stated  the 
provisions  by  which  ministers  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  these  evils.  The 
bill,  he  said,  combined  many  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  several  laws  that  had 
been  passed  both  in  the  Irish  and 
English  Parliament  for  the  re 
pr  ession  of  such  lawless  scenes  as 
he  had  described,  with  such  alter¬ 
ations  as  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  The 
provisions  for  suppressing  illegal 
societies  or  associations,  had  been 
adopted  from  the  statute  8th  of 
George  IV.  cap.  i,  which  em¬ 
powered  the  lord-lieutenant  to  sup- 
Pr  ess  the  meeting  of  any  assembly 
which  should  be  deemed  by  him 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and 
to  prevent  the  future  meeting  by 
adjournment  of  sucli  assembly, 
under  any  different  denomination 
whatsoever.  The  assembling  was 
made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
Provision  was  made  for  proclaim¬ 
ing  districts  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  courts  should  be  appointed,  in 
which  offences  connected  with  the 
proclamation  of  disturbed  districts, 
and  for  suppressing  illegal  meet¬ 
ings,  were  to  be  tried,  it  was 
also  provided,  that  persons  pro¬ 
secuted  under  this  act  should  be 
obliged  to  plead  forthwith,  as  in 
cases  of  felony,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  delay  their  trial.  The 
lord-lieutenant  was  empowered  to 
declare,  on  due  information,  any 
county  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state; 
such  county  to  be  immediately 
deemed  a  proclaimed  district.  All 
parties  were  to  be  warned  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  seditious  and  illegal 
meetings.  No  persons  were  to  be 
absent  from  their  houses  from  an 
hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise,  un¬ 
less  they  could  give  good  reason 
for  their  being  abroad,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  found  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  This  provision  was 
taken  from  the  4th  of  George  I., 
and  might  seem  a  severe  one,  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Another 
provision  was,  that  meetings,  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  for  discussing  any  griev¬ 
ance  in  church  or  state,  should  not 
be  held  without  giving  10  days’ 


notice  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
obtaining  his  sanction  to  such 
meeting.  The  period  of  10  days 
was  selected  lest  meetings  should 
be  held  at  a  distance  from  Dublin, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  by  this  arrangement, 
time  was  given  for  forwarding  a 
due  notice  of  such  meetings  to 
government,  as  well  as  for  receiv¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  the  requisition. 
Ministers  further  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  that  proclaimed  districts 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  martial  law.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  military  courts  should 
be  formed  to  try  all  offences  under 
this  act,  with  power  to  pronounce 
sentence  as  decidedly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  as  any  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  This,  on  the  face  of 
it,  appeared  unconstitutional.  It 
was,  unquestionably,  substituting  a 
military  tribunal  for  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law.  But  to  make  the 
law  efficient  for  the  correction  of 
the  evils  which  he  had  described, 
it  was  not  possible  to  stop  short  of 
this  proposition.  By  the  39th  of 
George  III.  powers  were  given  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  courts-martial.  It 
was  therein  provided,  that  courts- 
martial,  assembled  under  that  act, 
should  not  consist  of  more  than 
nine  gentlemen,  nor  less  than  five. 
It  was  also  provided,  that  no  officer 
under  21  years  of  age,  or  who  had 
held  his  commission  for  less  than 
two  years,  should  act  on  any  such 
court-martial.  These  provisions 
were  continued  in  the  bill  which 
he  was  about  to  propose.  It  was 
further  provided,  that  such  courts- 
martial  should  not  have  the  power 
of  trying  for  any  offence  to  which 
a  felonious  punishment  was  at¬ 
tached,  except  by  the  special  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lord-lieutenant ;  and, 
in  that  case,  they  should  not  pro- 
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iiou nee  sentence  beyond  transport¬ 
ation  for  life  or  for  seven  years. 
Under  the  former  act,  a  court- 
martial  was  permitted  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  a  King’s  serjeant, 
or  a  serjeant-at-law  ;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  made  imperative  that 
a  serjeant-at-law,  or  a  King’s 
counsel,  should  sit  to  assist  in  the 
judgment.  A  clause  was  likewise 
introduced  to  shield  officers  who 
had  acted  on  courts-martial  under 
this  act  from  future  prosecution. 
It  was  clear  that,  however  faith¬ 
fully,  however  carefully,  however 
justly  (and,  he  believed,  that  in 
no  case  would  they  be  found  to  act 
otherwise  than  faithfully, carefully, 
and  justly),  those  officers  performed 
their  unpleasant  duty,  they  could 
not  be  protected,  except  by  the 
power  of  the  law,  from  future  vex¬ 
ation,  and  from  the  most  litigious 
proceedings.  To  prevent  this,  it 
was  provided,  that  any  complaints 
made  against  officers,  on  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  any  court- 
martial  to  which  they  might  have 
been  attached  should  be  inquired 
into  before  a  court-martial  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose.  The  bill 
further  gave  power  to  enter  houses 
in  search  of  arms,  and  persons  re¬ 
fusing  to  produce  them  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  punishment ;  and  it  was 
made  a  misdemeanor  to  disperse 
seditious  papers  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  with  a  provision,  that  if 
the  person  actually  dispersing  them 
gave  up  his  employer,  the  former 
should  be  discharged.  Lastly,  it 
was  intended  to  be  enacted,  that 
when  any  individual  arrested  under 
this  bill  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  w  i  th  i  n  t  h  ree  cal  e  n  dar  m  on  t  h  s 
after  his  having  been  so  arrested, 
it  should  be  a  sufficient  return  to 
the  writ,  that  the  person  so  de¬ 
tained  was  kept  in  custody  on  a 
charge  of  offence  perpetrated  in  a 


proclaimed  district.  The  power, 
however,  of  detaining  a  person  thus 
charged  was  to  be  limited  to  three 
months;  for  it  was  provided,  that 
every  person  arrested  should  be 
brought  to  trial  within  three  calen¬ 
dar  months,  or  should  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

The  bill  encountered  no  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Lords,  the  conservative, 
or  anti-ministerial  peers  thinking 
that  the  only  fault  lay  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  not  having  had  recourse 
to  such  measures  sooner.  Lord 
Teynham,  objected  to  leaving  the 
power  of  proclaiming  a  district 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  alone,  and  moved  for  a  list 
of  Irish  privy  councillors,  with  the 
intention  of  proposing  that  such 
proclamations  should  be  signed  by 
six  privy  councillors;  but  his  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  Some  amendments  were 
adopted  in  Committee,  arising 
principally  from  suggestions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  regarding  the 
constitution,  the  powers,  and  the 
mode  of  procedure,  of  the  courts- 
martial,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
on  the  22nd  without  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  division. 

It  had  to  struggle,  however, 
through  a  much  more  stormy 
course  in  the  lower  blouse.  When 
it  came  down  from  the  Lords,  on 
the  22nd,  the  first  reading  was 
postponed  till  the  27th ;  many 
members  having  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  should  be  printed  before 
passing  through  any  of  its  stages. 
Mr.  O’Connell  immediately  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  a  call 
of  the  House  for  the  27th,  and 
would  repeat  the  call  whenever  he 
thought  he  perceived  any  relaxation 
of  its  effects,  so  long  as  the  bill  was 
before  the  House.  He  taunted 
ministers,  likewise,  with  the  delay 
which  he  insinuated  was  inter*. 
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posed  to  their  remedial  measures, 
and  reminded  them  there  was 
another  House  of  Parliament, 
through  which  they  might  find  it 
impossible  to  carry  redress  of 
grievances,  with  whatever  unan¬ 
imity  it  might  enact  measures  of 
coercion  —  a  House  where  f<  any 
measure  springing  from  malignant 
hatred  of  Ireland  was  sure  to 
pass/’  Mr.  Stanley  denied,  that 
there  was  anjr  necessity  for  the 
remedial  and  the  repressive  mea¬ 
sures  going  on  together,  but  he 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
ministers  could  not  carry  both, 
they  would  resign.  He  would 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this 
or  that  measure  should  be  passed 
first;  it  was  sufficient  to  state, 
that  if  they  could  not  carry  every¬ 
thing  they  proposed,  they  were  no 
longer  the  government.  The  two 
sets  of  measures  were  independent 
of  each  other,  but  the  rejection  of 
either  would  equally  establish  this 
fact,  that  the  administration  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  could  not  continue  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the 
House  having  been  called  over, 
lord  Althorp  moved  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill.  Ministers,  he 
said,  had  waited  to  the  last,  to 
ascertain  whether  order  could  be 
restored  by  the  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.  On  their  ap¬ 
pointment  to  oilicc,  they  had  sent 
a  special  commission  into  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  it  had  been 
successful.  When  the  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Queen's  County,  the 
same  experiment  had  been  tried, 
but  it  had  utterly  failed.  Outrage, 
and  open  and  successful  defiance 
of  the  law,  had  spread  more 
widely,  and  were  increasing  with 
frightful  rapidity.  His  Lordship 
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entered  into  a  full  detail  of  par¬ 
ticular  offences,  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  insubordination. 
The  first  case  to  which  he  would 
refer  was  that  of  the  murder  of  a 
man  nanlcd  Farrell,  at  Castle 
Comer,  in  February  last.  A  large 

body  of  men  entered  his  house, 

*  ' 

and,  in  the  words  of  the  person 
who  gave  the  information,  he  was 
shot  like  a  dog  through  the  head. 
The  next  was  the  murder  of  a 
man  named  Patts,  an  engineer  at 
a  colliery  near  Kilkenny,  in 
March.  About  11  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
20  persons,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  barracks  in  which 
the  50th  regiment  were  quartered, 
four  men  went  up  to  and  shot 
him,  and  then  walked  deliberately 
away  ;  and  though  this  crime  was 
committed  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  had  stated,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  its 
perpetration  or  to  arrest  the  mur¬ 
derers.  The  next  case  was  the 
murder  of  a  person  named  Mana. 
Between  10  and  II  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  he  proceeded  from  his 
residence  to  a  carpenter’s  shop, 
about  a  mile  distant,  in  which 
were  a  man  and  a  boy  ;  three  men 
followed  him  into  the  shop,  and 
fired  at  and  wounded  him  severe¬ 
ly  ;  they  then  knocked  him  down 
and  killed  him  with  the  but 
end  of  their  guns.  Another  case  of 
murder  was  that  of  a  man  named 
Shoe,  at  Cashel,  on  the  20th  of 
August.  This  person  was  in 
a  room  of  a  public-house  with 
two  other  persons,  when  two 
men  entered  the  room  with  their 
faces  blackened,  and  one  of  them 
dressed  in  woman’s  clothes ;  they 
ordered  Slice  to  go  on  his  knees, 
and  instantly  shot  him  dead.  The 
next  case,  though  not  one  of  mur- 
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tier,  was  an  instance  of  daring  out¬ 
rage,  which  might  have  terminated 
in  murder.  A  person  residing  at 
Portarlington,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  was  attacked  in  his  house, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  by  an 
armed  party.  One  of  the  party 
fired  and  wounded  him  in  the 
breast  dangerously,  after  which 
his  assailants  beat  him  and  his 
brother  in  an  inhuman  manner. 
The  next  case  was  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Houston  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
an  inoffensive,  quiet  man,  very 
much  respected  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  though  he  certainly  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  collect¬ 
ing  tithes.  He  was  murdered 
within  a  mile  of  his  residence. 
On  the  23rd  of  November  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Maddox,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  assailants  set  fire 
to  the  house,  on  which  two  con¬ 
stables  who  had  been  placed  in  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  inmates 
made  their  escape  by  the  door, 
but  were  immediately  murdered. 
Maddox,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
were  so  severely  wounded  that 
they  survived  but  two  days,  and 
one  of  his  sons  received  two  balls 
in  his  chest,  but  was  still  alive. 
It  appeared  that  these  crimes  were 
planned,  and  in  part  executed  by 
a  person  who  three  years  ago,  had 
been  dispossessed  of  Maddox's  land. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  a  party 
of  about  50  men  attacked  a 
farmer's  house,  and  fired  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shots,  by  which  one  of  the 
family  was  killed.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  outrage  was,  that 
the  former  tenant  had  been  eject¬ 
ed  for  non-payment  of  tithes. 
The  same  party  next  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  into  which 
they  were  admitted  by  a  servant 
lad.  They  killed  the  farmer,  and 


his  wife  and  children  only  escaped 
the  same  fate  by  secreting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  barn.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  a  third 
person,  and  not  having  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance,  they  de¬ 
stroyed  all  his  corn.  The  same 
party  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
house  of  a  fourth,  and  because  he 
denied  having  any  arms,  one  of 
the  party  fired  at  and  wounded 
him  severely,  and  he  was  still  in  a 
dangerous  state.  In  January  a 
party  broke  into  the  house  of 
Christopher  Howard,  a  young 
man  of  excellent  character,  and 
shot  him  dead.  This  was  a  mur¬ 
der  committed  in  consequence  of 
previous  provocation,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  person  murdered 
having  overbid  the  former  tenant 
of  the  land  which  he  occupied. 
The  next  case  was  that  of  a  man 
charged  upon  oath  of  having  em¬ 
ployed  Whitefeet  to  murder  his  bro¬ 
ther,  because  the  latter  would  not 
give  up  three  acres  of  land.  This 
crime  was  committed  on  the  25th 
of  January.  The  man  had  been 
committed  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

These,  his  Lordship  continued, 
were  cases  of  actual  murder,  or  of 
attempts  to  murder ;  but  he  must 
likewise  state  to  the  House  the 
progress  of  outrages  of  a  different 
kind.  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  dated  21st 
January,  1833,  stating,  “  We  have 
to  report  that  outrages  last  week 
were  on  the  increase,  chiefly  near 
Carlow.  So  well  are  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Whitefeet  arranged, 
that  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  police  are  ordered  out  beacons 
are  lighted  as  signals  upon  all  the 
hills.  It  is  dangerous  to  leave  a 
small  post  of  police,  lest  it  should 
be  overpowered ;  and,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  members  of  it  is 
now  peculiarly  heavy ;  they  are 
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obliged  to  sleep  by  day  and  to  be 
out  on  duty  all  night."  The  in¬ 
formation  Raven  in  another  letter 
of  date  the  loth  of  January  Mas, 
that  the  writer,  while  he  was  out 
patrolling,  pereeived  on  a  sudden, 
about  2  o’eloek.  fnv-beaeons  light- 
ed  on  the  hills.  Finding  that  the 
peasantry  were  leaving  their 
houses,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
return  to  Gowran  for  a  military 
patrol.  The  party  arrived  at 
Gorebridgo  soon  after  (>0  armed 
men  had  paraded  through  it,  and 
terrified  all  the  peaeeable  inhabit¬ 
ants.— His  l.ordship  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Louth,  dated  January,  1833, 
stating,  “  Numerous  bodies  of  the 
peasantry  were  employed  in  pa¬ 
trolling  the  roads  upon  Saturday 
and  Sunday  niRht  last,  and  in 
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beating  all  persons  whom  they 
suspected  of  not  being  friendly  to 
their  objects.  Two  gentlemen, 
who  were  objectionable  to  them 
took  refuge*  in  my  Rate-house  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
language  which  their  pursuers 
used,  the  keeper  was  obliged  to 
open  his  gate,  and  then  his  two 
refugees  were  taken  out  and 
beaten.  This  happened  at  (> 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  As  relates 
to  this  part  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  I  have  one  fact  to  mention 
which  may  elucidate  it.  A  farmer 
has  been  in  the  habit  tor  many 
years  past  of  lending  me  a  av bi¬ 
llowing  machine:  he  has  inform¬ 


ed  me  that  lie  cannot  lend  it  me 
again,  as  he  has  received  intima¬ 
tion  that  his  house  will  be  burnt 
down  if  lie  does.”  Another  letter, 
dated  the  13th  of  January,  1833, 
stated,  “  Armed  bodies  of  pea¬ 
santry  are  perambulating  the 
country,  and  taking  arms  from  the 
farmers.  On  Friday  night  they 
broke  into  three  houses.  The 
majority  of  this  parish  is  Roman 
Catholic.  The  lower  orders,  are 
much  terrified,  as  they  see  no 
means  taken  for  the  safety  of  the 
country."  He  had  also  another 
letter,  dated  the  2nd  of  December 
1832,  stating  that  parties  of  pea¬ 
santry  were  patrolling  the  coun¬ 
try  and  attacking  the  poor.  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  ro  further  into  this 
detail.  Besides  this,  he  should 
state  to  the  House  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  was  such,  that  ap¬ 
plications  for  an  increased  force 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
had  been  made  to  the  Irish  go- 
vernment  by  110  fewer  than  13 
different  counties.*  The  Irish 
government  had  received  a  com- 
municatioii  from  a  respectable 
Catholic  priest,  complaining  that 
ho  had  lost  his  influence  over  his 
flock,  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
them  from  engaging  in  the  com- 
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mission  of  these  outrages.  The 
number  of  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  atrocious  crimes  was 
108,  and  of  this  number  no  more 
than  two  had  been  paid.  This 


*  Lord  Althorp  giue  the 
(luring  the  1  jis t  o  months  ol 
the  province  of  Leinster. 


following  as  n  statement  of  the  increase  of  crime 
each  year  from  1S20  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  in 
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might  be  owing  to  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  who  knew  the 
criminals  to  give  information 
against  them,  for  he  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  lost  that  horror  which  all  men 
naturally  feel  at  the  perpetration 
of  enormous  outrages.  It  was  a 
strong  proof,  however,  of  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  the 
loyal  and  peaceable  portion  of 
Irish  society  were  placed,  when 
the  parties  who  had  been  attacked 
by  the  turbulent  and  disaffected, 
had  a  knowledge  of  their  assail¬ 
ants,  and  yet  durst  not  come  for¬ 
ward  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  against  them.  His  Lord- 
ship  referred  to  a  great  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  witnesses 
had  been  kept  back  by  intimida¬ 
tion.  and  jurors,  for  the  same 
reason,  had  refused  to  attend,  or 
when  they  attended,  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  convict.  The  govern* 
rnent  had  received  information 
from  good  authority,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  any  jurors 
would  make  their  appearance  at 
the  next  Kilkenny  assizes. 

In  showing  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  were  fitted  to  remedy 
these  evils,  and  were  not  more 
rigorous  than  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose  required,  Lord 
A1  thorp  stated,  that  various  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  suggested  in  place 
of  military  tribunals.  It  had  been 
suggested,  that  a  judge  of  assize 
might  be  sent  round  the  country 
to  try  these  disturbers  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  without  the  assistance  of 
a  jury.  Such  a  course  would  be 
more  unconstitutional,  and,  as  a 
precedent  on  the  statute-book, 
more  detrimental  than  the  mode 
of  trial  suggested  in  the  present 
bill.  Another  proposition  was, 
that  instead  of  a  judge  of  assize, 
barristers  of  a  certain  standing, 
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appointed  by  the  Crown,  should 
try  the  prisoners  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  jury.  This  propo¬ 
sition  was  even  still  more  objection¬ 
able  than  that  of  appointing  a  judge 
to  act  without  the  assistance  of  a 
jury.  The  proposal  to  give  the 
Crown  the  power  of  appointing  as 
judges  barristers  who  might  make 
their  decisions  the  stepping-stone 
to  future  promotion,  was  infinitely 
worse  than  the  proposal  to  give  it 
the  power  of  appointing  the  judges, 
who  were  beyond  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
motion,  to  the  judgment-chair  of 
these  new  tribunals.  In  this  bill 
there  must  be  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  in  a  measure  of 
this  kind  to  take  such  a  middle 
course  as  woidd  accustom  men  to 
look  at  it  without  dislike  and  with¬ 
out  disgust,  they  would  inflict  a 
great  mischief  upon  the  country, 
for  they  would  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  others  to  bring  in  such  a 
measure  more  easily  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it  was  less  urgent  than 
at  present,  and  when  milder  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  adopted  without 
injury.  But  still  the  bill  was  not 
the  introduction  of  military  law. 
It  was  the  trial  of  prosecutions  by 
the  rules  of  civil  law  before  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribunal.  Strong  objections 
likewise  had  been  urged  against 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  gave 
to  the  executive  government  the 
power  of  entering  and  searching 
houses  by  night.  Now,  he  frankly 
told  the  House,  that  he  was  ready 
to  guard  this  power  from  abuse  by 
any  provisions  which  gentlemen 
might  think  proper  to  introduce. 
Gentlemen  ought  not,  however,  to 
compare  this  right  of  entering 
houses  in  Ireland  with  anything 
which  existed  in  this  country, — 
they  ought  to  compare  it  with  the 
forcible  entrance  of  the  Whitefeet, 
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and  with  the  outrages  to  which  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
now  exposed  from  the  murderous 
attacks  made  upon  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  children. 
It  had  been  stated  as  another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  only 
a  cover,  to  enable  ministers  to 
collect  tithes.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  clearly  understood  on  this  point. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
so  far  from  the  collecting  of  tithes 
being  the  object  of  ministers,  they 
should  feel  that  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland  would  abuse  the 
discretion  which  the  bill  would 
invest  him  with,  if  he  declared,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  that 
any  district  was  liable  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
merely  because  tithes  were  not 
paid  in  that  district.  To  make 
the  refusal  of  tithe  payments  a 
pretext  for  enforcing  the  bill, 
would  be,  he  repeated,  acting  quite 
contrary  to  the  feelings  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  its  framers  ;  indeed,  quite 
foreign  to  their  views  and  deter¬ 
mination.  He  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  though  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Whitefeet  offences  was  the 
main  and  sole  object  of  the  bill, 
and  though  he  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  resistance  to  tithe 
was,  in  many  instances,  mixed  up 
with  these  offences, — indeed  one  of 
them, — yet,  in  order  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  Ministers 
had  no  other  object  in  proposing 
the  bill  than  restoring  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  the  country, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
insertion  of  any  clause  or  provision 
which  would  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  to  any  offence  of 
which  the  resistance  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes  was  a  portion.  The 
bill  had  no  reference  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tithes  or  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  purpose,  and,  he  would  add. 


could  or  should  be  applied  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
fortnight ;  his  object  being,  as  he 
stated,  to  give  government  an  op¬ 
portunity,  whether  in  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  or  otherwise,  to  satisfy  the 

* 

House  that  the  dangers  which 
had  been  stated  really  existed,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  means 
of  effectually  checking  them.  The 
government,  he  maintained,  had 
not  given  the  ordinary  provisions 
of  the  law  a  fair  trial.  The  plan 
of  reform  proposed  for  the  Irish 
Church,  though  far  from  being  so 
extensive  as  might  be  wished, 
indicated  a  disposition  to  reform 
such  abuses  as  had  been  productive 
of  the  worst  consequences:  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  grand  jury  laws, 
and  the  expected  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  tithes.  These  were 
the  proper  measures  for  curing  the 
ills  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  government 
only  allowed  them  time  to  act  on 
the  minds  of  the  Irish,  it  would 
not  require  to  propose  so  un¬ 
constitutional  a  remedy  as  the 
present. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  and  Mr.  Grote,  one 

of  the  members  for  the  city  of 

London,  supported  the  amendment. 

The  former  was  opposed  to  coercion 

in  any  shape,  maintaining  that  the 

bill  was  unnecessary,  and  could 

produce  only  mischief.  Mr.  Grote 

admitted  that  good  grounds  had 

been  stated  why  the  hands  of 

* 

justice  should  be  strengthened  ; 
but  he  did  not  see  why,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  they  should  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  species  of  injustice 
by  removing  all  the  securities  which 
the  subject  at  present  enjoyed. 
Was  a  court-martial,  suddenly  sent 
down  to  a  proclaimed  district,  likely 
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to  carry  with  it  any  tiling  like  im¬ 
partiality  ?  Might  not  those  who 
composed  it,  from  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dignation  against  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  proclaimed  district  in 
general,  be  led  to  make  as  many 
examples  as  could  possibly  be 
brought  together  ?  Might  they 
not  be  induced  by  a  bias,  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  resist, 
to  condemn  unsparingly,  wherever 
any  colour  of  evidence  could  be 
adduced  ?  Were  they  to  look  for 
nice  discrimination  amongst  those 
who  had  been  formed,  not  in  a 
legal,  but  in  a  very  different  school? 
How  could  they  expect  individuals 
thus  situated  to  balance  the  facts 
of  difficult  cases?  The  capacity 
of  a  tribunal  to  examine  with  art 
and  address  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  case,  was  the  foundation  of 
justice;  upon  that  was  founded 
the  certainty  of  a  true  and  upright 
decision.  And,  he  would  say,  that, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  these  courts-martial  would, 
he  feared,  beTX>nstantly  committing 
mistakes,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other.  It  would  be  much 
better,  he  thought,  if,  instead  of 
creating  courts*  martial,  the  bill  had 
granted  more  extensive,  prompt, 
and  efficient  powers  to  the  civil 
courts.  He  believed,  that  circum¬ 
stances  might  exist  where  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  jury  might  be 
dispensed  with  ;  but,  even  in  those 
cases,  he  would  place  the  right  of 
trying  offences  in  civil  and  not  in 
military  hands.  Another  part  of 
the  bill  he  could  view  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  suppression  of  public 
meetings  generally,  and  he  denied 
that  the  details  of  outrage,  however 
lamentable,  afforded  any  justifica 
tion  for  depriving  the  Irish  people 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  lie 
was  ready  to  render  his  assistance 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  courts 
Vol.  JLXXV, 


of  justice,  and  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  prompt  decision,  where 
meetings  assumed  a  seditious  cha¬ 
racter.  But  while  he  was  prepared 
to  go  that  length,  he  was  totally 
against  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
a  just  discretion  ;  he  would  never 
consent  to  take  a  single  step  that 
would  interfere  with  the  right  of 
holding  public  meetings,  whose 
object  was  the  redress  of  wrongs. 
It  appeared,  from  the  statement  of 
all  parties,  that  there  were  still 
great  grievances  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  circumstance  rendered  it  a 
fearful  thing  to  interfere  with  the 
fair  expression  of  public  opinion. 
If  he  were  called  on  to  state,  as  an 
alternative,  to  which  part  of  the 
bill  he  would  the  more  readily  give 
his  sanction,  he  would  say,  that, 
great  as  were  his  objections  to  the 
military  part  of  the  measure,  he 
would  rather  agree  to  that  than 
accede  to  those  clauses  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  prevent  the  public 
discussion  of  grievances  and  their 
remedies.  1 1  was  said,  that  those  po¬ 
litical  meetings  had  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  disturbances  which 
disgraced  Ireland;  but  othersenter- 
tained  a  contrary  opinion.  Among 
the  latter  were  Sir  J.  Harvey  and 
Mr.  Barrington,  both  of  whom,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  committee 
last  year,  stated,  that  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  there  was  no  connexion  between 
the  disturbances  and  those  politi¬ 
cal  meetings.  No  fact  had  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
case  was  otherwise  ;  and  until  the 
proposition  was  demonstrated  to 
them,  he  hoped  that  that  House 
would  consider  well,  before  they 
sanctioned  a  measure  which  would 
place  every  man  in  Ireland,  who 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  complain 
of  grievance,  directly  under  the 
discretion  of  the  lord-lieutenant. 
He  did  trust,  that  the  government 
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would  be  persuaded  to  re-consider 
this  bill — that  they  would  allow 
that  time  which  Mr,  Tennyson 
had  requested,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  authentic  and  certain 
information  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  Ireland.  As  the  assizes 
were  approaching,  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  report  of  the 
judges,  the  accuracy  of  which  no 
man  could  call  in  question.  When 
they  had  that  ample  and  honest 
evidence  before  them,  they  would 
know  better  how  to  proceed  ;  they 
would  then  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  they  ought  not  to  retrace 
their  steps  rather  than  go  on. 

Mr.  Stanley  entered  at  still 
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greater  length  than  lord  A1  thorp 
into  the  details  of  outrage  which 
proved,  that  crime,  instead  of 
diminishing,  was  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  argued,  that  it  must 
increase  so  long  as  it  secured  im¬ 
punity  by  the  very  act  of  its  per¬ 
petration.  Great  stress,  he  said, 
had  been  laid  on  the  difficulty  of 
proving  actual  violence  used  to¬ 
wards  jurymen.  He  admitted 
that  under  the  circumstances,  the 
cases  were  very  few  •  at  the  same 
time,  if  all  would  speak  out,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  to  appear  as  jurors. 
Here  was  a  letter  from  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  stated,  that  even  the 
respectable  classes  were  unwilling 
to  attend  as  jurors.  He  had  letters 
from  persons  who  were  on  the 
trial  at  Carrickshaugh,  which 
showed  the  consequence  of  acting 
against  the  popular  feeling.  One 
letter  said,  that  an  impression  had 
gone  abroad  that  he  had  wished 
for  a  conviction,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  his  life  was  not  safe,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  only  because  he  would  not 
consent  to  abandon  his  duty  as  a 


juror  in  a  prosecution  connected 
with  the  tithes.  He  had  with 
him  similar  statements  from  all 
quarters,  from  persons  placed  in 
the  same  unfortunate  circumstan¬ 
ces.  One  and  all  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  retire  from  their 
homes,  or  to  submit  to  protection 
and  surveillance,  for  no  other  crime 
than  having  done  their  duty  as 
jurors.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gentleman  on  the  jury  had  been 
supposed  to  have  been  desirous  of 
giving  a  verdict  the  other  way  ;  a 
large  body  of  persons  assembled  to 
cut  his  corn  for  him,  and  when  a 
relation  of  this  gentleman  had  a 
civil  process  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  and  witnesses  were 
about  to  attend  the  trial,  threaten¬ 
ing  notices  were  issued  that  no 
one  should  dare  to  give  evidence 
against  any  individual  related  to 
the  patriotic  gentleman  who  had 
defended  the  brave  boys  of  Carrick¬ 
shaugh.  A  person  of  the  nameof  Al¬ 
len,  who  was  summoned  as  a  juror, 
made  an  affidavit,  that  if  lie  served 
on  a  certain  trial,  and  convicted 
the  person,  he  would  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life  ;  this  affidavit 
was  admitted  by  the  court,  and 
the  individual  was  excused  from 
appearing.  And  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  since? — he  was  pretty 
sure  it  was  the  same  person — he 
was  a  miller.  He  held  a  report 
which  stated,  that  the  house  of  a 
miller,  named  Allen,  had  been 
attacked  by  a  party  of  armed  men  ; 
that  the  house  being  strongly  barred, 
and  the  party  being  shot  at,  they 
retreated,  after  firing,  calling  out 
“  Here’s  Carrickshaugh  for  you  !  ” 
The  miller  was  wounded  by  a  ball, 
and  three  balls  entered  a  bedstead 
in  which  were  his  children.  A 
notice  had  been  left  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  cottage,  denouncing  Mr.  Allen 
as  an  enemy  of  the  heroes  of  Car- 
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rickshaugh.  At  Kilkenny,  persons 
summoned  as  jurors  were  called 
thi  •ee  times,  and,  on  pain  of  fines  of 
from  10/.  to  50/.  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  third  call,  when  the  fine  of 
50/.  would  have  been  imposed,  that 
a  jury  could  be  impanelled.  A 
gentleman  wrote  to  the  government 
in  January,  1833,  that  he  could 
not  attend  the  next  assizes;  that 
he  cared  not  what  fine  was  imposed  ; 
he  knew  what  the  consequence 
would  be,  if  he  did  ;  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
he  dared  not  find  him  guilty. 
That  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Kilkenny,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  province  of  Leinster,  and  yet 
it  was  said  there  was  no  violence 
or  obstruction  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law. 

Passing  to  the  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  remedy,  Mr.  Stanley 
combated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote, 
that  military  tribunals  were  not 
the  proper  bodies  to  be  employed. 
It  was  true,  that  the  committee  of 
last  year  had  recommended  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  consisting  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  neighbourhood,  sitting  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  having  power 
to  sit  by  adjournment,  from  time 
to  time,  till  tranquillity  was  re¬ 
stored.  But  if  there  was  anything 
which,  more  than  another,  was 
objected  to  and  opposed  at  former 
periods,  it  was  the  proposition  to 
confide  the  administration  of  such 
a  law  to  the  local  magistracy;  and 
this  he  well  knew,  that  it  iiad  been 
over  and  over  again  asserted,  that 
it  would  be  a  most  objectionable 
thing  to  confide  the  execution  of 
such  a  law  to  the  hands  of  the 
local  resident  magistracy.  They 
had  been  accused —he  was  far  from 
saying  that  they  had  been  rightly 
accused— of  perverting  the  objects 
of  such  a  law  to  their  own  purposes 
their  own  private  omk  H 


did  not  signify  whether  these 
charges  were  well-founded  or  not ; 
it  would  be  still  no  less  an  evil 
that  such  an  impression  should 
generally  prevail,  and  that,  after 
the  necessity  for  the  law  in  ques¬ 
tion  bad  been  removed,  and  its 
execution  bad  ceased,  such  feelings 
should  be  engendered  amongst  the 
peasantry  towards  the  resident 
magistracy,  and  that  they  should 
look  upon  them  as  persons  who  had 
perverted  a  law,  which  was  abso¬ 
lutely  and  indispensably  required 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
public  peace,  to  their  own  private 
ends,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
and  tyrannizing  over  them.  Again, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  that 
criminal  offences  should  be  tried 
before  a  civil  judge,  yet  lie  saw 
infinite  danger  in  constituting  the 
tribunal  of  barristers  proposed, 
substituted  for  that  which  was  to  be 
established  under  this  bill.  How¬ 
ever  well  disposed  they  would  be 
to  do  their  duty,  they  would  be 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  seeking  to 
please  the  government  in  their  de¬ 
cisions,  and  they  would  be  the 
more  especially  exposed  to  the 
popular  suspicion,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Irish  bar  enter¬ 
tained  a  political  bias  (and  lie  did 
not  blame  them  for  doing  so) 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people  at- 
large.  Such  a  barrister  would  be 
at  once  suspected  of  going  against 
the  popular  party,  and,  however 
pure  and  just  his  decisions  might 
be,  they  would  lose  that  weight 
and  that  influence  which  it  was 
most  important  that  they  should 
possess,  and  the  imputation  of  po¬ 
litical  partiality  would  be  attached 
to  everything  that  he  did.  He 
would  say,  that,  if  they  were  to 
depart  from  the  ordinary  Jaw  of 
the  lend;  that  departure  should  be 
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so  broad,  should  be  so  marked,  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  it.  They  should  not, 
as  it  were,  slide  out  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and,  by  an  easy  transition, 
render  their  departure  from  it 
almost  imperceptible,  so  that  it 
would  be  made  available  as  a 
precedent  upon  some  future  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  debate  was  continued  on 
the  28th  of  February,  the  1st,  2nd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  March  ;  the  Irish 
members  threatening  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  repeated  motions  of  ad¬ 
journment,  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  close  the  discussion  in  a 
manner  which  they  might  think 
premature.  The  opposition  was 
made  up  of  those  members  who 
thought  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
resisted  altogether,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  thought  that  at  least 
the  delay  involved  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  conceded.  Messrs. 
Sheil,  O’Connor,  Grattan,  Bald¬ 
win,  Barron,  O’ Dwyer,  Ruthven, 
among  the  Irish  representatives, 
and  Messrs.  Romillv  and  Harvey, 
majors  Beauclerk  and  Fancourt, 
among  the  English  members,  con¬ 
tended,  that  no  necessity  for  the 
bill  had  been  made  out  to  any 
extent,  much  less  to  the  effect 
of  utterly  destroying  the  constitu¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 
that  the  “  predial  agitation  ”  as  it 
was  called,  had  no  connection  wi  th 
political  agitation,  and  did  not  in 
itself  require  any  measure  like  this 
to  put  it  down  ;  that  the  true 
cause  of  these  disturbances  was  the 
refusal  of  ministers  to  abolish 
tithes,  and  the  true  object  of  it  to 
prevent  all  expression  of  public 
sentiment  in  Ireland  against  their 
faithlessness  and  misgovernment. 
The  bill  was  unnecessary,  for  all 
authentic  evidence  was  against 
either  its  necessity  or  its  elhcacy. 


The  House  would  be  abandoning 
its  duty  if  it  proceeded  to  pass  the 
bill  on  anonymous  and  ex-parle  in¬ 
formation  communicated  to  the 
Irish  government  —  for  to  the 
House  they  were  anonymous. — Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  when 
examined  before  the  committee  of 
last  year,  said,  <l  The  combination 
is  directed  against  tithes  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  if  you  could  satisfactorily 
arrange  the  tithe  question,  you 
would,  I  should  hope,  have  Ireland 
pretty  quiet.  I  think  it  is  in  other 
respects  as  quiet  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Get  rid  of  the  first 
cause  of  excitement,  and  you  will 
tranquillize  Ireland  in  spite  of 
agitation.”  Yet  the  government 
complained  of  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  having  failed  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  while  it  was  ensuring  its 
failure,  if  it  did  fail,  by  enacting 
bad  laws,  and  refusing  all  good 
ones.  It  was  stated  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Barrington,  the  Crown 
solicitor,  that  the  ordinary  law  is 
quite  adequate  to  every  purpose; 
and  the  chief  justice’s  address 
crowns  the  whole,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the 
actual  law  will  meet  every  purpose. 
The  Attorney-General  too,  threw 
in  his  attestation  to  the  firmness 
of  the  juries,  and  declared,  that  a 
conviction  had  taken  place  in 
thirty-eight  cases  out  of  thirty- 
nine.  The  government  had  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  this  very  debate,  that 
not  a  single  juror  had  been  injured, 
and  that  every  jury  but  one  did 

its  dutv.  Was  this  a  reason  for 
•/ 

abolishing  all  juries  ?  But  the 
Carrickshaugh  jury  did  perform  its 
duty.  Who,  that  was  not  present, 
could  venture  to  say  it  did  not ? 
Who  could  judge  of  a  witness 
without  seeing  him  undergo  the 
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look,  a  quiver,  a  faltering  of  the 
utterance,  might  decide  a  jury. 
The  first  Carrickshaugh  trial  was 
during  the  winter  of  1832.  The 
committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
reported  in  August.  Not  one  word 
was  said  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
jury.  There  were  trials  for  com¬ 
bination  against  tithes  in  Dublin, 
Clonmel,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  in 
every  one  case  convictions  were 
obtained.  Summon  the  gentry  of 
the  country  ;  fine  them  if  they  do 
not  attend,  with  an  exemplary  in¬ 
timation  of  their  duty,  and  they 
will  not  fail  to  throng  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  county.  Provide 
your  witnesses  with  due  protection ; 
let  them  emigrate,  if  needful,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  dread.  The 
proposers  of  the  bill  had  given  only 
one  side  of  the  case.  When  they 
harrowed  up  the  feelings  of  the 
House  by  reciting  such  murders 
as  those  of  Marum,  Potts,  and 
Gregory,  they  carefully  kept  out 
of  sight  the  provocations  which  led 
to  these  atrocities.  If  they  had 
read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee,  they  would  have  found 
it  to  contain  the  gross  acts  of 
tyranny  which  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  peasantry  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  which  had  at 
last  goaded  them  on  to  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  these  lamentable  out¬ 
rages.  The  witnesses  stated,  that 
Mr.  Gregory  had  got  possession  of 
the  property  of  these  poor  people  ; 
that  he  had  not  given  them  the 
benefit  of  the  equity  of  redemption 
for  six  months,  to  which  they  were 
entitled;  but  that  he  had  left  them 
with  their  wives  and  families  to 
die  in  the  streets.  He  had  not 
performed  common  acts  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  them,  and  Mr.  Hovenden 
said,  that  he  had  not  even  paid  them 
the  wages  which  he  owed  them  for 
their  labour.  Was  it,  then,  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  these  uneducated 
men— uneducated,  owing  to  your 
own  bad  laws — should  follow  the 
example  of  injustice  and  oppression 
which  you  had  set  them  ?  They 
had  heard  of  the  torture  to  which 
your  aristocracy  had  subjected 
their  ancestors ;  was  it  surprising 
that  in  their  turn  they  had  prac¬ 
tised  your  inhumanity?  It  was 
proved  that  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  agent 
to  Lord  Courtenay’s  estate,  whose 
son  was  murdered  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  had  been  most  oppressive 
in  his  conduct  to  the  tenantry  of 
that  estate.  The  same  account 
was  given  of  the  agent  to  Lord 
Stradbroke;  and  of  Mr.  Gregory  it 
was  said,  that  there  never  had  been 
a  worse  man.  In  these  instances 
a  sense  of  personal  injury  would 
account  for  the  outrages  that  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  but  of  all  these, 
the  secretary  for  Ireland  had  taken 
no  notice.  He  went  to  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  by  some  lawless 
ruffians,  and  with  these  lie  would 
wish  to  mix  up  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  were 
wholly  innocent.  And  why  put 
the  whole  of  Ireland  under  the 
provisions  of  this  monstrous  bill, 
when,  even  on  the  showing  of  go¬ 
vernment,  only  a  few  districts 
could  require  its  application  ?  Gal¬ 
way,  Clare,  Limerick,  for  instance, 
were  admitted  to  be  tranquil;  why, 
then,  should  they  suffer  for  the 
misdeeds  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  or 
the  Queen’s  County  ?  Or  why 
extend  the  bill  to  a  city  like 
Dublin  ?  The  government,  not 
satisfied  with  establishing  courts- 
martial  amidst  the  scenes  of  out¬ 
rage  and  of  horror,  erected  them 
in  the  capital,  where  they  had 
juries  at  their  command,  and  not 
very  stubborn  judges,  and  where  a 
conviction  was  as  easy  as  an  accu¬ 
sation.  Cities  were  included  in 
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order  to  strangle  complaint,,  and 
tread  every  spark  of  liberty  out. 
Were  these  outrages  committed  in 
the  streets  of  the  Irish  metropolis? 
Were  assassinations  perpetrated  in 
its  recesses?  Was  no  house  secure 
from  burglarious  ruffianism?  Had 
there  not  been  outrages  to  as 
great  an  extent  committed  in 
England  ?  Had  not  the  gaols  of 
the  western  counties  been  crowded 
with  thousands,  accused  of  most 
violent  outrages  ?  Had  not  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Bristol  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  lawless  devastations  ? 
And  had  the  government  resorted 
to  the  same  sort  of  coercive  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  present  ?  No.  And 
why?  Because  the  system  of  out- 
rage  was  local  and  partial.  Why 
then  not  apply  the  same  principle 
to  Ireland  ?  If  insurrection  existed, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  put  it  down;  but  let  them 
not  have  the  power  of  putting  the 
whole  country  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  for  the  outrages  of  com¬ 
paratively  a  few.  To  secure  the 
unjust  and  ruinous  policy  of  the 
government  regarding  tithes,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  indeed,  declared,  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  employ  it  for  the 
collection  of  tithe ;  but  it  embodied 
the  clause  of  the  act  ot  George 
III,  by  which  combination  against 
tithes,  or  obstructing  a  clergyman 
in  their  collection  by  unlawful 
means,  was  made  a  crime  ;  and  all 
offences  against  the  proposed  act 
were  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial. 

m 

The  army  was  already  employed  in 
collecting  tithes,  and  was  now  to 
be  employed  to  adjudicate  upon 
them.  The  act  was  thus  to  have 
the  effect  of  extorting  an  abomin¬ 
able  impost  by  means  of  martial 
Jaw,  and  the  officer  of  the  army, 
who  had  been  impeded  on  one  day 
in  levying  tithes,  was  to  try  the 


wretched  peasantry  the  next  for 
an  offence  in  which  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  were  deeply  engaged.  But, 
forsooth,  all  this  was  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  desired  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  it  would  at  least  be 
proper,  before  paying  so  high  a 
price  for  safety,  to  know  how  far 
the  persons,  who  were  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  liked  the  proposed  system. 
It  was  professed,  that  the  bill  was 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
orderly  people  of  Ireland.  Admit¬ 
ting  this  to  be  the  fact,  was  it 
not  right  that  they  should  know 
whether  those  orderly  people  did 
not  consider  the  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease  ? — whether  they 
did  not  think  that  this  was  too 
high  a  price  for  the  protection 
offered  ?  Might  they  not  think, 
that  the  authorized  breaking  open 
of  houses  by  the  police  was  just  as 
bad  as  the  unauthorized  breaking 
open  of  houses  by  midnight  assail¬ 
ants?  Let  the  Whitefeet  be  put 
down;  but  let  not  the  constitution 
he  put  down  along  with  them.  This 
bill  would  only  multiply  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  causes  of  discontent.  If 
it  passed  into  a  law,  allegiance 
would  thenceforth  become,  in  the 
Irish  people,  not  a  sentiment  of 
duty,  but  a  mere  consideration  of 
expediency. 

The  necessity  and  efficacy  of 
the  bill  were  maintained  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
other  English  members,  and  by 
Messrs.  Carcw,  Tennant,  Lefroy, 
lord  Castlereagh,  lord  Acheson, 
Sir  R.  Bateson,  and  Sir  C.  Cootc 
among  the  Irish  members.  They 
contended,  that  not  only  were 
the  existing  outrages  such  as  to 
require  extraordinary  measures, 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  and 
that  when  this  necessity  for  over¬ 
stepping  the  constitution  once  ex* 
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isted,  it  was  safer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  vigour,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  measure  both  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  ineffectual ;  but  that  it 
likewise  was  proved,  that  this 
predial  agitation,  as  it  was  mildly 
denominated  by  the  repealers,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  political 
agitation.  The  principle  of  both 
was  intimidation.  The  White  feet 
threatened,  and  put  their  own 
threat  into  execution  ;  the  political 
agitators  also  held  out  their  threats, 
and,  in  doing  so,  usurped  a  power 
which  no  subject  had  a  right  to. 
There  was  an  active  and  a  passive 
resistance  to  the  law.  That  the 
active  was  unlawful,  no  man  would 
pretend  to  deny  : — the  passive 
resistance — that  which  directed  or 
recommended  men  not  to  deal  with 
those  of  certain  political  opinions 
— not  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  them, 
— was  equally  so.  But  there  were 
other  modes  of  in  tim idation .  W hat 
were  those  district  courts  which 
were  recommended,  and  to  which 
men  were  told  to  refer  their  dif¬ 
ferences?  What  were  those  but 
so  many  sources  of  intimidation, 
by  which  those  who  should  refuse 
to  conform  to  them  were  to  be 
held  up  to  the  public  ?  What  was 
that  unarmed  body,  which  might 
be  armed  ?  Were  not  all  these 
so  many  means  of  intimidation  ? 
They  had  heard  of  declarations 
aga i  n  st  the  W  h  i  te feet,  of  d  i sa vo wal  s 
of  their  acts  ;  no  doubt  most,  if 
not  all,  of  their  acts  were  such  as 
no  man  had  yet  the  hardihood  to 
defend.  But  was  there  no  use  in 
keeping  up  excitement  amongst 
that  class  ? — W  as  not  mich  ex¬ 
citement  of  advantage  to  those  who 
drew  from  it  a  lucrative  trade? 
But  why  declaim  so  strongly 
against  the  predial  agitation  by 
the  Whitefeet  and  others,  when 
they  who  so  declaimed  kept  up  an 


agitation,  of  a  different  kind  as  to 
the  means  it  was  true,  but  much 
alike  in  the  tendency  ?  Suppose 
one  of  those  Whitefeet  brought  be¬ 
fore  an  association  of  agitators  of  a 
different  kind,  and  asked  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  conduct,  what  would 
he  his  natural  answer?  “You,” 
he  would  say,  “  agitate,  so  do  I  ; 
you  pursue  one  course,  I  another  ; 
you  intimidate,  so  do  I ;  hut  though 
the  execution  of  my  threats  is  more 
immediate,  it  is  not  more  certain 
than  that  of  yours  in  the  result. 
You  speak  of  your  unarmed  volun¬ 
teers,  so  have  I  mine  ;  mostly  un¬ 
armed  ;  but  I  have  my  arms  under 
lock  and  key,  to  be  delivered  for 
use  as  occasion  may  require,  I 
have  as  much  right  to  act  against 
the  law  in  my  way  as  you  have  in 
yours.’'  What  was  the  difference 
between  this  active  and  passive  re¬ 
sistance?  It  was  true  that  the 
active  resister  of  the  law  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  greater  personal  risk, 
from  which  the  cunning  of  the 
passive  resister  might  screen  him. 
In  this  respect  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  was  great,  but,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  were  they 
not  both  the  same?  It  wras  in 
evidence  before  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  that  in  many 
places  where  agitation  prevailed, 
the  Whitefeet  were  the  same  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  the  tithe  meet¬ 
ings.  They  were  ready  to  accept 
of  agitation  for  one  purpose— 
namely,  to  get  rid  of  the  tithe 
system— but  they  were  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  remedy  their  own  griev¬ 
ances,  which  went  beyond  the  tithe 
system,  and  extended,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  ejection  of  persons 
from  lands  which  they  thought 
that  other  parties  were  better  en¬ 
titled  to  hold.  In  the  month  of 
December  last,  there  had  been 
scarcely  one  case  of  outrage  com- 
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mitted  connected  with  tithe,  but 
many  outrages  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter.  On  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  February,  six  or  eight  violent 
outrages  had  been  perpetrated — 
all  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
persons  to  surrender  land.  They 
were  told  that  this  was  not  poli¬ 
tical  agitation :  it  had  been  set 
on  foot,  however,  by  those  whom 
political  agitation  had  moved — by 
men  who,  having  been  told,  that 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress 
of  grievances  was  to  make  resist¬ 
ance  where  resistance  might  legally 
be  made,  thought  right  to  make 
resistance  in  other  cases  where  it 
was  not  legal,  by  the  commission 
of  nocturnal  outrages,  robberies, 
and  murders.  It  was  unfair  to 
state,  that  this  bill  put  down  all 
meetings  held  in  Ireland  with  the 
intention  of  petitioning  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  did  no  such  thing;  it 
merely  gave  the  lord-lieutenant 
the  power  of  stopping  such  meet¬ 
ings,  if  he  deemed  it  expedient,  in 
counties  or  districts  which  he  had 
proclaimed  as  disturbed.  Theclause 
of  the  act,  giving  this  power  re¬ 
ferred  exclusively  to  the  disturb- 
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ed  districts ;  and  it  was  only 
intended  to  prevent  those  meetings 
which  were  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  and  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  those  evils  which  had  now 
risen  to  so  unfortunate  a  height. 
Owing  to  the  provision  that  no 
oflicer  should  sit  upon  the  courts- 
martial  who  was  not  of  full  age, 
and  of  two  years’  standing  in  the 
army,  a  false  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
these  courts-martial  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  nothing  else  than  young 
officers,  who  had  just  attained  their 
21st  year.  This  was  about  as  ab¬ 
surd  as  to  suppose,  that  because 
there  was  an  act  of  Parliament 
declaring  that  no  man  should  sit  in 


that  House  for  any  borough  who 
was  not  21  years  of  age,  and  in 
possession  of  a  qualification  of  300/. 
a-year,  that  House  did  not  con¬ 
tain  among  its  members  a  single 
individual  who  was  more  than  21 
years  old,  or  who  possessed  more 
than  300/.  a-year.  There  was  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  officer  had 
served.  If  the  officer  were  21,  it 
was  enough,  for  a  juror  at  21  was 
capable  of  serving  upon  juries, 
and,  from  his  station  in  life,  the 
education  of  a  young  officer  would 
be  quite  as  vigilantly  looked  after 
as  that  of  any  ordinary  juryman 
who  was  called  on  to  decide  mat¬ 
ters  of  life  and  death.  That  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  which  gave  the 
right  of  visiting  and  searching  the 
houses  of  suspected  persons,  was, 
no  doubt,  liable  to  much  objection, 
but  its  force  was  overcome  by  the 
fact  that  every  gentleman,  who  was 
either  a  native  of  Ireland  or  con¬ 
nected  with  Ireland  by  property, 
thought  this  provision  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  Carew,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county  of  Wexford,  assured 
the  House,  that  farmers  and  others 
had  particularly  suggested  to  him 
the  necessity  of  preventing  noc¬ 
turnal  meetings;  and  he  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  state,  that  such 
was  the  situation  of  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  the  intimidation  so 
great,  that  the  law  could  not  be 
enforced.  He  had  held  several  in¬ 
quests  during  the  winter.  Upon 
one  occasion  a  house  was  burned, 
and,  when  he  attended  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  another  magistrate,  he 
saw  dead  upon  the  floor  the  mother, 
her  daughter,  and  a  policeman. 
They  had  been  shot  when  trying 
to  escape  from  the  flames,  and  in 
another  room  was  the  old  father, 
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insensible  from  his  wounds,  and  liis 
son, who  was  shot  through  the  body, 
but  was  still  living;  in  short,  out 
of  a  large  family,  only  two  escaped, 
a  cripple  and  a  child.  He  held 
another  inquest  upon  a  man  who 
had  said,  incautiously,  and,  it  was 
supposed,  falsely,  while  drinking, 
that  4f  he  knew  the  Whitefeet  — 
two  days  after  he  was  murdered  ; 
but  such  was  the  general  intimi¬ 
dation,  that  his  own  family  and 
neighbours  were  afraid  to  open 
their  lips.  Fortunately,  soon  after, 
the  police  met  the  Whitefeet  and 
shot  three  of  them.  The  farmers 
took  courage,  and,  by  their  verdict, 
justified  the  police,  and,  since  that 
time,  there  had  been  no  serious 
outrage.  No  one  regretted  more 
than  he  did  any  departure  from 
the  laws ;  but  he  must  say,  as  an 
honest  man,  that,  in  some  districts, 
lives  and  property  were  not  secure. 
But,  in  voting  for  the  first  reading, 
he  held  himself  perfectly  free  to 
oppose  or  to  modify  the  details. 
With  respect  to  domiciliary  visits, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  great  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used,  and  that  a 
regulation  should  be  made  re¬ 
quiring  the  men  of  the  family  to 
show  themselves  at  the  door,  so  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
police  or  military  to  enter  houses. 
Mr.  Lambert,  the  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  same  county,  con¬ 
firmed  the  statements,  and  coin¬ 
cided  in  the  views  of  his  colleague. 
A  system  of  outrage  prevailed 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  law 
and  order,  and  he  frankly  con¬ 
fessed,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  King’s  government,  or 
the  government  of  agitation,  must, 
one  or  other,  be  put  down.  With 
respect  to  political  agitation  in 
Ireland,  the  public  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  political  delirium.  There 
was  generally  in  every  village  a 
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little  tyrant,  or  two,  who  called 
himself  the  people,  and  sent  forth 
his  mandates,  prescribing  how  men 
were  to  think,  speak,  and  act, 
declaring  whom  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  reject,  and  interfering  in 
every  action  of  their  lives.  He 
admitted  there  was  no  connexion 
between  the  movement  and  the 
murder  party;  but  there  subsisted 
a  third  party,  the  revolutionary, 
which  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  name  of  Mr.  O’Connell  for 
purposes  which  that  gentleman 
would  be  the  first  to  reprobate, 
and  this  party  talked  in  mild  terms 
of  the  disturbers,  and  addressed 
them,  if  not  in  the  language  of 
approbation,  at  least  without  re¬ 
proof.  The  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this  was  the 
only  excuse  for  the  present  mea¬ 
sure.  He  complained,  that  the 
bill  did  not  distinctly  specify  the 
crimes  to  which  it  referred.  Some 
of  the  acts,  however,  with  which 
it  appeared  to  be  connected  were 
for  the  collection  of  tithes  ;  and  no 
person  should  induce  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  this  bill  being  applied 
for  the  enforcement  of  tithes,  its 
true  and  only  legitimate  or  justifi¬ 
able  object  being  to  put  down  dis¬ 
turbance  and  agitation.  If  his  own 
life  or  property  were  at  stake,  he 
should  infinitely  prefer  being  tried 
by  a  court-martial  to  appearing 
before  any  jury  or  judge  in  Ire¬ 
land.  But  the  people  of  that 
country  entertained  the  strongest 
abhorrence  of  courts-martial ;  and 
it  would  not  do  to  tell  them  that 
this  was  not  an  ordinary  court- 
martial,  that  it  was,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  of  a  new  kind,  that  counsel 
were  allowed  to  prisoners,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  a  judge-advocate; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  a  military 
court  would  remind  them  of  the 
horrors  of  1798.  So  strongly  did 
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lie  feel  this,  that  if,  in  committee, 
any  mode  could  he  proposed  by 
which  the  guilty  might  be  reached 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a 
tribunal  as  it  was  intended  to 
establish  under  the  bill,  he  should 
heartily  support  the  proposition. 
Another  thing  to  which  he  ob¬ 
jected  was  the  power  of  nightly 
domiciliary  visits.  See  in  what 
hands  this  obnoxious  power  was 
placed  (in  those  of  the  officials  of 
the  old  system,  who,  still  retain¬ 
ing  authority,  were  enabled  to 
thwart  the  existing  government), 
and  see  what  outrages  and  bitter 
and  galling  insults  might  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  means  of  it !  He  could 
wish  that  the  plan  of  a  roll-call, 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the 
Lords,  might  be  adopted.  He  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  without  being  liable 
to  the  objections  incident  to  do¬ 
miciliary  visits.  But  something 
effective  must  be  done.  If  despotism 
there  must  lie,  let  it  be  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  not  that  of  confederated  ruf¬ 
fians.  Let  us  have  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  enforced  by  appointed  re¬ 
sponsible  authorities,  and  not  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  self- con¬ 
stituted  and  irresponsible  political 
associations. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  first 
question  forthc  House  was,  whether 
they  were  agreed  on  the  existence 
of  a  certain  state  of  facts.  Lord 
Althorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other 
members,  had  mentioned,  and  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  outrages,  which 
made  the  blood  run  cold.  Were 
these  facts  correctly  stated  or  not  ? 
Had  murders  been  committed?  — 
had  threatening  notices  been  sent  ? 
— had  burnings  taken  place  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  recount¬ 
ed  ?  Before  he  heard  the  statements 
made  in  the  House,  he  had  drawn 


his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  state 
of  Ireland  from  those  generally 
notorious  facts  of  which  every  man 
accustomed  to  refer  to  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information  must  be 
aware.  He  there  saw  the  subject 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland  amply 
described  by  statements  of  outrage, 
and  no  attempts  at  contradiction, 
which  must  have  followed  had  those 
statements  been  incorrect;  and, 
from  all  he  had  seen,  his  impres¬ 
sion  was,  that  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  Ireland  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
peaceable  and  innocent,  and  the 
suppression  of  public  disorders. 
But  he  did  not  rest  this  conclusion 
merely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
newspapers,  or  general  notoriety, 
or  the  details  now  mentioned.  He 
had  no  access  to  official  documents, 
but  he  found  undisputed  authority 
in  some  of  those  general  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land  which  had  carried  more  con¬ 
viction  to  his  mind  than  even  the 
transactions  detailed  by  ministers. 
He  then  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith  to 
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the  grand  jury  of  Queen's  County 
at  the  Lent  assizes  in  18*32.  Far¬ 
ther,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  lord 
de  Vesci,  by  the  rev.  Nicholas 
O’Connor,  parish  priest  of  Mary¬ 
borough,  and  quoted  in  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor's  evidence  before  the  committee, 
the  following  passage  occurred  : — 
“In  vain  have  we  waited  in  hopes 
of  the  returning  good  sense  of  the 
deluded,  and  have  found,  on  the 
contrary,  the  well-disposed  com¬ 
pelled,  by  intimidation,  to  join  the 
illegal  societies,  or  murdered  of 

terrified  out  of  the  country."  That 

•> 

was  the  testimony  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest — it  occupied  only 
three  lines ;  but  could  the  House 
conceive  three  lines  more  pregnant 
with  horror  ?  There  was,  too,  the 
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testimony  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocess  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin.  It  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Doyle  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
people  of  his  diocess,  and  was  as 
follows  :  —  u  For  several  months 
past  we  have  witnessed,  with  the 
deepest  affliction  of  spirit,  the 
progress  of  illegal  combinations 
under  the  barbarous  designations  of 
Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet,  within 
certain  portions  of  these  dioccsses. 
We  have  laboured  by  letter  and  by 
word— by  private  admonition  and 
by  public  reproof,  proceeding  from 
ourselves  and  from  our  clergy, — to 
arrest  and  to  suppress  this  ini¬ 
quity;  but  the  tares,  which  the 
enemy  of  man  has  in  the  night 
time  sown  in  the  field  of  the 
church,  have  grown  up  in  despite 
of  our  watchfulness.  Murders, 
blasphemies,  perjuries,  rash  swear¬ 
ing,  robberies,  assaults  on  persons 
and  property,  the  usurpation  of 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed,  are  multiplied,  and  every 
day  perpetrated,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  by  the  wicked  and 
deluded  men  engaged  in  those  con¬ 
federacies/'  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  country— such  the  powerless 
condition  of  the  law, — that  peace¬ 
able  and  well-disposed  individuals 
had  either  to  join  illegal  socie¬ 
ties,  or  forfeit  their  lives,  or  aban¬ 
don  their  country.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  bill  on  this  occasion ;  if  it 
were,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
discuss  every  branch  of  the  enact¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  saw  no  advantage  in 
confounding  the  debate  on  the 
principle  of  the  measure  by  argu¬ 
ing  its  details.  So  strong  was  his 
impression  of  the  necessity  of  an 
efficacious  measure,  in  aid  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  that 


though  he  would  not  now  pledge 
himself  as  to  the  details,  still  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
he  would  not  incur  the  risk  of 
breaking  down  the  efficacy  of  the 
bill,  and  impairing  its  principle 
and  operation,  by  needlessly  fritter¬ 
ing  away  the  details. 

He  admitted,  that  this  was  a 
measure  of  intolerable  severity,  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  for  it  5  but  he  denied  that  this 
was  a  suspension  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  British  consti¬ 
tution,  in  many  parts  of  that 
country,  as  described  by  Dr.  Joy, 
by  Baron  Smith,  by  the  rev.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  had  been  long  ago  gone. 
He  saw  a  ghastly  form  that  called 
itself  the  British  constitution.  The 
British  constitution  was  not  a  form 
of  jurisprudence  intended  to  give 
impunity  to  crime.  It  presup 
the  existence  of  institutions  and 
elements  which  could  be  employed 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  The  British  constitution 
knew  nothing  of  the  abominable 
doctrine  of  passive  resistance  ;  it 
never  took  a  precaution  against  it, 
because  it  confided  in  the  equity 
and  justice  of  Englishmen,  and 
never  supposed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  passive  resistance  would  be 
resorted  to  by  any  man  as  an 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
priving  others  of  their  rights.  When 
acts  like  these  went  unpunished, 
when  they  were  triumphant,  do 
not  let  any  man  say,  that  this  was 
a  suspension  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  Whilst  such  a  state  of 
things  existed,  it  was  a  mockery 
to  talk  of  this  being  a  suspension 
of  the  British  constitution.  Could 
any  man  have  the  barbarity  to  go 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Houston, 
and  tell  them  that  he  fell  by  the 
British  constitution  ?  Mr.  Marum 
was  murdered  in  his  own  house. 
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Was  it  not  a  mockery  to  talk  of 
the  British  constitution  and  of  lord 
Chatham  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Ma- 
rum,  after  she  had  seen  her  house 
entered^  and  her  husband  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  middle  of  the  day? 
Talk  of  the  British  constitution  ! 
It  was  the  impunity  of  guilt  which 
was  perpetrated  under  the  shield 
of  the  British  constitution.  He 
was  reconciled  to  the  support  of 
this  bill;  because  he  consulted  the 
honour  of  the  British  constitution 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
odium  of  these  atrocities  being 
cast  upon  it.  Neither  was  there 
any  thing  more  solid  at  bottom  in 
the  argument;  that  political  agita¬ 
tion  was  unconnected  with  insur¬ 
rections  in  Ireland;  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unjust  that  there 
should  be  precautions  taken  against 
political  agitation.  He  would  make 
no  personal  applications ;  but  he 
would  not  vote  for  a  law  which 
should  arrest  the  ignorant  and  de¬ 
luded  offenders;  unless  it  laid  its 
interdict  upon  the  system  which 
encouraged  and  incited  them.  This 
was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  measure.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  limit  the  law  to  a  number  of 
wretched  Whitefeet;  whilst  it  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  insurrection.  He 
could  see  no  justice  in  an  act 
which  punished  the  deluded  con¬ 
spirators,  if  it  did  not  take  some 
precautions  against  the  system  of 
political  agitation.  There  were 
great  fallacies  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  argument  was  this 

_ that  there  were  two  matters, 

political  agitation  and  insurrec¬ 
tionary  violence,  but  that  they 
were  altogether  unconnected ;  that 
the  system  of  political  agitation — 
bespoke  of  system  in  the  abstract — 
was  not  connected  with  the  insur¬ 
rections.  He  should  try  to  draw 
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the  line  between  the  truth  and  the 
mistake.  There  were  occasions 
when  the  objects  of  the  two  were 
disunited ;  yet  for  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  they  travelled  the  same  road, 
and  political  agitation  undoubtedly 
so  far  counteracted  insurrectionary 
violence,  when  insurrectionary  vio¬ 
lence  defeated  the  object  of  political 
agitation.  He  admitted,  that  there 
had  been  most  laudable  and  praise¬ 
worthy  exhortations  to  tranquillity, 
sobriety,  and  order.  God  forbid 
that  he  should  say  they  were  not 
sincere  !  But  what  consolation  was 
that  to  him  ?  That  of  itself  was 
no  conclusive  evidence.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  political  agita¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
unless  it  pervaded  the  whole  of 
society,  and  made  it  a  boiling  mass 
ready  to  burst?  He  knew  it  would 
deprecate  a  political  explosion  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  reconciled  him 
to  it.  He  had  no  trust  in  these 
artful  declarations ;  it  was  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent  that  put 
them  forth.  He  could  not  admit 
that  political  agitation  was  an  ally 
of  government;  for  the  time  would 
come,  when  it  would  separate  from 
government,  and  turn  against  its 
deserted  ally.  His  apprehensions 
were  in  no  degree  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  there  had  been  agita¬ 
tions  in  Ireland  which  had  main¬ 
tained  tranquillity.  He  could 
imagine  no  state  of  things  more 
formidable,  than  that  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  country  should  depend 
upon  such  resources ;  for  the  time 
would  arrive  in  which  that  same 
political  agitation, which  could  per¬ 
form  the  miracle  of  calming  the 
passions  of  a  discontented  people, 
could  perform  the  much  smaller 
miracle  of  converting  calmness  into 
disorder. 

Believing  firmly,  therefore,  in 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  measure 
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like  this,  he  could  not  listen  to  an 
amendment  which  proposed  no¬ 
thing  but  delay.  Let  us  not  be 
suspected  in  Ireland  of  a  want  of 
energy  and  firmness;  and  he  would 
answer  for  the  result.  The  passage 
was  practicable  now ;  a  want  of 
resolution  might  close  it  for  ever. 
He  referred  those  who  doubted  of 
the  policy  of  this  course  to  the 
records  of  crime  before  them.  What 
was  the  answer  to  the  astounding 
fact,  that  in  one  year  and  in  one 
province  there  had  been  196  mur¬ 
ders  and  attempts  at  murder;  194 
burnings;  and  1,827  burglaries 
and  attacks  on  houses  ?  Flow  could 
the  state  of  society  be  worse  ?  and 
how  could  the  people  of  Ireland  be 
better  off  by  persevering  in  the 
existing  law?  194  murders!  Why, 
great  battles  had  been  gained,  great 
victories  had  been  achieved  by  this 
country,  at  a  less  expense  of  human 
blood.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
had  been  gained  at  less  cost  of  life ; 
the  sanguinary  bombardment  of 
Algiers  had  caused  less  loss  of  life; 
we  had  rolled  back  the  impetuous 
tide  of  French  exultation  and  hope 
at  the  battle  of  Busaco  with  less 
expense  of  human  life.  There  was 
something  animating  in  the  idea 
of  a  battle  ;  but,  good  God  !  what 
horrid  recollections  haunted  the 
mind  which  had  witnessed  a  mur¬ 
der  !  Would  the  House  bear  with 
him  while  he  mentioned  one  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
feeble  an  idea  was  conveyed  of  the 
distracted  state  of  society  in  Ire¬ 
land,  when  it  rested  even  upon  the 
number  of  individual  instances  of 
murder,  and  how  fearful  was  the 
anxiety,  the  extremity  of  moral 
suffering,  which  for  weeks  and 
months  previously  to  assassination 
haunted  the  victims  of  outrage. 
The  fact  he  was  about  to  mention 
would  serve  also  to  prove  what 


extraordinary  energies  the  human 
mind,  even  as  it  exists  in  the 
lowest  grades  of  society,  is  capable 
of,  when  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death  is  presented  to  it.  aA 
man,  a  resident  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  came  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  information 
respecting  the  perpetrators  of  a 
certain  outrage.  Now,  though  that 
man  was  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  marked  out  for  the  vengeance 
of  the  friends  of  the  person  he  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
justice,  yet  the  strong  desire  he 
felt  of  revisiting  his  native  spot, 
and  embracing  his  wife  and  child, 
overcame  every  consideration  of 
personal  security.  I  knew  the 
man's  danger,  and  earnestly  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  go.  My  advice, 
however,  was  not  accepted,  and, 
some  weeks  after,  the  man  had 
taken  up  his  abode  with  his  family ; 
an  attack  was  made  upon  his  house 
by  nine  or  eleven  men,  who,  after 
much  deliberation,  had  come  with 
the  deadly  determination  of  im¬ 
molating  their  innocent  victim, 

who,  after  so  many  weeks  of  im- 

• > 

punity,  had  begun  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  idea  that  the  danger  was 
averted,  and  that  he  might  at 
length  rest  in  security.  How  vain 
were  his  anticipations  !  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  house  while  he  was 
asleep ;  they  broke  open  the  door, 
called  out  the  man — they  murdered 
him  with  pitchforks !  and  this 
bloody  work  did  they  perpetrate 
in  the  hearing  of  his  wife  and 
child,  a  child  only  nine  years  of 
age  !  Now,  let  the  Flouse  mark. 
While  her  husband  was  yet  in  the 
struggles  of  death,  the  mother 
took  the  child,  and,  placing  it  in  a 
recess  by  the  fire  place,  she  said — 

such  was  her  heroic  fortitude _ 

such  her  almost  incredible  self- 
possession,  even  with  the  frightful 
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cries  of  her  expiring  husband  ring¬ 
ing  in  her  ears— she  said  to  the 
infant^  ‘  You  hear  the  cries  of  your 
dying  father.  I  shall  certainly  be 
the  next  victim.  When  they  have 
murdered  him,  they  will  murder 
me  too ;  but  I  will  struggle  with 
them  as  long  as  I  am  able  in  order 
to  give  you  time  to  do  what  I 
place  you  here  for.  My  last  act 
shall  be  to  put  this  lighted  turf 
upon  the  hearth.  Do  you,  by  its 
glare,  mark  the  faces  of  the  mur¬ 
derers.  Mind  you  watch  them 
narrowly,  that  you  may  know  and 
be  able  to  tell  who  they  are,  and 
so  avenge  the  cruel  death  of  your 
parents.’  As  the  unhappy  woman 
said,  so  it  fell  out.  The  butchers, 
after  completing  their  bloody  work 
upon  the  man,  murdered  the  woman 
also.  After  a  short  but  unsuccess¬ 
ful  struggle  with  the  ruthless  mis¬ 
creants;  she  was  dragged  from  the 
cottage,  and  slain  upon  the  bleed¬ 
ing  body  of  her  husband.  But  the 
child  had  carefully  obeyed  the  last 
injunctions  of  its  mother  —  had 
closely  scanned  the  faces  of  the 
murderers — was  able  to  identify 
them — and,  by  the  evidence  of  that 
child,  corroborated  by  other  evi¬ 
dence,  live  of  the  wretches  who 
committed  this  horrid  deed  were 
convicted  and  hanged  within  a 
month  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  That  child  was  for 
some  vears  afterwards  under  my 
protection. 0  What,  then,  were 
the  consequences  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  state  of  society  ? 
Why,  that  all  law  must  be  paraly¬ 
zed  "where  scenes  such  as  he  had 
described  prevailed,  and  every  moral 
restraint  must  be  at  an  end.  With 
a  spirit  like  this,  the  Mouse  must 
make  no  compromise.  However 
they  might  talk  of  adopting  heal¬ 
ing  measures,  and  hope  to  con¬ 
ciliate  powerful  parties  by  conces¬ 


sions,  Parliament  would  gain  no¬ 
thing  by  giving  way  to  popular 
clamour,  or  yielding  one  single 
point  beyond  that  which  their 
sense  of  justice  dictated.  If  mi¬ 
nisters  established  principles  lead¬ 
ing  to  future  confiscation,  they 
might  be  cheered  in  that  House 
by  the  voices  of  many  around  them, 
but  not  only  would  they  fail  to 
procure  additional  security  for  life, 
and  peace,  and  property,  but,  so 
far  from  satisfying  their  deluded 
countrymen,  they  would  only  whet 
their  appetites  for  further  rapine. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  who  had  been 
treated,  during  the  discussion,  with 
considerable  asperity  by  more  than 
one  speaker,  closed  the  debate. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  cruel¬ 
ty,  oppression,  and  injustice  with 
which,  he  said,  Ireland  had  been 
treated,  since  her  first  connexion 
with  England — on  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  still  persevered  in  the  same 
system — and  on  the  political  in¬ 
consistency  of  Whig  ministers  in 
presenting  such  a  bill  to  be  the 
first  measure  of  the  first  reformed 
Parliament,  he  observed,  that  it 
put  an  end  to  personal  liberty,  the 
right  of  petition,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  trial  by  jury.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first,  no  man,  if  the 
bill  passed,  no,  nor  woman  either, 
would  venture  to  offend  a  powerful 
neighbour  without  trembling  for 
the  consequences.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  read  the  section  in 
which  it  was  enacted  that  it  should 
be  a  good  and  sufficient  return  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  the 
party  suing  forth  the  same  was 
detained  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  under  this  act,  and  then 
say  whether  personal  liberty  was 
not  altogether  done  away  with. 
Further,  the  act  took  away  all 
right  of  complaint,  ami  do  mmi 
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could  be  said  to  possess  the  free 
exercise  of  personal  liberty,  who 
could  be  prohibited  from  complain¬ 
ing  in  the  event  of  injury  or  in¬ 
justice.  It  gave  an  unlimited  power 
of  confinement:  and  where  ?  Was 
it  in  the  King’s  gaols,  in  which 
the  sheriffs  were  accountable  for 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  ?  or  in  the  gaols  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  also  had  their  re¬ 
sponsible  officers?  No,  but  in  any 
place.  The  prisoner,  under  this 
act,  might  be  confined  in  the  black* 
hole — in  the  filth  cellar  of  a  bar¬ 
rack.  The  act  distinctly  said, 
“  Such  place  and  places  where  such 
persons  so  arrested  are  detained  in 
custody  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
lawful  prisons  and  gaols  for  their 
detention  and  safe  custody.”  It 
would  be  some  protection,  if  the 
King’s  sheriffs  were  liable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  safety  of  men 
arrested  under  this  act ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case;  the  bill  au¬ 
thorized  any  one  to  put  them  in 
any  place  whatsoever.  If  confined 
in  the  ordinary  gaols,  there  might 
exist  some  control  over  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  hands 
of  the  visiting  magistrates  or  others. 
If  incarcerated  in  the  common  pri¬ 
sons,  permission  might  be  granted 
by  one  magistrate,  though  denied 
by  another,  to  the  friends  or  re¬ 
lations  of  the  prisoner  to  visit  him, 
and  here  again  would  be  some 
degree  of  check  ;  but  the  framer 
of  the  clause  was  determined  to 
guard  against  that ;  therefore  any 
place  in  Ireland  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  place  of  lawful  cus¬ 
tody  for  the  prisoner ;  and  every 
body  had  power  under  the  act — 
magistrates,  constables,  peace-of¬ 
ficers,  officers  of  the  army,  and 
others;  and  all  these  persons  were 
authorized  to  confine  people  in  any 
place,  and  as  they  pleased.  Oh  ! 
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what  a  triumph  did  this  act  give 
the  Tories  over  the  Whigs!  When 
did  the  Tories  bring  in  such  an 
act?  Yet  they  were  gravely  told, 
that  its  vices  were  its  greatest 
virtues ;  while  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  the  act  was,  that 
if  an  anti-liberal  or  Tory  govern¬ 
ment  should  hereafter  wish  to  have 
recourse  to  strong  measures,  they 
would  only  have  to  stop  a  little 
short  of  this  precedent,  and  could 
then  claim  credit  for  not  going  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  Whig  atrocity. 

Personal  liberty  being  abolished, 
the  right  of  petition,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  lord-lieutenant  could  prevent, 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  petitioning.  No  doubt  a 
couple  of  individuals  might  meet  in 
a  coffee-house,  agree  upon  a  peti¬ 
tion,  and  hawk  it  about  from  door 
to  door,  begging  signatures;  but 
was  that  a  proper  mode  of  peti¬ 
tioning  ?  In  England  the  people 
held  meetings,  at  which  they  agreed 
on  petitions  to  the  legislature,  after 
a  fair  and  public  discussion  of  their 
principle  and  object.  It  was  not 
enough  to  tell  the  House,  when  a 
petition  was  presented,  that  it  was 
numerously  signed.  If  any  member 
objected  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  he  asked  “at  what  meeting 
was  this  petition  agreed  on  ? — where 
was  the  meeting  held?—* how  at¬ 
tended  }  ”  and  unless  those  ques¬ 
tions  were  satisfactorily  answered, 
it  was  immediately  said  “Oh,  this 
is  a  hole-and-corner  petition;  there 
was  no  public  meeting  or  discus¬ 
sion  ;  a  hundred  people,  or  more, 
may  have  signed  the  petition,  but, 
under  the  circumstances  of  its  con¬ 
coction,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little 
weight/’  Yet  here,  in  the  teeth 
of  these  principles,  the  act  said 
there  should  not  he  a  meeting  held 
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to  discuss  a  petition.  Let  not  gen¬ 
tlemen  imagine  that  this  act  merely 
prohibited  meetings  convened  to 
do  something  else  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  petitioning  5  that  defence 
the  framers  of  this  bill  could  not 
urge.  No  matter  how  exclusively 
and  bond  fide  the  meeting  was 
directed  to  the  object  of  petitioning, 
it  could  be  suppressed  under  this 
act.  In  point  of  fact,  if  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  enforced,  there  could 
be  no  meeting  held  to  complain  or 
petition.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  a  petition  when  its  nature 
could  not  be  publicly  explained? 
The  press,  too,  was  to  be  equally 
enslaved  ;  for  any  man  discussing 
the  question  of  tithes,  for  instance, 
in  a  newspaper,  and  expressing 
sentiments  obnoxious  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  authorities,  was  liable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Whiteboy  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  in  this  bill,  to  be 
pronounced  guilty  of  a  transport¬ 
able  offence  for  inciting  to  the 
commission  of  crime  “by  words, 
gesture,  or  writing.”  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  this  would  be 
either  a  transportable  offence,  or  at 
least  a  high  misdemeanor,  to  be 
punished  accordingly,  in  a  disturbed 
district.  Here,  then,  was  an  end 
at  once  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
What  newspaper  could  be  pub¬ 
lished?  If  it  went  to  a  proclaimed 
district,  it  was  considered  by  the 
law  as  being  there  published,  and 
the  writer  who  impugned  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  government  was  liable 
to  punishment.  Nay,  so  anxious 
had  the  framers  of  this  measure 
been  to  surpass  all  former  prece¬ 
dents  of  despotism,  that  they  had 
overturned  the  equitable  presump¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  innocence,  and 
enacted  that  a  man  should  be 
deemed  guilty,  unless  he  could 
prove  that  he  was  innocent.  It 
was  enacted  by  one  of  the  sections, 


authorizing  the  search  for  arms, 
that  if  arms  should  be  found  in  a 
man’s  house,  he  should  be  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
unless  he  should  prove  that  such 
arms  had  been  there  “  without  his 
knowledge,  privity,  or  consent.” 
In  doing  so,  this  act  went  beyond 
the  Insurrection  Act,  which  merely 
provided  that  any  such  man  should 
be  found  guilty,  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  arms  had  been 
“  knowingly  ”  in  his  possession. 
Now,  if  this  act  should  be  passed, 
an  enemy  might  place  arms  in  a 
man’s  house,  and  then  give  inform¬ 
ation  which  would  lead  to  their 
detection,  and  unless  the  said  indi¬ 
vidual  could  prove,  that  he  did  not 
know  that  they  were  there — a 
thing,  by  the  way,  the  hardest  in 
the  world  to  be  proved — he  was 
liable  to  be  found  guilty  by  one  of 
those  courts-martial.  So,  again, 
signals  of  smoke  were  made  illegal 
by  this  act  of  Parliament,  which 
mingled  the  ludicrous  with  the 
atrocious,  and  which  was,  in  truth, 
the  veriest  compound  of  absurdity 
and  atrocity  that  a  Whig  govern¬ 
ment  had  ever  put  together.  Now, 
a  poor  man  in  Ireland,  unless  in¬ 
deed  he  was  in  the  most  miserable 
state  that  could  be  imagined,  usually 
exhibited  a  signal  of  smoke  from  his 
cabin  once  at  least  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Should  it  happen  that 
a  party  of  police  were  crossing  the 
country,  say  at  three  miles’  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  poor  peasant’s  cabin, 
when  his  pot  was  on  the  tire,  the 
inoffensive  smoke  of  his  humble 
chimney  became  converted  into  a 
most  daring  violation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  three  months  afterwards, 
perhaps,  the  poor  man  would  be 
called  upon  to  prove  that  the  smoke 
which,  on  that  particular  day, 
issued  from  his  habitation,  was  not 
intended  for  a  signal. 
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Ministers  having  thus  got  rid 
of  personal  liberty,  of  the  right  of 
petition,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury  was  next 
abolished,  and  the  law  was  to  be 
administered  by  courts-martial.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  disparage  the 
British  army  or  its  officers ;  but 
he  thought  them  the  very  worst 
judges  in  the  world.  Was  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  confidence  in  them, 
after  his  experience  of  their  unfit¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  influences  to  which 
he  knew  that  individuals  among 
them  were  exposed  ?  The  whole 
course  of  the  education  of  military 
men,  their  want  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  necessary  for  judges,  and  their 
habits  of  life,  unfitted  them  for  the 
office  assigned  them  by  this  bill. 
He  could  not  express,  in  sufficiently 
strong  terms,  his  contempt  of 
that  species  of  tribunal  which 
the  bill  empowered  to  inflict 
secret  imprisonment  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Look  at  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  military  court !  It  was 
to  consist  of  five  or  nine  officers— 
take  it  at  five.  One  of  them  was 
to  be  a  field-officer,  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  subalterns.  But 
there  were  more  precautions.  No 
officer  was  to  be  appointed  to  serve 
on  any  such  court-martial  unless 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  That  was  an  admirable 
precaution ;  but  he  must  also  have 
been  two  years  in  the  army,  and 
have  learned,  that  "obedience  was 
the  first  of  a  soldier’s  duties  and 
merits.  Such  was  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  under  the  act 3  and 
was  it  for  such  a  court  that  the 
reformed  Parliament  would  take 
the  judge  off  the  bench,  where  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  business 
of  the  law,  and  in  studying  human 
nature,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  question  between  guilt  and 
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innocence,  and  when  the  balance 
wavered,  to  let  fall  a  drop  of  mercy 
into  the  culprit’s  scale  ?  Every 
British  subject  could  quarrel  even 
with  the  countenances  of  the  jury 
to  the  extent  of  his  challenges; 
but  let  the  prisoner  say  a  word 
against  one  of  the  four  ensigns  who 
formed  the  court,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  his  chance  of  acquittal. 
Those  military  judges  had  only  to 
obey  their  orders,  and  there  they 
were.  A  jury  must  be  unanimous; 
and  the  conscientious  doubt  of  one 
man  was  sufficient  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  But  before  this  tribunal 
a  majority  of  three  would  convict. 
There  was  your  court-martial ! 
Ireland  had  had  experience  of 
courts-martial  before,  and  anything 
so  foul  and  atrocious  as  the  acts 
committed  by  their  authority  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Could  any 
body  contradict  the  circumstances 
of  Gradv's  case,  which  occurred  in 
Limerick,  and  which  he  had  stated 
to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion  ? 
In  that  case  a  witness  was  ordered 
to  be  flogged  three  times  for  having 
contradicted  the  prosecutor,  or  for 
refusing  to  give  evidence.  Had 
they  not  also  heard  of  sir  Edward 
Crosbie’s  case  ?  The  annals  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  1798  were  black  with  the 
cruelties  and  oppressions  of  these 
military  tribunals  3  yet  they  were 
now  to  be  rendered  universal 
throughout  Ireland ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  in  any  way 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  their  juris¬ 
diction.  Moreover,  all  offences 
under  the  act  were  to  be  tried  by 
them,  without  its  making  any  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  their  having  been 
committed  subsequent  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  act,  or  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  issuing  of  any 
proclamation  under  this  act.  Here, 
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therefore,  was  a  clause  with  a 
manifest  ex-post- facto  operation, 
and  that  was  one  of  his  great  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  bill.  From  the 
moment  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
in  a  district  which  perhaps  was 
now  perfectly  tranquil,  but  which 
the  lord-lieutenant  might  proclaim 
six  months  hence,  individuals  would 
be  liable  to  be  dragged  before  a 
court-martial,  and  made  to  answer 
for  offences  alleged  to  have  occurred 
six  months  before.  Nay,  under 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sections 
of  the  act,  there  was  not  a  single 
man  in  England  that  might  not 
be  carried  before  those  courts-mar¬ 
tial  in  Ireland;  under  those  clauses 
every  single  individual  in  that 
House  and  out  of  that  House— 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
only  one  individual  was  looked  for 
— might  be  summoned  before  those 
courts-martial  in  Ireland.  For  let 
it  be  observed,  that  this  bill  was 
not  limited  to  Ireland;  it  contained 
not  the  usual  clause  that  it  shall 
be  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  ;  ’’ 
it  had  no  such  words  in  it  and 
therefore  lie  would  affirm  that 
under  the  sixteenth  section  those 
courts-martial  could  summon  by 
warrant  any  one  in  the  British 
dominions  to  attend  them,  and 
under  that  section  any  man  in 
England  might  be  dragged  over  as 
a  witness  to  attend  those  courts- 
martial  in  Ireland,  and  when  they 
had  him  there  they  might  try  him 
for  what  they  pleased. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the 
Bill,  what  was  its  pretended  jus¬ 
tification  ?  It  was  in  vain  to  say 
that  there  was  outrage  ;  nobody 
denied  it.  What  the  advocates 
of  the  measure  had  to  make  out 
was,  that  all  constitutional  means 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  could 


not  be  made  effectual.  Some  had 
been  suggested  by  the  report  of 
the  committee.  If,  upon  trial, 
they  failed,  then  would  be  the 
time  to  ask  for  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  ;  but  first  it  should  be  shown 
that  all  extraordinary  constitu¬ 
tional  measures  had  been  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Now,  he  accused  ministers  of 
not  having  exhausted  measures 
which  had  been  proved  to  be  in 
former  cases  perfectly  sufficient. 
A  special  commission  had  never 
been  tried  without  quieting  the 
county  into  which  it  had  been 
sent.  *  In  England,  when  counties 
were  disturbed,  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  was  tried,  and  always  with 
effect ;  and  he  defied  members  on 
the  benches  opposite  to  show 
where  a  second  special  commission 
had  been  tried  in  Ireland  and  had 
failed.  If  so,  why  not  try  a  second 
special  commission  now?  There 
had  been  one  special  commission 
in  the  King's  county,  and  that  vvas 
sufficient  for  the  time.  Then,  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  unconstitutional 
measures,  ought  not  ministers  to 
be  asked  whether  they  had  tried 
those  measures  which  had  been 
found  sufficient  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  in  Ireland.  There  had 
been  only  one  special  commission 
in  the  Queen’s  county,  and  he 
would  read  the  words  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  that : — 
iC  On  referring  to  the  evidence,” 
they  said,  “  the  House  will  find 
that  the  change,’’ — alluding  to  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  disturbed  districts, — “  in  a 
great  measure,  is  attributed  to  a 
special  commission  having  been 
appointed  to  try  the  persons  who 
had  been  apprehended  as  guilty  of 
acts  of  insurrection  in  the  Queen’s 
county.  As  the  result  of  this 
commission  affords  a  proof  that  the 
law,  when  vigorously  administered. 
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is  adequate  to  put  down  outrages, 
the  committee  feel  themselves  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  their  consideration  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  strengthening  it  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  petition  on 
which  this  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed.”  That  was  their  decision  in 
the  month  of  August  last.  To 
the  same  committee,  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton,  the  crown  solicitor,  had  stated, 
that,  even  where  the  country  had 
been  in  almost  open  rebellion,  it 
had  been  quieted  by  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  laws.  A 
special  commission  was  sent  into 
Clare  in  1831 — and  it  was  an  in¬ 
finitely  stronger  case  than  the  pre¬ 
sent;  for  the  peasantry  were  in 
possession  of  the  country;  they 
plundered  lands  and  those  who 
tilled  potatoes,  in  defiance  of  the 
government ;  they  took  possession 
of  turnpikes,  and  prevented  the 
collection  of  tolls,  in  open  day; 
murders  were  perpetrated  ;  there 
was  no  atrocity  which  the  pea¬ 
santry  did  not  commit;  in  short, 
they  were  in  military  possession 
of  the  country.  When  the  first 
special  commission  was  issued,  it 
did  not  quiet  the  country.  A 
second  was  issued,  and  Clare  be¬ 
came,  and  had  continued,  one  of 
the  most  tranquil  counties  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Fie  utterly  denied,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  was  the  least 
evidence  of  enactments,  like  those 
now  called  for,  being  necessary. 

But  even  adopting  the  principle 
of  this  atrocious  bill,  the  evidence 
proved,  on  the  showing  of  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  ground  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  was,  what  were  termed  the 
agrarian  crimes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  disturbances  were  local,  con¬ 
fined  to  only  a  part  of  the  country. 
There  were  none  in  Ulster,  none 
jn  Connaught,  none  in  Munster, 


nor  were  they  alleged  to  be  universal 
in  Leinster;  there  were  counties  in 
the  province  of  Leinster  in  which 
they  did  not  exist.  Fie  denied  they 
existed  in  Louth.  There  wTere 
none  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  there  were  no 
prsedial  disturbances.  In  Cork 
there  were  none,  in  Longford,  none, 
in  Louth  none,  in  Meath  none.  In 
Westmeath  there  were  partial  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  in  Wexford,  none ;  in 
Wicklow  none.  Only  part  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  was  disturbed  (for  in  the 
lower  part  there  were  no  disturb¬ 
ances)  ;  there  were  disturbances  in 
a  part  of  Carlow  and  Queen’s 
county.  The  disturbances  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  coun¬ 
ties,  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million  :  and  for  that  eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  King’s  subjects  were 
to  be  outlawed.  The  extent  of 
the  disturbances  wras  nothing  to 
what  it  had  been  in  former  times  : 
in  1824,  it  had  reached  to  16 
counties. 

If  the  extent  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  was  thus  confined,  what 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
measure  was  put  ?  They  were 
told,  that  witnesses  had  been  in¬ 
timidated,  but  the  House  had  not 
heard  the  name  of  a  single  witness 
who  had  been  injured.  Witnesses 
had  been  threatened,  and  they  had 
been  removed  from  places  where 
they  had  starved,  and  been  well- 
fed  and  well-clothed.  The  only 
instance  he  had  yet  heard  of  a 
witness  being  injured,  was  that 
mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  It 
took  place  18  or  19  years  ago;  the 
name  of  the  man  wras  Delaney  ;  he 
was  occasionally  a  vagabond,  and 
occasionally  a  labourer.  Fie  and 
his  wife  came  up  as  witnesses  for 
the  Crown,  well-dressed,  and  he 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  flippant 
style,  exaggerating  everything,  re- 
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gardless  of  an  oath.  His  wife 
came  after,  and  on  her  cross-ex¬ 
amination  she  contradicted  every 
word  her  husband  had  said.  They 
agreed  in  the  main  story,  but  in 
the  particulars  they  contradicted 
each  other.  He  was  counsel  for 
the  prisoners ;  and  Mr.  Baron 
George  said,  <e  Mr.  O'Connell, 
this  is  a  capital  indictment ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  court  and  of  the  jury — no  jury 
could  convict  capitally  on  such 
testimony/'  They  were  accord¬ 
ingly  acquitted,  and  he  having 
proceeded  to  another  court,  the 
attorney  came  and  told  him,  that 
the  prisoners  had  been  convicted 
of  a  minor  offence  on  the  same  evi¬ 
dence.  He  had  never  seen  so  gross 
a  case  of  injustice  before,  and  trust¬ 
ed  he  never  should  again.  The 
mischief,  therefore,  which  befel 
those  persons,  arose  from  our  own 
law.  They  were  assassinated  by 
the  foulest  murder ;  but  did  that 
prove  a  necessity  for  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  measure  ?  As  to  jurors, 
too,  it  was  admitted,  that  not  an 
instance  could  be  produced  of  a 
juror  having  been  injured,  al¬ 
though  these  disturbances  had 
prevailed  for  GO  years.  Nine  out 
of  ten  jurors  were  Catholics,  and 
there  were  no  distinctions  respect¬ 
ing  religion  in  these  disturbances ; 
therefore,  when  he  was  asked  to 
supersede  juries  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  jurors,  ought  he  not  to  ask 
for  some  instance  of  a  juror  being 
injured  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty?  It  was  a  miserable  pre¬ 
tence.  How  could  any  person 
have  the  confidence  to  say  that 
jurors  stood  in  need  of  protection, 
when  it  was  found  that,  for  GO 
years,  with  no  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  not  one  had  ever  been 
injured  ?  Look  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Barrington  on  this  very  point : 


— “  Have  you  known  instances  of 
the  malignity  of  the  people  being 
infinitely  greater  towards  magis¬ 
trates  who  act  under  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act  than  towards  jurors; 
have  you  not  known  such  instan¬ 
ces  ?  I  have  ;  I  have  never 
known  instances  of  hostility  to 
jurors;  at  the  same  time  persons, 
who  have  been  acting  as  jurors, 
have  been  attacked,  when  return¬ 
ing  from  acting  under  the  In¬ 
surrection  Act,  though  they  had 
been  serving  on  a  jury  to  try 
a  capital  offence,  and  on  the 
Insurrection  Act  to  try  a  trans¬ 
portable  one.  There  is  a  ran¬ 
cour  remaining  in  the  country 
for  years  after,  and  a  hostility 
against  magistrates  who  act  under 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  not  the 
slightest  against  jurors."  This 
was  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  for  17  years  crown- 
solicitor  ;  a  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability,  and  as  trustworthy  a 
person  as  any  he  had  met  with  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  One 
instance  of  intimidation  had  been 
stated — the  case  of  Carrickshaugh  ; 
though  characterized  by  some  as 
an  affray,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mur¬ 
der.  That  was  the  only  instance 
of  a  juror  being  intimidated.  He 
said  there  had  been  no  failure  of 
justice,  and  the  House  would  per¬ 
mit  him  for  one  moment  to  state 
some  particulars  of  that  affair,  in 
which  he  defended  the  first  case. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  murder ; 
the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  mur¬ 
derers.  One  of  the  witnesses,  on 
his  cross-examination,  admitted 
that  one  of  the  persons  then  in 
gaol  on  account  of  the  murder  was 
innocent,  and  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury,  and  this  was  the  case  in 
which  the  juror  was  intimidated. 
Next  day  several  of  the  prisoners 
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were  convicted  of  Whiteboyism, 
and  three  were  executed  5  in  all 
cases  when  they  were  acquitted  on 
one  ground,  the  Carrickshaugh 
men  were  convicted  on  another. 
At  the  end  of  the  assizes  one 
juror  was  excused,  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  had  dreamed  that 
something  would  happen  if  he  at¬ 
tended.  There  was  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  there  had  been  a 
failure  of  justice  in  the  Carrick¬ 
shaugh  case. 

And  these  were  the  grounds  on 
which  ministers  abolished  the  con¬ 
stitution  !  They  had  not  tried 
special  commissions ;  they  had 
failed  to  show  that  witnesses  or 
jurors  had  been  injured,  or  that 
there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice. 
Why,  then,  ask  for  extraordinary 
powers  ?  What  had  they  been 
doing  from  the  month  of  August 
last  to  the  present  period  ?  En¬ 
deavouring  to  enforce  their  Tithe 
Act,  by  sending  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  into  every  parish — by 
turning  the  Lord-lieutenant  into 
a  tithe-proctor-general ;  let  them 
take  care  that  they  did  not  soon 
make  him  become  executioner- 
general.  If  the  government  had 
intended  to  resort  to  a  trick — he 
did  not  say  it  had  been  their  in¬ 
tention— but  if  they  had  wished  to 
get  up  a  case  upon  which  to  call 
for  despotic  power,  they  could  not 
have  devised  a  better  means  of 
effecting  that  object  than  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  Tithe  Act—by  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sorest  point  of  political 
grievance.  That  was  what  mi¬ 
nisters  had  done,  of  course  without 
intention.  Could  they  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  effect  their  policy 
had  produced  ?  He  was  astonish¬ 
ed  only  that  the  effect  was  not 
greater.  Ministers  had  done  their 
best  to  excite  disturbances  :  it  was 
not  their  fault  that  the  case  was  not 


worse.  For  the  attacks  made  upon 
himself  he  cared  nothing  personally, 
but  the  wrongs  of  his  country  were 
mixed  up  with  them.  Why  not 
pass  an  act  to  banish  him  for  a 
year  and  a  half?  That  would  be 
fair  and  manly.  He  would  con¬ 
sent  to  it.  Let  them  not  banish 
the  constitution  from  Ireland — - 
banish  him.  It  was  a  paltry  mode 
of  effecting  their  object  to  do  it 
under  the  pretence  which  they 
put  forth.  He  stood  in  a  Re¬ 
formed  Parliament — in  the  midst 
of  the  representatives  of  the  great 
and  glorious  people  of  England, 
who,  disguise  it  as  they  might, 
were  about  to  legislate  against  a 
single  individual.  What  mighty 
work  !  He  felt  compassion  for 
them.  It  had  been  said,  that 
persons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  speeches  in  Ireland,  ex¬ 
cited  to  outrage  whilst  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  recommending  peace¬ 
able  conduct;  but  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  could  tell  ministers, 
that  this  was  an  offence  punish¬ 
able  by  the  existing  law ;  there¬ 
fore  it  was  unnecessary  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  constitution  in  order  to 
get  at  it.  There  was  no  want  of 
juries.  It  was  singular  that,  whilst 
the  government  were  complaining 
that  they  could  not  get  juries,  the 
people  complained  of  their  being 
packed.  The  government  had  a 
packed  jury  against  him  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  They  could  get 
another  if  they  pleased,  for  he  had 
enemies  enough  in  Dublin.  What 
was  the  condition  of  Ireland? 
The  people  were  suffering  the 
greatest  grievances ;  they  were 
starving  in  one  of  the  richest 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
the  magistrates  were  grinding  and 
tyrannical,  the  juries  were  packed, 
the  corporations  narrow  and  ex¬ 
clusive  ;  everything  had  been 
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done  for  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
but  nothing  for  the  people  ;  and 
what  was  now  proposed  was — this 
bill !  They  did  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  wealth  of  the  church 
among  the  poor.  What  then 
was  to  become  of  the  poor  ?  They 
could  give  nothing  else  but  that 
— they  had  no  other  remedy  to 
offer,  and  that  they  refused.  He 
alone  offered  them  hope  —  the 
hope  of  a  domestic  legislature.  They 
might  think  that  a  delusive  hope. 
Let  them  prove  it  to  be  so,  by 
showing  that  they  were  ready  to 
afford  the  people  kind  and  pa¬ 
ternal  protection.  Instead  of  that, 
they  turned  away  the  look  of  kind¬ 
liness — they  left  all  the  grievances 
of  the  people  unredressed — for 
bread  they  gave  them  a  stone, 
and  they  established  amongst  them 
a  most  despotic  authority,  acting 
upon  the  principle,  that  “a  go¬ 
vernment,  to  be  loved,  must  first  be 
feared/’ 

On  the  division,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  406  to  89,  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  which  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise,  that  the  hopelessness  of  re¬ 
sistance  would  secure  for  it  an 
easy  passage  through  its  other 
stages ;  for  the  first  reading  had 
produced  that  discussion  which 
commonly  takes  place  only  on  the 
second  reading.  When,  however, 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
moved,  (March  8th)  Mr.  Hume 
opposed  its  being  read.  He  made 
a  violent  speech  on  the  apostacy 
of  ministers  in  forgetting  and 
violating’  the  principles  of  which 
they  had  been  “the  noisy  advo¬ 
cates,"  for  25  years  j  to  which 
advocacy,  moreover,  they  were 
wholly  indebted  for  their  political 
reputation  and  power.  He  warn¬ 
ed  them  against  44  the  wickedness 
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of  their  proceedings,  and  called  on 
them  to  pause  in  their  rash  ca¬ 
reer.”  Instead  of  passing  such  a 
bill,  the  House  ought  to  address 
the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  the 
Irish  secretary,  for  he  believed 
that  the  true  object  of  it  was,  to 
crush  a  political  rival  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  put  down  a  man  who 
possessed*  the  confidence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
Could  the  House  have  any  doubt, 
that  wounded  vanity,  and  offended 
pride,  were  at  the  foundation  of 
this  atrocious  measure?  He  moved 
as  an  amendment — “  That  the 
House  deeply  laments  the  disturb¬ 
ed  state  of  some  of  the  districts  in 
Ireland,  and  is  willing  to  intrust 
to  his  Majesty  whatever  powers 
may  be  necessary  to  control  and 
punish  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  midnight  violators 
of  the  law;  but  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  existing  laws  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  those  purposes,  and  it 
cannot,  therefore,  give  its  consent 
to  a  bill  which  places  Ireland  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.”  Alderman  Wood  seconded 
this  resolution  ;  but  lord  Althorp 
having  remarked  that,  as  the 
amendment  was  made  upon  the 
mere  motion  that  the  order  of  the 
day  be  read,  instead  of  having 
been  brought  forward  against  the 
motion  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time,  two  divisions  would 
become  necessary  instead  of  one, 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  second  reading  postponed  to 
the  11th.  On  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Butler,  member  for 
Liskeard,  Mr.  Hawkins,  mem¬ 
ber  for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Mr.  Blackney,  Mr.  Lynch, 
Mr.  Lalor,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
O’Connell,  Irish  representatives, 
repeated  the  arguments  and  state-* 
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ments  which  had  been  made  from 
the  same  side  of  the  House,  on  the 
first  reading;  while  lord  Morpeth, 
lord  Duncan  non,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  argued  for  the  necessity 
and  efficiency  of  the  measure,  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  member  for  Athlone, 
approved  of  its  principle,  though 
he  objected  to  courts-martial  and 
domiciliary  visits.  Mr.  Buller 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect, 
that  the  House,  while  it  deeply 
lamented  the  disturbed  state  of 
some  districts  in  Ireland,  and 
while  it  was  prepared  to  give  to 
his  Majesty  such  powers  as  would 
secure  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  in  that  country,  yet 
was  not  satisfied  that  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  were  now  proposed  by 
government  were  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  This  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  carried  by  3G3  to  84. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  secured  by  the  con¬ 
servative  party  lending  their  sup¬ 
port  to  ministers,  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  committee  on  the 
13th,  15th,  18th,  19th,  and  22nd 
of  March,  was  a  constant  series  of 
conflicts ;  and  so  many  members, 
in  voting  for  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  had  declared  that  they  did 
not  mean  thereby  to  support  every 
provision  which  it  contained,  that 
ministers  found  it  prudent  to 
volunteer  alterations  on  some  of 
its  enactments.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  before  the  House  went 
into  committee,  lord  Althorp 
stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  representations  made  by 
several  members  who  had  hitherto 
gone  along  with  ministers,  govern¬ 
ment  had  resolved  to  make  some 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
courts -martial,  and  in  the  system 
of  domiciliary  visits.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  no  officer  under  the 


rank  of  captain  should  be  a  member 
of  a  court-martial ;  that  where 
the  court  consisted  of  only  five 
members,  it  should  be  required 
that  the  verdict  should  be  unani¬ 
mous  ;  that  when  it  consisted  of 
not  more  than  seven,  five  mem¬ 
bers,  and,  if  it  consisted  of  more 
than  seven,  then  seven  members 
should  concur.  In  regard  to 
domiciliary  visits,  it  was  proposed 
that,  where  the  person  summoned 
answered  by  name,  the  civil  force 
should  not  have  power  to  force  an 
entrance.  These  concessions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  necessarily  altogether 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Connell  moved  an  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  committee,  <cto  pre¬ 
serve  inviolate  and  effectual  the 
undoubted  right  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland  peaceably  to 
propose,  prepare,  and  present  pe¬ 
titions  for  redressing  grievances  to 
his  Majesty,  and  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament."  This,  he  said, 
w'ould  still  leave  hope  to  Ireland. 
He  intended  his  proposition  to 
apply  only  to  peaceable  and  order¬ 
ly  meetings  ;  he  did  not  at  present 
contend  for  the  extension  of  that 
right  to  such  bodies  as  political 
unions.  The  political  unions  had 
grown  into  mighty  disfavour  this 
year,  though  last  year  there  was 
abundance  of  praise  lavished  on 
them.  They  had  served  their 
purpose,  and  were  now  thrown 
overboard.  All  he  contended  for 
at  the  present  moment  was,  the 
effectual  right  of  isolated  meetings 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances — bona  fide  grievances — for 
he  would  not  object  to  such  provi¬ 
sion  as  would  prevent  the  power 
being  abused  to  other  than  bona 
fide  grievances,  and  only  in  the 
cases  of  addressing  either  House 
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of  Parliament  or  the  King  in  per¬ 
son.  It  was  answered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  motion  was  irregu¬ 
lar,  because  the  committee  would 
possess  the  power,  if  it  thought 
fit,  of  doing  that  which  the  motion 
called  upon  it  to  do,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  should  therefore  be  made  in 
the  committee.  Next,  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  exaggeration 
than  to  say  that  the  bill  took  away 
the  right  of  petition  altogether. 
The  first  clause  of  the  bill  merely 
said,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  might, 
by  order,  prohibit  or  suppress  the 
meeting  of  any  assembly  deemed 
by  him  to  lie  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  due  administration  of  the 
law.  From  these  words  lord 
Althorp  thought  it  evident  that 
the  lord- lieutenant,  who  was  a 
responsible  officer,  and  whose  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  the  feeling  of  Par¬ 
liament,  was  not  diminished  but 
increased  by  the  present  bill,  had 
no  power  to  prohibit  or  suppress 
any  meeting  which  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  by  him  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  &c.  He  admitted, 
that  there  were  other  clauses  by 
which  no  meeting  for  petitioning 
Parliament  could  be  held  in  a  pro¬ 
claimed  district  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  consent  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  ;  but  it  w  as  an  error  to  suppose 
that  no 'meeting  could  be  held  for 
that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  without  the  previous  consent 
of  that  officer.  The  right  of  pe¬ 
titioning  was  not  done  away  with 
even  in  the  proclaimed  districts; 
for,  unquestionably,  petitions  might 
be  circulated  from  man  to  man, 
and  as  many  signatures  as  possible 
obtained  in  that  manner.  And  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
opinion  of  a  public  meeting  was  not 
so  much  the  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  or  district  in  which  it  was 
held,  as  it  generally  was,  and  as, 
constitutionally  speaking,  it  ought 
to  be  considered.  The  proposed 
instruction  wras  rejected  by  125 
votes  to  63.  Even  the  motion  for 
the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair, 
that  the  House  might  go  into  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill,  was  opposed, 
but  was  carried  by  151  votes 
against  34. 

In  the  committee,  the  usual 
motion  being  made,  that  the  pre¬ 
amble  should  be  postponed,  Mr. 
O’Connell  moved,  that  these  words 
should  be  added—1 “  the  same  con¬ 
taining  an  untrue  recital”  —  for 
nothing,  he  said,  could  be  more 
utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  clearly 
disproved,  than  the  recital  that 
u  the  laws  now  in  force  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
been  found  inadequate  to  the 
prompt  and  effectual  suppression 
of  the  said  mischiefs,”  viz.  meet¬ 
ings  and  assemblies  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety, 
and  with  the  exercise  of  regular 
government.”  This  amendment, 
howrever,  was  withdrawn,  on  a 
suggestion  that  the  only  question 
at  present  wras,  the  postponement 
of  the  preamble,  not  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  which  it  con¬ 
tained.  On  the  first  clause, 
authorizing  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
prevent  meetings,  Mr.  O’Connell 
proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  by  requiring  the 
consent  of  two  judges  of  the  Court 
of  King’s-bench  in  Ireland.  Colonel 
Davies  moved,  that  the  clause 
should  be  confined  to  proclaimed 
districts.  Both  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  were  negatived  without  a 
division  ;  the  former  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  uniting  the  judicial 
and  executive  functions,  and  the 
latter,  because  it  w’ould  either  force 
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the  lord-lieutenant  to  proclaim  a 
district  which  was  not  actually  dis«« 
turbed,  that  it  might  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  clause,  or  to 
leave  the  root  of  the  evil  untouched. 
Thus  the  grand  focus  of  mischiev¬ 
ous  agitation  was  the  city  of 
Dublin.  It  was  wdiolly  free  from 
disturbance ;  yet  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  outrages  where  they 
existed,  than  the  assembling  of 
large  meetings  to  hold  discussions, 
and  hear  language,  like  what  had 
recently  been  held  in  the  Irish 
capital.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  would  be  to  compel 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  proclaim 
Dublin,  that  is,  to  prevent  its 
peaceable  inhabitants  from  being 
out  of  their  houses  before  sunrise 
and  after  sunset.  Mr.  O’Connell 
too,  again  proposed  to  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  clause,  meet¬ 
ings  held  bona  fide  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  king,  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  for  redress  of 
grievances.  The  amendment  was 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  mitigate,  but  destroyed,  the 
clause.  Meetings  of  a  very  mis¬ 
chievous  character  might  be  con¬ 
vened,  under  the  pretence  of  peti¬ 
tioning  against  grievances;  and 
who  was  to  decide  whether  a 
meeting  was  called  together  for 
the  bona  Jide  purpose  of  petition¬ 
ing  ?  It  was  essential  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  country,  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
judge  of  what  was  likely  to  be 
bona  Jide  a  meeting  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  privilege,  and  should 
decide,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  local 
circumstances,  whether  a  meeting 
was  called  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning,  or  with  a  view  to 
agitation  and  disturbance.  The 


lord-lieutenant  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  suppressing  a  bona  fide 
meeting  for  petitioning,  (therefore 
the  amendment  was  unnecessary, 
to  say  the  least  of  it) ;  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion 
on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the 
meeting.  It  would  be  easy  to  call 
a  meeting  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  petitioning ;  which  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  set  Ireland  in  a 
flame  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
A  clause  in  the  Proclamation  Act, 
similar  to  the  present,  had  not 
been  used  to  suppress  petitioning, 
and  if  such  were  the  case  with 
respect  to  an  act  passed  by  a  Tory 
government,  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  result 
would  be  different  in  the  present 
case.  The  amendment  was  rejected 
by  246  to  85.  Ministers  them¬ 
selves,  however,  inserted  a  provi¬ 
sion,  by  which,  even  in  proclaimed 
districts,  offences  purely  political 
were  withdrawn  from  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  military  tribunals,  and 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
civil  jurisdiction.  The  House  was 
driven  to  a  final  decision  on  the 
motion,  that  the  whole  clause,  as 
thus  altered,  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  352  votes  against  70. 

In  the  general  discussions,  the 
Irish  members  opposed  to  the  bill, 
had  persisted  in  calling  it  a  tithe- 
bill,  and  maintaining  that  its  real 
object  was  to  aid  the  collection  of 
that  obnoxious  impost.  Ministers 
had  as  directly  disclaimed  all  such 
views,  although  they  would  not 
consent  to  except  outrages  merely 
because  they  had  been  committed 
on  account  of  tithes.  On  the  13th 
of  March,  Mr.  Stanley  had  said, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  this  act  in  any 
way  available  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  civil  process,  whether  for 
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the  recovery  of  rent  or  tithes ;  that 
the  mere  opposition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes,  would  not  alone 
afford  a  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  this  act  into  any  particular  dis¬ 
trict  ;  but  that  in  cases  where  it 
had  been  introduced,  the  property 
of  the  clergy  had  as  much  right  to 
be  protected  by  it  as  the  property 
of  any  other  individuals,  and  that 
protection  would  be  afforded  by 
this  act :  and  lord  Althorp  de¬ 
clared,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  use  the  bill  for  the 
collection  of  tithes ;  but  if  gentle¬ 
men  supposed  him  to  have  said 
(what  he  never  did  say)  that  this 
bill  was  not  to  be  used  to  prevent 
outrages  and  crimes  committed  or 
produced  by  resistance  to  tithes 
(as  well  as  to  repress  crime  and 
outrage  in  general),  they  were  very 
much  mistaken.  The  bill  was  for 
the  protection  of  the  peaceable,  and 
the  suppression  of  crime ;  and  if 
crime  were  produced  by  resistance 
to  tithes,  that,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  crime,  must  be  put 
down.  In  the  committee,  however, 
Mr.  Lambert,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
who  admitted  the  necessity  of  the 
proposed  measure,  moved  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  following  declaration 
to  fi  *ee  this  matter  from  all  doubt. 
“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  here¬ 
by  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  lord-lieutenant  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland,  to  apply  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  act  in  any  way 
to  any  county  or  district,  merely 
because  tithes  shall  not  be  paid  in 
such  county  or  district ;  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  applied  in 
any  way  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
tithes,  or  enforcing  the  payment 
thereof.”  To  make  it  thus  plain 
on  the  face  of  the  bill,  that  it  was 


not  to  be  converted  into  a  prop  of 
the  tithe-system,  would  remove 
many  objections  to  it  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  O’Connell, 
and  Mr.  Sheil,  maintained  that, 
without  this  proviso,  the  reference 
made  in  the  bill  to  the  27th  Geo. 
III.  cap.  15,  rendered  it  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  collection  of 
tithes.  The  11th  section  of  that 
statute  enacted,  that  “  if  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  should  by  force  or 
threats,  or  other  unlawful  means, 
prevent  any  clergyman  or  lay  im¬ 
propriator,  or  any  person  employed 
by  such  clergyman  or  lay  impro¬ 
priator,  from  viewing,  valuing, 
setting,  or  selling  any  tithes  to 
which  said  clergyman  or  lay  im¬ 
propriator  was  lawfully  entitled, 
then  that  such  person  or  persons 
should  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  by  line  or  imprisonment.” 
Now,  there  was  one  species  of 
offences  which  it  might  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  could  be  fairly  and  legitimately 
applied  to  redress — personal  acts  of 
violence  towards  clergymen,  firing 
their  houses,  &c. ;  for  such  offences 
persons  might  be  punished  under 
this  act ;  but  let  it  not  be  applied 
to  any  case  that  could  be  met  by 
civil  process.  If  an  amendment 
were  not  introduced  which  drew  a 
distinction  between  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  an  opposition  to  tithes 
unaccompanied  by  such  offences, 
the  mere  presence  of  a  party  at  a 
tithe-sale  with  a  viewT  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  system,  might  be 
brought  under  the  act.  True,  there 
was  no  case  in  which  a  mere  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  had  been  treated  as  a 
punishable  offence,  under  the  27th 
George  III. ;  but  suppose  a  case  to 
occur  where  a  refusal  to  pay  had 
been  given, — where  a  distress  had 
been,  in  consequence,  issued,  and 
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where  the  answer  to  the  bailiff  who 
came  to  execute  it  was,  “  You  shall 
not  take  my  cow  $”  would  not  the 
refusal  in  that  case  to  pay  tithes 
be  construed  under  this  act  to  be  a 
misdemeanor?  It  was  absurd  to 
say,  that  this  act  would  not  be 
applied  to  the  levying  of  tithes, 
when  they  would  leave  the  27th  of 
George  III.  to  be  interpreted  by 
such  learned  sages  as  the  members 
of  a  court  martial.  Lord  Althorp 
and  Mr.  Stanley  said,  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  apply  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  act  to  any  county  or 
district  merely  in  consequence  of 
non-payment  of  tithes.  The  other 
part  of  the  amendment,  however, 
would  be  liable  to  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
11th  clause  of  the  27th  George 
III.  That  act  seemed  to  be  pointed 
entirely  against  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  offences,  and  the  11th 
clause  of  that  act  was  more  especi¬ 
ally  framed  against  two  species  of 
offences — the  one  a  general  con¬ 
spiracy  or  combination,  and  the 
other  a  forcible  resistance  to  legal 
rights,  coming  under  the  class  of 
violence  and  outrage,  accompanied 
with  conspiracy.  Now,  the  object 
of  the  bill  was,  to  give  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  27th  of  Geo.  III. 
gave  to  the  rights  of  clergymen 
against  violence  and  threats,  and  he 
was  willing  that  the  words  of  the 
act  should  show,  that  the  enactment 
was  not  directed  against  offences 
that  did  not  come  fairly  under  the 
class  of  violence  and  outrage.  The 
27th  George  III.  referred  to  a  forci¬ 
ble  obstruction  in  the  execution  of 
legal  rights,  and  it  did  not  refer  to 
any  measures  against  tdie  payment 
of  tithes  for  which  a  remedy  could 
be  obtained  by  civil  bill  process. 


When,  after  the  lapse  of  46  years, 
no  instance  could  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  that  clause  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  so  as  to  make  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
tithes,  where  that  refusal  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  fact  of  the 
individual  in  question  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
and  combination  to  resist  that  pay¬ 
ment  generally,  surely  the  House 
might  take  it  for  certain  that  it 
would  not,  and  could  not,  be  so 
applied  in  future.  The  measure 
should  be  directed  to  prevent 
illegal  combinations  against  every 
species  of  property.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  tithes,  unless  violence  and 
outrage  should  be  offered  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  such  levying,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  bill  would  apply  to 
such,  as  well  as  to  all  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  outrage  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  district  at  the  time  under 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  was  not  objectionable, 
if  it  merely  went  to  this  extent, 
and  was  so  understood  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lord  -  lieutenant  from 
applying  the  bill  to  any  district, 
because  tithes  were  not  paid  in  it. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  act  should  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  criminal  offences 
committed  against  the  rights  of 
the  clergy,  and  those  committed 
against  the  rights  of  the  laity.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  requested  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  clause 
proposed  to  be  thus  amended,  re¬ 
quired  a  “  district  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  and  insubordination” 
before  the  lord-lieutenant  could 
apply  to  it  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Was  it  not  then  a  manifest 
absurdity  to  add  to  that  clause, 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  not 
proclaim  the  district,  merely  be¬ 
cause  tithe  was  not  paid  within  it? 
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Did  this  mean  that  if  cess  or  rent 
or  any  other  payment  was  with¬ 
held,  except  that  of  tithe,  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  to  proclaim  the 
district  ?  He  called  upon  the  soli¬ 
citor-general  to  say  whether  such 
would  not  be  the  natural  inference, 
and  whether  such  an  amendment 
was  not  ridiculous  and  absurd  ?  The 
solicitor-general  admitted,  that, 
under  the  clause,  as  it  originally 
stood,  the  lord-lieutenant  could  not 
proclaim  a  district  merely  because 
tithe  was  not  paid,  and  that  it 
would  stand  much  better  without 
the  amendment,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  encumber  it,  and  might  give 
rise  to  the  inference  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  suggested.  Mr. 
Stanley,  too,  when  called  on  to 
state  his  views  of  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  said  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  clause  would  certainly  be 
better  without  it,  and  that  minis¬ 
ters  agreed  to  it  merely  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinion  of  the  mover. 
The  amendment  accordingly  hav¬ 
ing  been  limited,  as  Lord  Althorp 
proposed,  they  divided  in  favour 
of  it,  though  their  own  solicitor- 
general  had  declared  it  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  bill ;  the  majority  for  the 
amendment  being  284,  against  81, 
while  the  minority  contained  seve¬ 
ral  of  their  own  supporters.  At  a 
subsequent  stage,  Mr.  Shaw  moved 
the  omission  of  this  proviso,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  absurd  in  itself, 
and  would  lead  to  very  erroneous 
and  injurious  impressions  as  to  the 
payment  of  tithes.  Mr.  O’Connell 
supported  this  motion,  because  the 
proviso  was  nonsense,  declaring 
against  that  which  was  admitted 
to  be  nearly  impossible ;  Mr. 
Stanley  retained  his  opinion  that 
the  proviso  was  unnecessary,  and 
left  it  to  the  House  to  deal  with 
it ;  but,  as  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  committee  had  adopted  it, 


he  would  divide  in  favour  of  it.  It 
was  allowed  to  remain  by  123  to  44. 

Ministers,  of  their  own  accord, 
omitted,  in  the  clause  giving  power 
to  search  for,  arrest,  and  detain  for 
trial,  in  proclaimed  districts,  the 
provision  which  gave  this  power  to 
certain  classes  of  persons  mentioned, 
“and  such  other  persons  as  the 
said  lord-lieutenant  shall  think  fit 
to  authorize  in  that  behalf/’  Mr. 
O’Connell  wished  likewise  to  strike 
out  ie  all  commissioned  officers 
commanding  his  Majesty’s  forces 
in  Ireland,  or  any  part  thereof,” 
for  these  words  were  not  strict 
enough  to  exclude  yeomanry  offi¬ 
cers.  Mr.  Stanley  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  limit  it  to  officers  of  the 
line  ,*  but  Mr.  O’Connell  would 
have  military  officers  excluded  alto¬ 
gether,  and  an  amendment  moved 
by  him  to  that  effect  was  supported 
by  40  members  against  205. 

The  clause  establishing  the 
courts  martial  was  more  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted  than  any  other,  its 
opponents  not  attempting  to  amend 
or  soften  it,  but  meeting  it  with  a 
direct  negative.  To  disarm  this 
hostility,  ministers  had  made  im¬ 
portant  alterations  in  the  clause 
since  it  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  even  since  the  second  reading. 
These  were  detailed  by  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
intended,  that  no  officer  below  the 
rank  of  captain  should  be  a  member 
of  any  such  court.  This  would 
meet  the  objection  of  those  who 
considered  that,  if  officers  of  two 
years’  standing,  and  of  21  years  of 
age,  were  eligible  as  members, 
the  court  might  be  composed 
of  men  of  comparatively  little 
experience.  Another  modification 
was,  that  officers  should  not  be 
appointed  as  members  of  such 
courts  who  had  been  already 
harassed  with  daily  and  nightly 
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duty  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
and  who,  from  that  circumstance, 
might  probably  come  to  the  courts 
with  feelings  less  calm  and  un¬ 
biassed  than  would  be  desirable. 
In  ordinary  cases  of  courts-martial, 
the  verdict  was  pronounced  by  a 
simple  majority  of  voices  in  all 
cases,  save  where  the  penalty  of 
death  was  awarded.  The  courts 
under  this  act,  however,  were  not 
to  be  empowered  to  adjudge  the 
punishment  of  death ;  nor  even  to 
try  for  a  capital  offence  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  even  then  they  were  not,  on  a 
conviction,  authorized  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  The  proviso  which 
would  be  introduced  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  would  enact,  that  where  the 
court  should  consist  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  seven  should  concur  in  the 
finding,  and  when  there  were  less 
than  nine,  five  at  least  should  con¬ 
cur  ;  and  in  no  case  was  sentence 
to  be  executed,  until  the  finding 
and  sentence  had  been  submitted 
for  revision  to  a  higher  authority. 
By  the  15th  clause,  courts-martial 
appointed  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stood  were  authorized  to  issue 
orders  for  bringing  before  them  all 
persons  charged  with  offences 
under  it,  and  also  for  carrying  their 
sentences  into  effect,  and  all  jus¬ 
tices,  sheriffs,  and  others  were 
bound  to  execute  their  orders.  It 
was  now  intended  not  to  give  the 
courts  such  an  executive  power, 
but  to  confine  them  to  merely 
judicial  functions,  except  giving 
them  authority  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to 
commit  for  refusal  to  give  evidence. 
It  was  proposed  to  throw  on  the 
lord-lieutenant,  or  on  those  com¬ 
missioned  by  him,  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  any  person  charged 
with  offences  before  the  court, 
leaving  to  the  court  only  the  judi¬ 


cial  determination  of  the  cases 
submitted  to  them.  In  no  case 
ought  these  courts  to  be  made 
instrumental  to  any  civil  process 
whatever.  It  was  also  desirable  to 
keep  from  them  the  cognizance 
of  all  offences  which  were  not  of 
an  insurrectionary  character,  and 
of  words  or  speeches  uttered,  not 
accompanied  by  violence  or  threats. 
In  the  27th  Geo.  III.  there  was  a 
clause  which  involved  the  trial  of 
a  civil  right.  It  was  not  intended 
to  bring  any  case  of  that  kind  be¬ 
fore  those  courts.  It  was  also  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  from  them  the 
determination  whether  any  matter 
was  or  was  not  a  seditious  libel. 
There  would  thus  be  taken  from 
these  courts  the  trial  of  offences 
for  holding  or  being  present  at  any 
unlawful  meeting  (so  declared  by 
the  bill),  and  also  for  being  parties 
to  any  confederacy  or  any  conspi¬ 
racy  to  defraud  ;  also  any  charges 
for  seditious  libels,  and  offences 
under  the  11th  section  of  the  27th 
George  III.  c.  15  ;  and  for  any 
expressions,  unless  accompanied  by 
violence  or  threats ;  all  which 
offences  were  to  be  brought  for 
trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  preamble.  The 
preamble  would  have  these  words 
— And  whereas  the  ordinary  tri¬ 
bunals  in  the  disturbed  districts  in 
Ireland,  are  inadequate  for  the 
trial  of  offences  under  this  act,  the 
lord  -  lieutenant  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  may,  if  he 
or  they  see  fit,  authorize  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  courts-martial  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences,  &c.,  in  anv 
such  district  so  proclaimed  ”  This 
would  remove  the  doubts  of  some 
who  imagined  that  the  moment  a 
district  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  placed  under  martial  law. 
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This,  however,  would  not  necessa¬ 
rily  be  the  case.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  courts-martial 
would  be  brought  into  operation  in 
very  few  instances  ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  power  of  placing 
such  districts  under  martial  law 
would  be  found  of  great  efficacy. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  mo¬ 
difications,  ministers  found  the 
clause  opposed,  not  only  by  those 
who  had  resisted  the  whole  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  outset,  but  by  many 
of  their  usual  supporters,  who  were 
prepared  to  carry  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Cutlar 
Fergusson,  Mr.  Abercromby,  one 
of  the  members  for  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Perrin,  and  Lord  Hotham, 
spoke  and  voted  against  it.  This, 
they  said,  was  by  far  the  weakest 
part  of  the  bill.  There  was  not 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  to 
the  intimidation  of  jurors — for  it 
was  the  intimidation  of  jurors  which 
was  the  ground  of  this  clause — as 
to  show,  that  the  intended  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  law 
was  necessary.  It  had  been  said, 
that  when  you  overstep  the  con¬ 
stitution,  you  cannot  go  too  far. 
But  the  only  question  was,  did  the 
necessity  exist?  If  it  did  not, 
there  was  the  limit  ;  and  wherever 
the  constitution  was  overstepped, 
injustice  was  done  to  those  who 
were  entitled  to  its  rights.  The 
doctrine  had  hitherto  been,  that, 
when  we  trenched  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  more  lightly  we  touched 
it  the  better.  This  doctrine  was, 
it  seemed,  now  to  be  reversed; 
but,  in  this  instance,  the  enactment 
was  so  severe  that  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  terror  and  dismay.  One 
would  suppose  that  such  an  enact¬ 
ment  was  resorted  to  now,  in  order 
to  enable  others  to  infringe  on  the 
constitution  hereafter  with  im¬ 
punity.  There  could  not  be  a  more 


mistaken  or  mischievous  policy  than 
employing  officers  of  the  army  in 
capacities  where  political  feelings 
might  be  called  into  action.  These 
military  courts  would  raise  such 
powerful  objections  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  no  mea¬ 
sure  of  conciliation  could  remove. 
They  would  cease  to  consider  these 
military  men  as  their  friends,  ar¬ 
rayed  as  they  would  be,  under  this 
act,  against  them.  This  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  completely 
changing  the  relations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  towards  the  army. 
Was  intimidation  proved  to  have 
occurred  in  any  one  case,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  Carrickshaugh 
murders?  Giving  ministers  cre¬ 
dit  for  that  case,  was  it  not  met 
by  the  cases  in  Clare,  by  the 
cases  in  Galway,  by  the  cases 
in  Kilkenny,  by  the  cases  in  the 
Queen’s  County,  and  by  all  the 
cases  at  the  present  assizes  ?  It 
would,  however,  appear  by  this 
clause,  that  ministers  did  not  think 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  put  down  agitation,  protect 
the  peaceable,  and  secure  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country.  And  yet, 
if  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  were 
good  for  anything,  they  ought  to 
be  efiicient  for  those  purposes.  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  all  the  aid  which  the 
Special  Constables’  Act  of  last  ses¬ 
sion,  which  a  greatly  increased  mi¬ 
litary  force,  and  a  native  police, 
could  give.  If  these  could  not  se¬ 
cure  the  safety  of  jurors,  if  these 
could  not  protect  property,  what 
was  the  use  of  this  measure  ?  If 
such  available  powers  as  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  dis¬ 
order,  how  were  courts-martial  to 
effect  that  object }  It  was  quite 
clear  that  courts-martial  might  fail 
in  coming  to  a  right  decision  on 
nice  questions  of  law.  And  when 
it  was  said  that  such  questions 
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could  not  come  before  them,  what 
questions  could  be  more  nice  or 
difficult  to  decide  than  those  which 
were  connected  with  points  of  evi¬ 
dence  ?  Let  first  some  legal  tri¬ 
bunal  be  tried  in  the  proclaimed 
districts ;  and  if  that  were  found 
insufficient,  then  this  military  tri¬ 
bunal  might  be  introduced. — On 
the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of 
the  government  considered  this 
clause  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  bill ;  without  it,  no  adequate 
protection  could  be  afforded  by  the 
quick  punishment  of  offences.  In¬ 
timidation  was  clearly  proved.  The 
general  diffusion  of  intimidation 
was  admitted ;  and  how  could  jurors 
escape  the  influence  of  the  feeling  ? 
Mr.  Stanley  admitted  that,  at  the 
late  Kilkenny  assizes,  held  since 
this  measure  was  introduced,  there 
had  been  an  unprecedented  attend¬ 
ance  of  jurors  ;  but  he  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  sudden  conversions.  If 
there  had  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  jurors  under 
a  healthy  system,  there  might  be 
some  plausibility  in  the  argument ; 
but  when  he  found  that  at  onetime 
the  court  was  deserted — that  the 
ordinary  civil  business  could  not 
be  proceeded  in — that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  the  boast  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaol,  that  no  jury 
could  be  found  that  would  convict 
them ;  and  when  he  found  that, 
suddenly,  on  the  introduction  of 
this  measure,  which  was  to  provide 
a  restraint  on  the  lawless  and  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  to  prevent  agitation 
from  exercising  an  influence  over 
the  people,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
rapid  influx  of  jurors,  he  derived 
anything  but  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
fidence  from  that  fact.  He  traced 
in  it  a  systematic  organization,  an 
assembling  not  to  support  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  law,  but  to  defeat  its 
purposes.  But  even  if  he  were  driven 


to  another  argument,  he  should 
contend  that  the  influx  of  jurors 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  bill  gave  them, 
and  which  induced  them  to  come 
forward.  Therefore,  whether  this 
sudden  influx  of  jurors  was  owing 
to  the  confidence  of  the  well-dis¬ 
posed  or  to  the  artifice  of  the  ill- 
disposed,  he  saw  in  it  an  argument 
not  against  but  in  favour  of  the 
temporary  employment  of  this  mea¬ 
sure.  They  had  been  asked,  why 
not  send  down  a  standing  com¬ 
mission  to  try  offences  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the 
act  which  prevented  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  from  exercising  that  power  ; 
and  if  he  had  reason  to  think,  from 
the  number  of  offences  in  a  county, 
and  from  the  readiness  of  gentle¬ 
men  to  come  forward,  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  would  answer  the 
object  of  the  bill,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  prevented  him 
from  trying  the  measure.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ordinary  tribunals  to 
any  extraordinary  measure ;  but 
the  question  was,  whether  we  could 
be  secure  of  a  sufficient  attendance 
of  petty  jurors  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  special  commission  ?  If 
not,  it  was  proper  to  give  the  lord 
lieutenant  a  discretionary  power, 
to  be  used  in  the  last  extremity. 
Inquiries  had  been  made  at  Kil¬ 
kenny  into  the  means  of  procuring 
convictions  ;  and  had  there  been 
any  chance  of  succeeding,  the  judges 
would  have  proceeded  from  Mary¬ 
borough  to  Kilkenny  to  hold  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission;  but  it  was  found 
impossible.  Jurors  were  now  said, 
however,  to  convict  all,  right  or 
wrong,  guilty  or  innocent.  This 
was  not  his  statement — it  was  tlie 
statement  of  the  member  for  Dub¬ 
lin.  And,  in  cases  of  conviction, 
whence  was  the  evidence  derived  ? 
In  not  one  case  in  twenty  were 
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convictions  obtained  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  except  that  of  police  con¬ 
stables  alone.  If  that  was  not  a 
proof  of  intimidation  in  Kilkenny, 
he  would  abandon  his  case  alto¬ 
gether.  The  member  for  Sligo  had 
the  other  night  referred  to  the  an¬ 
swer  of  a  witness  examined  before 
the  committee,  who  declined  to  give 
an  answer  on  the  ground  that  his 
life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  an¬ 
swered  it  truly ;  and  the  committee, 
though  the  question  went  precisely 
to  the  point  of  their  inquiry,  struck 
out  the  question.  With  regard  to 
the  suspicion  of  officers  of  the  army 
being  liable  to  be  biassed  by  poli¬ 
tical  feelings,  he  could  only  say, 
that  the  member  for  Waterford  had 
let  out  the  other  night  an  import¬ 
ant  fact,  that  if  a  choice  was  given 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  by  what 
tribunal  they  would  be  tried,  the 
answer  would  be  a  tribunal  con¬ 
sisting  of  military  officers,  and  he 
added,  that  he  should  prefer  such 
tribunal  himself. 

Another  section  of  the  House 
again — members  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  opposition — expressed  them¬ 
selves  much  inclined  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  this  clause, 
because  they  thought  that  the 
alterations  now  made  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  intended  courts, 
and  the  large  subtractions  from 
their  jurisdiction,  would  deprive 
them  almost  entirely  of  that  effi¬ 
cacy  which  alone  could  j  ustify  them. 
Mr.  O’Connell,  too,  professed  him¬ 
self  unable  to  comprehend  what 
manner  of  things  these  courts- 
martial  would  now  be.  Jury  trial 
was  to  be  abolished  ;  and  what  were 
they  going  to  substitute  for  it  ? 
Not  a  court-martial,  but  some  bas¬ 
tard  thing  that  was  called  a  court- 
martial,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
not  one.  He  meant  no  offence  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 


to  serve  upon  it ;  but  he  must  sa 
that  the  country  was  going  to  ha\; 
a  packed  court-martial,  a  ramblins 
tribunal,  undefined  by  principle 
unlimited  by  anything  like  lav 
misshapen,  ill-begotten,  in  a  wor 
* — a  mere  embryo — a  mongrel  spe 
cies  of  ambulatory  court-martia 
docked  above  and  cut  away  below 
which  was  neither  fish  nor  ties 
nor  good  red-herring.  It  had  n 
power  to  try  murders — no  powe 
to  try  those  violent  outrages  a 
which  good  men  of  all  parties  na 
turally  shuddered — no  power  t 
try  political  offences, for  that  powe 
had  very  properly  been  taken  fron 
it.  Thus,  then,  there  remainei 
nothing  for  it  to  try  but  the  mid 
die  species  of  offences.  But  the 
the  erection  of  these  courts-martia 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inti 
midation  practised  upon  jurymen 
and  the  Irish  secretary,  in  arguin, 
this  question,  placed  the  opponent 
of  the  bill  in  a  curious  dilemma 
At  the  last  assizes,  the  jurors  fo 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  did  no 
attend.  That  was  intimidatior 
At  the  present  assizes  they  d 
attend ;  and  that,  said  he,  was  in 
timidation  again.  Such  were  th 
miserable  grounds  upon  which  a 
intelligent  people  were  to  be  de 
prived  of  their  dearest  rights.  Ho^ 
then  were  the  honest  friends  < 
Irish  liberty  to  act,  when  the 
found  that,  whether  jurors  attende 
or  not,  their  rights  and  franchise 
were  to  be  equally  destroyed  ?  1 

was  miserable,  that  the  trial  by  jur 
should  be  the  stake  for  which  I 
wasplaying,  and  that  such  wretclie 
counters  as  these  should  be  s< 
against  so  valuable  andinestimab 
a  prize. 

On  the  division,  ministers  ha 
a  majority  of  140  votes ,  270  men 
bers  voting  for  the  clause,  and  13 
against  it.  Divisions  likewise  toe 
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place  on  the  clauses  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  protecting 
those  who  should  act  under  the 
bill,  but  they  were  both  carried  by 
large  majorities.  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
objection  that,  under  the  act,  any 
place  might  be  made  a  gaol,  was 
obviated  by  a  proviso,  that  per¬ 
sons  arrested  should  not  be  de¬ 
tained  in  any  place,  not  a  public 
gaol,  longer  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  apprehension. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by 
a  majority  of  345  to  86,  and  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  the  Peers 
for  their  concurrence  in  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Commons.  Their  lordships  took 
them  into  consideration  on  the  1st 
of  April.  The  conservative  peers 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  the  amendments,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  proviso,  that 
no  district  should  be  proclaimed 
merely  because  tithes  were  not  paid 
in  it.  The  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord 
Rowden,  and  the  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  considered  it  as  being  al¬ 
most  equally  mischievous  with  a 
declaration,  that  no  tithe  should  be 
paid  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  done  so  at  once, 
than,  by  drawing  so  invidious  a 
distinction  between  this  and  other 
species  of  property,  to  connive  at 
the  injustice  to  which  the  Irish 
clergy  were  subjected  by  the  bill. 
It  was  now,  in  fact,  announced  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  a  com¬ 
bination  for  the  non-payment  of 
tithes  was  the  only  combination 
against  property  that  was  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  bill.  The  people 
of  Ireland  would  think,  that  the 
proviso  had  been  inserted  for  some 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  they 
would  hold  to  be  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  tithe-resisters  to  per- 
Vo h.  LXXV, 


severe  in  refusing  payment.  The 
mischief  was  increased,  moreover, 
by  the  other  alteration  which  had 
taken  out  of  the  bill  all  acts 
of  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithe. — The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  admitted,  that  all  that  could 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  proviso  was, 
that  it  was  innocent,  because  it 
must  be  absolutely  inoperative.  He 
wished  to  treat  with  deference 
every  proposition  which  proceeded 
from  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say, 
that,  after  much  and  anxious  deli¬ 
beration,  he  could  not  possibly  dis¬ 
cover  anything  that  could  be  said 
in  favour  or  in  vindication  of  it  ; 
and,  had  he  been  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  he  should  have  felt 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  give  it 
his  humble  assent.  It  was,  he  re¬ 
peated,  absolutely  inoperative,  and 
could  not  produce  the  slightest 
effect  in  crippling  the  powers  of 
the  clause  of  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  modification.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  might  proclaim  any  dis¬ 
trict,  if  it  were  disturbed  or  insub¬ 
ordinate  —  that  was  the  leading 
enactment  of  the  clause;  but  then 
came  the  proviso  that  the  district 
should  not  be  proclaimed  merely 
because  tithes  should  have  been 
peaceably  withheld  in  it.  Why 
say  tithes  only?  Why  not  say- 
rent?  Why  not  say  the  King’s 
taxes  ?  Why  not  say  a  man’s  law¬ 
ful  debts  ?  He  really  considered 
it  to  be  wasting  their  lordships’ 
time  to  argue  against  it.  This, 
however,  he  must  say,  that,  though 
indefensible,  it  was  harmless.  No 
man’s  rights  could  be  interfered 
with  or  injured  by  it ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  lie  was  not  prepared,  upon 
this  amendment  alone,  to  dissent 
from  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Then  it  was  said  that, 
though  there  was  nothing  of  sub- 
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stance  in  the  clause*  yet  it  gave  an 
indication  that  Parliament  had  dif¬ 
ferent  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  from  that  which  it  had,  and 
ought  to  have*  upon  the  subject 
of  tithes.  Now,  lie  looked  upon 
th  is  as  hypercriticism.  He  could 
discover  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the 
act  which  gave  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  Parliament  was  not 
determined,  so  long  as  the  law  re¬ 
mained  as  it  did,  to  secure  to 
property  of  every  description  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
enjoyed  at  present.  In  regard  to 
the  second  amendment — the  re¬ 
striction  on  courts-martial  by  ex¬ 
cluding  from  their  jurisdiction  cer¬ 
tain  offences  cognizable  under  the 
statute  of  the  27  th  of  George  1 1 1. — 
on  full  and  mature  consideration, he 
was  now  prepared  to  say,  that  those 
cases  were  well  and  properly  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  courts-martial. 
By  that  amendment  the  other 
House  had  rather  improved  than 
injured  the  bill  *  for  offences  of 
combination  and  conspiracy  were 
the  most  difficult*  he  would  not  say 
for  juries,  but  even  for  judges,  to 
decide  on,  of  any  which  came  into 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  were* 
therefore*  in  his  opinion,  wisely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  decision  of  military 
tribunals.  Again,  in  the  27th 
clause,  there  was  an  exception  from 
this  exception*  by  which*  if  the 
combination  for  the  non-payment 
of  tithe  was  accompanied  by  threats 
or  violence*  it  was  brought  back 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court- 
martial. —  Earl  Grey*  top,  admitted 
that  the  proviso  was  far  from  being 
unobjectionable.  But*  as  it  would 
be  wholly  inoperative  in  point  of 
fact  in  the  light  contemplated 
by  its  opponents,  and  as  the  church 
property  would  be  much  better 
protected  by  the  bill*  while  the 
collection  of  tithes  would  not  be 


prejudicially  affected  by  it*  he 
would  urge  their  lordships  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  it. — The  earl  of  Har- 
rowby  moved,  as  an  amendment* 
which  seemed  to  him  calculated  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  clause 
by  depriving  it  of  its  exclusive  and 
partial  character,  to  add,  that 
neither  should  any  district  be  pro¬ 
claimed  merely  for  non-payment 
of  rent  or  taxes.  The  amendment 
was  lost  by  85  to  45. 

Along  with  this,  the  lead- 
ing  measure*  government  carried 
through  another  bill  for  the  more 
impartial  trial  of  offences  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  rested  on  the  same  foun¬ 
dation  with  the  Coercion  Act,  viz. 
the  necessity  of  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  crime  from  tri¬ 
umphing  over  the  law.  By  its 
provisions  power  was  given  to 
change  the  venue  from  the  county 
in  which  the  offence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  not  merely  to  an  adjoining 
county*  but  to  the  county*  or  city, 
of  Dublin.  The  removal  was  to 
take  place*  by  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench*  granted  on  affi¬ 
davits  proving  that  intimidation 
had  been  used  towards  prosecutors* 
witnesses,  or  jurors,  and  provision 
was  made  for  allowing  a  party 
tried  in  Dublin  his  expenc.es,  if  he 
was  acquitted.  It  was  opposed  in 
the  Commons  by  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  fought  so  obstinately 
against  the  Coercion  act*  and  on 
the  same  grounds— that  no  inti¬ 
midation  existed,  or  had  been 
proved,  and  they  called  for  a  select 
committee  to  establish  that  such 
was  truly  the  case. 

On  the  10th  of  April*  the  lord- 
lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation 
suppressing  the  association  of  Irish 
Volunteers,  the  association  itself 
having  previously  passed  a  vote 
that*  <f  from  the  period  it  shall  be 
dissolved  by  legislative  coercion,  all 
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its  acts  and  functions  shall  be  confi¬ 
ded  to  one  individual — the  parent  of 
his  country  —  Daniel  O’Connell,” 
that  learned  person  thus  becoming 
in  his  own  person  the  whole  army 
of  Irish  Volunteers.  So  soon  as 
the  act  had  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  lord-lieutenant  pro¬ 
claimed  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  the  city  itself,  to  he  in 
such  a  state  of  disturbance  and 
insubordination  as  to  require  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  proclamation  was  bitter¬ 
ly  attacked  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (April 
17th),  in  so  far  as  it  was  extended 
to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  in  which 
he  said  there  was  no  more  disturb¬ 
ance  than  in  Dublin  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  including  the  city  was  de¬ 
fended  on  the  ground,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  were  not 
only  suspected,  but  known  to  be 
implicated  in  Whitefeet  outrages, 
were  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  and 
its  suburbs.  If  the  town  had  not 
been  included  in  the  proclamation, 
it  would  have  become  a  place  of 
refuge  for  these  individuals  ;  they 
might  have  been  absent  nightly 
on  their  marauding  excursions, 
and  there  would  have  been  no 
means  of  applying  to  them  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Even  in 
Kilkenny,  it  was  not  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  a  single  court-mar¬ 
tial  into  action.  The  more  daring 
outrages  diminished,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  offences  during  the 
month  of  March  which  preceded, 
and  the  month  of  May  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  passing  of  the  act,  was 
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published  by  authority  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  efficacy. 

County  of  Carlow  in  March,  19 — in  May,  4. 

County  of  Kildare,  -  ditto,  22  —  ditto,  J7. 

County  of  Kilkenny,  ditto,  J21 — ditto,  15. 

King’s  County,  -  -  ditto,  .‘12  —  ditto,  22. 

County  of  Longford,  ditto,  9 —  ditto,  4. 

County  of  Louth,  -  ditto,  37 —  ditto,  7* 

Queen’s  County,  -  -  ditto,  87' — ditto,  38. 

County  of  Westmeath,  ditto,  53  —  ditto,  21. 

County  of  Wexford,  ditto,  25 — ditto,  4. 

County  of  Wicklow;,  ditto,  11 —  ditto,  1. 

County  of  Meath,  -  ditto,  50  —  ditto,  29. 

Total  472  162. 

The  discussions  on  the  Coercion 

act  had  produced  many  personal 

conflicts  in  debate  between  Mr. 

O’Connell  and  the  more  devoted 

of  his  followers,  and  the  Irish 

secretary.  The  former  seemed  to 

regard  Mr.  Stanley  with  bitter 

individual  hostility.  The  reason 

* 

of  this  temper  was  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  belief,  that  lie  was 
more  determined  than  some  of 
his  colleagues  were  suspected  to  be, 
not  to  give  up  the  Irish  protestant 
church  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Catholic  repealers;  and  it  was  in 
no  degree  mitigated  by  the  energy 
and  effect  with  which  the  secretary, 
in  debate  not  only  repelled  these 
assaults,  but  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  much  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  that 
enemy  had  waged  it.  The  bill 
having  passed  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Stanley,  accepted  the  more  tran¬ 
quil  office  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  vis¬ 
count  Goderich  being  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  advanced  a  step 
in  the  peerage  by  being  created 
earl  of  Ripen.  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  became  Irish  secretary. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Bill  for  regulating  the  Irish  Church ,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — Ministers  refuse  a  delay  of  a  week  between  the  bringing  in  of 
the  Bill  and  the  Second  Beading — Second.  Beading  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bill ,  being  a  Tax  Bill ,  ought  to  have  originated  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House — Committee  appointed  to  report  on  this 
question ,  and  reports  against  the  Bill — Besolutions  agreed  to ,  and 
Bill  read  a  first  time — -Question  whether  it  could  be  read  a  second 
time  without  a  royal  message — Debate  on  the  Second  Beading — 
Second  Beading  carried — Instruction  moved,  to  take  away  all  the  tern* 
poralities  of  the  Irish  Church,  rejected — In  Committee,  Motion  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Irish  bishops  from  Parliament — Ministers  abandon  the 
provision  for  applying  part  of'  the  funds  to  purposes  not  ecclesiastical 
— Debate  thereon,  and  omission  of  the  Clause — Carried — Bill  passed, 
the  Irish  opposition  members  now  voting  against  it — Motion  for  a  call 
of  the  House  on  the  day  of  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  opposed  by  Ministers,  and  lost . 


WHILE  carrying  through 
these  measu  res  for  the  restor- 
ation  of  public  tranquillity  in  Ire¬ 
land,  ministers  had  uniformly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  were  grievances  in 
that  country,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  had  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  propose  expedients 
for  their  redress.  At  the  head  of 
these  grievances  had  always  been 
placed  the  Irish  church,  standing  in 
the  unpopular  predicament  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  property  of  a  wealthy 
national  establishment,  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  be¬ 
longed,  not  merely  to  a  different, 
but  to  a  hostile  faith,  whose  clergy 
had  once  been  the  possessors  of 
that  opulence.  The  object  of  the 
repealers  was  to  pare  it  down  to 
nothing,  while  they  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  see  its  property  bestowed 
on  their  own  religion.  Others, 
not  Irishmen,  regarding  every  re¬ 
ligious  establishment  as  an  evil — 


a  conclusion  the  premises  of  which 
had  probably  been,  in  their  own 
minds,  that  such  an  establishment 
is  the  appropriation  of  money  to 
an  object  which  they  did  not  value 
— looked  on  the  property  of  the 
church  as  a  fund  which  might  be 
seized  for  what  they  called  the 
purposes  of  the  state.  The  go¬ 
vernment  resolved  to  steer  a  mid¬ 
dle  course,  conceding  much,  but 
not  conceding  all. 

On  the  12th  of  February  (ap¬ 
parently  to  render  more  palatable 
the  approaching  introduction  of 
the  Coercion  bill),  lord  A1  thorp 
opened,  in  the  lower  House,  the 
measures  which  ministers  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
church.  He  began  by  stating, 
that  although,  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  Church  establish¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  with  that  of  the 
church  establishment  in  England, 
the  amount  of  the  former  was  in 
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proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
two  countries  by  far  the  greatest, 
there  existed,  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
Irish  church,  greater  exaggerations 
than  upon  any  other  political  topic 
that  had  ever  come  under  his  con¬ 
sideration.  Until  he  looked  into 
the  subject,  he  had  exaggerated 
even  to  himself  the  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  establish¬ 
ment.  One  great  exaggeration 
related  to  the  revenue  attached  to 
the  different  bishoprics  of  Ireland. 
By  the  returns  of  the  actual 
amount  of  revenue  received  by  the 
bishops  of  Ireland,  it  appeared 
that  the  gross  amount  of  all  their 
revenues  was  150,000/.,  but,  owing 
to  the  expenses  of  collection,  &c., 
the  nett  amount  was  not  more  than 
130,000/.  It  was  true  that  a  large 
tract  of  country  belonged  to  the 
Irish  bishops;  but  then  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Irish 
bishops  had  not  any  beneficial 
interest  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  their  tenants  and 
lessees  had  full  five-sixths  of  the 
value  of  that  land.  The  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  the  annual  value 
of  those  lands  was  600,000/.  Of 
this  sum  the  bishops  did  not  them¬ 
selves  receive  more  than  100,000/. 
The  whole  amount  of  revenue  be¬ 
longing  to  the  deans  and  chapters 
was  23,600/. ;  but  the  necessary 
expenditure  to  which  this  sum  was 
applied  was  21,400/., — so  that  the 
surplus  of  2,200/.  was  all  that  was 
left  for  the  deans  and  chapters. 
As  to  the  amount  of  value  of  the 
other  benefices  in  Ireland,  returns 
had  not  been  received  from  the  in¬ 
cumbents  of  all  benefices,  but  only 
from  the  greater  portion  of  them. 
The  only  estimate  which  he  could 
make  of  their  value  was  by  judg¬ 
ing,  from  the  average  value  of 
those  benefices  where  the  incum* 


bents  had  made  returns,  of  the 
average  value  of  those  benefices 
where  the  incumbents  had  not. 
Now  the  number  of  benefices  in 
Ireland  was,  1,401 ;  of  this  num¬ 
ber  1,149  had  sent  in  returns ; 
from  which  it  appeared  that  their 
value  was  478,000/.  The  other 
252  had  not  sent  in  returns,  but 
taking  the  same  average  value  for 
them  as  for  the  other  benefices, 
580,000/.  would  be  the  whole  re¬ 
venue  derived  from  the  benefices 
of  Ireland.  Taking  it  at  600,000/., 
he  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
placed  below  its  fair  value.  The 
statement  then,  was  briefly  this  : — - 

Amount  of  the  revenue  of 
bishops’  sees  -  ^130,000 

Revenue  of  deans  and 
chapters,  exclusive  of 
the  livings  held  by  them 
as  prebends 

Revenue  of  the  other 
benefices  of  Ireland  -  -  600,000 

Total  revenues  of  the 
Irish  church  -  -  ^732,200 

He,  therefore,  thought  that  ne 
should  be  justified  in  stating  that 
all  the  revenues  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  applicable  to  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  that  church  did 
not  exceed  800,000/.  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt— without  en¬ 
tering  into  any  argument  with 
those  who  thought  there  should  be 
no  religious  establishment  at  all — 
that  on  these  funds  the  church 
had  the  first  claim.  Another  fund 
arose  from  the  first  fruits  of  each 
benefice,  which  were  applied  in 
England  to  the  augmentation  of 
small  livings,  and,  in  Ireland,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  repair  of 
churches.  In  both  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  change  which  the 
lapse  of  time  had  made  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  first  fruits 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  therefore,  thought  it  better 
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to  get  rid  of  the  first  fruits  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  impose  an  immedi¬ 
ate  tax  upon  all  benefices,  to  be 
graduated  according  to  their  value. 
Upon  livings  under  200/.  a-year, 
no  tax  would  be  imposed.  From 
livings  between  200/.  and  500/. 
a  year  it  was  intended  to  deduct 
5  per  cent ;  from  livings  between 
500/.  and  700/.  a-year,  (>  per  cent ; 
from  livings  between  700/.  and 
800/.  a-year,  7  per  cent;  from 
livings  between  800/.  and  1,000/. 
a-year,  10  per  cent;  from  livings 
between  1,000/.  and  1,200/.  a-year, 
12  per  cent  ;  and  from  all  livings 
above  1,200/.  a-year,  15  per  cent. 
This  would  create  a  fund  which, 
assuming  the  amount  of  the  tax  to 
be  7  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  benefices  of  Ireland,  would 
amount  to  42,000/.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that,  where  an  incumbent 
held  more  livings  than  one  he 
should  not  pay  the  tax  upon  each 
of  them  separately,  but  should 
pay  the  same  amount  of  tax  as  if 
he  held  one  living  of  the  combined 
value  of  all  the  rest.  A  different 
scale,  however,  would  be  required 
for  the  bishoprics  ;  for  as  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  bishop  must,  from  his 
station,  be  greater  than  those  of  a 
private  clergyman,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  commence  by  taxing  the 
revenues  of  the  lowest  sees  at  15 
per  cent,  and,  by  proceeding  with 
a  graduation,  increasing  from  that 
standard,  to  tax  the  enormous  re¬ 
venues  of  the  richer  secs.  It  was 
proposed,  that  upon  the  revenues 
of  those  bishoprics  which  were  below 
4,000/.  a-year  a  tax  of  5  per  cent 
should  be  imposed ;  upon  those 
which  were  between  4,000/.  and 
0,000/.  a-year,  a  tax  of  7  per  cent 
should  be  imposed  ;  upon  those 
which  were  between  0,000/.  and 
10,000/.  a-year,  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  should  be  imposed ;  that  upon 


all  between  10,000/.  arid  15,000/. 
a-year,  a  tax  of  12  per  cent  should 
be  imposed ;  and  that  upon  all 
above  15,000/.  a-year,  a  tax  of  15 
per  cent  should  be  imposed.  He 
was  aware  that  he  was  going  in 
this  proposition  to  the  full  extent 
that  justice  warranted ;  but  when 
he  considered  what  the  first  fruits 
originally  were,  what  they  had 
now  been  for  many  years,  and 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
church  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
secure  the  affections  of  the  people, 
he  hoped  that  this  plan  would  not 
meet  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  clergy  ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not.  With  the  bishop  of 
Derry  whose  revenue  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  his  nett  in¬ 
come  being  12,659/.  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  (under  a 
stipulation  made  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment)  by  which  it  was  to 
be  reduced  to  8,000/  a-year.  He 
would  likewise  be  liable  to  the  de¬ 
duction  of  10  per  cent;  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Derry 
would  be  little  more  than  7,200/. 

His  lordship  went  on  to  state 
that  the  first  object  to  which  the 
revenue  thus  gained,  and  which 
he  estimated  at  69,000/.  a-year, 
would  be  applied,  would  be  the 
abolition  of  church  cess.  This 
was  a  tax  imposed  for  maintaining 
churches,  and  meeting  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  religious  service.  In 
Ireland,  this  rate,  though  paid  by 
a  Catholic  population,  was  under 
the  exclusive  management  of  a 
Protestant  vestry.  It  was  very 
different,  too,  in  its  nature  from 
tith  es.  Tithes  were  a  certain 
burthen  on  the  land,  of  which  a 
man  was  aware  at  the  time  he 
purchased  it  ;  but  the  church-rate 
was  an  uncertain  tax,  which 
varied  according  to  the  purposes 
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to  which  it  was  applied.  It 
might  be  increased  by  abuses  of 
management,  or  it  might  be  di¬ 
minished  by  frugality;  but  in 
neither  case  had  the  Catholic  the 
means  of  exercising  any  control 
over  the  money  thus  levied  upon 
his  property.  It  was  a  grievance 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  pay 
this  tax  to  a  church  to  which  they 
did  not  belong  ;  but  it  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  grievance  to  them  that 
the  levying  and  management  of 
this  tax  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
Protestant  vestry,  from  which  they 
were  entirely  excluded.  It  was 
intended,  therefore,  that  church 
cess  should  be  immediately  and 
altogether  abolished.  Its  amount 
was  estimated  at  70,000/.  a- year. 
There  would  thus  be  some  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  means  to  be  provided 
in  lieu  of  the  church  cess.  He 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
expenses  to  which  that  cess  was 
applied  might  be  diminished,  and 
in  that  case  the'  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  other 
objects  of  this  fund — for  it  would  be 
an  accumulating  fund — would  be 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings’ — - 
the  giving  assistance  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  glebe-houses  where  glebe- 
houses  were  required  under  the 
act  of  last  session,  the  dividing  of 
unions,  and  the  building  of  new 
churches.  But  it  woidd  be  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  act  should  not 
have  power  to  commence  building 
new  churches,  unless  a  certain 
amount  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
them  was  subscribed  by  private 
individuals,  or  a  certain  number  of 
pews  were  taken  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  was  to  meet  within  them. 
This  regulation  would  prevent 
churches  from  being  built  unneces¬ 
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sarily,  and  where  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  Protestants  to 
warrant  their  erection. 

These  alterations  would  take  ef¬ 
fect  immediately ;  but  there  were 
other  proposed  arrangements  which 
could  come  into  operation  only  on 
the  decease  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bent.  The  nett  amount  of  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  primate  of  Ireland 
were  14,500/.  It  wras  proposed 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  in¬ 
cumbency,  the  revenues  of  that  see 
should  be  reduced  to  10,000/.  a- 
year.  With  respect  to  deans  and 
chapters,  wherever  they  were  not 
connected  with  the  cure  of  souls, 
but  existed  merely  in  the  quality 
of  deans  and  chapters,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  abolish  them  altogether, 
or  else  attach  cure  of  souls  to  them. 
The  next  point  was  one  which  had 
often  been  noticed,  and  which  had 
probably  in  some  instances  been 
exaggerated — cases  where  valuable 
livings  were  held,  without  any  du¬ 
ties  being  attached  to  them.  It 
Mas  proposed,  with  reference  to 
livings  where  no  duty  had  been 
performed  for  the  last  three  years, 
to  give  a  discretion  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  suspend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  ministers  to  such  parishes, 
if  they  thought  fit.  An  equally 
popular  topic  always  had  been,  the 
number  of  bishops  in  Ireland  as 
compared  with  the  Protestant  po¬ 
pulation  of  that  country.  That, 
however,  was  not,  perhaps,  the  fair 
mode  of  treating  the  question  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  ought  not  to  look  merely 
to  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
church  establishment,  but  they 
ought  likewise  to  consider  the 
space  over  which  each  bishop  had 
to  preside.  The  duties  of  a  bishop 
necessarily  required  frequent  visit¬ 
ations  to  different  parts  of  his 
diocess,  however  remote  they  might 
be  from  each  other.  They  ought, 
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therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  space 
over  which  the  bishop’s  power  ex¬ 
tended,  before  they  hastily  decided 
on  the  number  which  should  be  al¬ 
lowed.  There  were  twenty- two 
diocesses  in  Ireland.  His  deliberate 
opinion,  after  giving  the  subject 
the  most  mature  consideration,  was, 
that  this  was  a  greater  number  than 
was  necessary.  The  House,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  examine  how  many 
bishops  might  be  reduced  after  the 
present  possessors  of  the  sees  had 
died,  so  that  the  duties  should  be 
fully  and  efficiently  performed,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
church  properly  attended  to.  After 
the  best  consideration  which  minis¬ 
ters  could  give  to  the  subject,  and 
they  all  admitted  that  it  was  a  most 
important  one,  they  thought  they 
might  fairly  reduce  ten  bishops, 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  sees  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  were- — Dromore, 
Clogher,  Raphoe,  Elphin,  Clonfert, 
Killala,  Kildare,  Cork,  Waterford, 
and  Ossory.  In  order  that  the  du¬ 
ties  of  those  dioceses  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  it  was  proposed  to 
unite  Dromore  to  Down  and  Con¬ 
nor  ;  Clogher  to  Armagh  ;  Raphoe 
to  Derry;  Elphin  to  Ardagh  and 
Kilmore;  Clonfert  to  Killaloe ; 
Killala  to  Tuam  ;  Kildare  to  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  Cork  to  Cloyne;  Waterford 
to  Cashel ;  and  Ossory  to  Ferns. 

Lastly  came  the  lands  attached 
to  the  bishoprics — and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  down 
this  principle,  that  if,  by  the  act  of 
parliament  to  be  introduced,  any 
new  value  was  given  to  benefices, 
that  new  value,  so  created,  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  church  ;  and 
whatever  was  raised  by  it  might  be 
immediately  appropriated  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  As  the 
law  stood  at  present,  he  continued, 
bishops  in  Ireland  could  grant  leases 


for  twenty-one  years,  and  the  fine 
granted  on  the  renewal  of  such 
lease,  together  with  the  rent,  form¬ 
ed  the  annual  income  of  the  bishop. 
The  value  of  a  bishop’s  lease  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  twelve  years  and  a  half’s 
purchase.  In  many  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lease  was  renewed  every 
year;  and  it  was  still  in  the  powrer 
of  the  bishop  (and  he  believed  that 
circumstances  of  the  kind  had  oc¬ 
curred)  to  run  his  life  against  the 
tenant,  and  to  deprive  him  of  pro¬ 
perty  which  his  family  had  pos¬ 
sessed  years  before.  The  tenant 
w7as  also  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that  if  the  land  were  much  im¬ 
proved  by  his  industry  and  by  the 
outlay  of  his  capital,  he  wras  liable, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  lease,  to  an 
increase  of  fine.  In  order  to  re¬ 
medy  this  defect,  it  was  proposed 
that  every  tenant  who  chose  should 
be  enabled  to  demand  from  the 
bishop  a  lease  of  his  land  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  at  a  fixed  corn-rent.  Nowr, 
looking  to  these  terms,  the  value 
of  such  a  lease,  at  a  fixed  corn 
rent,  would  be  twenty  years’  pur¬ 
chase,  instead  of  12y,  being  an  in¬ 
creased  benefit  of  7j  years’  pur¬ 
chase.  But  it  w^as  proposed  that 
the  bishop  should  grant  leases  in 
perpetuity  at  a  corn-rent,  on  a 
tender  of  six  years’  purchase  being 
made  to  him.  That  wrould  confer 
a  very  great  benefit  on  those  who 
held  bishops’  leases,  because  it 
w^ould  give  them  the  full  advant¬ 
age  of  any  improvement  which 
they  might  effect  in  the  value  of 
the  land ;  and  it  would  also  provide 
against  any  hazard  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  bishop  run¬ 
ning  his  life  against  the  tenant, 
while  the  bishop  wrould  receive  the 
same  amount  of  rent  as  he  did  at 
the  present  time.  Here  was  an 
increased  value  created.  Being  so 
created,  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
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property  of  tlie  clmrcli ;  therefore, 
even  those  who  objected  to  the  in¬ 
terference  witli  church  property,  or 
the  appropriation  of  it  to  any  other 
than  church  purposes,  might,  with¬ 
out  any  scruple,  agree  with  him  in 
this  proposition,  that  whatever  ad¬ 
ditional  proceeds  were  realized  by 
the  new  system  might  be  applied 
to  such  purposes  as  Parliament 
might  think  fit.  He  believed,  that 
500,000/.  a-year  was  the  value  to 
the  tenants  of  all  the  bishops’  lands ; 
but  the  value  to  the  bishops  was 
only  100,000/.  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  grant  of  leases  at  six  years’  pur¬ 
chase  would  be  from  2,500,000/. 
to  3,000,000/.  This  might  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  certain  benefit  of  the 
state,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
system  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  church  tenant,  and  would  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
bishop.  Such  were  the  measures 
which  government  proposed.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a 
board  of  commissioners  to  carry 
them  into  execution  —  a  board 
which  would  consist,  of  course,  of 
members  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  would  be,  in  its  constitution, 
perfectly  independent  of  ministers. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  alter 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
established  church  in  Ireland. 

The  plan  thus  opened  by  Lord 
A1  thorp  was  calculated  to  produce 
hostility  from  two  opposite  quar¬ 
ters— from  the  conservative  oppo¬ 
sition,  who  deemed  that  many  of 
its  arrangements  and  principles 
were  destructive  of  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church,  and  from  the 
economists,  repealers,  and  radicals, 
who  thought  that  it  left  too  much 
of  the  church  untouched.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  these  different 
species  of  opposition  could  not  en« 


danger  the  success  of  the  bill  in  the 
Commons ;  for  ministers  were  sure 
to  be  joined  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  resisting  any  amendment  which 
might  be  moved  by  the  other.  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  de¬ 
clared  their  hostility  to  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  it,  as  injurious  not 
only  to  the  Irish  church,  but  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  Instead  of  im¬ 
proving  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
church  property,  it  abolished  half 
the  hierarchy ;  and  it  was  remark¬ 
able  that,  of  the  ten  bishoprics 
proposed  to  be  abolished,  five  were 
taken  from  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  v;as  essentially  Protestant. 
The  removal  of  church  cess  would 
only  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landlord ;  and  there  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  measure  a  direct 
principle  of  confiscation  in  apply¬ 
ing  church  property  to  the  use  of 
the  state.  The  Irish  members, 
while  they  stated  that  the  plan  did 
not  go  far  enough,  yet  received  it 
with  great  approbation,  and  pro¬ 
phesied  it  would  do  much  good. 
Mr.  Ruthven,  alone,  one  of  the 
members  for  Dublin,  proposed  to 
stop  its  progress,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  more  searching. 
He  complained  that  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  bishops  was  too 
small ;  four  were  sufficient  for  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland — 
that  was  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  abolition  of  the 
church-rates  was  good,  for  they  had 
been  the  source  of  much  mischief 
and  injustice  ;  but  it  would  not  do 
away  with  agitation.  Such  a  pro 
position  as  that  now  offered  was  not 
adequate  to  the  task  of  quelling  the 
agitation  which  prevailed,  for  the 
church  lands  did  not  cause  or  pro¬ 
duce  that  agitation.  What  was  to 
become  of  the  poor?  He  under¬ 
stood,  or  supposed,  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  church  would  be  ap«. 
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plied  to  general  purposes  ;  but  the 
church  lands  were  public  property, 
and  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
their  original  purposes,— namely, 
the  education  of  the  people,  the 
decent  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
— not  ot  one  sect,  but  of  all  sects, 
— the  relief  of  the  poor — and  the 
building  and  repairing  of  churches. 
He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  expedient  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Irish  church,  with  a  view  to  an  en¬ 
tire  modification  of  its  temporalities, 
and  the  appropriation  of  its  reve¬ 
nues  to  their  original  purposes.  This 
amendment,  however,  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  his  fellow  labourers 
in  the  same  cause  to  withdraw. 
It  could  not  be  good  policy  to 
quarrel  with  so  large  a  gift  merely 
because  they  might  wish,  by  and 
by,  to  make  it  larger.  They  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  it  for  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  principle,  that  church 
property  might  be  applied  to  state 
purposes:  and  whether  it  did  so 
or  not,  became  afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  when  their 
praises  were  changed  into  curses, 
a  matter  of  some  importance.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to 
be,  that  when  legislative  acts  raise 
the  value  of  any  given  species  of 
property  to  a  point  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  attained,  the 
increased  value  belongs  not  to  the 
owner,  but  to  the  state.  The 
principle  was  not  new.  It  had 
been  preached  before  by  the  most 
pretending  of  the  radical  periodical 
publications.  If  the  principle  was 
right,  and  if  it  was  true  that  the 
corn  laws,  for  instance,  had  raised 
rents,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  additional  rents  should  not  have 
been  seized  by  “  the  state.”  Lord 
Stormont  put  the  question  to  Lord 
Althorp  (13  Feb.)  whether,  when 


lie  spoke  of  the  new  fund  to  be 
raised  by  letting  out  church  lands 
in  perpetuity,  he  meant  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes?  Lord  Althorp  answer¬ 
ed,  that  all  the  sums  to  be  derived 
from  the  mode  which  parliament 
might  devise,  of  purchasing  leases 
of  church  lands  in  perpetuity,  could 
not  be  considered  church  property; 
and  that,  therefore,  without  at  all 
infringing  upon  the  principle  (on 
which  he  was  aware  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  existed)  of  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  church  property  to 
state  purposes,  he  thought  that  a 
fund  so  created  must  be  considered 
as  state  property,  and  applicable  to 
such  purposes  as  parliament  might 
deem  proper.  It  was  only  by  means 
of  this  distinction — not  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  seen  at  once  by 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  people — that 
ministers  could  avoid  being  involved 
in  a  direct  recognition  of  that  very 
principle  which  Lord  Althorp  was  so 
anxious  to  leave  where  he  had  found 
it.  If  we  suppose  a  cabinet,  some 
of  whose  members  were  perfectly 
willing  to  adopt  and  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  while  others  would  not  listen 
to  it,  nothing  could  have  furnished 
them  with  a  better  expedient  for 
removing  their  differences  than  this 
distinction.  But  the  enemies  of  the 
Irish  church  would  understand  no 
such  subtleties.  They  knew  the 
broad  fact,  that  certain  lands  were 
the  property  of  the  church,  and, 
that  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands  was  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
with  which  the  church  had  no  con¬ 
cern. 

In  an  irregular  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  the  18th 
February,  Mr.  O’Connell,  having 
characterized  Lord  Althorp's  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  church  in  Ireland  at 
800,000/.  as  “a  base  delusion/' 
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and  stigmatized  the  government 
plan  as  one  which  merely  removed 
church  cess,  but  “  relieved  no  other 
burden  or  grievance,  and  did  not 
even  suspend  the  war  against  the 
poor  man's  pigs  and  tenth  potato/' 
proceeded,  <f  Why,  then,  did  I,  the 
other  evening,  so  warmly  approve 
of  the  noble  Lord’s  measure  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  recognizes  an  admirable 
principle  from  which  now  he  can¬ 
not  shrink — namely,  that,  where 
there  are  no  spiritual  wants,  there 
is  to  be  no  spiritual  receiver  of 
tithes  and  church  rentals;  and 
therefore  I  hailed  it  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  ministers  have  al¬ 
ready  acted  on  that  principle  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  kept  the  vacant 
bishopric  of  Waterford  just  like  a 
dummy  hand  in  whist,  not  filled 
up  by  any  actual  person,  and  yet 
open  to  an  occupant.  On  this  ex¬ 
cellent  principle,  of  no  work  no  pay, 
the  noble  lord  has  promised  us  ten 
other  dummies  in  the  Irish  church; 
and  thus  the  property  of  these  ten 
do-nothings  will  be  available  to  the 
purposes  of  the  state.  To  say 
otherwise,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
overplus  church  property  should  be 
applied  only  to  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses,  is  a  fantastical  assertion 
which  every  honest  and  intelligent 
man  in  either  country  will  scout 
with  scorn.  Having  made  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  these  excellent  princi¬ 
ples  of  church  reform,  they  may 
invest  their  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners  with  as  many  cobweb  forms 
and  injunctions  as  they  please; 
that  admission  cannot  be  eluded, 
and  the  measure  will  produce  much 
more  benefit  (and  I  am  anxious 
this  should  be  understood  else¬ 
where)  than  may  be  apparent  on 
the  face  of  it.” 

A  month  elapsed  before  the  bill 
was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time  on  the  11th  of  March.  The 


proposal  to  tale  the  second  read¬ 
ing  on  the  13th,  the  bill  being 
printed  on  the  12th,  was  resisted 
by  sir  R.  Peel,  sir  R.  Inglis,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Baring,  and  other 
members,  who  complained  of  the 
indecency  of  allowing  the  House 
only  twenty-four  hours  to  consider 
so  important  a  measure,  which  the 
men  proposing  it,  even  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  up  their  minds  as  to  its 
provisions,  had  taken  four  weeks  to 
put  together.  It  was  a  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  duly  examining, 
and  deliberately  deciding  upon,  a 
measure  with  which  they  were 
made  acquainted  only  a  few  hours 
before  they  were  called  upon  to 
express  their  opinion.  The  bill 
would  affect  the  holders  of  bishops’ 
leases,  and  yet  no  time  was  allowed 
for  them  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  and  send  back  an  answer  by 
return  of  post.  Was  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  given  them  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  the  calculations  upon 
which  the  bill  was  founded  were 
correct?  This  mode  of  dealing 
with  Parliament,  of  doing  away 
with  the  usual  forms  and  courtesies 
of  the  House,  and  of  forcing  every¬ 
thing  down  by  the  mere  strength 
of  a  majority,  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  government.  Was 
the  present  proceeding  to  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which 
ministers,  in  consequence  of  having 
a  clamour  and  majority  at  their 
backs  intended  to  act  ?  Was  it  too 
much  to  ask  for  two  or  three  days 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  vitally 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  in  Ireland  ?  Delay 
was  not  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
bill.  Its  opponents,  acting  very 
differently  from  the  opponents  of 
the  Coercion  bill,  whom  it  seemed 
to  be  sought  to  conciliate  by  this 
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indecent  baste,  bad  allowed  it  to 
be  read  a  first  time  without  discus¬ 
sion,,  and  merely  asked  a  short 
delay,  till  they  had  mastered  its 
provisions;  but  did  ministers,  on 
that  account,  intend  to  treat  those 
who  desired  a  short  period  of  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  bill 
that  consideration  which  its  im¬ 
portance  demanded,  in  a  manner 
such  as  no  set  of  gentlemen  in 
opposition  had  ever  yet  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  in  that  House  ?  They 
therefore  proposed  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  taken  on  the 
18th.  Ministers  again  pressed  the 
importance  of  fixing  the  principles 
of  the  bill  f<r  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,”  without  delay  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  principles  that  would  be 
fixed  by  the  second  reading ;  due 
time  would  be  afforded  for  discuss¬ 
ing  its  details  and  provisions.  They 
were  supported  by  all  who  had 
voted  against  the  Coercion  bill,  and 
by  some  who  had  voted  for  it,  but 
who  seemed  desirous  to  atone  for 
this  delinquency  by  making  the 
remedial  measure  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  repressive  act,  if  it  did 
not  precede  it.  Lord  Althorp 
having  consented  to  take  the  14th 
instead  of  the  13th,  thus  giving 
one  day  more,  he  was  immediately 
told  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  that  this 
vacillation  was  precisely  what  the 
people  of  Ireland  expected  from 
him .  On  a  division,  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  second  reading 
should  take  place  on  the  1 8th 
instead  of  the  14th,  was  lost  by 
187  to  40.  The  object  of  the 
minority  was  gained,  however,  by 
a  blunder  of  ministers  which  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  begin  anew.  On 
the  14th,  when  the  motion  was 
made  for  reading  the  order  of  the 
day,  Mr.  C.  W ynn  objected  that 
the  bill  was  a  tax  bill,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  originate  only  in  a  com¬ 


mittee  of  the  whole  House.  On 
the  18  th  February,  1667,  the 
House  bad  resolved,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  had  since  become  a  standing 
order, — “  that  if  any  motion  be 
made  in  the  House  for  any  public 
aid  or  charge  upon  the  people,  the 
consideration  and  debate  thereof 
ought  not  presently  to  be  acted 
upon,  but  adjourned  till  such 
further  day  as  the  House  shall 
think  fit  to  appoint,  and  then  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  their 
opinions  to  be  reported  thereupon, 
before  any  resolution  or  vote  of  the 
House  do  pass  thereon.”  Now,  if 
a  tax  varying  from  5/.  to  15 1.  per 
cent  could  be  laid  upon  church- 
property  without  originating  the 
bill  imposing  it  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  what  was  to 
prevent  a  similar  tax  from  being 
laid  without  similar  formalities 
upon  any  other  species  of  property  ? 
The  principle  upon  which  our 
ancestors  had  adopted  this  form  of 
proceeding  was,  that  when  money 
was  to  be  raised  upon  the  subject, 
the  proposition  should  have  the 
fullest  and  most  frequent  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
acting  upon  that  principle, resolved, 
on  the  1 1  th  of  March,  17 1 6,  ‘  c  that 
no  bill  be  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
for  any  work  proposed  to  be  carried 
on  by  tolls  or  duties  to  be  levied 
on  the  subject  in  particular  places 
till  such  petition  has  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  matter  thereof,  and 
reported  the  same  to  the  House/’ 
Mr.  Hatsell,  in  noticing  that  re¬ 
solution,  says,  that  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1734,  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  standing  order  of  the  House, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  was  this— that,  u  in  every 
mode  in  which  any  pecuniary  bur- 
theu  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
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people,  whether  for  public  or  pri- 
vate  purposes ;  whether  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  requisition  from  the 
crown,  or  on  the  application  of 
individuals  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose  ;  whether  in  the  form  of  tolls 
and  duties,  or  as  a  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalty  :  in  all  these  cases,  the  orders 
and  practice  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  require  that  there  shall  be  a 
more  frequent,  and,  being  in  a 
committee,  consequently  a  more 
free  discussion,  than  other  pro¬ 
positions  are  entitled  to,  in  which 
the  levying  money  on  the  subject 
is  not  included.  And  the  time  at 
which  this  discussion  shall  be  had 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
proposition,  whether  previously  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
or  whether  in  a  committee  on  the 
bill  ;  or,  if  the  proposition  is  made 
upon  the  report,  or  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  upon  the  clause 
by  which  the  sum  is  to  be  im¬ 
posed/5  The  very  preamble  of  this 
bill  began  with  these  words : — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  first 
fruits  in  Ireland,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  annual  tax  in  lieu 
thereof.”  There  was  a  schedule 
A  £c  containing  the  yearly  tax  to 
be  imposed  upon  all  benefices,  dig¬ 
nities,  and  other  spiritual  promo¬ 
tions  under  the  rank  of  bishoprics.” 
This  and  other  taxes  mentioned  in 
the  bill  were  to  be  paid  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  commissioners,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  purposes  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  afterwards  direct — the 
repair  of  churches,  the  salary  of 
parish  clerks,  &c.  These  burthens, 
which  now  fell  upon  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland,  were,  in 
future  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
clergy,  and  were,  therefore,  pro 
tanto,  a  tax  upon  the  clergy. 

Lord  A1  thorp,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 


the  Solicitor-General  admitted, 
that,  if  the  bill  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  tax-bill,  under  the  true 
meaning  of  the  orders  referred  to, 
they  had  gone  wrong  in  point  of 
form ;  but  they  contended,  that 
these  orders  applied  only  to  cases 
where  money  was  to  be  granted  to 
the  crown,  or  a  tax  imposed  for 
the  public  service  generally.  But 
that  was  not  the  character  of  the 
present  bill. — The  word  “  tax,  ”  it 
was  true,  was  made  use  of  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill ;  the  tax  there 
spoken  of  was  not,  however,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  state  ;  it  was 
entirely  applicable  to  a  particular 
purpose.  The  tax  so  mentioned 
was  specifically  for  “  the  build¬ 
ing,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of 
churches,  and  other  such  like  ec¬ 
clesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings,”  &c. 
Everything  contemplated  by  the 
bill,  even  to  the  increase  of  the 
salary  of  a  parish  clerk,  was  ex¬ 
clusively  for  a  church  purpose.  The 
bill  imposed  a  burthen  only  on  a 
certain  class,  not  on  all  ;  its  object 
was  specific,  not  general;  and  it 
granted  nothing  to  the  crown.  The 
bill  for  compelling  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  not  residing  on 
their  benefices  to  support  stipen¬ 
diary  curates,  was  completely  in 
point.  By  that  bill  certain  re¬ 
ductions  were  made  in  the  salaries 
of  incumbents,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  incomes  of  a  portion  of  the 
clergy  who  were  inadequately  pro¬ 
vided  for  ;  yet  it  neither  originated 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
nor  were  even  the  money  clauses 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  It  provided  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings— 
the  building  of  glebe-houses— the 
repair  of  churches— and,  in  short, 
every  thing  almost  that  was  con¬ 
templated  by  the  present  bill.  Sub- 
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stitute  commissioners  for  the  dio¬ 
cesan,  and  the  two  measures  went 
on  a]Lfours.  It  contained,  in  fact, 
a  graduated  scale  of  taxation  ;  for, 
if  the  living  produced  so  much,  the 
curate  was  to  be  paid  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Was  not  that  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  curate  as  any 
provision  in  the  present  bill  for 
improving  small  livings?  It  was 
a  tax  on  every  incumbent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  annual 
amount  of  his  living.  If  it  were 
1,000/.  a-year,  the  incumbent  was 
obliged  to  pay  so  much  to  his 
curate;  if  it  were  less,  he  paid  less 
in  proportion.  Was  not  that  a 
tax?  Besides,  the  bill  might  be 
read  a  second  time,  the  money 
clauses  then  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
a  report  received  before  it  went 
into  the  ordinary  committee. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  again,  and  Mr. 
Goulburn,  were  clear  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  was  invincible.  They  took 
it  to  be  plain,  that  if  this  was 
a  tax-bill,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  was  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  second  reading ; 
and  that  it  was  a  tax-bill  was  plain, 
from  the  constant  usage  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  explaining  the  standing 
orders.  In  1735,  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  for  establishing  a  police 
force  in  Westminster,  which  was 
found  to  contain  clauses  for  a  stamp 
duty,  and  other  taxes.  ‘‘No  motion 
having  been  made  to  submit  it  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  Mouse, 
it  was  thought  advisable,  the  next 
day  (said  Mr.  Hatsell)  to  with¬ 
draw  that  bill,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  regular  course.”  This  was  a 
local  tax,  providing  for  the  police 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
because  there  was  not  a  preliminary 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  the 
bill  was  withdrawn.  In  1725,  a 
case  occurred  on  the  petition  of  a 


Mr.  Campbell,  who  prayed  for 
compensation  on  account  of  losses 
sustained  by  riots  at  Glasgow. 
This  related  to  an  individual ;  and 
yet  the  case  was  reported  on  by  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  In 
1831,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
regulating  the  game-laws,  and  a 
duty  of  21.  was  imposed  on  grant¬ 
ing  licenses.  Was  that  bill  brought 
in  writh  the  clause  in  it  proposing 
a  tax  of  21.?  No;  the  bill  was 
brought  in  with  only  a  reference 
to  the  clauses  which  imposed  the 
duties.  There  was  this  note  affixed 
to  them,  and  printed  in  italics — 
e(  these  clauses  to  be  introduced  in 
the  committee.”  These  were  all 
instances  of  local  taxes,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  local  objects.  Now,  what 
wrere  the  objects  of  the  present 
bill  ?  One  of  the  objects  was  the 
building  of  churches  throughout 
Ireland.  Could  there  be  any  ob¬ 
ject  more  general  than  the  build¬ 
ing  of  churches  throughout  all  that 
part  of  the  empire  ?  This  tax  had  a 
reference  generally  to  the  people; 
and  if  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  declared  that 
no  tax  should  be  proceeded  in  but 
through  the  intervention  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  were 
not  considered  a  dead  letter,  then 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  raised, 
but  that,  before  they  proceeded  with 
this  bill,  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  should  come  to  a  resolution 
as  to  the  money  clauses.  The 
curates’  bill  had  no  application  to 
this  case ;  the  curates’  bill  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  on  those 
individuals  who  forbore  to  do  that 
which  the  law  called  on  them  to 
do.  It  was  a  penalty  on  the  non¬ 
residence  of  the  incumbent,  which 
did  not  touch  the  resident  clergy¬ 
man.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  was  no  possibility  for  any 
clergyman,  resident  or  non-Tesi- 
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(jent,  to  escape  from  the  tax.  The 
bill  imposed  upon  every  clergyman 
in  Ireland  a  tax,  varying  from  5 
to  15  per  cent.  It  was  a  tax 
levied  by  that  House,  paid  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  crown,  and 
applied  to  a  public  object — the 
building  and  repairing  of  churches. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  while  regretting 
deeply  the  delay  that  must  in¬ 
tervene,  admitted,  that  the  pro¬ 
position  of  this  being  a  tax-bill  was 
too  plain  to  be  contradicted  ;  and 
Mr.  Hume  thought  it  as  directly 
a  tax-  bill  as  if  it  had  imposed  a 
duty  on  pensions  or  soap.  Lord 
John  Russell  considered  it  doubt¬ 
ful  5  Dr.  Lushington,  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  called  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  held 
that,  according  to  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House,  any  impo¬ 
sition  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
crown,  either  for  public  purposes 
generally,  or  for  purposes  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  individuals  upon 
whom  the  said  imposition  was  to 
be  levied,  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  tax.  In  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  point  which  he 
thought  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  House,  and  which  materially 
affected  the  subject-matter  at  issue, 
and  that  was,  whether  a  certain 
surplus  of  money,  which  would 
arise  out  of  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  was  not  to  be  applied  to  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  had  not  hitherto 
been  applied — to  public  purposes, 
and  whether  a  burthen  would  not 
be  imposed  by  the  bill,  to  be  paid 
by  the  clergy,  which  hitherto  had 
not  usually  been  borne  by  them. 
That  was  a  point  which  materially 
affected  the  question,  as  to  whether 
this  bill  should  or  should  not  eman¬ 
ate  from  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Did  or  did  not  these  parts 
of  the  bill  constitute  the  essence  of 
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it  ?  It  was  quite  truej  that  bills 
were  often  read  a  second  time,  and 
then  that  money  clauses,  such  as 
clauses  granting  salaries,  were  after¬ 
wards  passed  by  a  resolution  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
incorporated  in  such  bills  ;  but 
that  was  in  the  case  where  it  was 
not  the  sole  intention  and  object 
of  the  bill  to  grant  salaries,  but 
where  such  salaries  were  granted 
in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  bill. 
Here,  however,  the  question  was, 
whether,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it,  the  whole  object  of 
the  bill  was  not  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  ?  As  to  his  giving  an  opinion 
himself  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  purposes,  for  which  the  bill  was 
intended,  came  within  the  meaning 
of  a  tax  or  not,  he  was  satisfied, 
that  the  House  would  not  expect 
him  to  give  any  such  opinion,  and 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  it  would 
not  be  decent  for  him,  if  he  had 
formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject, 
to  obtrude  it  on  the  House.  He 
had  merely  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
question  which  was  before  it,- — 
namely,  whether  the  purposes,  for 
which  this  bill  was  intended,  came 
within  the  meaning  of  a  tax  or  not ; 
that  was  to  say,  whether  the  object 
of  it  was  to  raise  money  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  for  general 
purposes,  or  to  raise  money  upon  a 
particular  description  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  crown,  to  be  devoted  to 
purposes  with  which  the  interests 
of  these  subjects  were  not  connected. 

Lord  Althorp  now  consented 
to  discharge  the  order  for  the 
second  reading,  and,  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  search 
for  precedents,  and  report  its  opin¬ 
ion,  whether  the  bill  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House,  originate  in  a  com? 
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mittee  of  the  whole  House.  On 
the  19th,  this  committee  reported, 
that  the  bill  was  a  taxJbill,  and 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision, 
lord  A1  thorp,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
without  entering  again  into  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  views 
which  he  formerly  had  stated, 
moved  the  three  following  resolu¬ 
tions,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

u  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
should  be  authorized  to  appoint 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any 
act  that  may  be  passed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  Parliament  to  alter 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  church  in 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  lord- 
lieutenant  be  empowered  to  order 
and  appoint  such  salary  or  other 
emoluments  as  he  shall  deem  fit  to 
be  paid  to  such  commissioners,  not 
being  bishops. 

a  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  it  is  expedient 
to  make  provision  for  the  abolition 
of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  levy  an  annual 
assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and 
archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  bene¬ 
fices,  dignitaries,  and  other  spiritual 
promotions  above  the  yearly  value 
of  200/.,  to  be  applied  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of 
churches,  and  other  such  like 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings,  and 
to  such  other  purposes  as  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  afid 
stability  of  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

«  3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  vestry  assess¬ 


ments  for  any  of  the  purposes  to 
defray  which  the  annual  assessment 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  resolu¬ 
tion  may  be  applicable,  should  be 
abolished  ;  and  that  any  law, 
statute,  or  usage,  authorizing  such 
assessment  should  be  repealed/’ 
The  resolutions  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  bill,  a  counterpart 
of  the  former,  was  brought  in,  and 
read  a  first  time.  On  the  second 
reading  (May  6)  ministers,  to  their 
no  small  dismay,  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  again 
turned  round  on  account  of  a 
practical  blunder,  in  regard  to  the 
forms  of  the  House.  On  the  motion 
for  reading  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  being  put, 
Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he  found 
it  recited  in  the  bill  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  signify  that  he  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of 
Ireland.  Now,  he  had  looked  over 
the  journals  of  the  House  without 
having  been  able  to  discover  that 
any  message  had  been  sent  from 
the  crown  signifying  such  consent, 
and  without  such  consent,  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  could  not  be 
touched.  Ministers  at  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  that,  although 
there  had  been  no  message  from 
the  crown,  yet  the  expressions  in 
the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  should  beheld  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  message.  His  majesty 
had  there  said,  “  Your  attention 
will  also  be  directed  to  the  state 
of  the  church,  more  particularly  as 
regards  its  temporalities  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  ”  and* 
“It  may  also  be  necessary  for  you 
to  consider  what  remedies  may 
be  applied  for  the  correction  of 
acknowledged  abuses,  and  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  church  may 
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not  admit  of  a  more  equitable  and 
judicious  distribution.’'  This  justi¬ 
fied  the  recital  in  the  bill.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  these  words 
in  no  way  implied  the  consent  of 
the  crown  to  part  with  its  hereditary 
revenue  ;  and  these  revenues,  it  was 
admitted,  could  not  be  touched 
unless  the  crown  placed  them  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Althorp  himself  had,  that  very 
evening,  brought  down  a  royal 
message  of  the  nature  in  question, 
in  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  Ministers  then 
complained,  that  it  was  very  hard 
this  objection  had  not  been  pointed 
out  wrhen  the  former  one  was 
raised;  but  Mr.  C.  Wynn  answered 
that,  as  the  bill  had  been  printed 
on  a  Tuesday,  and  ministers  had 
insisted  on  having  it  read  a  second 
time  on  the  Thursday,  it  was 
extravagantly  hard  in  them  to 
expect  that  any  man,  during  the 
cursory  glance  which  alone  they 
would  allow,  could  discover  all 
their  blunders.  The  objection  was 
at  length  got  rid  of,  by  the  Speaker 
giving  his  opinion  that  it  made  no 
difference,  so  far  as  the  principle 
of  the  question  was  concerned,  in 
its  being  applied  to  the  second 
stage,  more  than  to  the  first 
reading.  If  it  was  not  w7rong  to 
read  the  bill  a  first  time  without  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  it  would 
not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  be 
wrong  to  read  it  a  second  time. 
As  it  was  only  in  committee  that 
the  details  of  a  bill  could  be  altered, 
he  conceived  that  the  present  stage 
might  be  now  proceeded  with,  so 
as  to  admit  of  any  message  or 
alteration  before  it  went  through 
committee. 

The  motion  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  met  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin,  with  an  amendment 
Vol  LXXV. 


that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  opposed 
it,  because  it  was  a  bill  violating 
the  rights  of  property,  and  tending 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  clergy.  If  property  so  fenced 
by  acts  of  Parliament  as  church 
property  was,  could  be  thus  assail¬ 
ed,  what  species  of  property  could 
be  safe  ?  He  admitted,  that  it  w  as 
desirable  to  change  the  system  of 
church -cess,  and  the  Irish  clergy 
themselves  would  not  have  objected 
to  a  proper  remedy ;  but  he  would 
have  sought  a  substitute  for  it  in 
the  reduction  of  the  incomes  of  the 
bishops,  not  in  the  diminution  of 
their  number.  The  aggregate  of 
their  yearly  income  had  been 
stated  at  130,000/.  Now  supposing 
that  the  income  of  twenty  bishops 
was  in  future  to  be  fixed  at  4,000/. 
a-year  each,  and  that  6,000/.  a- 
year  were  allowed  to  each  of  two 
archbishops  (for  he  was  willing  to 
reduce  the  archbishops  to  that 
number),  there  would  still  remain, 
out  of  the  present  income  of  the 
bishops,  a  yearly  sum  exceeding 
20,000/.,  which  might  be  made 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
vestry  cess.  The  great  objects  of 
the  bill  were,  to  dissolve  the  unions, 
and  to  extinguish  pluralities  and 
non-residence ;  yet  it  contained 
provisions  with  regard  to  the 
bishops  which  would  totally  defeat 
those  purposes,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  reduced  number 
of  bishops  efficiently  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  visitation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  churches  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  dioceses.  He 
had  no  objection  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  a  safe  and  sound 
reform  of  the  church  ;  but  he  never 
would  consent  to  any  diversion  of 
the  property  of  the  church  to 
secular  purposes,  to  any  invasion 
of  its  rights,  or  to  the  admission 
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of  a  principle  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  undermining  its  very 
foundations.  If  they  once  separated 
the  union  between  the  English,  and 
Irish  church,  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  the  two  countries 
would  inevitably  follow.  The 
amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Estcourt,  oneof  the  members  for  the 
university  of  Oxford,  who  thought 
that  where  the  principles  of  the  bill 
were  not  positively  mischievous  as 
involving  the  first  example  of  a 
confiscation  of  property,  they  were 
fallacious  in  the  results  which  it 
was  promised  they  would  produce. 
One  of  its  objects  was,  to  abolish 
the  church -cess,  an  impost  of  but 
small  amount,  and  placed  on  the 
soil  of  the  country,  the  only  effect 
of  the  removal  of  which  would  be 
to  put  so  much  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  soil ; 
a  result  entirely  opposed  to  the 
principle,  that  the  funds  of  the 
church  should  not  be  applied  to 
secular  purposes.  He  objected  co 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Irish  bishops ;  and  up  to  this 
moment  ministers  had  never  stated 
one  reason  in  favour  of  that  part  of 
their  measure.  The  noble  lord  had 
indeed  stated  that  there  were  too 
many  bishops  in  Ireland  ;  but  was 
the  mere  dictum  of  the  noble  lord 
to  govern  the  House  ?  Great  in¬ 
convenience  would  result  from  the 
large  extent  of  district  over  which 
the  bishops  would  have  to  travel, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
government,  in  order  to  discharge 
their  duties.  Looking  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  considering  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  fre¬ 
quent  visitations  in  that  country, 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  number 
of  bishops  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  less,  ought  to  be  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  England.  The  tax  proposed  to 


be  imposed  on  benefices  descended 
too  low.  An  income  of  200/.  was 
but  a  small  inducement  for  gentle¬ 
men  possessing  a  liberal  education 
to  enter  the  church.  Was  it  right, 
then,  to  abstract  107.  a-year  from 
this  income  by  placing  a  tax  of  5/. 
per  cent  upon  it?  He  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  tax,  because  it  was 
fixed  upon  the  rent,  the  value  of 
which  might  vary  every  half  year. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  supporting 
the  amendment,  denied  that  Par¬ 
liament  had  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  church,  except  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  church  had  been  signi¬ 
fied  in  Convocation.  He  denied  also 
the  right  of  the  state  to  touch 
church  property,  for  the  state  had 
never  granted  property  of  any 
kind  to  the  church,  except  a  grant 
in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and  a 
grant  a  few  years  ago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  churches.  There 
never  had  been  an  endowment  of  a 
single  parish  church  by  the  state. 
The  church  property  was  held  by 
older  titles  than  any  lay  property 
in  the  land.  If  they  were  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  church  property  in  the 
hands  of  churchmen,  what  were 
they  to  do  with  such  property  in 
the  hands  of  laymen  ?  If  they 
attacked  the  one,  how  was  the 
other  to  be  secure  ?  The  principle 
of  the  bill  was  one  which  would 
render  all  kinds  of  property  inse¬ 
cure.  He  objected,  likewise,  to 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
bishops.  It  was  not  a  question 
whether  they  should  do  away  with 
six,  or  eight,  or  ten  bishops ;  the 
number  was  not  the  point  ;  he 
contended  that  they  had  no  right 
to  take  away  one.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  this  (as  some  called 
it)  consolidation,  but  which  he 
would  denominate  suppression  of 
bishoprics ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
number  of  acts  had  been  passed 
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for  securing  the  full  integrity  of 
the  church.  How  could  the  king, 
wlio  had  sworn  to  preserve  the 
existing  rights  of  the  bishops,  and 
all  such  rights  as  should  there¬ 
after  belong  to  them,  sanction  a 
bill  which  at  one  blow  annihilated 
nearly  one  half  of  the  bishops  in 
Ireland.  Where  was  this  innova¬ 
tion  to  stop  ?  They  might  go  on 
progressively,  and  remove  the 
bishops  altogether.  There  was  no 
principle  which  could  be  advanced 
in  justification  of  the  suppression 
of  one  bishopric  which  might  not 
be  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
the  destruction  of  all  •  and  he 
believed  that  very  many  of  those 
who  now  supported  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  a  part, 
would  be  found  extremely  willing 
to  agree  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole.  The  bill  abolished  the  first 
fruits  and  imposed  a  tax  in  lieu  of 
them.  But  in  many  instances,  the 
first  fruits  were  not  viewed  as  a 
grievance ;  and  in  many  parishes 
first  fruits  were  never  paid  at  all. 
In  one  whole  diocess,  he  believed 
that  first  fruits  were  not  paid  ; 
therefore,  with  respect  to  those 
districts,  this  measure  did  not 
effect  a  substitution  of  one  burden 
for  another,  but  actually  counte¬ 
nanced  a  direct  and  original  impo¬ 
sition.  Unless  there  were  some 
clerical  error  in  one  of  the  state- 
ments  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  1,000  rectories  and  vicar¬ 
ages  never  paid  first  fruits.  It 
followed  that  an  entirely  new  tax 
would,  under  this  bill,  be  levied 
on  those  districts  which  were  now 
free  from  first  fruits.  It  would 
not  be,  with  respect  to  them,  the 
substitution  of  one  form  of  payment 
for  another,  but  a  new  burden,  never 
calculated  upon  before,  would  be 
imposed.  Whatever  sum  the  clergy 
were  deprived  of  under  this  bill,  to 


that  amount  exactly  would  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord  be  benefited, 
because  he  let  bis  ground  with  an 
allowance  for  this  contingency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  approved  of 
those  parts  of  the  bill  which  went 
to  the  redress  of  abuses ;  lie  ap¬ 
proved  of  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  required  that  the  spiritual 
duties  of  the  clergy  should  be  per¬ 
sonally  and  scrupulously  dis¬ 
charged  ;  and  he  approved  of  that 
part  which  provided  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  church  cess.  He  was 
willing  to  forego  the  claims  which 
the  church  of  Ireland  might  have 
to  that  particular  impost,  because 
be  was  satisfied  the  church  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
and,  by  abandoning  it,  he  believed 
they  would  remove  a  source  of 
constant  dispute  and  litigation, 
whilst  the  pecuniary  amount  of 
the  impost  rendered  it  of  little 
moment.  Although  the  burden 
might  fall  on  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  he  thought  it  better  for 
the  church  itself  that  it  should 
undertake  to  defray  the  charges 
for  church  repairs,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  divine  service, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
There  were  other  parts  of  the  bill, 
bis  objections  to  which  might  be 
removed  in  Committee.  For  in¬ 
stance,  no  clergyman  he  thought 
should  have  a  smaller  clear  income 
than  300/.  a  year.  He  disliked, 
too,  a  graduated  tax  on  income  of 
any  kind.  It  would  be  better, 
that  where  800/.  was  to  be  given, 
it  should  be  fixed  at  that  sum, 
rather  than  introduce  the  cum¬ 
brous  machinery  of  giving  1,000/., 
and  deducting  200/.  He  hoped 
the  noble  lord  would  contrive  some 
mode  by  which  this  feature  of  the 
bill,  which  was  not  a  principle  of 
it,  might  he  altered.  With  regard 
to  what  had  been  said  about  the 
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first-fruits,  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
were  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  and  to 
remove  the  tax  from  the  great 
body  of  the  laity,  to  place  it  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  clergy,  was  not 
equitable.  He  would  not  object  to 
the  diminution  of  the  bishoprics  on 
the  grounds  taken  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis — that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  parliament,  and  involved 
a  violation  of  the  king’s  coronation 
oath ;  but  still  the  question  of 
abolishing  bishoprics  was  one  of 
the  most  serious  importance,  and 
involved  perhaps  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union.  The  bill  proposed 
to  strike  off  ten  from  the  number 
of  Irish  bishops.  Ought  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  measure  to  be  entertained 
by  the  House  without  further  and 
more  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  than  was  at  present  afford¬ 
ed  ?  He  felt  himself  justified  in 
asking  for  returns,  showing  the 
extent  of  each  diocess  which  it  was 
proposed  to  abolish,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  benefices  under  the  control 
of  each  of  those  dioceses ;  and  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  reduction  of  ten  bishops, 
until  the  House  was  furnished 
with  farther  information.  The 
other  great  principle  of  the  bill — 
the  appropriation,  or  rather  the 
diversion  of  ecclesiastical  property 
to  civil  purposes — he  must  resist 
out  and  out.  The  argument  used 
was,  that  if  the  property  of  the 
church  were  improved,  the  excess 
of  that  improvement  no  longer  be¬ 
longed  to  the  church.  Now,  he 
maintained,  that  church  property 
ought  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  pri¬ 
vate  property,  and  in  this  position 
he  was  borne  out  by  the  declared 
opinion  of  lord  Plunkett,  the  late 
Mr.  Canning,  and  the  present  lord 
Chancellor.  Then,  if  an  improve¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  value  of 


private  property,  was  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  step  in  and  apply  the 
amount  of  that  improvement  to 
state  purposes?  He  denied  that 
the  rights  of  church  property  had 
been  established  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  those  rights  were  possessed 
previously  to  the  act — they  were, 
in  fact,  restrained  by  the  act  of 
Parliament.  But  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  did  the  legislature,  200  years 
ago,  step  in  and  control  the  right  of 
church  property  ?  For  the  benefit 
of  the  church  ?  The  very  preamble 
of  the  act  in  question  declared  that 
its  object  was  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  the  church  property, 
and  the  securing  of  its  inheritance 
without  spoil  or  detriment.  Were 
they,  then,  after  a  lapse  of  200 
years,  to  step  in  and  make  another 
arrangement?  The  right  in  church 
property  was  similar  to  the  right 
in  corporate  property  ;  and  if  they 
violated  that  right,  they  would,  by 
the  same  act,  wreaken  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  all  corporate  bodies 
rested.  And  what  were  they  to 
gain  by  it?  If  they  were  sure  of 
gaining  the  3,000,000/.,  which  it 
was  said  would  be  the  result  of  the 
interference,  he  could  easily  dis¬ 
cover  in  that  circumstance  a  reason 
for  the  votes  of  those  who  looked 
only  to  the  end,  not  to  the  means. 
But  he  denied,  that  a  single 
shilling  would  be  saved,  after  a 
due  provision  was  made  for  all  the 
real  wants  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland  3  for  the  first  object,  to 
which  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  the  bishoprics 
should  be  applied,  should  be  the 
supplying  of  those  places  with 
divine  worship  which  were  not  at 
present  adequately  provided  for. 
No  rash  step  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  gain  a  mere  temporary 
applause,  but  all  their  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  increase  the 
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security  of  the  church  establish¬ 
ment  of  Ireland.  To  maintain  the 
church  of  Ireland  in  its  inherent 
purity,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  decent  and  re¬ 
spectable  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 
On  this  ground  he  rested  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  measure — that  if  the 
principle  of  applying  the  additional 
value  of  improved  church  property 
to  state  purposes  were  admitted, 
then  the  right  to  every  kind  of 
property  might  in  like  manner  be 
invaded. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  A 1  thorp,  and 
Mr.  R.  Grant,  maintained,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  denying  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  the 
church,  without  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Convocation.  Those 
who  thought  otherwise,  and  who 
nevertheless  admitted,  that  there 
were  matters  connected  with  the 
church  which  might  be  altered  for 
the  better,  ought  to  have  moved 
for  an  address  to  summon  the  con¬ 
vocation.  Admitting  it  not  to  be 
desirable  that  church  property 
should  be  diverted  to  purposes  not 
ecclesiastical,  the  question,  they 
said,  was,  whether  the  property, 
which  this  bill  was  going  to  divert, 
was  the  property  of  the  church  or 
not  ?  It  was  from  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  that  the  church  derived  its 
power  over  these  leases,  and  that 
act  of  Parliament  enacted,  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  bishop 
to  grant  a  lease  for  more  than 
21  years.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  provision  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  alienation  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  but  the  practical 
effect  of  it  had  been,  that,  from 
a  remote  period,  the  bishops  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  antici¬ 
pating  the  revenues  which,  in  point 
of  right,  belonged  to  their  succes¬ 
sors,  The  bishops  being  debarred 
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by  act  of  Parliament  from  granting 
any  leases  for  a  term  exceeding  21 
years,  which  were  generally  grant¬ 
ed  at  a  low  rent,  remunerated 
themselves  by  granting  repeated 
renewals  of  these  leases,  and  by 
taking  payment  of  a  fine  on  each 
of  these  renewals.  The  fine  was 
generally  calculated  upon  the  actual 
value  of  the  anticipation  of  a 
money-payment  spread  over  21 
years,  at  the  rate  of  interest  usually 
taken  into  calculation  in  bishops' 
leases,  viz.  eight  per  cent.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  the  bishops’ 
rents  in  21  years  would  amount  to 
5 1.}  then  1/.,  which  at  compound 
interest  at  eight  per  cent  would 
amount  in  21  years  to  5/.,  would 
be  paid  as  the  fine  for  the  renewal 
of  the  lease.  Thus  the  bishop 
receiving  in  anticipation  a  fifth  of 
the  beneficial  rent,  received  by  the 
perpetual  renewal  of  his  leases  a 
full  rack  rent  every  year,  each  pay¬ 
ment  being  calculated  upon  a 
compound  interest  of  eight  per 
cent  to  the  tenant.  Now  this  bill 
proposed  to  give  the  church  the 
power  of  granting  leases  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  instead  of  confining  them  to 
21  years,  renewable  at  any  period 
of  that  term.  This  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  tenant,  as 
it  would  enable  him  to  sell  his  lease 
in  perpetuity;  and  it  was  this  very 
property,  which  was  neither  the 
property  of  the  church  nor  of  the 
tenant,  which  the  government 
were  now  preparing  to  sell  under 
this  act  of  Parliament.  The  church 
would  receive,  and  the  tenant  would 
pay  the  same  as  now;  and  yet, 
though  the  advantage  to  the  tenant 
was  so  notorious,  they  were  told, 
that  the  tenant  ought  not  to  make 
any  pecuniary  remuneration  for 
the  pecuniary  advantage  which  he 
would  receive  from  this  change 
in  the  existing  law.  It  might  as 
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well  be  argued  that,  when  a  copy- 
hold  tenant  enfranchised  himself 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  lie 
ought  to  pay  no  fine  for  his  enfran¬ 
chisement.  In  the  case  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  the  bishops 
were  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
the  church  tenants  were  the  copy- 
holders;  but,  as  the  bishops  had  no 
power  beyond  21  years,  it  was  only 
the  state  that  could  enfranchise 
the  tenantry,  and  for  that  enfran¬ 
chisement  the  state  was  entitled  to 
demand  a  remuneration.  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  was  not  either  the 
property  of  the  church  or  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  tenant,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  state  had  the  right  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  tenant  the  perpetuity 
of  his  lease,  there  was  nothing 
unjust  in  calling  upon  the  tenant 
to  pay  for  the  advantage  which  he 
thus  derived  from  the  state. 

With  regard  again  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  bishops, 
the  bill  did  not  suppress  bishop¬ 
rics ;  it  only  consolidated  them. 
The  nature  of  the  measure  was  not 
to  suppress  bishoprics,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  extent  over  which  the 
duties  of  a  certain  number  of 
bishops  would  hereafter  be  applic¬ 
able.  It  was  an  extension  of 
different  dioceses  ;  and  in  all  times 
churches  in  every  country  had 
effected  the  consolidation  of  dio¬ 
ceses.  They  would  find  this  to  be 
the  fact,  if  they  looked  to  the  best 
and  purest  times  of  the  church.  In 
Italy  there  were  examples  where 
two,  three,  or  four  dioceses  were 
consolidated  into  one.  In  Spain 
and  Germany  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  ;  and  it  had  also  been 
the  case  in  Ireland.  This  was  not 
the  first  attempt  to  effect  Such  an 
object  in  Ireland.  The  primate  of 
Ireland  had  been  consulted  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  it  was 
introduced.  The  question  was 


raised  as  to  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  deficiency  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of 
the  vestry-cess, — and  it  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  primate  of  Ire¬ 
land  that  the  least  objectionable 
mode  of  meeting  it  would  be  by 
reducing  the  number  of  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  by  diverting  revenues 
to  that  purpose  ;  although  he  did 
not  support  the  reduction  of  ten 
bishops.*  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  twelve  bishops  would 
be  insufficient  for  the  episcopal 
superintendence  of  Ireland.  There 
was  no  better  method  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  duty  which 
each  bishop  had  to  perform,  than 
by  knowing  what  and  bow  many 
benefices  be  bad  to  superintend. 
Now,  in  the  diocess  of  Raphoe, 
there  were  34  benefices  ;  in  that 
of  Dromore,  27  ;  in  that  of  Clog- 
her,  45  ;  in  that  of  Kildare,  53  ; 
in  that  of  Ossory,  C2  ;  in  that  of 


*  On  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Shaw, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  s'ated  in  the  House,  that  the 
suggestion  had  not  come  from  the  pri¬ 
mate  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley,  by  whom 
the  statement  had  been  made,  said  he 
was  aware  that  it  was  erroneous,  and  he 
had  promised  the  most  rev.  primate 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  explaining  it.  He  had  stated 
that  the  most  rev  primate  suggested 
the  reduction  of  the  bishoprics  as  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  the  fund  for 
payment  of  the  clergy.  The  most  rev. 
prelate  denied,  that  he  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  lie  would  at  once  admit 
that,  lie  did  not  do  so.  The  suggestion 
came  from  him  (Mr.  Stanley),  and  the 
most  rev.  prelate  at  once  admitted, 
with  great  frankness,  that  if  the  fund 
was  to  be  provided,  there  was  no  mode 
by  which  it  could  he  obtained  so  little 
liable  to  objection  as  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  bishoprics.  The  mis¬ 
statement  was  evidently  of  no  im¬ 
portance  as  regarded  his  argument  on 
the  opinion  of  the  most  rev.  prelate, 
whom  he  had  spoken  of  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  talents  and  virtues. 
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Waterford,  00;  in  that  of  Cork, 
93;  in  that  of  Clonfert,  31;  in 
that  of  Ellin,  37  ;  and  in  that  of 
Killala,  30.  Could  it  be  said,  that 
the  superintendance  of  this  number 
of  benefices  was  so  equal  to  the 
full  capacity  of  any  bishop,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  to  add  to  them  the 
superintendance  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  benefices  in  another  diocess  ? 
Why,  in  the  extensive  diocess  of 
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Chester  there  were  as  many  bene¬ 
fices  as  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  In  the  scheme  which 
ministers  had  proposed  for  the 
union  of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  it 
was  so  arranged  that  no  bishop 
would  have  200  benefices  under 
his  care.  The  bishop  of  Chester 
had  1,200  benefices  in  his  diocess: 
the  highest  number  which  any 
Irish  bishopric  would  have  was 
179,  and  that  bishopric  was  the 
bishopric  of  Ossory.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  clamour  that  the  staff 

w 

of  the  church  in  Ireland  was  too 
numerous  for  the  amount  of  its 
parochial  clergy,  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  alteration 
now  proposed.  In  England  there 
were  20  bishoprics,  and  between 
11,000  and  12,000  parishes;  in 
Ireland  there  were  22  bishoprics, 
and  between  1,100  and  1,200 
separate  benefices.  Now,  when 
the  parishes  in  England  were  to 
those  of  Ireland  as  10  to  1,  did  it 
seem  very  unreasonable,  that  the 
number  of  bishops  in  Ireland 
should  be  reduced  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  2  to  5  as  compared  with 
England  ?  The  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  bishops  and  superior 
orders  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was 
about  the  same  as  that  in  En.<r- 
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land, — namely,  130,000/.  a-year, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy  in  Ireland;  to  that  of 
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the  parochial  clergy  in  England,  was 
as  630,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  a-year. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried  by  317  to  78,  but 
several  members  declared  they 
would  vote  against  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  unless,  in  committee,  the  bill 
was  so  amended  as  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  fund  which  it 
contemplated  to  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses.  Others,  again,  thought  that 
the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  and  all  his  repealers. 
It  was  good,  they  thought,  so  far 
as  it  went ;  but  it  was  useless,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  so  little.  Their 
object  was,  to  abolish  Protestantism 
as  the  established  religion  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  ministers  recommended 
the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  Protestant  es¬ 
tablishment. — Mr.  Hume  declared 
(May  13th)  we  never  shall  have 
peace  in  Ireland,  till  the  Protestant 
establishment  there  is  put  down. 
That  is  the  true  and  the  only  way 
of  pacifying  Ireland.  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  bill  because  it  cut 
off  ten  bishops.  He  quarrelled 
with  it  because  it  did  not  cut  off 
twenty-two.  One  bishop  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  Irish  Protestant 
church.”  Before  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
Gillon  moved  an  instruction  to  the 
committee,  that  the  bill  should 
contain  provisions  for  resuming  all 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  applying  them,  after 
the  demise  of  the  present  incumb¬ 
ents,  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 
Sixteen  members  voted  for  the 
motion,  against  it  126.  Another 
amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Go¬ 
ring,  prohibiting  in  future  the 
translation  of  bishops,  was  not 
pressed  to  a  division.'  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  bishops  was 
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strongly  opposed;  and  it  was  sug- 
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gested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
retain  the  existing  number,  and 
diminish  the  income  of  all  of  them 
to  4,000/.  a-year,  a  measure  to 
which  the  Irish  church  itself  was 
willing  to  consent. 

An  attack  was  likewise  made  on 
the  legislative  functions  of  the 
Irish  bishops.  Mr.  Pryme,  an  ob¬ 
scure  provincial  lawyer,  whom  the 
electors  for  the  town  of  Cambridge 
had  preferred  to  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  moved  in  the  committee, 
that  no  Irish  bishop,  not  a  bishop 
at  the  passing  of  the  present 
bill,  should  hereafter  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  that  when  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
the  number  of  the  present  bishops 
should  have  been  reduced  to  12, 
only  2  should  sit  by  rotation  • 
when  reduced  to  6,  only  1  ;  and 
that  on  their  demise,  no  Irish  pre¬ 
late  should  sit  in  Parliament,  ex¬ 
cept  one  archbishop.  His  object 
w.8'  o  separate  the  offices  of  poli¬ 
tician  and  prelate,  which  he  held 
were  not  compatible. 

Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  A 1  thorp 
opposed  the  proposition.  It  in¬ 
volved  a  principle  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  part  of  the  bill. 
The  question  which  it  necessarily 
raised  was,  whether  any  spiritual 
peers  should  sit  in  Parliament  at 
all.  To  declare  that  they  should 
not,  would  be  a  total  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  If  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  so  altered,  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  be  introduced  to  Par¬ 
liament  as  a  distinct  and  substan¬ 
tive  proposition.  If  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  parliamentary  duties 
of  the  Irish  prelates  being  likely 
to  interfere  with  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  functions  was  a  good  reason 
for  the  amendment,  how  could  the 
House,  in  common  fairness,  refuse 
to  extend  it  to  the  English  bishops? 
— and  was  a  change,  involving  such 
a  principle,  to  be  made  by  an  amend¬ 


ment  on  a  particular  clause  of  a  bill 
passing  through  committee  ?  “If 
such  a  question  is  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed/’  said  Lord  A1  thorp,  “  it  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  separately, 
and  duly  and  properly  considered. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  question 
arise ;  and  I  hope  no  such  feeling 
is  entertained  as  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  country,  or  the  House,  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  not 
be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Every  one  knows  the  sar¬ 
casms  that  are  uttered  on  this 
point  out  of  doors;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country  who  would  wish  even  to 
attempt  such  a  change,  without 
the  most  serious  consideration.” 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn  ; 
but  not  till  Mr.  Hume  had  stated, 
that  the  argument  from  the  Irish 
to  the  English  bishops  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  and  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  exclude  them  all. 

But  the  most  important  discus¬ 
sion  was  to  arise  on  that  part  of 
the  measure  which  took  three  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  church  to  apply 
them  to  “  state  purposes.”  None 
of  the  ministers  had  ventured  to 
maintain,  that  they  intended  to 
take  the  property  of  the  church 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury.  They 
had  asserted,  that  the  increased 
value  which  they  were  about  to 
create,  of  the  right  of  tenants  in 
church  lands,  could  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  ecclesiastical  property.  But 
neither  the  devoted  friends,  nor 
the  bitter  enemies,  of  the  Irish 
church,  would  accept  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  both  of  these  parties 
held,  that  the  provision  which  di¬ 
rected  this  surplus  value  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  state  purposes,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  church  property  might  be  so 
dealt  with ;  and  this  the  repealers 
considered  as  the  most  valuable 
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part  of  the  bill.  There  was  no 
doubt,  however,  that  ministers 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  clause 
through  the  Commons;  but  they 
had  ascertained  there  was  as  little 
doubt  of  its  being  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  withdraw  it  in  the  Commons, 
and  meet  the  vituperation  with 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
visited  at  the  hands  of  the  ultra 
reformers  5  their  majority  being 
certain  when  their  own  party  ad¬ 
herents  were  joined  by  the  con¬ 
servatives.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Committee,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
had  come  to  the  147th  clause  of 
the  bill,  which  contained  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  question,  Mr.  Stanley 
moved,  that  it  should  be  omitted. 
He  was  well  aware,  he  said,  that 
a  strong  feeling  existed,  and  that, 
too,  elsewhere  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  against  the  clause, 
as  containing  an  enactment  for  the 
alienation  of  church  property;  and 
he  therefore  thought  it  not  expe¬ 
dient  or  desirable  to  declare,  that 
the  surplus  fund  should  be  applied 
to  other  than  purposes  connected 
with  the  church  establishment. 
The  amount,  moreover,  of  this 
fund,  in  consequence  of  the  alter¬ 
ations  already  made  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  would  be  very  considerably 
smaller  than  had  been  at  first  an¬ 
ticipated,  Neither  had  it  ever 
been  contemplated,  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  so  distinct 
from  ecclesiastical,  as,  for  example, 
the  army  or  navy  estimates;  but 
it  had  been  intended  to  apply  the 
surplus  fund  to  such  purposes  as 
would  aid  religion  and  general  cha¬ 
rity.  Now,  knowing  as  he  did, 
the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  measure,  the  folly  of  en¬ 
dangering  its  principle  for  the 
acquisition  of  no  practical  result, 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  bill  would 
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not  only  be  the  loss  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derivable  from  it,  but 
would  likewise  involve  other  con¬ 
sequences  much  to  be  deprecated, 
he  could  not  but  look  with  feelings 
of  alarm  and  anxiety  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  results  which  might  arise  from 
such  a  conflict  of  hostile  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  present 
clause.  He  therefore  proposed, 
that  the  House  should  omit  the 
clause,  and  allow  the  perpetuity 
fund  to  be  paid,  like  the  other  funds 
created  by  the  bill,  into  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appointed.  In 
doing  so,  the  House  would  not  be 
giving  up  any  leading  principle  of 
the  bill,  but  would  only  be  acting 
in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  by 
which  alone  it  was  possible  to  carry 
any  great  measures. 

Mr.  O’Connell  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  the  government  in  a  e train 
of  unmeasured  reproach.  He  » 
dared  that  he  was  not  disappoint¬ 
ed.  When  ministers  introduced 
the  Coercion  Bill,  they  had  stated 
that  they  would  accompany  it  with 
measures  of  redress — that  govern¬ 
ment  was  about,  in  this  bill,  to 
open  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  for 
the  first  time,  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  relieved  from  one  of  the  heavy 
burthens  which  oppressed  them 
physically  and  morally,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  great  principle,  that 
the  property  of  the  church  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  They 
had  declared,  that  by  the  one  set 
of  measures,  as  by  the  other,  they 
would  stand  or  fall.  Where  were 
they  now  ?  They  proposed  to  the 
House  what  would  be  the  basest 
act  which  a  national  assembly  ever 
perpetrated.  He  would  not  con¬ 
descend  to  talk  about  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  there  being  no  surplus,  or 
make  it  a  question  of  pounds,  shiL 
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lings,  and  pence  ;  lie  contended  for 
the  establishment  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  church  property  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  It  was 
on  the  faith  of  establishing  this, 
that  ministers  had  carried  the  Co¬ 
ercion  Bill  •  and  now  they  had  sa¬ 
crificed  their  principles  to  keep 
their  places.  Oh,  shame  !  Would 
the  high-minded  gentry  and  nobi¬ 
lity  of  England  surround  ministers 
now,  after  such  a  flagrant  abandon¬ 
ment  of  principle?  Would  the 
House,  or  would  the  country,  lend 
itself  to  so  shameless  a  proceeding? 
With  the  exception  of  the  vestry 
cess,  the  bill  did  not  now  propose 
to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  by  a  single  shilling. 
Jt  was  true,  that  the  number  of 
Protestant  prelates  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced  ;  but  what  did  he,  or  the 
people  of  Ireland,  care  about  the 
number  of  bishops?  He  did  not 
wish  to  overturn  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  Catholics  had  twen¬ 
ty-seven  bishops  ;  and  he  was  quite 
content  the  Protestants  should  have 
as  many,  if  they  would  pay  for 
them.  The  reduction  of  ten  bish¬ 
ops  would  not  take  a  farthing 
less  from  the  pockets  of  the  Irish 
people.  He  would  vote  against 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
he  repudiated  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  people. — Mr.  Hume  was  not 
more  moderate.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  express  their  sense 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  duped  and  mocked  by  minis¬ 
ters  during  the  last  four  months, 
by  rejecting  the  bill  altogether. 
Why  should  ministers  shrink  from 
their  pledges,  on  account  of  what 
they  anticipated  would  be  done 
elsewhere  ?  Let  them  carry  their 
bill ;  and,  if  it  should  be  thrown 
out  by  the  other  House,  ministers 
might  say,  “  We  have  done  all  we 
could,  but  we  find  the  majority  of 


the  House  of  Lords  is  against  us, 
and  therefore  we  retire  from  office.” 
Had  they  done  that,  they  would 
have  redeemed  their  pledges  and 
preserved  their  honour.  For  seve¬ 
ral  months,  the  public,  relying  on 
the  pledges  of  ministers,  had  been 
looking  forward  confidently  to  the 
carrying  of  the  bill  with  the  im¬ 
portant  principle  which  chiefly  re¬ 
commended  it  to  their  favour;  and. 
now  they  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 
They  had  abandoned  their  duty  to 
their  country,  their  duty  to  their 
king  ;  they  had  forfeited  their  own 
honour;  they  had  given  up  all  in 
order  to  preserve  their  offices. 

Besides  various  Irish  members. 
Colonel  Davies,  and  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  expressed  similar  opinions ; 
the  former  declaring,  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  degraded  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  that 
if  the  House  wras  to  have  Tory 
measures,  it  ought  to  have  them 
under  a  Tory  ministry ;  and  the 
latter,  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  induced  him  to  vote 
for  the  Coercion  Bill,  if  he  had  not 
believed  in  the  intention  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  act  up  to  the  principles 
which  they  had  declared  at  the 
beginningof  the  session  ;  and  that 
they  would  have  carried  through 
this  measure  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  had  offered  it  to  the  House. 

The  government  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  answered,  that  all  this 
abuse  was  founded  on  utter  mis¬ 
take,  viz.  on  the  groundless  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  application,  of 
church  property  to  state  purposes 
had  been  a  principle  of  the  bill. 
This  was  not  true.  The  abstract 
right  or  principle  of  alienation  was 
not  only  no  part  of  the  present 
bill ;  but  Lord  Althorp,  when  in¬ 
troducing  the  measure,  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  expressly  stated,  that 
the  abstract  right  of  Parliament  to 
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apply  to  secular  purposes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  was  left  wholly 
untouched  ;  and  that  the  provision 
contained  in  the  bill  for  such  an 
application  of  an  anticipated  fund, 
to  arise  from  church  lands  being 
placed,  by  the  power  of  Parliament, 
in  a  new  situation,  had  been  carefully 
and  plainly  placed  on  this  ground, 
that  the  fund  so  to  be  created,  could 
not,  in  any  sound  sense,  be  said  to 
be  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  never  had  possessed  it;  and, 
as  the  church  had  not  the  power 
now  bestowed  of  granting  leases 
in  perpetuity,  that  property,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  parliament,  never 
could  have  produced  it.  Even, 
therefore,  if  the  bill  had  passed, 
as  it  originally  stood,  it  never 
could  have  been  held  out  as 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  church  property  to 
state  purposes — except  by  those 
who  held  a  fund  like  this  to  be 
church  property.  Even  these  per¬ 
sons  would  be  compelled  to  admit, 
that  the  framers  of  the  bill  had 
held  a  different  opinion.  They 
would  never  be  able  to  make  out, 
that  Parliament,  in  dealing  with 
the  fund  in  question,  had  believed 
it  was  dealing  with  church  pro¬ 
perty,  or  had  intended  to  recog¬ 
nize  or  apply  the  principle  of 
the  appropriation  of  such  property 
to  secular  purposes.  No  such 
question  had  been  raised  by  the 
bill.  If  it  had,  the  opinions  of 
the  cabinet  would  have  been  divid¬ 
ed.  The  question  was  not  before 
the  House.  Government  had  been 
anxious  to  avoid  mooting  it.  The 
bill,  with  the  clause  in  question, 
did  not  pledge  anyone  to  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  deal  as  it  might 
think  proper  with  church  property, 
and,  without  the  clause,  it  did  not 
deny  the  right;  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  being,  whether  the  fund  in 
dispute  should  be  applied  to  eccle¬ 


siastical  purposes,  as  the  other  ad¬ 
mitted  property  of  the  church  was 
to  be.  The  ministers,  therefore, 
put  it  to  the  House,  as  wise  and 
prudent  men,  whether  it  was  not 
better  to  pass  the  bill,  such  as  it 
was  proposed  to  make  it,  conferring 
many  benefits,  although  it  did  not 
recognize  a  principle  to  which  they 
knew  there  existed  a  great  and 
insuperable  objection,  rather  than 
wantonly  provoke  a  collision  for  an 
object  so  trifling.  They  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  House, 
by  temperance  and  moderation,  to 
put  themselves  in  the  right ;  and 
then,  if  (lie  bill,  or  the  efficient 
parts  of  it  should  be  rejected,  the 
Commons  could  say  that,  although 
the  stronger  of  the  two  Houses, 
they  had  not  used  their  power 
wantonly,  and  a  collision  was  not 
to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  had 
been  brought  on  by  others.  The 
country,  said  Lord  John  Russell, 
could  not  stand  a  revolution  once 
a  year ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things,  the  House 
ought  to  do  every  thing  it  could, 
and  even  make  a  sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  of  tranquillity. 

^  iL  w 

Although  many  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  bill  thus  deserted  minis¬ 
ters  ;  yet  as  the  latter  were  joined, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill  to  whom  this  had 
always  been  a  peculiarly  obnoxious 
clause,  they  carried  the  omission  of 
it  by  a  majority  of  132  5  there  being 
280  against  the  clause,  and  148  for 
it  On  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Shell  again  raised  the 
question,  by  moving  the  insertion, 
in  the  preamble,  of  the  following 
words :  “  That  whereas  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  possession  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  of  Ireland  is  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Legislature, 
and  is  applicable  to  such  purposes 
as  may  be  deemed  most  fitting  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  commit- 
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nity  at  large,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  rights  of  all  parties  in¬ 
terested.’'  The  discussion  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  that  which  had 
already  taken  place,  except  that 
Lord  Althorp  thought  the  motion 
utterly  inadmissible,  even  in  point 
of  form.  To  introduce  an  abstract 
principle  into  the  preamble  of  a 
bill,  which  not  only  was  declared 
not  to  have  such  a  principle  in  it, 
but  to  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
principle,  was  surely  an  odd  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  he  certainly  had  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  mode.  It 
was  bad  in  any  case  to  assert  an 
abstract  principle  in  a  preamble ; 
and  if  it  were  wished  to  have  a 
principle  asserted,  the  better  way 
would  be  by  a  simple  resolution. 
Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  he 
did  not  think  any  gentleman  would 
vote  for  its  insertion  here,  even  al¬ 
though  they  might  fully  concur  in 
the  principle.  He  did  not  himself 
wish  to  be  understood  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  this  principle ;  but  he 
would  oppose  the  motion,  because 
the  bill  was  never  intended  to 
affirm  it;  and  because,  to  put  it 
in  the  preamble  would  be  a  course 
by  no  means  parliamentary.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  177  to  86. 

As  the  bill  originally  stood,  the 
graduated  tax  on  the  incomes  of 
all  beneficed  clergymen  was  to 
come  into  operation  immediately. 
In  the  committee,  this  provision 
too  was  abandoned,  and  the  tax 
was  made  to  begin  only  with  the 
successors  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bents.  The  provision  which  gave 
to  the  commissioners  the  power  of 
suspending  the  appointments  to 
benefices  where  divine  worship  had 
been  intermitted  for  three  years, 
was  likewise  strongly,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.  They  argued  that  it 
was  bad  in  principle,  because  it 
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made  no  provision  for  the  expansive 
power  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  Protestant  church 
was  now  the  established  church  of 
Ireland,  this  clause  said,  that  it 
should  never  exist  in  future,  as  an 
established  church,  in  any  parish 
in  which  it  might  gain  a  congre¬ 
gation,  if  it  had  not  one  now. 
The  principle  ought  to  be,  to  bring 
as  near  as  possible  to  every  Pro¬ 
testant  population,  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland,  the  means  of  attending 
divine  service.  But  the  present 
clause  proceeded  on  altogether  a 
different  principle,  for  it  empower¬ 
ed  the  commissioners  to  suspend 
the  appointments  to  rectories,  &c., 
where  the  performance  of  divine 
service  had  been  intermitted  for  a 
period  of  three  years  preceding  the 
1st  of  February,  1833, — during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  many 
of  the  clergy,  by  those  very  out¬ 
rages  which  the  Crown  had  now 
been  armed  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  suppress,  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  and  their  duties. 
Every  attempt  to  reject  or  modify 
the  clause  was  lost  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  ;  the  only  mitigation  being, 
that  the  temporalities  of  such  be¬ 
nefices  were  still  to  be  drawn,  and 
were  to  be  applied  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  ill-paid  ministers 
and  curates  of  places  where  large 
congregations  existed,  and  heavy 
duties  were  performed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  remote  parish  in  Mun¬ 
ster  or  Leinster  would  think  them¬ 
selves  relieved  by  paying,  not  a 
clergyman  who  did  no  duty, 
but  one  who  did  duty  to  Pro¬ 
testant  parishioners  in  a  distant 
part  of  Ulster.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed  by  a  majority  of  274  to 
94  ;  many  of  the  original  support¬ 
ers  of  the  bill  now  voting  in  the 
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minority,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  deprived  of  the  sting 
which  alone  could  make  it  effective 
against  what  they  deemed  intoler¬ 
able  abuses,  and  with  the  view,  as 
Mr.  Stanley  asserted,  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  Lords  to  throw  it  out  by 
showing  a  large  minority  in  the 
Commons. 

It  was  in  the  Upper  House  that 
the  bill  was  opposed  to  the  most 
serious  danger  ;  there  being  in  the 
Lords  a  majority  capable  of  defeat¬ 
ing  Ministers  on  any  occasion  on 
which  the  importance  of  the  object, 
the  application  of  sound  principle, 
or  general  expediency,  might  seem 
to  them  to  render  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  defeated ;  but  this 
majority,  like  the  minority  in  the 
Lower  House,  contained  many 
members  who  were  willing  that 
large  concessions  should  be  made 
to  what  was  called  the  spirit  of  the 
time, — who  held,  that  the  more 
popular  form  which  the  democratic 
part  of  the  constitution  had  now 
assumed,  in  consequence  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  rendered  resistance  un¬ 
wise  where  it  did  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
constitution, — and  that,  in  the  new 
state  of  things,  many  matters  must 
be  given  up  as  inexpedient,  which 
otherwise,  on  grounds  of  princi¬ 
ple,  ought  to  have  been  maintained. 
When  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  Commons 
had  immediately  passed  resolutions 
expressing  their  confidence  in  Mi¬ 
nisters,  for  the  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  Lords  that  they  would  not 
yield.  It  was  now  proposed  to  in¬ 
sure  the  passing  of  the  church  bill 
by  an  application  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  put  the  Commons 
under  arms,  as  it  were,  at  the  cri¬ 
tical  point  of  its  progress.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  Lords  in  common  form,  the 


second  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
17th  of  July.  On  the  15th,  sir 
J.  Wrottesley  moved,  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  a  call  of  the  House  for  the 
17th.  He  did  not  conceal  his  pur¬ 
pose.  He  stated,  he  must  frankly 
confess  that  his  motion  was  meant 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  fate  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.  His  motion 
was  not  framed  in  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
No  man  more  respected  those  pri¬ 
vileges,  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
it  was  by  respecting  the  privileges 
of  others  that  they  could  best  guard 
their  own.  But  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  practice  and 
constitutional  forms  of  that  House 
to  make  the  public  acts  and  votes 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  the  subject  of  comment  and 
scrutiny,  and  to  watch  over  the 
progress  of  a  measure  wrhich  they 
themselves  had  originated,  and 
which  they  justly  conceived  to  be 
one  of  great  public  importance. 
Pains  had  been  taken  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  that  the  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  church, 
which  that  House  had  passed  by  a 
very  large  majority,  was,  according 
to  one  noble  member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  nothing 
less  than  a  “measure  of  spoliation,” 
while  another  noble  person  of  great 
influence  had  declared  that  he  was 
“wholly  opposed  to  its  principle.” 
The  House,  therefore,  owed  it  to 
its  own  dignity  to  be  prepared  to 
maintain  its  own  solemnly  declared 
opinions.  It  should  be  prepared  to 
do  its  duty,  as  representing  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  only  the  principle  of 
the  Church  Bill,  but  of  reform,  that 
was  now  in  danger.  It  was,  then, 
for  the  interest  of  members  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  their  duty 
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to  their  constituents,  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  arising  which  might  de¬ 
mand  their  energies.  He  there¬ 
fore  would  press  his  motion  for  a 
full  attendance  on  the  17th,  as  a 
warning  to  members  to  be  prepared 
at  their  post  to  do  their  duty,  ei¬ 
ther  by  receiving  the  wishes  or 
commands  of  the  King,  or  by  ten¬ 
dering  his  Majesty  their  advice 
according  to  their  views  of  the 
public  exigencies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  met 
the  motion  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  motion  itself  would  not  be 
persisted  in,  and  that,  if  it  was 
persisted  in,  the  House  would  de¬ 
cide  upon  it  without  any  farther 
discussion.  The  reason  given  for 
the  motion  was,  that  the  public 
prints  had  made  certain  statements 
regarding  the  supposed  opinions  of 
individual  noblemen  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  Now,  they  owed  it  to 
their  own  dignity,  no  less  than  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  Lords,  not  to  adopt  such  ru¬ 
mours  as  the  foundation  of  their 
proceedings.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  an  occasion  might  not 
arise  when  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  meet  and  express  an 
opinion  in  reference  to  some  act  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  he  must 
deprecate  their  anticipating  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event  on  a 
mere  rumour,  or  adopting  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  must  appear  only 
as  an  attempt  to  control  and  me¬ 
nace  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  What  pre¬ 
text  was  there  for  such  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  proceeding  ?  The  Irish 
Church  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords:  it  was  read  a 
first  time  j  it  was  appointed  to  be 
read  a  second  time ;  the  day  for 
that  second  reading  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Were  they,  on  mere  hy¬ 
ing  rumours  and  vague  assump¬ 


tions,  to  anticipate  the  probable 
result  of  that  second  reading  ? 
Such  conduct  would  be  most  un¬ 
wise,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  ra¬ 
tional  precedent.  It  would  be 
more — it  would  be  placing  them¬ 
selves  entirely  in  the  wrong.  They 
knew  nothing,  and  constitutionally 
could  know  nothing,  of  the  in¬ 
tended  acts  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature,  except  as  itself  com¬ 
municated  them.  They  owed  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  own  privi¬ 
leges  and  character,  to  respect  the 
privileges  and  character  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
they  were  not  to  anticipate  any 
result  which  might  imply  that  the 
members  of  the  other  House  were 
not  men  of  honour,  and  men  who 
did  not  exercise  their  privileges — 
not  as  privileges  given  them  for 
their  own  personal  advantage — but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  When 
the  occasion  arose,  let  them  assert 
their  rights ;  but  let  them  not 
lower  themselves  by  anticipating 
such  an  occasion  on  mere  vague 
rumour  and  assumption. 

Ministers  themselves  requested 
that  the  motion  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  stated,  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward  without  consult¬ 
ing  them.  They  repeated  that 
their  official  existence  was  bound 
up  in  carrying*  the  bill  through 
the  Lords ;  but  this  motion,  while 
it  looked  like  a  menace  against  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
would  only  tend  to  embarrass  the 
administration,  and  was,  in  fact, 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  with  which  it  was  brought 
forward.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  House,  Mr.  O’Connell, 
who  himself  had  voted  against  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  who 
had  thus  recorded  his  legislative 
declaration  that  it  was  a  bill  which 
the  Lords  ought  to  reject,  insisted 
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vehemently  that  Sir  J.  Wrottesley 
should  persist  in  his  motion.  To 
the  taunts  to  which  such  factious 
conduct  necessarily  exposed  him., 
he  answered,  that  although  no  man 
could  approve  less  of  the  bill  than 
he  did,  yet  the  dignity  of  the 
House  required  it  to  resist  any 
attempt  of  the  Lords  to  refuse 
even  that  little  instalment  of  church 
reform  which  it  contained.  This 
was  no  explanation  ;  or,  if  it  meant 
anything,  it  meant  this,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enact,  what  he  admitted 
to  be,  a  measure  which  ought  not 
to  pass  the  legislature,  merely  be¬ 
cause,  however  bad  it  might  be, 
the  Commons  had  gone  so  far 
wrong  as  to  pass  it.  The  motion 
was  pressed  to  a  division,  and  lost 
by  a  majority  of  160  to  125.  Even 
its  success  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  attended  by  any  very  effectiv  e 
result.  The  popularity  of  ministers 
was  rapidly  on  the  wane  ;  the 
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country  had  taken  little  interest 
in  the  bill ;  and  government  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  excite, 
against  the  peers,  a  popular  tem¬ 
pest  similar  to  that  which  they 
had  roused  against  them  in  regard 
to  the  reform  bill.  Colonel  Evans, 
who  had  ousted  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house  from  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  because  the  latter 
had  refused  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  assured  the 
House,  that  people  out  of  doors 
were  altogether  indifferent  about 
the  motion.  Mr.  Tennyson,  who 
represented  one  of  the  metropolitan 
districts,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  would  not  support  any  pro¬ 
positi  tion  which  went  to  destroy 
the  legislative  independence  of  the 
Peers  ;  but  yet  he  would  vote  for 
the  motion,  because  he  himself  had 
a  motion  for  the  17th,  which  he 
wished  should  be  discussed  in  a 
full  House. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Irish  Church  Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers - — Debate  on  the  second  reading 
— Speeches  of  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Roden ,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Lord  Plunkett,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Bishop  of  London, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Chancellor — 
Proceedings  in  the  Committee — Amendment  as  to  the  Application  of  the 
Revenues  of  Suspended  Benefices  carried  against  Ministers — The  Bill 
passes — Irish  Tithes — Bill  for  collecting  the  arrears  of  Tithes. 


IN  the  House  of  Peers,  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  continued 
by  adjournment  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  July.  Earl  Grey,  in 
the  speech  with  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  motion,  said,  that  he 
scarcely  thought  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  vestry-cess,  a  tax 
partial  and  oppressive  in  itself, 
and  which  had  led  to  much  of  the 
disturbance  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
would  be  disputed.  The  primate 
of  Ireland,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  had  admitted, 
in  petitions  to  that  House,  the 
necessity  cf  its  abolition.  The 
next  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings ;  and  there  could  be  nothing 
wrong  in  applying  some  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  at 
present  so  unequally  distributed, 
to  augment  the  stipends  of  those 
who,  though  performing  laborious 
duties,  were  living  in  penury  with 
incomes  hardly  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  decent  existence;  and  no 
less  necessary,  and  purely  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  was  the  last  object  of  the 
bill,  viz.  the  building  of  churches 
and  glebe-houses,  and  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

The  first  of  the  means  proposed 
for  gaining  these  ends,  which  he 


understood  was  likely  to  be  warmly 
contested,  was,  the  sale  of  perpe¬ 
tuities  under  bishops’  leases,  which 
had  been  characterised  as  an  act 
of  spoliation.  But  nothing  would 
be  taken  from  the  Church — on  the 
contrary,  all  the  revenues  which  it 
now  enjoyed  in  this  respect  would 
be  fully  secured  to  them.  It  was 
clear  that,  with  the  remaining 
revenues  of  the  Church,  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  would  be  amply  provided 
for.  The  bishops  would  lose  no¬ 
thing  ;  the  Church  would  gain 
much.  He  was  aware  it  had  been 
considered  generally,  and  had  been 
so  stated,  that  bishops’  leases  were 
nearly  as  good  as  perpetuities.  But 
the  difference  between  the  value 
of  one  and  the  other  was  apparent 
from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
those  lands  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  an  observation  almost 
proverbial  in  Ireland,  that  you 
might  know  from  the  state  of 
cultivation,  in  merely  passing 
through  the  country,  which  were 
the  lands  heldunder  bishops’ leases, 
and  which  were  those  held  in  per¬ 
petuity.  This  was  a  conclusive 
proof  that  tenures  under  bishops’ 
leases  were  not  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  tenures  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  ;  and  the  cause  was  obvious, 
for  no  man  not  holding  a  freehold 
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in  the  property  would  have  the 
same  inducement  to  improve  the 
estate  as  the  individual  who  might 
possess  the  freehold.  His  Lord- 
ship  next  proceeded  to  consider 
the  proposed  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bishops,  and  he  reminded 
the  House,  that  the  number  of 
bishops  in  Ireland  had  never  been 
uniform  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Union.  The  number  had  once 
been  no  less  than  3*3,  it  had  after¬ 
wards  fallen  below  the  number 
at  which  they  at  present  stood, 
and  had  been  altered  both  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  mode.  The  present  num¬ 
ber  of  Irish  bishops,  however,  was 
22,  and  those  sees  consisted  of 
several  unions  of  dioceses  made  at 
different  times,  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  by  different  parties. 
But  for  an  article  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  regulating  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  Irish  bishops  to  sit  in  that 
House,  it  might  be  regulated  by 
his  Majesty  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  legislature  at  all. 
In  two  instances  the  union  of 
dioceses  had  been  effected  by  acts 
of  parliament.  The  archdiocess  of 
Cashel  and  the  bishopric  of  Emly 
were  united  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth.  Being 
a  private  statute,  it  was  not  of 
record,  but  its  title  was  to  be 
found  in  Ball’s  Index  to  be  an 
act  for  uniting  the  bishopric  of 
Emly  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Cashel,  passed  in  the  11th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth/'  The  next 
union  of  sees  was  in  the  case  of 
Meath  and  Clonmacnoise,  which 
took  place  in  the  11th  year  of  the 
same  reign,  also  by  a  statute,  the 
title  of  which  was  to  be  found  in 
Ball’s  Index.  Under  the  authority 
of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  the  dioceses 
of  Down  and  Connor  were  united 
in  the  year  144!,  and  that  union 
was  sanctioned  by  Henry  VL, 
Vol.  LXXV. 


under  his  letters  patent,  now  of 
record  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  dioceses  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore  were  consolidated  in  1316, 
by  Pope  Urban  V.  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  sees  of  Cork  and 
Ross  were  held  together  since 
167  8,  in  commendam,  without  being 
otherwise  united.  So  also  in  1666, 
with  the  sees  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
and  Aghadoe,  with  Clonfert,  and 
Kilmacduagh,  and  with  Killalaand 
Aelionry  in  1067.  In  1645,  the 
sees  of  Ardagh  and  Tuam  were 
held  in  commendam ,  and,  in  1752, 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  were  so 
held,  though  never  before  united. 
Thus  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland 
could  be  united  and  held  in  com¬ 
mendam  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  was  proposed  in  the  bill,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  number  of  bishoprics 
was  at  present  22,  while,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  number  was 
18,  comprising  four  archbishops 
and  14  bishops  ;  and  it  was  worth 
attention,  that  many  of  the  unions 
of  sees  then  existing  were  the 
same  as  were  proposed  in  the 
present  bill.  The  bill  proposed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the 
dioceses  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
both  of  which  were  held  together 
from  the  year  1603  to  1727,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval 
in  the  years  1693  and  1694.  The 
dioceses  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  were 
united  from  the  year  1401  to  the 
year  1553,  and  the  sees  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross,  were  united 
from  the  year  1638  to  the  year 
1673.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
bill  to  unite  the  dioceses  of  Derrv 
and  Raphoe.  Now,  those  dioceses 
were  held  by  the  same  bishop  from 
the  year  1665  to  the  year  1610  • 
and  with  them  was  also  united  the 
bishopric  of  Clogher.  It  was  pro- 
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posed  in  the  bill  to  unite  the  dio- 
cess  of  Down  and  Connor  with 
Dromore.  Dromore  had  been  for¬ 
merly  annexed  to  the  diocess  of 
Down  and  Connor  from  1006  to 
1611,  and,  subsequently,  from  1060 
to  1067.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
bill  to  unite  the  diocess  of  Water¬ 
ford  and  Lismore  with  Cashel  and 
Emly.  These  dioceses  had  been 
united  at  two  different  periods, 
from  the  year  155*2  to  1589,  and 
from  1592  to  1007.  It  appeared, 
then,  that  of  the  unions  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  bill,  fire 
had  hitherto  existed  :  and,  with 
that  evidence,  he  would  say,  that, 
the  expediency  of  the  measure 
being  once  proved,  the  House  had 
a  perfect  right,  without  the  in¬ 
fraction  or  contravention  of  any 
principle  whatever,  to  pass  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  due  regulation  of  the 
number  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland. 
Now,  the  expediency  or  inexpedi¬ 
ency  of  the  reduction  must  depend 
on  this,  whether  the  reduction 
would  injure  the  due  performances 
of  the  duties  for  which  bishops 
were  appointed;  and  this  question 
he  contended  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  by  a  mere  comparison 
of  England  with  Ireland.  The 
population  of  England  was  about 
12,000,060.  He  would  assume 
that  only  two- thirds  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  8,000,000,  belonged  to  the 
established  church,  although,  he 
believed,  they  amounted  to  at 
least  three-fourths.  Thus,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  had  26  bishops  for  ad- 
ministeringachurch  with  8,000,000 
of  members.  In  Ireland  there  were 
22  bishops,  and,  according  to  the 
last  census,  taken  in  1831,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  population  of 
that  country  was  7,784,536.  The 
total  amount  of  the  members  of 
the  established  church  in  Ireland 
could  not  be  fairly  stated  at  more 


than  1,000,000  of  persons.  They 
had,  therefore,  in  Ireland  22  bishops 
to  superintend  the  spiritual  wants 
of  1,000,000,  while,  in  England, 
26  bishops  performed  the  same 
duty  for  a  population  of  not  less 
than  8,000,000.  Then  let  them 
look  at  the  respective  number  of 
benefices  in  the  two  countries.  The 
number  of  benefices  in  England, 
under  the  care  of  those  26  bishops 
was  10,000  and  odd  ;  some  prelates 
had  stated,  and  no  doubt  were 
correct  in  the  statement,  that  they 
were  upwards  of  11,000.  The 
number  of  benefices  in  Ireland, 
under  the  charge  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  bishops,  was 

1,455:  and  if  from  that  number 
those  were  subtracted  to  which 
no  cure  of  souls  was  attached, 
the  number  would  be  reduced  to 

I, 306.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  26 
bishops  in  England  were  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  about 

II, 000  benefices,  while  22  bishops 
in  Ireland  had,  under  their  charge, 
only  1,456.  What  then  was  the 
proportion  which  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  each  bishop  in  Ire¬ 
land  bore  to  the  amount  of  duties 
with  which  each  individual  bishop 
was  charged  in  England  ?  It  ap¬ 
peared,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
returns,  that,  while  each  bishop 
in  England  had,  on  the  average, 
to  superintend  370.000  members 
of  the  church,  and  400  benefices, 
each  bishop  in  Ireland  had  only, 
on  an  average,  45,500  members 
of  the  church,  and  66  benefices 
to  attend  to.  Now,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  great  disparity,  he 
was  sure  it  would  not  be  said 
by  any  one,  that  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  bishops  were  more 
efficiently  discharged  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  Under  the 
bill,  each  bishop  would  have  only 
83,000  persons,  and  121  benefices 
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to  attend  to,  which,  in  population, 
was  less  than  one  fourth,  and,  in 
benefices  scarcely  more  than  a 
fourth  of  what  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  each  bishop 
in  England.  It  was  impossible  to 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  facts, 
that  the  number  of  bishops  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  retained  would  be  too 
small  for  the  church  of  Ireland,  or 
that  it  was  expedient  to  keep  up 
a  number  of  bishops,  the  utility  of 
which  was  not  apparent;  for,  when 
their  utility  was  not  apparent,  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  Irish 
church,  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
duced. 

The  next  point  was,  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  graduated  tax  on  the 
incomes  of  all  future  incumbents 
in  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the  first  fruits. 
That  parliament  was  competent  to 
legislate  on  such  a  point  was  by 
no  means  a  new  principle.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  agreed 
with  those  who  maintained,  that 
all  the  property  of  the  church  wras 
public  property,  applicable  to  what¬ 
ever  purposes  parliament  might 
select ;  the  question  involved  in 
that  opinion  was  not  raised  by  the 
measure  now  before  the  ,  House. 
The  bill,  without  diverting  the 
revenues  of  the  church  to  any  pur¬ 
poses  not  ecclesiastical,  only  applied 
a  portion  of  them  to  purposes  to 
which  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
the  church  had  always  allowed  they 
ought  to  be  applied.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  of 
Derry  in  1832,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  recommending  that  the 
church-cess  should  be  abolished, 
and  provision  made  for  it  out  of 
the  church  funds,  including  a  newT 
valuation  of  the  first  fruits.  What 
was  this  but  to  propose  a  tax  upon 
the  church  ?  Several  propositions 
had  been  made,  from  an  early 
period,  for  establishing  a  system 


of  education  in  Ireland,  and  since 
the  I0th  Henry  VIII.,  every  bene- 
ficed  clergyman  in  Ireland  had 
sworn,  that  he  would  keep,  or 
cause  to  be  kept,  a  school  in  the 
parish,  defraying  the  expense  out 
of  his  stipend.  The  statute,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  fix  any  amount  of  his 
contribution  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  contribution  of  40,?. 
from  each  minister  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  had  come 
to  be  uniformly  considered  a  suf¬ 
ficient  compliance  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  I’o  remedy  this,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  proposed,  in  1787,  to 
levy,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
throughout  the  country,  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  40a*.  on  all  livings  not 
exceeding  150/.  a-year;  Si.  a-year 
on  all  livings  between  200/.  and 
300/.,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
on  all  livings  above  300/.  Here 
was  another  direct  proposition  to 
tax  the  clergy.  In  1812,  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  were  the  late  Pri¬ 
mate,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
the  Bishop  of  Killal  oe,  the  Bishop 
of  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster, 
now  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer — all  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  most  unlikely 
persons  possible  to  propose  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  church  ; 
yet  they  had  recommended  that 
the  clergy  should  he  rated,  to¬ 
wards  the  support  of  schools,  at 
two  per  cent  upon  their  incomes, 
the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  bishops.  Here  were  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  devoted  friends  of 
tlie  church  advocating  a  tax  upon 
the  clergy.  The  government  of 
1811  bad  expressly  maintained 
the  principle  of  requiring  the 
clergy,  especially  looking  at  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  con¬ 
tribute,  from  their  incomes,  to 

purposes  of  education ;  ami  the  late 
fl  91 
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Archbishop  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Magee, 
in  his  examination  before  the  se¬ 
lect  committee  of  1825,  distinctly 
admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
rating  clergymen,  according  to 
their  incomes,  for  the  support  of 
parochial  schools.  With  these 
sanctions  for  the  principle  of  a  rate 
or  tax  on  the  clergy,  for  purposes 
conducive  to  the  public  interest,  in 
quite  as  great  a  degree  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  church,  could  a 
proposal  to  substitute  for  the  first 
fruits  a  different  tax  on  clerical 
incomes  be  termed  a  violation  of 
the  rights  or  a  spoliation  of  the 
property  of  the  church  ?  Origin¬ 
ally,  even  the  first  fruits  were 
granted  not  for  ecclesiastical  but 
for  temporal  objects  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  they  were  appropriated  to 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings 
in  England,  and  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  glebe-houses  in 
Ireland.  The  fund  clearly  arose 
from  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  the 
new  tax  was  proposed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  first  fruits.  In 
England,  certainly,  the  valuation 
of  livings  could  not  be  increased, 
because  it  was  specially  provided 
by  act  of  parliament,  that  there 
should  be  no  new  valuation ;  but 
no  such  provision  existed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Ireland,  and  many  high 
opinions  held,  that  the  Crown  could 
direct  a  new  valuation.  Even 
if  the  Crown  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  issuing  a  commission  for 
a  new  valuation  (a  point  which  he 
did  not  altogether  admit),  parlia¬ 
ment  had  an  unquestionable  right 
to  pass  an  act  for  a  new  valuation 
of  benefices  in  Ireland,  and  the 
clergy  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  such  an  act  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  right  or  justice.  If  bene¬ 
fices  were  so  revalued,  he  believed 
that  the  tax  of  first  fruits  would 


amount  to  within  1,000/.  of  the 
proposed  graduated  assessment  to 
be  levied  under  this  bill ;  but  it 
would  be  much  more  inconvenient 
than  the  tax  substituted  for  it,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  must  be  paid  by  equal 
instalments  during  the  first  four 
years  of  incumbency,  whereas  this 
impost  was  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  incumbency.  Another 
source  of  revenue  would  arise  from 
the  suspended  livings,  under  the 
117th  clause  of  the  bill,  in  parishes 
where  divine  service  had  been  in¬ 
termitted  during  three  years.  The 
number  of  these  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  returns  showed, 
that  there  were  only  144  of  them. 
Out  of  these  144  there  were  SO  to 
which  the  117th  clause  of  the  bill 
would  not  apply*  as  being  lay-im¬ 
propriations.  There  were  26  others 
which  were  either  united  with  other 
parishes,  or  in  which  divine  ser¬ 
vice  had  been  performed  within 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
There  were  22  others  which  were 
sinecure  appointments,  and  to 
which  were  attached  small  por¬ 
tions  of  land,  some  of  them  in 
other  parishes.  These,  altogether, 
made  78,  which,  deducted  from 
144,  would  leave  only  66  subject 
to  this  clause.  There  could,  he 
contended,  be  no  injustice  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  revenues  of  such  parishes 
to  the  general  funds  for  the  objects 
stated  in  the  bill. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was 
this :  The  sum  required  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  act  was  cal¬ 
culated  at  136,500/.  per  annum  — 
viz.,  church-cess,  60,000/. ;  aug¬ 
mentation  of  small  livings,  46,000/.; 
building  churches,  20,000/.;  glebe- 
houses,  10,000/.  All  these  were 
purely  ecclesiastical  objects.  Some 
additional  expense  would  be  in¬ 
curred  by  the  commission,  but  he 
trusted  not  much;  and  the  amount 
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being  uncertain,  it  had  not  been 
included  in  the  estimate.  To  meet 
these  expenses  there  would  be  the 
proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  perpetuities 
of  bishops’  leases,  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  bishops'  incomes,  and 
of  the  tax  on  incumbencies.  The 
annual  value  of  fines  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  on  bishops’  leases  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  100,000/.  This  sum  was 
calculated  as  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  interest  of  the 
tenant,  which  latter,  therefore, 
amounted  to  500,000/.  Taking 
the  perpetuity  at  two  years’  pur¬ 
chase,  (it  probably  might  be  sold 
for  more,  but  as  there  was  to  be  a 
deduction  of  four  per  cent  on  the 
purchase- money,  he  would  set  off 
against  this  any  value  that  might 
be  obtained  above  thex  two  years' 
purchase),  it  might  be  estimated 
as  producing  the  nett  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  The  funds,  therefore, 
to  meet  the  charge  before  stated, 
would  be — < 

Interest  of  1,000,000/.  of  the 
produce  of  perpetuities, 
taken  at  4  per  cent  .  .  £40,000 

Produce  of  the  suppressed 
Bishoprics  .  .  .  50,780 

Tax  on  those  which  remained  4,600 
Tax  on  Incumbents  .  .  41,800 

Repayments  for  15  years  .  8,000 

Immediate  reduction  on  the 

Bishopric  of  Derry  .  .  4,160 

Future  reduction  of  the  same 
Bishopric  .  .  .  2,000 

Future  reduction  of  Armagh  4,500 

Making  in  the  whole  £155,840 
Of  this,  however,  there  would 
be  immediately  available 
only,  from  the  Bishopric  of 

Waterford  .  .  .  4,000 

Repayments  .  .  .  8,000 

Derry  .  .  .  .4,160 

(This  was  to  be  available 
from  the  1st  of  February, 

1834)  " - - 

Making  in  the  whole  £16,160 

To  this  might  be  added  whatever 
might  be  realized  from  the  early 
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sale  of  perpetuities.  The  rest 
would  only  accrue  gradually  as  the 
tax  took  place,  and  as  the  sup¬ 
pressed  sees  fell  in  by  the  death  of 
the  present  incumbents.  When 
the  whole  of  the  funds  destined  to 
these  purposes  became  available, 
there  would  be  a  small  sum  be¬ 
yond  the  charges  to  be  provided 
for.  In  the  mean  time  the  defici¬ 
ency  might,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  supplied  by  an  advance  of  money 
to  the  commissioners,  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  funds  which  would  fall 
to  their  disposal.  There  would, 
however,  he  supposed,  be  enough 
to  meet  the  more  pressing  exi¬ 
gences. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  moved,  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  He 
believed  its  very  principles  to  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  that  it  would  further 
the  purposes  of  a  conspiracy  against 
that  church  which  had  long  been 
carrying  on  in  Ireland.  It  would 
require  something  more  than  either 
the  assertion  or  the  logic  of  Minis¬ 
ters  to  convince  the  moral  and 
religious  part  of  the  community 
that  they  were  Protestants  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  objects — when  they  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  of  church  reform 
which  did  not,  in  any  wise  im¬ 
prove  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
or  amend  any  of  its  institutions 
which,  from  lapse  of  time,  stood  in 
need  of  amendment,  but  tended  to 
degrade  and  destroy  it.  Ten  bishops 
were  to  be  cut  off  at  once.  Now, 
these  bishops  were  resident  gentry 
in  Ireland,  watching  over  the  best 
interests  of  its  population,  and 
spending  the  produce  of  their  sees 
on  the  poor  among  whom  they 
lived  ;  and  he  maintained,  that  in 
a  country  like  Ireland,  where  ab¬ 
senteeism  was  a  great  evil,  it  was 
a  most  dangerous  measure  to  get 
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rid  of  ten  bishops,  for  no  reason 
whatever  save  that  the  Ministers 
thought  their  destruction  expedi¬ 
ent.  He  particularly  objected  to 
the  principle  of  suspending  the 
benefices  in  which  divine  service 
had,  for  a  time,  been  intermitted. 
So  far  from  taking  a  Protestant 
minister  from  those  benefices  in 
which  divine  service  had  not  been 
performed  for  the  last  three  years, 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  Protestant 
government  to  place  Protestant 
pastors  in  those  parishes  where, 
hitherto,  they  had  not  been.  So 
far  from  giving  power  to  the  board 
to  prevent  a  Protestant  minister 
from  being  placed  in  a  parish,  they 
ought  to  give  that  board  power  to 
pi  ace  a  m  i  n  i  s  t e  r  i  n  e  ve  r  y  par  i  sh  wh  ere 
there  was  but  a  single  Protestant 
to  hear  the  truth  preached.  What 
would  have  been  the  case  had  this 
measure  been  passed  in  180?  ? 
Since  the  year  1807,  in  the  diocess 
of  Cork  and  Ross,  there  had  been 
10  churches  built  in  parishes  where 
there  had  been  no  place  of  worship, 
and  no  divine  service  performed, 
for  the  three  preceding  years.  That 
was  the  case  in  one  diocess  alone. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  Protestant 
government  to  take  measures  to 
establish  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
to  increase'  the  number  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  not  by  force  or  injustice, 
but  by  having,  in  every  parish,  an 
individual  qualified  to  preach  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  not 
a  Protestant  principle  that  one  re¬ 
ligion  was  as  good  as  another,  and 
no  Protestant  government  ought 
to  act  upon  such  a  principle.  He 
contended,  that  it  was  an  act  of 
tyranny  to  arm  a  commission  with 
the  power  of  saying,  that  in  such 
and  such  a  parish  there  should  not 
be  a  resident  Protestant  minister. 
The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
were  no  more  opposed  than  he  was 


to  a  sound  and  salutary  system  of 
church  reform.  He  and  they  were 
friendly  to  every  reform  which 
would  spiritualize  that  church  more 
and  more.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  clergy,  he  would 
say,  that  they  had  suffered,  and 
were,  indeed,  still  suffering,  great 
privations;  but  that  did  not  deter 
them  from  the  discharge  of  their 
duties — on  the  contrary,  they  acted 

•>  V 

as  if  they  had  but  one  object  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  that  object  to  la¬ 
bour  more  and  more  in  their 
master’s  cause,  and  to  uphold  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  bill  was  a 
hollow  expedient,  invented  by  in¬ 
competent  politicians  to  meet  the 
evils  which  their  own  misconduct 
had  brought  upon  the  country. 
He  maintained,  that  this,  and 
nothing  else  but  this,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  most  destructive  mea¬ 
sure. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  found  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  although  lie  hoped 
that  he  would  not,  therefore,  be 
set  down  as  a  supporter  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  lie  conceived  that  every  act 
of  theirs  bore  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  revolution — the  present  no  less 
than  others;  but  he  would,  for  that 
very  reason,  vote  for  the  present 
bill,  because,  if  be  did  not,  be 
might,  on  a  future  occasion,  like 
him  with  the  books  of  the  Sibyl, 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
less  value.  It  was  impossible  to 
view  the  peculiarly  unfortunate 
state  of  Ireland,  and  deny,  that 
some  such  measure  could  no  longer 
be  withheld.  The  question  was 
not  what  produced  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  state — he  firmly  believed  the 
government  was  the  chief  cause — 
but  whether  it  could  be  remedied 
without  this  or  a  similar  measure. 
He  maintained  not.  After  the 
emphatic  manner  in  which  the  at- 
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tent  ion  of  parliament  was  directed 
to  the  Irish  church  by  the  King's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  still  more  after  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  the 
measure  by  a  very  overwhelming 
majority,  it  was  not  possible  to 
avoid  consenting  to  the  present 
bill.  Many  of  its  provisions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  wisli  to  see  amend¬ 
ed.  He  should  prefer,  for  example, 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent  all  round,  on 
the  livings  of  the  clergy  to  the 
proposed  graduated  tax.  This  five 
per  cent  would  be  equal  to  a  year’s 
income — the  first  fruits,  which  the 
bill  went  to  abolish.  Besides,  the 
principle  of  a  graduated  tax  was  a 
bad  precedent :  if  it  was  found  to 
answer  well  with  church  property, 
they  might  depend  upon  it  it 
would  soon  be  applied  to  other 
species  of  property.  He  should 
also  very  strongly  object  to  any 
portion  of  the  cess  that  was  about 
to  be  abolished  finding  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  lay  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  amount,  to  be  sure, 
was  small,  but  the  principle  was 
highly  important,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  application  of  church  pro¬ 
perty  to  other  than  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  It  might  appear  hard 
to  tax  the  Catholics  for  a  church 
to  which  they  did  not  belong,  but 
as  they  took  their  lands  with  the 
liability  to  the  tax,  he  trusted  that 
not  a  sixpence  of  it  would  find  its 
way  into  Jay  pockets. 

The  bishop  of  Durham,  the  earl 
of  Li  merick,  the  earl  of  Winchel- 
sea,  the  marquesses  of  Londonderry 
and  Westmeath,  and  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  all  spoke  against  the 
Bill,  which,  they  thought,  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  depress 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  exalt 
Popery;  and  had  been  brought  in 
for  no  other  reason  than  because 
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Ministers,  by  their  own  measures, 
had  forced  Ireland  almost  into  a 
state  of  barbarism.  It  might  be 
true  that  bishoprics  had  formerly 
been  suppressed,  or  united  with 
other  sees ;  but  that  was  under 
circumstances  widely  different  from 
the  present ;  and  the  expediency  of 
doing  what  was  now  proposed  had 
not  been  established.  To  call  upon 
the  clergy,  again,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  to  pay 
for  the  repairs,  &c.  of  churches, 
was  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
judges  to  rebuild  Westminster 
Hall,  if  it  happened  to  be  burned 
down.  It  was  a  bill,  moreover, 
to  which  his  Majesty  could  not 
agree  without  violating  bis  corona¬ 
tion  oath.  By  that  oath,  said  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  king  swore 
to  u  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion 
established  by  law,”  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  appertain  unto  them.” 
Could  any  honest  man  deny,  that 
a  concurrence  in  any  measure  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion,  was  a  direct  violation  of 
that  oath  ?  There  was  nothing  in 
the  second  part  of  the  oath  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
church  (always  supposing  the  con¬ 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  Convocation  assem¬ 
bled  to  have  been  previously  ob¬ 
tained),  from  giving  his  assent  to 
any  measure  recommended  by 
Parliament,  which  would  conduce 
to  render  the  church  more  efficient, 
or  to  extend  its  doctrines  more 
widely  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  not  a  single  instance 
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could  be  produced,  in  which  the 
crown  of  its  own  sole  authority 
proceeded  to  revise  and  re-dis¬ 
tribute  the  property  of  the  church 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Par¬ 
liament.  No  precedent  since  the 
Revolution  existed,  in  which  the 
bishops  and  clergy  were  not  first 
consulted.  Even  the  despotic 
Henry  VIII.,  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  church 
property,  thought  it  necessary  first 
of  all  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
abbots,  priors,  and  bishops.  What 
did  the  present  bill  propose  to  do  ? 
To  extinguish  ten  of  the  Irish 
bishops.  Then,  let  their  lordships 
look  to  the  117th  clause,  and 
honestly  ask  themselves  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  Bill  did  not  affect 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  ?  It  enacted  that 
the  commissioners  might  suspend 
the  appointment  of  clerks  to  rec¬ 
tories,  &c.,  where  divine  worship 
should  have  been  intermitted  for 
three  years.  The  persecution  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  clause  involved 
not  only  the  loss  of  property,  but 
the  probable  loss  of  human  life.  It 
first  proposed  to  extinguish  the  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  and  next  to  confis¬ 
cate  the  property  which  was  ap¬ 
portioned  to  those  duties.  There 
was  little  hope  of  securing  the 
church  establishment  in  Ireland, 
unless  the  measure  then  under  con¬ 
sideration  were  thrown  out.  We 
might  easily  learn  from  past  and 
bitter  experience,  how  fruitless 
would  be  the  attempt  to  conciliate 
that  party  in  Ireland  which  made 
it  their  settled  object  to  run  down 
the  Protestant  establishment  in 
that  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mar¬ 
quess  of  Clanricarde,  and  the  earl 
of  Gosford,  in  defending  the  bill, 
maintained,  that  the  security  and 


prosperity  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  could  be  maintained 
only  by  the  adoption  of  some 
such  measure  as  this,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  would  be  found 
to  be  not  only  in  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  established 
church,  but  also  beneficial  to  its 
ministers.  The  former  policy  with 
reference  to  the  church  establish¬ 
ment  had  done  nothing,  and  no 
argument  had  been  yet  advanced 
to  show  that  such  a  policy  would 
maintain  the  establishment  on  a 
safe,  firm,  or  secure  footing.  The 
people  were  not  to  be  bribed  into  re¬ 
ligion;  but  religion  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  fair  play,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  had  not  now  fair  play  in  Ire¬ 
land.  If  it  had  been  allowed  fair 
play,  it  would  have  succeeded  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Let  their  lordships  look  at  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Protestant  religion  had  spread 
immensely,  while  in  Ireland,  even 
amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
such  was  not  the  case.  Even  in 
the  face  of  grants  being  made,  and 
establishments  formed,  it  had  most 
signally  failed.  Give  the  church 
and  its  ministers  fair  play,  by  di¬ 
vesting  the  church  of  its  abuses, 
without  diminishing  its  utility ; 
and,  judging  from  past  experience, 
the  established  church  would  make 
more  progress  than  it  had  yet  done 
in  Ireland.  If  the  ministers  of  the 
church  were  to  obtain  and  enjoy 
popularity,  let  them  command  the 
respect  of  the  people  by  the  removal 
of  the  abuses  of  that  church. — Lord 
Carbery  thought,  that  ministers 
alone  were  to  blame  for  the  state 
into  which  matters  had  been 
brought  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  failed  to  do  their 
duty  when  disturbance  first  com- 
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menced;  but,  strong  as  were  his 
objections  to  the  bilb  yet,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  measure  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,,  he  would  not  vote  against 
its  going  into  committee. 

The  bishop  of  Exeter  opposed 
the  Bill  at  great  length.  He  re¬ 
gretted,  in  the  first  place,  that 
ministers  had  not  proceeded  by  re¬ 
solution,  instead  of  bill.  The  com¬ 
mons  enjoyed  the  right  of  origina¬ 
ting  and  regulating  any  tax  to  be 
imposed,  on  the  ground  that  as 
they  represented  the  people,  they 
alone  had  the  power  of  imposing 
burthens  which  their  constituents 
were  to  bear.  In  this  instance, 
however,  a  contrary  principle  pre¬ 
vailed  3  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
community  was  to  be  subjected  to 
a  very  heavy  burthen  •  and  the  de¬ 
cision  had  been  come  to  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  property  of  men  who 
were  not  represented  in  the  place 
where  that  decision  was  carried — - 
where  not  one  of  their  own  body 
could  be  present  to  feel  with  them, 
or  to  act  for  them— -while  the  very 
principle,  upon  which  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  rested  its 
claim,  rendered  it  proper  and 
necessary  that  some  means  should 
have  been  adopted,  by  which  those 
who  were  to  be  taxed  under  this 
measure  should  have  been  repre¬ 
sented.  If  ministers  had  proceeded 
by  resolution  rather  than  by  bill, 
their  lordships  could  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposed  tax  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  might  have  been 
enabled  so  to  discuss  it  with  the 
other  House,  by  conference  or 
otherwise,  as  to  have  secured  the 
concurrence  of  all  parties,  and 
greatly  diminished  the  danger  of 
any  collision. 

In  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
church-cess,  the  bishop  said  he  was 
far  from  saying  that  it  was  not 
desirable  it  should  be  reduced  or 


removed,  though  he  could  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  its  collection  was  the 
principal  cause,  or  even  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  agitation  which  now 
existed  in  Ireland.  The  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
reported  in  August  last,  had  men¬ 
tioned  various  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  but  the  vestry-cess  was 
not  to  be  found  among  them.  As¬ 
suming,  however,  that  it  should  be 
reduced,  and,  in  many  instances, 
abolished,  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  be  provided  for 
in  some  other  way  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill.  The  vestry-cess 
was  strictly  a  charge  upon  the 
land.  In  justice  and  equity,  there¬ 
fore,  the  landlords  were  bound  to 
pay  the  rate  intended  to  be  im¬ 
posed.  But  the  Bill  proposed  to 
transfer  it  from  the  landlord,  and 
fix  it  on  the  clergy.  Had  any 
reason  been  advanced  for  having 
recourse  to  such  an  expedient  ? 
When  imposed  upon  the  land,  it 
was  a  just  assessment ;  but  when 
transferred  to  the  clergy,  it  was 
the  greatest  piece  of  injustice  and 
fraud  that  could  be  perpetrated — 
especially  looking  to  the  testimony 
which,  in  every  inquiry,  had  been 
borne,  even  by  their  Catholic  ad¬ 
versaries,  to  the  meritorious  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  It 
would  be  almost  a  shame  that  the 
Irish  landlords  should  serve  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  men  who, 
in  many  instances,  did  not  now 
possess  even  a  home.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  likewise,  that  this 
charge  on  the  clergy  would  more 
than  equal  the  highest  property 
tax  that  the  wildest  political  theo¬ 
rist  had  ever  ventured  to  propose. 
The  rental  of  Ireland  exceeded 
twelve  millions;  and  little  more 
than  one  half  per  cent  per  annum 
would  cover  the  whole  charge, 
without  touching  the  clergy  at  all* 
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Ministers  were  almost  pledged  to 
provide  for  it  in  this  manner.  In 
1830.,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rice*  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  enable  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  best  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people.  That  committee,  besides 
other  members,  contained  lord  Al- 
thorp,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  lord  John 
Russell,  lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Stanley  (who  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  bill),  all  of  them  cabinet 
ministers, — and  Mr.  O’Connell,  not 
yet  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  This 
committee  had  agreed  in  report¬ 
ing,  that  the  vestry-cess  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  landlords,  rather 
than  upon  the  tenants;  and  it  was 
right  it  should  be  so;  because,  as 
the  majority  of  the  population 
were  dissentients  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  the  burthen  of  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  the  landlords.  Had  the  cabinet 
members  of  that  committee  be¬ 
come  so  much  the  spoiled  children 
of  that  fortune  which  had  made 
them  the  ministers  of  this  country, 
as  to  be  able  to  throw  aside  one 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
something  else  ?  lie  trusted  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  would  come 
forward  with  honourable  eagerness 
to  disclaim  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  relieving  themselves  of  what  was 
in  reality  a  miserable  charge  upon 
them  by  converting  it  into  a  heavy 

one  on  the  clergy. 

In  regard  to  the  other  objects 
of  the  Bill,  no  class  of  men  felt  a 
more  warm  interest  in  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  small  livings,  and  the 
building  and  repairing  of  churches, 
and  the  due  and  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  service  of  the  church, 


.than  the  bishops  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  bill  would  not  advance  these 
ends  ;  for  it  was  easy  to  show,  that 
all  the  funds  which  it  would  create, 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  de¬ 
mand  on  account  of  the  vestrv- 
cess.  It  had  been  assumed,  that 
the  sale  of  the  perpetuities  of 
bishops’  leases  would  produce 
1,000,000/.;  but,  even  supposing 
the  sales  to  be  readily  effected, 
they  would  produce  only  800,000/. 
and,  instead  of  producing  an  inter¬ 
est  of  4  per  cent,  not  more  than 
3y  would  be  realized.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  264,000/. 
had  to  be  set  apart  to  meet  certain 
charges  that  were  now  due,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  the 
probability  of  these  leases  being 
purchased  in  perpetuity  was  so 
small,  that  if  this  sum  was  realized 
from  them,  it  was  as  much  as  any 
reasonable  man  could  expect.  At 
all  events  this  sum  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  800,000/.  Next, 
the  produce  of  the  consolidated 
bishoprics  had  been  estimated  at 
57,700/.;  but  the  real  amount  was 
only  50,700/. ;  Earl  Grey  having 
taken  the  gross,  instead  of  the  nett, 
produce.  Then  came  the  tax  on 
the  remaining  bishops,  calculated 
at  4,600/.,  and  the  tax  on  incum¬ 
bents,  at  upwards  of  40,000/.  But  in 
this  instance,  since  the  letting  of 
the  lands,  15  per  cent  had  been 
paid  to  the  landlords  on  account 
of  tithes,  and  the  result  would  be, 
that  this  tax  would  produce  little 
more  than  24,000/.  So  far  from 
the  funds  relied  on  being  adequate 
to  meet  the  expenditure,  to  which 
must  be  added  5,000/.  a-year  for 
the  expense  of  the  commissioners, 
a  debt  of  500,000/.  would  be 
incurred  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  :  and  all  these  funds,  which 
he  had  considerably  overstated, 
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would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
even  for  the  vestry-cess.  In  fact, 
almost  the  whole  bill  stood  on 
mere  unproved  assumptions.  The 
very  title  of  the  bill  bore  it  to  be, 
“  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  of  Ireland.”  Now, 
let  any  of  their  lordships  look  at 
the  bill  on  the  table,  intituled, 
u  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
law  relating  to  real  property”; 
and  let  then!  suppose  that  all 
which  that  bill  was  to  effect  was 
merely  to  take  off  the  legacy  duty, 
and  charge  it  on  the  land  ?  The 
inconsistency  would  be  evident, 
but  would  not  be  greater  than 
what  existed  between  the  title  of 
this  bill  and  its  provisions.  The 
preamble  of  the  present  bill  said, 
“  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  the 
first  fruits  in  Ireland,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  annual  tax  in  lieu 
thereof.”  It  appeared  that  these 
first  fruits  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  300/.  a-year,  which  was  pay¬ 
able  by  a  great  number  of  persons; 
and  he  did  think  it  extraordinary, 
that  any  body  of  men  should  arrive 
at  the  opinion  that  it  was  expedient 
to  do  away  an  impost  of  that 
trifling  amount,  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  tax  of  40,000/.  or  50,000 /. 
a-year.  It  was  said,  that  this  was 
justifiable,  because  the  first  fruits 
had  originally  been  granted  for 
temporal  purposes.  It  was  true 
that  when  they  were  extended  by 
the  Popes  from  benefices,  the  in¬ 
cumbents  of  which  had  died  at  the 
see  of  Rome  (for  originally  they 
applied  to  no  others),  to  all  livings, 
wherever  situated,  or  under  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  the  presentation 
was  made,  the  clergy  succumbed. 
But  the  demand  was  not  generally 
acquiesced  in.  The  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  exclaimed 


loudly  against  it.  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  on  the  subject,  that 
Henry  VIII.  even  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  at  first  to  lay  claim  to  the 
first  fruits  as  connected  with  the 
church.  He  claimed  them  merely 
as  being  necessary  to  the  support 
of  his  dignity  as  king  of  the  realm 
and  temporal  head  of  the  church. 
This  no  doubt  was  a  precedent. 
But  had  such  a  claim  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  any  monarch  of  this 
country  ?  Had  any  of  them  fol_ 
lowed  up  the  act  of  Parliament 
by  which  the  first  fruits  were 
granted,  or  ever  raised  the  valua¬ 
tion,  though  the  act  expressly  bore 
that  a  new  valuation  might  be 
made  whenever  the  king  chose? 

They  had  been  told,  that  new 
•/ 

valuations  had  been  made  in  Ire¬ 
land  under  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  This  was  a  great 
historical  error.  Hie  valuations 
in  these  reigns  were  not  new 
valuations  of  livings  already  valued, 
but  valuations  of  livings  which 
had  never  been  valued  before.  The 
present  measure  was  the  first  con¬ 
trary  instance  upon  record,  and 
the  House,  he  trusted,  would  treat 
it  as  it  deserved. 

In  regard  to  the  suppression  of 
bishoprics,  it  seemed  to  be  thought, 
the  bishop  remarked,  that  the 
episcopal  lands  in  Ireland  consisted 
of  property  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  acts  of  Parliament  from 
the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
bishops,  and  that  another  act  of 
Parliament  might  equally  deal 
with  them  in  another  way.  No 
such  transfer  had  ever  been  made, 
and  there  were  no  such  acts  of 
Parliament.  When  Henry  VIII. 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  the  Irish  bishops,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  conformed,  and,  by 
their  hypocrisy,  retained  their  sees, 
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But  how  did  they  use  them?  They 
leased  out  their  lands  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  relatives,  while  they  im¬ 
poverished  the  reformed  church, 
and  this  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  unions  of  sees.  Lord 
Stafford,  adopting  a  suggestion 
originally  made  by  Cranmer,  had 
a  commission  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  bishops.  The 
result  of  this  commission  was,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  part 
of  it  appropriated  to  the  bishops, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  the  great 
protestant  settlement  of  Ulster. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  so 
many  ancestors  of  peers  now  sitting 
in  that  House  received  from  their 
sovereign  those  vast  properties  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  which  their 
descendants  now  held.  The  bishops 
of  Ulster  were  then  also  enriched 
from  the  same  source  3  they  had 
thus  the  same  undoubted  right  to 
their  property  as  those  peers  had 
to  the  property  which  they  had  in 
the  same  way  acquired  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  and  their  lord- 
ships  must  see,  that  if  they  were 
so  ill-advised  as  to  shake  the 
opinion  as  to  the  right  of  property 
possessed  by  the  bishops  there, 
they  would  not  merely  be  plun¬ 
derers  of  the  property  of  the 
church, — they  would  be  destroyers 
of  their  own.  Nor  had  this 
been  confined  to  the  north.  I11 
the  south  of  Ireland,  too,  a  large 
portion  of  forfeited  property  had 
been  given  to  the  bishops  by 
the  14th  and  15th  Charles  II., 
which  placed  the  rights  of  these 
bishops  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  rights  of  lay  individuals 
who  obtained  property  under  it. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark  that,  by 
the  clause  of  this  act  immediately 


preceding  the  one  which  gave 
property  to  the  bishops,  a  large 
property  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
was  granted  to  sir  W.  Petty,  his 
heirs  and  successors.  Their  lord 
ships  would  thus  see  that  a  noble 
marquess  (Lansdown),  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  present  measure, 
and  one  of  those  who  recommended 
interference  with  the  property  of 
the  bishops  in  that  part  of  the 
country),  was  himself  possessed  of 
lands  there,  the  right  to  which 
rested  upon  exactly  the  same 
foundation.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  noble  marquess  would  do 
well  to  sell  all  his  property  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  fate, 
which  he  had  dealt  to  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  bishops,  would  ulti¬ 
mately  await  his  own. 

But  the  suppression  of  bishoprics 
was  to  be  resisted  on  higher  grounds 
than  mere  pecuniary  considerations. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  said, 
“  Whereas  the  number  of  bishops 
in  Ireland  may  be  conveniently 
diminished.”  Conveniently  ! — to 
whom,  and  for  what  ?  It  might  be 
convenient  for  those  who  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  accomplish  what  was 
impossible,  namely,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a  clamorous  and  greedy 
faction,  by  yielding  to  its  menaces, 
and  treading  in  its  footsteps.  But 
could  it  be  convenient  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  counsellors  of  a  Protestant  king, 
which  their  lordships  were,  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  monarch  who  had  sworn 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  not 
only  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  as  by  law  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  settlement  of  its 
church  in  Ireland,  but  likewise  to 
preserve  to  all  and  every  bishop 
his  existing  rights  and  privileges 
— to  advise  such  a  sovereign  to 
assent  to  a  measure  like  this? 
Could  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that;  by  this  measure,  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  the  bishops  were 
preserved,  and  that  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  Ireland,  not  only 
remained  un-enfeebled,  but  was 
strengthened  ?  The  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  bishops  in 
England  and  Ireland  had  been 
strongly  urged ;  but  might  it  not 
arise  as  much  from  the  number 
being  too  small  in  the  former  coun¬ 
try,  as  from  its  being  too  great  in 
the  latter?  It  was  not  the  first, 
time  that  the  small  number  of 
bishops  in  England  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of.  At  the  Reformation, 
steps  were  taken  to  increase  them  ; 
and  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Henry  VIII.  recommended  the 
abolition  of  monasteries  was,  that 
their  revenues  might  be  applied 
towards  endowing  the  new  sees. 
He  had  proposed  to  erect  fifteen ; 
but  he  finally  endowed  only  six. 
One  of  the  six,  the  see  of  West¬ 
minster,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  an  apostate  incumbent, 
shortly  after  fell  back  again  to  the 
see  of  London,  and  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  former 
wdiich  was  left,  having  been  given 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
repairing  St.  Paul's,  produced  the 
proverb  of  “  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  If  Henry  VIII.,  following 
the  advice  of  Cranmer,  had,  on 
that  occasion,  endowed  sixteen  new 
bishoprics,  the  proportion  of  the 
number  in  England  to  the  number 
in  Ireland,  would  have  tallied  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  proportions  between 
the  superfices  of  the  two  countries, 
with  the  excess  of  a  fraction  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  establishment. 
The  total  number  of  Protestant 
clergy  in  Ireland  was  2,300  or  2,400. 
The  number  of  Catholic  priests, 
under  a  similar  number  of  bishops, 
was  only  about  2,000;  so  that 
the  same  number  of  Catholic  bish¬ 
ops  had  much  less  to  do  than  the 
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Protestant  bishops.  When  noble 
lords  spoke  of  the  small  number  of 
the  laity  under  the  care  of  the 
Protestant  bishops,  they  forgot, 
that  the  duty  of  a  bishop  as  re¬ 
garded  the  laity  was  not  confined 
to  the  imposition  of  hands  in  con¬ 
firmation,  but  extended  to  the  spi¬ 
ritual  wants  of  all  persons  in  his 
diocess,  whether  they  belonged  to 
his  persuasion  or  not ;  and  in  the 
instance  of  persons,  like  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  who  were  unfortunately  es- 
stranged  from  his  communion,  it 
was  his  special  duty  to  endeavour 
to  win  them,  by  all  fair  and  fitting 
means,  over  to  it.  Farther,  this 
bill  was  the  first  instrument  by 
which  any  human  power  had  dared 
to  do  what  was  here  attempted — 
namely,  to  make  a  man  be  a  bishop 
by  its  own  act,  whether  that  man 
had  accepted,  or  was  willing  to 
accept,  the  charge  or  not.  To  his 
brethren  who  might  be  disposed  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  if  any  such  there  wrere,  he 
suggested  the  importance  of  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  direct  tendency 
of  the  measure  was  to  make  men 
who  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and 
iiad  petitioned  against  it,  bishops 
of  certain  dioceses,  whether  they 
would  or  not.  He  asked  his  bre¬ 
thren  upon  what  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  or  discipline  was 
that  to  be  endured  ?  He  denied 
their  lordships'  right— he  denied 
their  power  to  do  this.  He  denied 
the  power  of  any  human  authority 
whatever  to  force  a  man  to  be  a 
bishop  against  his  will.  The  le¬ 
gislature  had  no  right  or  power  to 
compel  the  Bishop  of  A  to  be  also 
Bishop  of  B.  The  bill  said,  that 
“  the  archbishops  or  bishops  named 
should,  at  the  times  mentioned, 
become,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and 
without  further  grant,  installation, 
or  ceremony  whatsoever,  bishops 
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respectively  of  the  bishoprics  also 
named.”  The  bishopric  of  Water¬ 
ford  was  now  vacant;  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel,  who  had  peti¬ 
tioned  against  the  bill,  was  to  be 
obliged,  in  spite  of  his  disinclina¬ 
tion,  to  undertake,  in  addition  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cashel  and 
Emly,  the  sees  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore.  He  must  notice  the 
union  of  Kilmore  with  EJphin,  a 
former  separation  of  Kilmore  from 
Ardagh,  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
union  having  been  used  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  present  changes. 
H  ow  came  Kilmore  and  Ardagh 
separated?  Upon  this  ground, 
because  bishop  Bedel,  one  of  the 
best  men  that  had  ever  adorned 
any  church,  thought  it  right  to 
resign  Ardagh  rather  than  hold  it 
in  conjunction  with  Kilmore.  But 
the  bill,  if  it  took  effect,  would  not 
only  unite  two  sees,  one  of  which 
the  apostolic  bishop  Bedel  refused 
to  hold  in  plurality,  but  it  would 
join  to  them  the  important  diocess 
of  Elphin.  Finally,  the  bishop 
maintained,  that  as  the  measure 
seemed  to  him  to  tend  directly  to 
the  injury  of  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment,  and  to  infringe  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  its 
bishops,  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
coronation  oath.  What  would  and 
must  be  the  feelings,  both  of  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  if  the  legislature  should 
think  fit  to  pass  it?  Was  it  pos  ■ 
sible  that  the  Protestant  religion 
should  be  regarded  by  all  parties 
otherwise  than  as  having  lost  the 
countenance  and  favour  of  the  le¬ 
gislature?  Would  it  not  appear 
that  their  lordships  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  the  established  church  as 
an  object  worthy  of  support  and 
pious  respect?  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  feelings'  of  Roman 


Catholics  were  now  very  different 
from  what  they  were  wont  to  be. 
That  class  of  persons  exhibited  a 
port  and  assumed  a  tone  of  de¬ 
fiance  such  as  were  wholly  un¬ 
known  amongst  them  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Roman  Catholic  “  church” 
was  now  spoken  of,  although  no 
long  period  had  elapsed  since  its 
heads  were  content  to  describe 
themselves  as  “  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Communion  in 
Ireland  ;”  and  the  Catholics  were 
already  exulting  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  downfall  of  heresy,  and,  as 
they  imagined,  the  triumph  of 
their  own  hierarchy. 

Lord  Plunkett  would  not  deny, 
that  there  might  be  in  Ireland  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Protestant 
church,  • —  there  certainly  were 
persons  who  would  delight  to 
pull  it  down  ;  but  nothing,  could 
impart  -  so  much  satisfaction  to 
these  conspirators,  and  to  persons 
in  Ireland  generally  who  enter¬ 
tained  objections  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  the  failure  of  this 
measure,  which  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
strength  and  stability  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  There  could  be  no 
greater  and  more  provoking  griev¬ 
ance  than  the  vestry- cess,  as  it 
existed  in  Ireland,  and  this  sooth¬ 
ing  and  salutary  measure  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  annihilate  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  by  which 
agitators  attempted  to  overturn  it. 
As  to  the  tax  intended  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  first  fruits,  there 
was  no  doubt,  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  first  fruits  were  paid 
by  the  clergy  out  of  every  living 
that  became  vacant  in  Ireland.  It 
so  happened,  that  in  the  books  no 
livings  were  enumerated  as  liable 
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to  the  tax,  except  such  as  were 
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rated  above  a  certain  amount  at 
that  time ;  and  questions  after¬ 
wards  arose,  whether  livings  which 
had  increased  in  value  should  pay. 
His  opinion  had  been  taken  when 
attorney-general ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  should  not.  His 
opinion  consisted  of  two  parts— 
one  was,  that  the  officers  collect¬ 
ing  the  first  fruits  were  not  en¬ 
titled  to  levy  them,  in  the  present 
circumstances  :  and  Mr.  Joy,  the 
solicitor-general,  agreed  with  him 
on  that  point,  but  differed  on  the 
second ;  for  he  thought,  that  the 
Crown  could  issue  a  commission  of 
revaluation.  Since  that  time,  other 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  been 
consulted,  and  they  concurred  with 
him,  that  the  Crown  could  not 
make  a  revaluation.  But  there 
was  no  doubt,  that  if  they  were 
now  valued,  many  more  livings 
would  be  liable  to  the  first  fruits. 
He  did  not  think,  that  this  could 
be  called  spoliation.  Was  it  meant, 
that  parliament  had  no  right  to 
legislate  respecting  the  property  of 
the  church — that  this  was  a  matter 
above  the  law  ?  That  was  not  a 
doctrine  calculated  for  the  present 
day.  He  held  the  property  of  the 
church  to  be  a  sacred  deposit;  but 
nothing  was  more  idle  than  to  ask 
whether  the  property  of  the  church 
was  or  was  not  under  the  control 
of  Parliament.  All  property  was 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  ; 
but  it  was  a  grave  thing  to  meddle 
with  that  property,  unless  in  a 
case  of  necessity.  He  admitted, 
that  in  a  certain  sense,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  was  private 
property ;  it  was,  however,  like 
other  corporate  property,  which  was 
private  property  in  the  same  sense 
as  church  property,  and  might  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  ;  and  it  was  within  the 
power  of  Parliament  so  to  apply  it. 
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Now,  every  part  of  the  property  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
applied  to  purposes  strictly  and 
purely  ecclesiastical.  No  allega¬ 
tion  had  ever  been  made  by  any 
servant  of  the  Crown,  that  church 
property  was  applicable  to  pur¬ 
poses  not  ecclesiastical.  With 
respect  to  the  surplus,  the  only 
question  had  been,  whether  it  was 
church  property  or  not  ;  it  had 
never  been  asserted,  that  if  it  was 
church  property,  it  was  applicable 
to  non-ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
fair  inference  was,  that  if  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  fairly  church  property,  it 
was  applicable  only  to  church  pur¬ 
poses.  With  regard  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  question,  whether  church 
property  could  be  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  state,  he 
gave  no  opinion  •  it  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  give  an  opinion  unneces¬ 
sarily  on  such  a  question.  Origin¬ 
ally,  the  bishops  had  exercised  a 
right  which  the  law  did  not  give 
them  ;  and,  by  letting  at  nominal 
rents,  injured  the  property  of  the 
church.  The  legislature  interfer¬ 
ed  with  that  right  so  exercised  by 
the  bishops,  and  restored  its  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  church.  Then,  if  the 
legislature  had  done  this,  was  it 
not  entitled  to  re-apply  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  church  }  Could  it,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  be  said,  that 
Parliament  was  incompetent  to 
take  away  any  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  when 
an  act  of  George  III.  went  to 
deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
sitting  in  Parliament  ?  After  this, 
who  could  say  that  the  law  of 
this  land  prevented  Parliament 
from  interfering  with  the  church  ? 
As  to  the  consolidation  of  bishop¬ 
rics,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a 
gross  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  church,  there  had  beeu  various 
proceedings  on  this  point.  In 
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1745  and  in  1752,  and  in  other 
instances  since  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  bishoprics  had  been 
consolidated. 

His  lordship  then  discussed 
the  question  whether  this  measure 
could  be  considered  at  variance 
with  the  king’s  coronation  oath.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath  was  a  contract  entered 
into  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ;  not  simply  binding  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  church,  but  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  whole  people.  If  the 
oath  produced  to  the  people, 
with  whom  it  was  contracted, 
no  benefit,  then  it  might  be 
diverted  from  its  original  intent ; 
but  as  to  its  implying  a  com¬ 
pulsory  discharge  of  its  pro¬ 
fessions,  when  that  performance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  parties  with  whom  the  oath 
was  contracted ;  from  that  doc¬ 
trine  he  solemnly  protested.  The 
oath  was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing 
more  than  a  solemn  attestation,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects.  That  con¬ 
tract,  like  all  other  contracts, 
might  surely  be  put  an  end  to 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
contracting.  It  was  merely  a 
solemn  attestation  between  man 
and  man;  and  in  this  latter 
meaning,  might  not  the  case  arise 
in  which  all  classes  of  the  people — • 
nay,  even  the  king  himself— might 
desire  its  abrogation  ?  But  how 
could  this  be  done,  how  could  the 
general  wishes  of  the  nation  be 
gratified,  if  the  oath  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  heaven  and  irrevocable  ? 
Such  a  predicament  would  put 
every  species  of  improvement  to 
the  stop ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  escape  from  its  trammels.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation  it  was  just  as 
binding  upon  the  king  as  it  was 


now  ;  and  if  its  binding  quality 
had  been  equally  insisted  upon,  it 
was  evident  no  reformation  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  church  at 
all.  Was  not  queen  Elizabeth 
bound  ?  But  how  did  she  act  ?  In 
truth,  if  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  coronation  oath  which  was  now 
set  up  were  valid  at  all,  the  Re¬ 
formation,  by  the  strictest  corol¬ 
lary,  was  stamped  with  the  crime 
of  perjury.  The  history  of  the 
time  showed,  that  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  executive,  not  the 
legislative  acting  of  the  Crown, 
that  was  looked  at.  The  acts  of 
James  II.  had  not  been  a  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  church ;  but  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
by  dispensing  with  the  then  ex¬ 
isting  laws.  It  was  to  avoid  these 
mischiefs,  and  to  provide  against 
their  repetition,  that  the  form  of 
oath  was  established  ;  and  not  on 
the  ground  that  the  monarch  had 
joined  with  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  in  even  rash  and  improvi¬ 
dent  legislation.  It  was  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  bill  was  at  least  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the 
Irish  Union,  which  provided,  that 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  as  now  bv  law  established, 
should  be  united  as  one  Protestant 
episcopal  church,  and  be  called 
the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  should  be  and 
remain  for  ever  as  the  same  was 
now  by  law  established.  He  ad- 
mitted,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  church,  as  established,  was  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  ;  nor  did  he  mean  to  say, 
that  even  if  there  was  no  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  the  king  was  not  equally 
bound  to  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  both  of  that  article 
and  of  the  church  establishment. 
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This  had  been  the  uniform  policy 
since  the  Reformation  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  established^  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  proposed  to  their  lordships 
would  deprive  the  Irish  church  of  its 
just  rights  and  privileges,  he  (Lord 
Plunkett)  would  retire  from  the 
argument.  It  had  never  been  in¬ 
tended  by  his  noble  friend,  or  the 
government,  to  propose  a  measure 
that  was  calculated  either  to  injure 
or  overthrow  the  church.  So  far 
from  the  present  measure  having 
that  tendency,  it  was  designed, 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  not  only 
preserving  the  church,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  its  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  and  unless  it  was  passed 
speedily,  danger  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  might  be  feared.  He  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of 
the  times ;  he  saw  the  danger 
in  which  the  Protestant  church 
of  Ireland  stood ;  and  he  felt 
the  difficulty  of  sustaining  it,  not 
against  its  enemies,  but  against  its 
friends. 

The  marquess  of  Lansdown  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  strain  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  contended  that  the  con¬ 
templated  result  of  the  measure 
was,  to  render  the  great  body  of 
the  working  clergy  more  efficient. 
Even  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  bishops  would  have  this  effect. 
By  bringing  their  number  more 
into  proportion  with  the  duties 
they  had  to  perform,  they  would 
be  rendered  more  efficient.  If  the 
twelve  judges  of  England  were 
increased  by  fifteen  or  twenty,  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  duties 
would  be  neglected.  What  would 
now  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
clergy,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
50,000/.  a-year  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  improvement  of  small  liv¬ 
ings— if  20,000/.  a-year  had  been 
devoted  to  the  building  of  churches, 
and  10,000/.  to  the  erection  and 
Vol  LXXV. 
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improvement  of  houses  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy.  Would  not  these 
measures,  if  adopted  at  that  time, 
have  had  before  now  the  effect  of 
creating  an  efficient,  valuable,  and 
most  useful  body  of  clergy,  who 
would  have  been  prepared  to  resist 
those  attacks  on  the  church  which 
some  noble  lords  seemed  to  appre¬ 
hend  ?  These  were  advantages 
which  could  not,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flow  all  at  once  from 
the  bill  before  the  House ;  but 
they  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  it  in  the  course  of  time; 
and  when  they  did  occur,  would 
they  not  be  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Ireland  ?  These,  then, 
and  the  payment  of  the  vestry 
cess  for  certain  out-lays  for  the 
church  —  a  payment  which  had 
heretofore  brought  much  odium  on 
the  establishment ;  and  on  which, 
strong  doubts  existed,  whether  it 
was  not  a  charge,  the  burthen  of 
which  ought  to  fall  on  the  church 
itself— were  results  which  would 

follow  from  this  bill,  and  which 
»  * 

rendered  if  not  only  expedient,  but 
necessar  y.  If  we  took  away  the 
odium  which  attached  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  by  the  collection 
of  vestry  cess,  and  established  a 
resident  clergy,  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  firm  link  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  clergy,  and 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
which  would  be  found  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  also  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  generally. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that 
though  the  bill  had  been  improved 
in  passing  through  the  Commons, 
by  striking  out  the  clause  which 
proposed  to  apply  the  surplus  to 
purposes  other  than  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  there  still  remained  enough 
of  vicious  principle  to  justify  him 
in  opposing  it.  It  imposed  on 
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the  clergy  a  tax  from  which,  by 
ancient  statutes  and  charters,  they 
were  completely  protected.  If  a 
separate  tax  like  this  was  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  them,  they  had  the  same 
right,  as  anciently,  in  Convoca¬ 
tion,  separately  to  reject  or  to 
assent  to  it.  As  to  the  vestry 
cess,  there  was  no  commutation. 
The  bill  proposed  expressly  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  community  from  that  tax, 
and  to  lay  it  upon  the  clergy.  It 
might  be  right  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  any  vexation  attendant 
upon  that  mode  of  assessment; 
but  the  tax  that  was  proposed  to 
be  laid  on  the  clergy  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  this  vestry  cess  was  a  most 
objectionable  one.  If  it  was  bur- 
thensome,  the  evil  might  be  reme¬ 
died  by  shifting  the  burthen  from 
the  occupiers  of  land  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  releasing  the  com¬ 
munity  from  this  tax,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  hard  to  im¬ 
pose  it  on  a  Catholic  population 
would  constitute  an  absolute  pre¬ 
mium  for  dissent.  If  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  was  to  be  admitted,  they 
would  find  many  to  say — f<r  Why 
should  we  pay  for  a  church  estab¬ 
lishment  at  all  when  we  do  not 
want  one  ?”  He  could  not  disco¬ 
ver  any  principle  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bishops  in  Ireland  so  low.  The 
labour  of  the  bishops  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  popu¬ 
lation,  but  to  the  geographical 
position  of  their  parishes  ;  and 
their  labours  were  greater  where 
the  population  was  scattered  over  a 
large  space.  At  all  events,  there 
was  no  reason  for  diminishing  the 
bishops  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  the  Protestant  population 
was  greater  than  in  other  parts  of 
that  kingdom.  The  bill,  in  short, 
was  another  large  stride  in  our 
downward  course,  I  he  Emanci* 
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pation  Act,  followed  by  the  Re¬ 
form  Act,  had  given  power  in 
Parliament  to  others  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  interests  ;  and  the 
country  now  had  a  ministry  which, 
by  its  weakness  and  vacillation, 
had  given  to  the  resistance  to 
tithes  in  Ireland  a  force  that 
otherwise  would  never  have  been 
attained;  and  who,  while  profess¬ 
ing  their  attachment  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  presented  a 
bill  to  the  legislature,  in  which 
the  principle,that  Dissenters  should 
be  relieved  from  all  dues  for  church 
pur  [loses  was  at  least  tacitly  ac¬ 
knowledged, — a  bill  by  which  the 
church  establishment  was  muti¬ 
lated,  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  more  dis¬ 
couraged  than  promoted.  —  The 
Earl  of  Eldon,  too,  declared  that 
the  bill  was  a  direct  and  clear 
fraud  on  the  Protestant  establish* 
ment  of  the  country,  and  he  would 
oppose  it  to  the  utmost.  The  Act 
of  Union  with  Ireland  solemnly 
settled,  that  thenceforth  there  was 
but  one  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland — the  two  establish¬ 
ments  were  no  longer  separated. 
\"et  here  they  had  been  debating 
for  several  nights,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Irish  church,  when, 
in  fact,  no  such  church  existed. 
He  could  not  imagine  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  interests  of  the 
English  and  Irish  churches  were 
treated  as  separate  objects  in  the 
bill  then  before  them.  He  still 
continued  of  the  opinion,  deliber-* 
ately  formed,  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1829,  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Emancipation  Bill,  regard¬ 
ing  the  coronation  oath,  and  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  measure  with  either  of  them. 
The  bill  was  one  of  the  most  ei? 
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traordinary  ever  introduced  into 
their  lordships’  House.  And  did 
they  conceive  that  this  would  be 
the  limit  of  change?  Was  there  a 
man  who  would  say,  that,  when 
the  system  was  done  away  with  in 
Ireland,  church-rates  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  collected  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  The  thing  was  impossible. 
There  was  already  one  parish  in 
the  metropolis  where  divine  ser¬ 
vice  was  suspended,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  parishioners 
to  agree  to  the  customary  rates. 
This  bill,  if  it  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  must  lead  to  such  conse¬ 
quences,  that  no  peer,  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself,  would  have 
a  house  of  peers  to  address  when 
arrived  at  his  age.  If  ever  there 
was  a  moment  when  the  House  was 
called  on  to  do  its  duty  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  this  was  the  cri¬ 
tical  moment.  It  was  evident  from 
what  had  been  goingon  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  that  there  was 
a  determined  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
put  an  end  to  the  House,  and  no¬ 
thing  could  preserve  it  but  the 
determination  of  its  members  to  do 
their  duty  firmly  at  all  hazards, 
and  restore  to  the  House  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  it  had  enjoyed  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

The  Bishop  of  London  would  not 
affirm,  that  the  proposed  measure 
was  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
exigences  of  the  case,  or,  in  all 
respects,  the  wisest  and  safest  that 
could  be  brought  forward ;  he 
would  have  hesitated  to  have  given 
to  it  even  a  qualified  assent,  had 
he  not  been  convinced,  from  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  Ireland,  that  it  was  necessary; 
and  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty 
o  oppose  it  altogether,  if  it  had 
not  lost,  after  its  introduction  into 
the  other  House,  some  of  its  ori¬ 


ginal  features, 
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bill  did  not  give  him  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  he  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to 
read  it  a  second  time, — conse¬ 
quences  which  would  affect  the 
Church  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Ireland,  and  have  an  evil  influence 
on  the  civil  as  well  as  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Ireland,  the  payment  of 
tithes  might  now  be  considered  as 
absolutely  extinct.  Even  the  go¬ 
vernment,  with  all  its  means  and 
appliances,  bad  been  unable  to  en¬ 
force  payment,  except  at  a  cost 
which  exceeded  the  sum  collected. 
The  Irish  church  was  in  a  situa¬ 
tion,  perilous  and  precarious,  and, 
if  the  present  measure  were  re¬ 
jected,  he  believed  it  never  would 
be  rescued  from  its  dangers  and 
difficulties,  until  some  larger  mea¬ 
sure  of  concession  was  granted, 
and  greater  sacrifices  were  made. 
He  could  not  listen,  therefore,  to 
any  exhortation  to  reject  the  bill, 
if  it  was  vicious  in  principle,  re¬ 
gardless  of  consequences.  His 
duty  abstractedly  was,  to  maintain 
the  Irish  church  ;  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  were  the  best 
means  of  securing  that  object  ; 
and  if  he  gave  bis  consent  to  a 
measure  which,  though  it  imposed 
a  considerable  tax  on  the  clergy, 
yet  contributed  to  arrest  the  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  was  he  not,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  term,  discharging 
his  duty  ?  The  bill  did  not  im¬ 
pair  the  purity  of  the  Irish  church, 
sully  its  reputation  as  a  faithful 
instructor  of  the  people,  or  in¬ 
fringe  upon  a  single  article  of  its 
faith  ;  it  might  be  fairly  charac- 
terized  as  affecting,  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  and  leaving  its  spiritual 
department  untouched.  The  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  considered  was,  what 
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remedial  measures  would  least 
cripple  the  resources  of  the  church, 
and  whether  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  appropriate  some  portion 
of  its  means  to  purposes  different 
from  what  at  present  prevailed, 
hut  yet  not  foreign  to  the  purposes 
of  the  establishment ;  and,  if  a 
measure  were  so  constructed  as, 
like  the  present,  while  it  removed 
the  vestry-cess  which  all  seemed 
to  admit  ought  to  be  abolished, 
likewise  to  effect  the  augmentation 
of  poor  livings,  the  building  and 
repairing  of  churches,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  residence, — these 
were  advantages  not  to  be  thrown 
away  on  account  of  trilling  incon¬ 
veniences.  For  several  years  it 
had  been  evident  to  most  persons, 
that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  number  of  Irish  bishops  must 
be  reduced.  The  principle  of  the 
reduction  being  admitted,  it  was 
useless  to  quarrel  about  whether 
six  or  ten  ought  to  be  reduced,  the 
only  question  being,  with  what 
diminution  in  number  the  duties 
could  be  adequately  performed. 
He  saw  no  danger  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  on  the  clergy.  As  some 
change  was  necessary,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  was  the  safest 
mode  of  reducing  the  great  dis¬ 
parity  in  benefices  which  now 
prevailed.  In  committee  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move,  or  to  sup¬ 
port,  several  amendments ;  but  he 
would  rather  the  bill  should  pass 
even  without  any  amendment,  than 
that  the  consequences  which  he 
contemplated  from  its  rejection 
should  ensue,  viz.,  the  downfall  of 
the  Irish  church  establishment, 
and  a  consequent  great  civil  con¬ 
vulsion. — The  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  expressed  the  same  opinions. 
He  stated  that,  when  appointed  to 
his  see,  he  had  spontaneously  of¬ 
fered  to  consent  to  the  diminution 


of  its  revenues  during  his  own  life, 
if  the  general  interests  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  could  be  thereby 
benefited.  He  had  himself  pro¬ 
posed  to  government  not  to  let  the 
revenues  arising  from  vestry-cess 
stand  in  the  way  of  removing  that 
grievous  burthen,  so  fruitful  in  agi¬ 
tation,  dissatisfaction,  and  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  had  proposed,  speci¬ 
fically,  to  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  the  revenues  of  his  own 
see  during  his  life,  to  assist  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  fund  for  the  abolition  of 
that  impost.  But,  in  supporting 
the  bill,  he  did  not  consider  him¬ 
self  pledged  to  its  abstract  good¬ 
ness  or  desirableness ;  but  only 
that  it  was  a  measure  which,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  adopted ;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  have  been 
better  if  such  a  measure  had  been 
brought  forward  a  good  many  years 
ago. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  that,  notwithstanding  tlrn 
inconvenience  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  that  might  even  seem  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  the  government 
and  the  heads  of  the  church — an 
inconvenience  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  following  the 
usual  practice  of  consulting,  in 
the  first  place,  the  bishops  in  regard 
to  intended  regulations  respecting 
the  church  —  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  sufficient  reasons  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill.  He  was  ready 
to  give  up  the  church-cess,  but  it 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  proprietors, 
not  on  the  clergy.  There  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  imposed 
on  them  rather  than  on  any  other 
class  of  the  community ;  for  it  was 
not  so  much  a  charge  for  church 
purposes,  as  a  charge  for  public 
purposes  connected  with  the 
church.  Nor  would  the  plan  be 
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effectual.  Considering  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the 
proposed  tax  could  take  effect,  and 
how  slowly  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  perpetuities  would 
come  in,  a  heavy  debt  must 
necessarily  be  incurred,  which 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  off, 
before  the  sums  intended  for 
building  glebe-houses,  and  aug¬ 
menting  small  livings  could  be  so 
applied.  Besides,  local  purposes 
could  be  properly  effected  only  by 
local  assessments.  A  board  sitting 
in  Dublin  could  never  manage 
with  advantage  the  affairs  of  distant 
churches,  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  the  sums  required,  or  maintain 
an  effectual  superintendence  ex¬ 
cept  through  agencies  always  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  not  always  trust¬ 
worthy.  Then,  if  the  tax  failed, 
additional  burthens  must  be  laid 
upon  the  clergy.  Although  the 
clause  applying  church  property 
to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes 
had  been  withdrawn,  its  principle 
was  still  embodied  in  the  bill — the 
tax  on  the  clergy,  as  a  transfer  of 
payment  from  one  body  to  another, 
being  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
received  notions  of  property.  He 
thought  the  same  of  the  sale  of 
bishops'  lands  at  the  option  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  which  the  proprietor  was 
the  last  person  whose  interests 
were  consulted.  The  tenant  was 
to  have  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent, 
and  a  further  advantage  in  the 
reserved  rents  being  calculated, 
not  upon  the  actual  value  of  the 
land,  but  in  reference  to  the  fines 
paid  in  preceding  years.  The 
Irish  bishops,  it  was  well  known, 
were  in  the  habit  of  acting  liberally 
towards  their  tenants,  on  whose 
simple  representation  as  to  the 
value  of  lands  held,  they  frequently 
accepted  fines,  without  sending  a 
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surveyor  to  ascertain  the  actual 
value,  as  in  England.  In  all  cases 
of  such  undervalue,  the  tenant 
purchasing  the  perpetuity  would 
be  a  gainer  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor.  When  former  junctions 
of  bishoprics  were  referred  to,  it 
vras  forgotten  that  they  had  taken 
place  from  necessity,  where  the 
revenues  w7ere  singly  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  incum¬ 
bent  ;  and,  besides,  it  was  unfair 
to  argue  from  single  instances  to 
a  reduction  so  sweeping  as  that 
now  proposed.  Was  it  good  policy 
to  remove  ten  bishops  at  once, 
leaving  the  ground  open  to  the 
catholics,  who  would  probably  take 
not  only  the  sees,  but  the  bishops’ 
houses?  Much  had  been  said  of 
the  necessity  of  concessions  with 
a  view  to  conciliation.  Here, 
however,  it  was  not  merely  con¬ 
cession,  but  sacrifice,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  property  of  one  party 
were  to  be  hurt  by  what  was 
yielded  to  the  other.  That  could 
never  tend  to  conciliation  which 
excited  in  the  minds  of  one  party 
exultation,  and  in  the  other  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  sacrifice  was  made  to 
the  oppressor  and  agitator,  at  the 
expense  of  the  peaceable.  The 
latter  would  be  depressed  by  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  he  saw  little 
reason  to  expect  moderation  from 
the  other  party,  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  partial  success  to 
pursue  its  objects  to  the  uttermost. 
He  objected  to  the  bill,  because 
the  principle  of  reform  which  it 
contained  was  only  a  subordinate 
consideration  ;  because  the  con¬ 
ciliation  which  it  contemplated 
would  fail ;  because  it  w7ent  to 
apply  the  property  of  the  church 
to  purposes  for  which  it  was  not 
intended ;  because  it  gave  a  triumph 
to  the  Catholics  over  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  which  could  not  conduce  to 
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harmony  of  feeling  in  Ireland  ; 
because  it  dispossessed  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  owners  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  ^  to  give  it  to  others  who  had 
no  right  to  it ;  and  because  the 
bill  contained  not  one  word  to 
make  this  a  special  case,  nor  any 
declaration  that  it  should  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent,  nor  its 
principle  applied  to  any  other  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
and  Lord  Grantham,  expressed 
their  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill 
in  consideration  of  the  large  ma¬ 
jorities  by  which  it  had  been 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Grantham,  however,  declared 
that  some  of  the  clauses  he  was 
determined  to  resist.  The  bishop 
of  Hereford,  too,  a  brother  of  the 
premier,  said  he  would  consent  to 
the  second  reading  from  the  con¬ 
viction  he  felt  that  those  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  bill  would  not  have 
brought  forward  any  measure 
which  they  did  not  believe  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  church.  Still  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  many  of  its  provisions 
gave  him  uneasiness,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  be  modified  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  al¬ 
though  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
measure  requiring  much  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  necessity  for  which, 
in  so  far  as  any  necessity  existed, 
had  been  created  by  the  conduct 
of  the  government  itself.  Their 
very  first  act  in  regard  to  Ireland 
had  been  to  select  as  lord-lieutenant 
one  of  the  last  men  who  should 
have  been  appointed  to  the  ollice. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
government  was,  to  conciliate  the 
Protestants,  for  the  Catholics  had 
obtained  all  that  they  demanded  ; 
yet  they  chose  as  lord-lieutenant 


the  marquess  of  Anglesea,  who, 
before  leaving  Ireland,  when  re¬ 
called  by  the  preceding  ministry, 
had  issued  a  kind  of  proclamation 
encouraging  the  people  to  agitate; 
and  it  was  clear  that  agitation  had 
since  been  carried  on  to  no  small 
extent.  One  result  of  this  system 
was  a  combination  not  to  pay 
tithes,  for  which  a  fund  was  raised 
to  pay  the  expense  of  those  who 
held  out  against  the  payment,  and 
allowed  their  cattle  or  goods  to  be 
sold  under  distress.  Resistance  to 
this  system  was  sure  to  entail  the 
most  fatal  consequences  on  the 
parties  opposing.  Every  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  persons  from 
purchasing  at  the  sales  of  property 
distrained  for  tithe,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  clergy  were 
in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that 
many  of  them  were  living  on  public 
charity.  While  this  was  going 
on,  the  lord-lieutenant  admitted 
into  his  society,  more  than  once, 
persons  who  had  propounded  re¬ 
solutions,  maintaining  that  they 
would  pay  no  tithes  save  such 
as  were  legally  enforced.  Those 
individuals  were  prosecuted,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100/. 
each.  Rut  what  happened  after¬ 
wards  ?  The  whole  of  those  fines 
were  remitted.  The  officers  of 
police  did  what  they  could,  but 
nothing  effectual  was  accomplished 
until  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a 
manly  and  determined  spirit, 
carried  into  execution  the  Procla¬ 
mation  Act — an  act  of  which  he 
had  disapproved  in  his  individual 
capacity,  and  which  he  had  blamed 
his  predecessor  in  office  for  en¬ 
forcing.  Then  ministers  thought 
it  right  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  disso¬ 
lution,  the  punishment,  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon 
the  head  of  the  prime  offender, 
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could  not  be  carried  into  execution. 
Then  what  happened  ?  Not  only 
did  ministers  not  propose  any  act 
to  stop  the  combination  which  was 
then  formed  to  prevent  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes,  but  they  absolutely 
brought  his  majesty  down  to  Par¬ 
liament  and  put  into  his  mouth  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  of  June, 
1831,  and  still  more,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1838,  language  which  tended 
to  encourage,  rather  than  to  de¬ 
press,  the  agitators,  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  prospect  of  success. 
On  that  occasion,  the  tithe  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  5  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  no  tithes, 
or  at  least  tithes  to  the  amount  of 
only  a  few  thousand  pounds  had 
been  collected  in  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  session  the 
Coercion  Bill  had  been  brought  in  ; 
but  how  was  it  changed  in  another 
place  ?  Such  was  the  apprehension 
excited  among  the  disaffected  by 
that  bill  as  originally  framed,  that, 
for  some  time,  many  clergymen 
were  able  to  collect  their  tithes. 
But  it  was  discovered,  that  a  police¬ 
man,  or  a  soldier,  had  given  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  collection  of  tithes. 
Government  prohibited  this  ;  and, 
by  doing  so,  had  put  a  total  stop 
to  the  collection  of  tithes.  That 
description  of  property  no  longer 
existed  in  Ireland.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  provision 
whatever,  either  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  or  for  the  repair  and 
sustentation  of  places  of  worship, 
or  for  the  fences  of  church  yards, 
or  for  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  or 
the  other  officers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
church  service.  There  was  also 
another  class  of  persons  attached 
to  the  church  of  Ireland — the  bi¬ 
shops  ;  and  he  would  shortly  state 
the  situation  in  which  they  stood 
at  present.  The  hierarchy  of  the 
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church  of  Ireland  were  understood 
to  have  among  them  a  revenue  of 
1 20,000/.  a-year.  It  appeared,  that 
two-thirds  of  that  amount  was 
paid  to  them  in  fines;  and  those 
fines  were  paid  annually  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leases  of  their 
tenants.  Under  the  law  that  was 
passed  in  the  last  Session,  the  bish¬ 
ops  were  placed  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  receiving  from  their 
tenants  the  tithes  of  the  lands 
which  those  tenants  held  in  lease, 
as  the  bishops  were  to  pay  the 
tithes  themselves.  In  expectation 
of  the  forthcoming  measures,  the 
tenants  refused  to  renew,  and  the 
bishops  were  thus  deprived  of  turn- 
thirds  of  their  usual  income.  Thus 
the  curates  had  nothing,  the  in¬ 
cumbents  had  nothing,  and  the 
bishops  had  nothing,  save  the  rent 
of  their  lands,  which,  on  the  gross, 
amounted  to  about  50,000/.  a- 
year.  That  was  the  entire  amount 
of  revenue  which  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  had  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
their  churches.  He  had  made 
this  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  church  of  Ireland,  because  lie 
confessed  that  that  was  his  induce¬ 
ment  not  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  this  bill.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  Church  of  England,  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ireland,  could  exist  fora 
day,  if  some  measure  of  this  kind 
were  not  passed  for  its  relief.  If 
the  world  were  governed  by  prin¬ 
ciples,  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  .than  to  conduct  even  the 
greatest  affairs  5  but,  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  duty  of  a  wise 
man  was  to  choose  the  least  of 
any  two  difficulties  which  beset 
him  ;  and  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  least  of  the  two  evils  which  it 
presented  to  their  consideration 
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was  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
bil^  and  to  consider  there  what 
measures  could  be  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  church  establish¬ 
ment.  He  objected,  however,  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  bill  was  framed.  He  could 
not  understand  why  the  affairs  of 
the  proposed  commission  should 
not  be  transacted  by  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  which  might  avail 
itself  of  such  lay  assistance  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  require.  He 
had  heard  no  reason  whatever  for 
placing  laymen  at  all  on  that  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  now  that  the  147th 
clause,  which  might  require  lay 
management,  was  'withdrawn,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  whole 
management  should  not  be  in 
ecclesiastical  hands,  like  the  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  He  was  also  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  Irish  bishops. 
He  was  free  to  admit,  that  if  they 
were  then  for  the  first  time  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Protestant  church  in 
Ireland,  he  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  twenty-two  bishops 
were  more  than  were  necessary  to 
the  supervision  of  some  2,000 
clergymen  ;  but  when  he  took 
into  account,  that  the  higher 
number  had  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  importance  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  in  Ireland,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  political  ties  of  the 
two  countries  ;  and  that  wherever 
there  was  a  Protestant  bishop, 
there  was  also  a  Catholic  pre¬ 
late,  who,  doubtless,  would  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  palace,  and 
perhaps  the  church  property  of 
the  reduced  Protestant  see ;  and 
when,  above  all,  he  considered 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ire¬ 
land,  so  different  from  those  of  this 
country,  and  which  might  make 


the  episcopal  superintendence  of 
thirty  or  forty  benefices  in  the 
former  country  a  matter  of  more 
trouble,  and  more  anxiety  than 
the  000  or  1,000  benefices  which 
an  English  prelate  might  control, 
he  could  not  but  object  to  the 
proposed  reduction.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  bishops  had  the  assistance 
of  their  deans  and  archdeacons, 
which  their  Irish  brethren  had 
not.  Another  portion  of  the  bill, 
to  which  he  also  entertained  strong 
objections,  was  the  clause  which 
prevented  the  application  of  the 
public  money  to  the  building  of 
churches  in  parishes  in  which 
divine  service  had  not  been  per¬ 
formed  for  three  years.  Would 
not  a  little  reflection  teach  them, 
that  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  during  the  last  few 
years,  might  have  prevented,  and 
actually  did  prevent,  not  only  the 
collection  of  tithes,  but  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  service  during 
that  period  ?  He  objected  to  it, 
likewise,  because  it  was  a  direct 
contradiction  of  the  principles  of 
those  former  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  were  passed  for  promoting 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland. 
Under  the  old  law,  twenty  years 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  total 
cessation  of  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  a  parish,  before 
money  was  refused  for  building  a 
new  church  in  it,  so  anxious  was 
the  legislature  to  stretch  every 
point  to  effect  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  The  result  of 
this  twenty  years’  provision  was 
most  beneficial  to  the  Protestant 
cause  in  that  country.  This  was 
evident,  from  the  following  facts  : 
— Previous  to  1805,  when  this 
twenty  years’  provision  came  in 
force,  102  churches,  and  forty- 
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two  glebes  were  either  built  or  re¬ 
paired  in  Ireland.  From  1808 
to  1826;  in  consequence  of  the 
twenty  years’  provision,  not  less 
than  562  churches,  and  537  glebe- 
houses  were  built  or  enlarged. 
This  would  appear  the  more  strik¬ 
ing,  if  they  supposed  the  present 
provision  to  have  been  in  force  for 
the  last  thirty  years  :  the  result 
would  be,  that  not  less  than  639 
out  of  a  total  of  1,192  churches  in 
Ireland  would  not  now  be  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

Lord  Melbourne  denied,  that  the 
agitation  existing  in  Ireland  could 
justly  be  ascribed  to  any  proceed¬ 
ings  of  ministers;  and  defended 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ob¬ 
jected.  In  regard  to  the  power  of 
suspension,  it  seemed  to  be  thought, 
he  said,  that  it  was  imperative  on 
the  commissioners  to  suspend  the 
revenues  in  all  parishes  where  ser¬ 
vice  should  not  have  been  per¬ 
formed  during  three  years ;  but 
the  clause  gave  them  a  discretion¬ 
ary  power ;  they  would  consider 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
suspension  of  divine  service ;  and 
if  it  appeared,  that  the  clergyman 
had  been  prevented  from  discharg¬ 
ing  his  duty  by  intimidation,  or 
any  other  improper  proceeding,  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  would  not  carry 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  into 
operation. — The  Lord  Chancellor, 
likewise,  spoke  at  great  length  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  He  insisted  on 
the  grievous  nature  of  church  cess; 
and  the  great  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  bishops,  as 
compared  with  those  in  England. 
To  the  objection,  that  the  bill  was 
an  illegal  interference  with  the 
property  of  the  church  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  he  answered,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  often  dealt  with  the  property 
of  corporations,  and  that  the 


church  was  not  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  corporation.  It  had 
not  a  single  one  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  distinguished  a  cor¬ 
poration.  It  had  been  argued 
indeed,  that,  as  a  clerical  body, 
the  church  was  composed  of 
a  variety  of  other  bodies,  each 
partaking  of  the  nature  *  of  a 
corporation,  or  a  corporation  sole 
in  itself;  and  it  being  thus  an 
assemblage  of  corporations,  it  was 
impossible,  without  violating  vest¬ 
ed  rights,  and  the  privileges  of 
property  possessed  by  corporate 
bodies,  to  make  any  change  or  in¬ 
fringement  upon  any  one  of  them. 
He  admitted  the  foundation  of  the 
argument,  that  the  clerical  order, 
as  distinguished  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  church,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  assemblage  of  corpora¬ 
tions  ;  but  if  you  sanctioned  the 
principle,  that  because  each  of 
those  corporations  was  capable  of 
holding  property,  the  legislature 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
distribution  of  that  property,  on 
however  just,  v7ise,  or  moderate  a 
plan — then  he  said,  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  anomaly  in  the  country  so 
gross  and  monstrous,  that  if  it 
were  recognized  in  its  full  extent, 
and  carried  to  the  utmost  limit, 
he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  two  bodies  to  co-exist— the 
legislature  with  its  supremacy, 
and  the  church  with  its  absolute 
inalienable  rights  and  privileges, 
which,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  legislature  had  not  the  power  to 
control.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
any  archbishops  or  bishops  should 
run  their  lives  against  the  leases 
of  the  see  lands,  with  a  view  to 
cause  the  revenues  of  the  sees  to 
amount  to  100,000/.  or  150,000/. 
a-year,  which  might  happen  in 
some  thirty  years  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  their  lordships ; 
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then,  according  to  this  principle, 
that  enormous  amount  of  revenue 
must  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
particular  prelacies  for  ever.  The 
argument  proved,  if  it  proved  any 
thing  at  all,  that  an  income  of 
150,000/.  a-year  might  continue 
to  be  enjoyed  by  a  prelate;  whilst 
there  were  150  parsons  starving  on 
stipends  of  30/.  a-year  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood.  An  ano¬ 
maly  so  extravagantly  outrageous 
was  not  made  for  any  age  or  time 
— certainly  not  for  the  age  in 
which  this  doctrine  had  been  some¬ 
what  late,  and  very  preposterously, 
brought  forward. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
Earl  of  Longford,  and  Lord  Wyn- 
ford,  having  expressed  their  sen¬ 
timents  against  the  bill,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  in  its  favour, — 
the  house  divided,  when  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  157  to  98. 

In  the  committee,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  proposed  that,  instead 
of  all  the  three  civil  members  who 
were  to  form  part  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  being  named  by  the 
crown,  one  of  them  should  be  named 
by  the  head  of  the  church,  by  the 
primate  of  Ireland,  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  Ministers  agreed 
to  the  amendment ;  but  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  another,  moved 
by  the  earl  of  Wicklow,  that  the 
appointment  of  the  four  bishops  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  should 
be  vested  in  the  bench  of  Irish 
bishops  generally,  as  well  as  an 
amendment  moved  by  lord  Gage, 
that  the  clause  imposing  the  tax 
should  be  extended  to  lay  impro¬ 
priators,  as  well  as  clerical.  A 
proposal  was  made,  instead  of 
directly  abolishing  ten  bishoprics 
by  the  bill,  to  declare  that,  as  they 
became  vacant,  the  crown,  if  so 
minded,  might  grant  them  to  be 
held  in  covnnendam  with  the  see 


to  which  the  bill  proposed  to  unite 
them,  while  it  should  have  power, 
at  the  same  time,  to  grant  their 
revenues  to  the  commissioners. 
This  proposition  was  strongly  re¬ 
sisted  by  ministers,  as  being  sub¬ 
versive  of  a  principle  of  the  measure, 
because  it  left  the  future  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ten  bishops  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  ministers  of  the 
King,  and  thus  they  might  never 
be  suppressed.  Earl  Grey  declared, 
that  the  amendment  would  be  fatal 
to  the  bill,  and  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  14  ;  70  voting  for  it, 
and  90  against  it. — Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  moved,  that  the  produce  of 
tax  imposed  upon  the  clergy  should 
be  appropriated  solely  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  small  livings,  and 
that  the  commissioners  should  not 
have  power  to  apply  it  to  other 
purposes  for  which  parish-cess  was 
levied.  The  tax  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  substitute  for  the  first 
fruits.  Why,  then,  should  it  be 
applied  to  purposes  to  which  the 
first  fruits  never  had  been  applic¬ 
able  ?  Why  set  the  example  of 
taxing  the  clergy  exclusively  for 
the  parish  rates  ) — This  appropria¬ 
tion,  lord  Ellenborough  said,  was 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  which 
would  ruin  the  whole  scheme.  The 
demands  for  church -cess  upon  the 
fund  would  be  so  great,  as  not  to 
leave  a  sufficient  surplus  for  the 
other  objects  from  which  so  much 
good  was  anticipated.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  supported  by  several 
peers  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading,  but  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  20.  On  the  clause 
empowering  the  commissioners  to 
suspend  appointments  to  benefices 
in  which  divine  service  had  not 
been  performed  during  three  years 

before  the  1st  of  February  1833,  an 
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amendment  having  been  agreed  to, 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  bishop 
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of  the  diocese  in  which  the  benefice 
might  be  situated  should  be  entitled 
to  act  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
if  not  a  member  already,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Can  terbu  r  y  further  moved, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  suspended 
benefice  should  be  applied  to  the 
building  or  repairing  of  the  church 
or  glebe-house  in  such  benefice  ; 
or,  if  they  should  not  be  thought 
to  require  it,  that  then  the  revenues 
should  be  paid  into  the  general 
fund  under  the  management  of 
the  commissioners.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  though  opposed  by  ministers, 
was  carried  against  them  by  a 
majority  of  two,  there  being  84 
votes  in  its  favour,  and  82  against 
it.  On  this  division,  earl  Grey 
adjourned  the  committee,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  considering  what 
should  now  be  done,  a  sort  of  in¬ 
timation,  that  it  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  ministers  whether  they 
ought  not  to  throw  up  the  bill, 
and  resign.  Next  day,  however, 
his  lordship  stated,  that  they  had 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  bill. 
Were  it  not  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  vote  had  passed,  he 
(lid  not  know,  he  said,  that  he 
should  have  entertained  any  great 
objection  to  it  •  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  made  no  material  alteration 
in  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
commissioners.  Upon  second  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  it  did  appear 
to  him  that  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  far  from  an  im¬ 
provement  to  the  bill;  though, 
certainly,  he  did  not  deem  it  such 
an  alteration,  affecting  the  general 
efficacy  of  the  measure,  as  would 
justify  him  in  abandoning  the 
duty  he  had  imposed  upon  him¬ 
self  of  conducting  it  through  the 
House.  He  regretted  the  altera¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  the  clause  at  present 
stood,  he  considered  he  was  bound 
to  go  on,  and  not  to  relinquish 
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the  conduct  of  that  great  and  im¬ 
portant  measure,  which  he  believed 
essential  to  the  connexion  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  safety  of  the 
people  and  church  of  Ireland,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  country 
at  large.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  not  disguise  from  their  lord- 
ships  that  he  did  labour  under  deep 
sensations  of  difficulty  and  em¬ 
barrassment  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  which  had  been  come  to  last 
night ;  and  he  certainly  felt,  that  if 
any  further  alterations  of  the  same 
nature  should  be  made,  it  would 
be  for  him,  then,  to  consider  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  him, 
consistently  with  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign  and  his  country,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conduct  of  the  measure. 
On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report, 
some  further  alterations  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  one  of  which  went  to  guard 
against  the  future  contingency  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  members 
of  the  board,  being  Catholics,  and 
another  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  two  archbishops  10  livings,  not 
exceeding  800/.  a-year  each,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  suppressed  bishop¬ 
rics,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
bestowed  on  the  junior  fellows 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The 
bill  was  passed,  on  the  40th  of 
July,  by  a  majority  of  135  to  81, 
and,  on  the  2nd  August,  the  Com¬ 
mons  agreed  to  the  amendments 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Lords; 
Mr.  O’Connell  saying,  that  the 
peers  had  not  made  the  bill  much 
worse  than  they  had  found  it,  and 
protesting  against  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  first  instalment  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Another  measure  connected  with 
Ireland  arose  from  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  col¬ 
lecting  tithes.  In  the  preceding 
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session  an  act  had  been  passed 
enabling  government  to  advance 
to  the  Irish  clergy  such  amount 
of  tithes  as  had  been  illegally 
withheld  during  the  year  1833, 
and  empowering  the  executive 
on  making  such  advance,  to  levy 
the  arrear  itself.  This  expedient, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  recusants 
to  pay  tithes,  inflamed  their  ani¬ 
mosity,  for  it  created  a  creditor 
whom  it  was  apprehended  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  resist.  Addi¬ 
tional  odium  was  thrown  upon  the 
Government,  as  having  become  a 
tithe  proctor ;  though  numerous 
legal  proceedings  were  adopted  by 
its  officers,  the  sum  recovered  was 
small,  while  the  expense  was  great; 
and  the  usual  modes  of  resistance 
to  payment  had  continued  in  full 
operation,  and  equally  effectual, 
during  1832.  Ministers  now  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  the  plan  en¬ 
tirely,  and  proposed,  instead  of  it, 
that  Government  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  abandon  all  processes 
under  the  existing  law,  to  pay  up 
all  arrears,  and  to  seek  reimburse¬ 
ment  in  a  different  manner.  The 
mode  of  reimbursement  would  be, 
by  a  land-tax  in  Ireland  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  This  tax 
would  be  charged,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  all  land,  but  persons 
who  should  have  paid  the  amount 
of  tithes  to  which  they  were  liable 
for  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  would  be  exempted  from 
payment  of  the  land-tax  on  the 
production  of  their  tithe  receipts, 
or  upon  otherwise  proving  that 
they  had  paid  their  tithes.  This 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  full 
acquittance  of  the  tax.  On  the 
12th  of  June  lord  Althorp  moved, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  an  advance  of  money  should 
be  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  estab¬ 


lished  church  in  Ireland  in  order 
to  relieve  the  occupying  tenants 
from  payments  on  account  of  arrears 
of  tithes  or  composition  of  tithes 
during  the  years  1831  and  1832, 
and  from  payment  of  tithes  and 
composition  of  tithes  in  the  year 
1833;  such  advance  to  be  repaid 
within  a  limited  time  by  a  land- 
tax  chargeable  on  all  land  liable  to 
payment  of  tithes,  the  owners  of 
which  should  not  have  paid  the 
tithes,  or  composition  of  tithes, 
which  became  due  during  such 
years.  O’Connell  and  his  followers 
approved  of  the  measure  generally, 
though  they  insisted  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  lay  impropriators 
of  tithes,  as  well  as  to  the  clergy. 
Others,  again,  opposed  it  on  the 
ground,  that  it  held  out  a  premium 
to  lawless  violence,  and  invitation 
to  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
tithes;  and  a  third  party  were  for 
rejecting  it,  because,  instead  of 
involving  the  only  true  remedy — 
viz.,  the  principle  that  the  Catholic 
population  should  not  be  taxed,  in 
any  shape,  for  the  Protestant 
church,  it  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  continuance  of  the  obnoxious 
impost.  Government  was  not,  at 
this  time,  in  possession  of  materials 
to  enable  them  to  state  the  sum 
which  would  be  required.  Mr. 
Littleton  supplied  the  defect  on 
the  5tli  of  August.  He  stated, 
that  the  arrears  due  for  1831 
amounted  to  104,285/.  From  this 
sum,  however,  was  to  be  deducted 
12,000/.,  the  total  amount  that 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  taking 
those  arrears  upon  them  as  crown 
debts — and  recovered  with  great 
difficulty  and  with  some  loss  of 
life.  Deducting  it  from  the  sum 
he  had  already  mentioned,  it  left 
the  total  amount  of  arrears  due  for 
the  year  1831  at  92,1 85/«  To 
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that  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
a  sum  which*  calculating  it  on 
the  best  ^authority,  he  estimated 
at  about  20*000/. — namely,  the 
amount  of  arrears  due  to  bishops, 
corporations,  and  to  other  persons 
who  had  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  act  of 
last  session.  That  would  make 
the  total  amount  of  arrears  due  for 
the  year  1831,  112,185/.  With 
respect  to  the  arrears  due  for  1832, 
the  total  amount  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tithes  in  Ireland  was  cal¬ 
culated  at  600,000/.,  by  the  best 
informed  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  year  1832,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  that  had  arisen 
in  1831  with  regard  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tithes,  their  collection 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
tithes  due  for  that  year  was  col¬ 
lected  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland.  A  much  larger  proportion 
was  collected  in  the  northern 
counties ;  and,  according  to  the 
best  accounts  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  no  less  than  300,000/. 
of  ecclesiastical  tithes  remained 
due  for  the  year  1832.  It  appeared, 
then,  that  the  total  amount  of 
arrears  due  for  1831  was  112,185/.; 
for  1832,  300,000/.;  making  a 
total,  due  for  those  two  years,  of 
412,185/. ;  to  that  was  to  be  added 
the  sum  of  600,000/.,  being  the 
amount  of  tithes  due  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  ;  thus  leaving  the  gross 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  due 
and  unpaid  for  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  at  1,012,185/.; 
and  adding  such  lay  tithes,  as 
were  not  collected  along  with  the 
rent,  the  whole  amount  would  be 
1,234,763/.  17-?.  3d.  subject  to 
certain  deductions  which  would 


reduce  it  to  9Q3,5c2lL  For  this 
sum  it  was  proposed  to  provide  by 
an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
extent  of  1,000,000.  As  to  the 
mode  of  reimbursement,  the  value 
of  the  tithes  for  the  three  years 
was  to  be  allotted  rateablv,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  composi¬ 
tion  on  each  portion  of  land ;  the 
amounts  already  paid  were  to 
be  deducted  from  the  sums  due 
and  imposed  upon  each  such 
portion  of  land,  and  the  residue 
was  to  be  the  sum  chargeable 
thereon.  The  residue  so  remaining 
due,  and  so  charged,  was  to  be 
payable  in  ten  half-yearly  instal¬ 
ments  by  the  persons  liable  to 
composition  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  enforced  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  such  tithe  composition,  and 
as  paid  out  of  it.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
posed,  that  wherever  the  tenant 
who  had  incurred  the  debt  was 
still  on  the  land,  the  landlord 
should  be  entitled  to  recover,  on 
each  occasion  of  payment,  one- 
tenth  of  the  arrears  due  from  such 
tenant,  such  tenth  to  be  considered 
as  rent.  The  resolution  moved 
was,  u  That  his  Majesty  be  en¬ 
abled  to  direct  exchequer-bills  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  1,000,000/. 
to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  for 
1831  and  1832,  subject  to  a  de¬ 
duction  of  25  per  cent ;  and  the 
value  of  the  tithes  for  1833,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent, 
to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled 
to  such  arrears  or  such  tithes,  and 
as  may  be  desirous  of  receiving 
such  advances,  and  that  the  amount 
advanced  shall  be  included  in  the 
tithe  composition,  so  as  to  be  re¬ 
paid  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
being  payable  by  half-yearly  in- 
stalments.” 
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It  was  strongly  opposed,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  would  never  be  repaid, 
for  repayment  was  still  to  depend 
on  a  collection  of  tithe,  which 
never  would  succeed.  The  pre¬ 
tended  loan  would  be  converted 
into  a  gift ;  and  England,  besides 
paying  its  own  tithes,  would  like¬ 
wise  be  paying  those  of  Ireland. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  87 
to  51.  A  bill  founded  on  the  re¬ 


solutions,  having  been  brought  in, 
passed  both  Houses  without  any 
important  alteration.  The  con¬ 
servatives  regarded  it  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  precedent,  any  existing 
necessity  for  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  they  said,  only  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  ministers  themselves  ; 
but  they  submitted  to  it  from  a 
conviction,  that  otherwise  the 
clergy  would  remain  almost  totally 
unprovided  for. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Budget  —  Mr.  At  {wood's  Motion  to  inquire  into  the  existing  Distress 
—  Motion  in  favour  of  the  Agricultural  Interest— ‘Repeal  of  one-half 
of  the  Malt  Tax  carried  against  Ministers — The  Vote  rescinded \  by 
coupling  the  Malt  Tax  with  the  House  and,  Window  Duty — Motions 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  House  and  Window  Duty — Popular  Move- 
ments  in  consequence  of  the  Votes  on  these  Motions — Motions  against 
Military  and  Naval  Sinecures — Against  P ensions— Small  Majorities 
in  favour  of  Military  Flogging  and  the  Impressment  oj  Seamen . 


NEXT  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  most  important  topics 
during  the  Session,  and  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  popularity  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  if  they  fell  short  of  what 
was  looked  for  by  the  multitude, 
were  those  connected  with  the 
alleged  distresses  of  large  classes  of 
the  population,  with  taxation  and 
expenditure,  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  opened  the  Budget  on  the 
19th  of  April.  On  this,  the  first 
occasion  of  bringing  any  financial 
statement  before  a  Reformed  Par¬ 
liament,  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  what  progress  had  been  made 
in  redeeming  that  pledge  of  eco-, 
nomv  on  which  the  administration 
had  taken  office.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  places  abolished  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration  was  1,387; 
and  the  total  amount  of  salaries 
done  away  with,  231,406/. ;  but 
from  this  231,4067.,  there  was  to 
be  deducted  38,000/.,  the  amount 
of  the  retired  allowances,- — which 
left  a  saving  of  about  1.92,000/. 
Among  the  places  abolished  there 
were  three  offices  which  were  usu¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  the  possession 
of  seats  in  Parliament,  and  of  which 
the  salaries  amounted  to  21,8946 


The  diplomatic  expenses  had  been 
reduced  by  91,735/.,  including  re¬ 
ductions  to  the  amount  of  34,000/. 
effected  by  the  regulations  made 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  During  the  last  two  years 
506  persons  had  been  brought  from 
the  retired  list  in  the  revenue  de¬ 
partment  and  placed  on  active  ser¬ 
vice,  by  which  a  saving  in  re¬ 
tired  allowances  had  been  made  of 
28,000/. 

The  amount  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  year,  between 
the  5th  of  April,  1832,  and  the  5th 
of  April,  1833,  was  46,853,000/. ; 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure, 
45,366,000/. ;  leaving  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of 
1,487,000/.  In  the  estimates  of 
last  session,  the  probable  excess  of 
the  income  over  the  expenditure 
was  calculated  at  only  800,000/. ; 
so  that  the  increase  of  the  excess  of 
income  would  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  deficiency  of 
1,240,412/.  of  the  preceding  year. 
For  1 832,  the  income  of  the  country 
was  46,618,000/, ;  for  1833,  it  was 
46,853,000/. ;  showing  an  excess 
in  the  latter  year  of  only  235,000/., 
and  proving,  that  the  surplus  on 
the  year  arose  from  the  expend}. 
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ture  being  considerably  reduced. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  April,  1832,  was  47,859,000/.; 
for  1833,  45;366,000/. ;  the  dimi¬ 
nution  being  2,493,000/.  for  the 
last  year.  The  income  last  year 
from  the  Customs  was  16,769,62 1  /.  ; 
from  the'Excise,  16,529,131/.;  from 
Stamps,  6,857,540/. ;  from  Taxes, 
5,003,9 37/.;  from  the  Post  Office, 
1,453,900/.  ;  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  238,526/. ;  making  a  total 
of  46,852,650/.  The  sum,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 
charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  Debt,  was,  28,225,891  /. 
The  other  charges  on  this  fund 
were  1,859,248/.;  making  the 
whole  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  30,085,239/.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Supplies  was — for  the 
Army,  7,906,4967. ;  for  the  Navy, 
4,505,000/. ;  for  the  Ordnance, 
1,634,817/*;  for  the  miscellaneous 
service,  2,138,953/. ;  making  a 
total  of  45,365,507/*  The  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  preceding  year  was, 
for  the  Army,  7,551,000/.,  which 
last  year  was  reduced  to  7,006,498/.; 
the  expenditure  for  the  Navy  in  the 
preceding  year  was  5,842,835/., 
and  in  the  last  year  4,505,000/. ; 
the  Ordnance  for  the  preceding  year 
was  1,478,944/.,  and  for  the  last 
year  1,634,812/.  ;  being  an  increase 
of  155,878/. :  the  miscellaneous  was 
2,900,430/.  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  in  the  last  year  it  was 
2,133,9 53/.;  showing  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  nearly  800,000/. 

His  lordship  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  calculate  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  balance  of  the  ensuing 
year,  supposing  no  alteration 
in  the  duties,  and  that  the  re¬ 
venue  should  remain  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
revenue  for  the  year  he  estimated 
at  46,494,128/.  *  He  did  not  take 
the  revenue  at  so  large  a  sum  as 


in  1832,  because  the  arrears  of  the 
Malt-duties,  which  were  due  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  were  much 
greater  than  were  due  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year.  The  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
present  year  would  not  be  less 
than  30,300,000/.  The  Supplies, 
the  estimates  of  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table,  though  they  had 
not  been  all  voted,  were,  for  the 
Army,  6,673,251/. ;  for  the  Navy, 

4 ,658,635/. ;  for  the  Ordnance, 
1,455,223/. ;  for  the  miscellaneous 
services,  1,835,110/.  Including 
the  additional  charge  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  the  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  would  be  44,922,219/., 
which,  being  deducted  from  the 
estimated  income  for  the  year, 
46,494,12 8/.,  would  leave  a  calcu¬ 
lated  surplus  of  1,57T9 99/.,  say 
1,572,000/. 

To  the  extent  of  this  sur¬ 
plus,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  de¬ 
sirable  that  a  reduction  of  taxes 
should  be  made.  With  respect 
to  the  reductions,  the  principle 
on  which  he  had  always  acted 
was,  to  make  the  reductions  as 
much  as  possible  on  taxes  which 
fell  on  industry.  One  of  these 
taxes,  which  it  had  been  proposed 
to  reduce,  and  which,  it  had  been 
stated,  pressed  very  much  on  the 
industry  of  the  country,  was  the 
tax  on  malt.  The  duty  on  malt 
last  year  amounted  to  4,825,128/., 
and  the  total  reduction  of  the  malt 
duties  at  present  was,  therefore, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
the  revenue.  In  1830,  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  3,813,304/.  ;  in  L831;  they 
amounted  to  3,436,271/*;  and  in 
1832,  after  -the  duties  on  beer 
were  taken  off,  they  amounted  to 
4.359,332/. ;  while,  in  the  year 
ending  January  5th,  1833,  they 
amounted  to  4,825,125/.  Was  it 
not  apparent,  that  this  tax  did  not 
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press  so  hard  on  the  article  as  to 
reduce  the  consumption  ?  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  both  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
as  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
and  producers  were  concerned,  and 
seeing  that  there  was  no  unfair  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  price  of  barley, 
lie  could  not  consent  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duty.  The  noble  lord 
next  adverted  to  the  stamp  duties 
on  newspapers.  He  thought  that 
tax  productive  of  many  evils,  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  of  it  was  to  give 
great  advantages  to  persons  who 
evaded  the  law,  and  to  confer  a 
monopoly  of  cheap  publications  on 
disreputable  persons.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued,  that  the  reduction  of  this 
tax,  which  yielded  440,000/., 
might  be  compensated  by  another 
mode  of  taxation ;  and  that,  in  abo¬ 
lishing  the  tax  on  newspapers,  it 
was  not  fair  to  calculate  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  at  440,000/.  The  loss 
would  not  amount  to  the  whole  of 
that  sum,  because  something  would 
be  gained  by  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  paper;  still,  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  would  be  consider¬ 
able.  Some  gentlemen  thought, 
that  this  loss  might  be  compensated 
by  substituting  for  the  Stamp-duty 
one  penny  postage  on  each  paper. 
But  the  expectations  of  what  the 
government  would  gain  by  the 
postage  were  much  over  rated.  In 
carrying  newspapers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  many  rivals; 
the  stage  -  coaches  would  carry 
newspapers,  and  carry  them  for  a 
far  less  sum  than  one  penny  each 
paper.  The  question,  then,  which 
he  had  to  decide  was,  whether  he 
should  take  off  the  tax  upon  news¬ 
papers  upon  speculative  grounds, 
and  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  440,000 /. 
less  by  the  increased  amount  of  the 
duty  on  paper;  or  should  he  apply 
that  440,000 /.  to  reduce  taxes 
Yol,  LXX.V, 


which  pressed  more  immediately 
on  the  industry  of  the  country? 
On  a  former  occasion,  he  had  held 
out  an  expectation,  that  he  would 
reduce  this  tax.  After  much  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  he  had  altered 
his  opinion. 

The  first  tax  which  he  proposed 
to  abolish,  because  it  regularly 
came  first  before  the  Committee  as 
part  of  the  Excise,  w  as,  the  tax  on 
tiles,  which  amounted  to  37,000/. 
When,  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
removed  the  duty  from  slates,  he 
felt  that  the  tile  manufacturers 
were  exposed  to  great  hardships ; 
but  he  could  not  then  take  off  more 
taxes.  The  next  was  the  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  tax  was  3 s.Gd.  for 
every  advertisement,  and  however 
often  the  advertisement  was  repeat¬ 
ed,  the  duty  wras  not  altered.  The 
consequence  wras,  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising,  wdiieh  wrere 
generally  only  obtained  after  two 
or  three  insertions,  were  lost  or 
were  burthened  with  a  heavy  duty. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
for  the  first  insertion  to  2s. ;  for 
the  second,  to  is.  (hi.;  and  for 
the  third  and  every  subsequent 
insertion,  to  l«s*.  This  would  not 
cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  reduction,  because  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  reduction  would  be 
to  cause  the  advertisements  to  be 
oftener  repeated.  The  wdiole  reve¬ 
nue  from  advertisements  amounted 
to  150,000/.,  and  he  calculated  the 
reduction  at  only  75,000/.  or  one- 
half.  The  next  tax  in  which  lie 
proposed  to  make  an  alteration  was 
the  duty  on  Marine  Insurance. 
The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the 
coasting  trade  was  Is.  3d.  percent, 
when  the  premium  did  not  exceed 
20, 9.,  and  2s.  Gd.  per  cent,  when  it 
did  exceed  20,9.  On  the  foreign 
trade  it  was  2s.  0 d.  per  cent,  when 
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the  premium  did  not  exceed 
20 s.,  and  5s.  per  cent,  when  it 
did  exceed  20s.  In  1815,  the 
amount  of  this  duty  was  452,000/., 
and  last  year  it  was  only  220,000/. 
That  showed,  that  the  effect  of 
the  tax  on  policies  of  marine 
insurance  had  been  to  drive  this 
branch  of  trade  out  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  propose  to 
alter  the  tax  on  policies  in  the 
coasting  trade.  His  proposition 
was,  that  on  all  policies  on  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  in  which 
the  premium  was  under  15s.,  the 
duty  should  be  reduced  from  2s.  6 d. 
to  Is.  3d..  and  that  on  policies 
where  the  premium  was  under  80s. 
and  above  15s.,  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  to  2s.  (hi.  When  the  pre¬ 
mium  exceeded  80s.,  the  present 
duty  was  to  continue  to  be  levied. 
He  calculated  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue  which  might  take  place 
from  this  cause  at  about  one-half, 
or  100,000/. 

The  house  and  window-tax 
yielded  2,594,000/. ;  and  he  con¬ 
fessed  that,  however  he  might  wish 
to  accommodate  and  relieve  the 
industrious  population  of  the  towns, 
he  should  not  be  justified  in  repeal¬ 
ing  those  imposts  ;  but  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discover  whether  an 
arrangement  could  not  be  made,  by 
which  shopkeepers  would  be  relieved 
from  the  duty,  while  houses  not 
converted  into  shops  remained 
chargeable  as  at  present.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  law,  an  allow¬ 
ance  was  made,  by  which  three  win- 
dowswerestruck  off  from  each  house 
to  which  a  shop  was  attached  ;  and 
he  proposed  to  take  the  duty  off* 
windows  in  all  shops  employed  as 
such,  or  as  ware-rooms.  In  the 
case  of  houses  which  include  shops, 
warehouses,  or  store-houses,  it  was 
intended  that  the  number  of  win¬ 
dows  appropriated  to  the  shop, 


warehouse,  or  store-house,  should 
be  deducted  from  the  number  of 
windows  in  the  house ;  for  instance, 
in  a  house  containing  altogether 
fifteen  windows,  five  of  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  shop  or  ware¬ 
house,  five  windows  were  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  number 
reckoned  for  the  house  3  and  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  one-third 
of  the  whole  window  duty  for  that 
house.  With  respect  to  the  house 
duty,  it  was  intended  to  proceed 
upon  the  same  principle  ;  and  in  a 
house  containing  fifteen  windows, 
of  which  five  belonged  to  the  shop, 
the  house-duty  would  also  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  hitherto 
payable  for  the  house.  The  duty 
on  taxed  carts  was  to  be  entirely 
abolished,  which  would  produce  a 
diminution  of  the  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  30,000/.  The  duty  for 
shopmen,  warehousemen,  store¬ 
keepers,  and  porters,  was  to  be 
taken  away,  which  would  produce 
a  diminution  of  45,000/.  3  and  also 
the  duty  on  commercial  travellers 
and  hawkers,  amounting  to  4,500/. 
He  further  proposed  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and 
that  on  stewards,  bailiffs,  managers, 
and  overseers,  the  amount  of  which 
was  only  9,500/.  a-year.  The  whole 
of  these  reductions  in  the  assessed 
taxesamountedtoasum  of244,000/. 

14ie  next  point,  the  noble  lord 
stated,  was  one  on  which  he  was, 
in  a  certain  degree,  pledged.  When 
he  laid  the  additional  duty  on  raw 
cottons,  in  1831,  he  admitted  that 
it  was  radically  wrong  in  principle, 
and  that,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
it  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  op¬ 
portunity  had  now  arrived.  We 
should  never  forget  the  danger  of 
laying  the  t  a xes  u  po n  the  raw  m a  - 
terial,  where  we  have  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers*  This 
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danger  does  not  always  show  itself 
at  the  moment ;  it  may  remain 
dormant,  because  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  competition;  but  foreign 
manufacturers  gradually  establish 
themselves,  and  make  their  way  in 
different  markets  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  people  begin  to  perceive  the 
mischief,  it  has  become  too  late  to 
remedy  it.  It  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
imposing  any  additional  burthen 
on  the  raw  material.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  propose  to  put  raw 
cotton  on  a  better  footing  than  it 
was  when  the  addition  to  the  tax, 
in  1831,  was  proposed.  Previous 
to  that  period,  there  was  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  the  pound  of 
raw  cotton  to  an  amount  which 
might  be  equivalent  to  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny,  to  which  were 
then  added  two-eighths  of  a  penny  ; 
making  the  whole  about  five-eighths 
of  a  penny  per  lb.,  the  result  of 
that  being,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  for  the  last 
year  had  been  626,000/.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  the  portion  of 
the  duty  imposed  in  1831,  might 
be  about  326,000/.;  but  he  did  not 
think  its  reduction  would  diminish 
the  revenue  more  than  300,000/. 
We  might  calculate  on  the  deficiency 
being  partially  made  up  by  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption :  but  in  this 
case  he  would  not  anticipate  such  a 
result  to  any  great  extent,  and  he 
expected  that  the  revenue  would 
lose  nearly  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  sum  repealed. 

The  last  reduction  was  in  the 
tax  on  soap,  the  annual  amount  of 
which  was  1,186,000/’.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  duty  byl  one 
half;  but  the  real  diminution  in 
the  produce  of  the  tax  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  half  of  the 
reduction,  partly  because  the  draw¬ 
backs  by  which  100,000/,  were 
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paid  back  would  be  saved,  partly 
because  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption,  and  partly 
because  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
the  article  would  be  discouraged. 
The  duty  upon  the  cwt.  at  pre¬ 
sent  was  28,9.  The  greater  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  illicit  manufacturer 
than  to  the  fair  trader,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  12s.  uercwt.,  as  had  been 

A 

proved  by  some  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  manufacture.  That 
left  the  illicit  manufacturer,  under 
the  present  system,  an  advantage 
of  no  less  than  1 6,9.  per  cwt.  over 
the  fair  trader;  whereas,  when  the 
duty  was  reduced  to  half,  he  would 
have  an  advantage  of  only  2,9.  on 
the  cwt.  He  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  duty  would  be  to 
destroy  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
illicit  manufacture. 

The  noble  lord  concluded  by  re¬ 
capitulating  the  particulars  of  the 
different  taxes  which  lie  intended 
to  reduce ;  they  were  the  following: 

£. 

1.  Tiles — whole  duty  ..  ..  37,000 

2.  Marine  Insurance — esti¬ 

mated  diminution  . .  100,000 

3.  Advertisements — ditto  ..  75,000 

4.  Assessed  Taxes — Reduc¬ 

tion  of  House  and  Win¬ 
dow  Duty  on  Shops  . .  244,000 

5.  Cotton —  Reduction  of  ad¬ 

ditional  Duty  imposed  in 

1331  .  300,000 

6.  Soap  (half  present  duty)  503,000 


1,349,000 

Estimated  return  on  Soap  . .  293,000 

Probable  loss  to  the  revenue  1,056,000 
Surplus  for  the  year  ending' 

1834  ..  ..  . .  1,572,000 


Estimated  surplus  after  the 
above  reductions 


516,000 


Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the 
proposed  reductions  were  neither 
sufficiently  great,  nor  sufficiently 
numerous  ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
pushed  farther,  at  least  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  surplus  of  5 « 6,000/, 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  contrary, 
was  rather  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  noble  lord  having  carried  re¬ 
duction  too  far.  It  was  dangerous 
to  proceed  with  reduction  to  an 
extent  which  might  affect  our  abi¬ 
lity  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor.  It  was  bad  economy  to 
reduce  the  surplus  so  far  as  to  cut 
off  all  hope  of  that  legitimate  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation  which  we  might 
effect  by  maintaining  public  credit, 
and  enabling  ourselves  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  public  funds.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  1,056,000/. 
was  not  on  an  increasing,  but  on  a 
falling  revenue.  The  revenue  of 
1832  was  46,618,016/.;  in  1833, 
it  was  46,852,650/.;  but  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  1834  was  46,494,128 /., 
making  a  falling-off  of  not  less 
than  356,000/.,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1 833.  Suppose  the  noble 
lord  should  be  disappointed  as  to 
the  limit  of  expenditure,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  guard  against,  s  hould  arise, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  exceed 
the  estimates — the  danger  of  ex¬ 
treme  reduction  would  be  pro¬ 
portionally  increased.  He  there¬ 
fore  thought  that  the  noble  lord 
had  carried  his  reductions  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent ;  and  though 
lie  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
it  was  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  maintain  a  large  surplus  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  debt,  yet  he 
thought  it  most  unwise  not  to  have 
the  surplus,  whatever  it  might 
amount  to,  available  to  meet  an 
unforeseen  increase  of  expenditure; 
and  thus  enable  the  government 
to  avoid  the  great  evil  of  creating 
a  fresh  debt.  A  surplus  of  516,000/. 
was  the  very  least  that  should  be 
maintained.  In  the  general  view 
which  the  noble  lord  had  taken  of 
the  subject,  he  entirely  concurred 
The  noble  lord  had  acted  wisely  in 


maintaining  the  system  of  taxation 
as  it  stood  at  present.  All  attempts  to 
effect  an  extensive  commutation  of 
taxes,  causing,  as  it  necessarily 
must,  in  the  present  artificial  state 
of  society,  the  unsettlement  of  ca¬ 
pital  must  be  productive  of  great 
injury.  Another  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  might  be  proved  by  reasoning 
a  priori ,  to  be  better  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  the  present  being  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  habits  aud  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  having  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  to  it,  he  would 
prefer  it  to  the  former. 

There  was  no  discussion  on  the 
details  of  the  budget. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  a  great  leader  of  the  po¬ 
litical  unions,  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and, 
under  the  operation  of  that  act, 
now  one  of  the  two  representatives 
of  the  new  constituency  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  moved  for  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  tbe  cause  of 
the  general  distress  existing  among 
the  industrious  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  into  the 
most  effectual  means  of  relief. 
What  was  the  good,  he  asked,  of 
having  a  reformed  Parliament,  if 
it  did  not  apply  some  remedy  to 
existing  distress ;  and  what  would 
the  people  think  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  having  sat  so  many 
weeks,  without  attempting  any  one 
measure  in  behalf  of  the  distressed. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  compara¬ 
tively,  few  petitions ;  but  that 
circumstance  arose  entirely  from 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  which 
had,  as  yet,  done  nothing,  while 
distress,  general,  extreme,  and  un¬ 
natural,  was  greater  than  at  almost 
any  former  period  of  our  history. 
In  agricultural  labour,  one  half 
had  more  labour  than  they  could 
bear;  the  other  half  had  nothing 
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to  do  ;  and  yet  the  labourer  could 
produce  four  times  more  than  was 
required  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family.  In  manufactures, 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  was 
still  greater.  The  condition  of 
things  was  daily  becoming  worse 
instead  of  better.  Labour  was  badly 
paid  5  manufactures  were  carried 
on  with  scarcely  any  profit,  and, 
in  many  instances,  with  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  capital  ;  commerce  declined 
in  the  same  proportion ;  and  it 
could  be  shewn,  in  regard  to  the 
shipping  interest,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  shipping  in  the  Thames 
were  under  mortgage,  most  of 
which  had  been,  or  could  be,  fore¬ 
closed,  as  not  being  considered 
worth  the  redemption.  The  poor 
rates,  too,  although  they  had  not 
increased  in  nominal  amount  of 
money,  had  been  doubled  in  the 
quantity  of  value  so  applied.  It 
could  be  proved  that  100,000  men 
were  walking  about  London  in 
want  of  employment.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  able-bodied 
men  were  working,  night  and  day, 
for  8.9.  or  Is.  C)d.  a-week,  and  often 
could  not  earn  more  than  4s.  We 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  gaining 
foreign  honour  by  submitting  to 
all  these  domestic  miseries.  On 
the  contrary,  we  were  cuffed  and 
buffeted  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Baltic.  England  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  distressed, 
and  the  affluent,  the  one  class 
including  the  landowners,  and  the 
other  the  fundholders.  The  former 
were  depressed  by  charges  on  their 
estates,  which  were  to  be  paid  in 
a  currency  much  above  that  in 
which  those  obligations  were  con¬ 
tracted;  the  fundholder  was  en¬ 
riched  by  receiving  90/.  in  gold  for 
his  60l.  The  landholders,  then, 
could  not  contribute  to  a  war,  and 
the  fundholders  would  not,  because 
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it  would  reduce  their  90/.  back  to 
60/. ;  and  from  these  causes  it 
was,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were 
kicked  from  post  to  pillar  by  every 
blackguard  and  tyrant  in  Europe. 
The  result  of  our  distress  was  an 
enormous  increase  of  crime.  Two 
years  ago  the  agricultural  labourers 
broke  out  into  acts  of  violence. 
Was  it  a  matter  of  surprise  ?  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on, 
ground  down  as  they  were.  The 
price  of  labour  would  soon  be  low¬ 
ered  again;  these  men  would  be 
once  more  let  loose  upon  the  ricks, 
and  the  barns  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours,  and  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  must  follow.  It  was  true  that 
such  outrages  must  be  punished  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  try 
to  relieve  them  first  ?  Was  it  not 
right,  then,  that  the  causes  which 
had  produced  such  a  state  of  things 
should  be  inquired  into?  He  cared 
not  whether  the  church  was  the 
cause,  or  the  national  debt,  or  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  provided  it 
were  remedied.  He  himself  thought 
the  prevailing  distress  might  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  alteration  in  the  cur¬ 
rency.  When  the  alteration  was 
effected  in  1819,  they  had  been  told 
it  would  not  produce  a  difference  of 
four  per  cent;  but  it  had  caused 
an  alteration  of  full  cent  per  cent. 

Ministers  resisted  the  motion 
on  the  ground  that  its  real  aim 
was,  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
currency,  which,  if  it  was  to  be 
discussed  at  all,  ought  to  be 
brought  forward  openly  and 
specially.  They  objected  to  it 
likewise  on  the  ground  that  the 
alleged  distresses  of  the  country  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Lord 
Althorp  admitted,  that  great  dis¬ 
tress  existed,  chiefly  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community, 
but  he  denied  that  it  was  greater 
than  it  ever  had  been  before*  He 
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general  stagnation  of  credit,  by- 


believed,  that  there  was  more 
employment  at  the  present  time, 
and  consequently  less  distress, 
than  at  many  former  periods.  Fie 
felt,  that  with  respect  to  a  certain 
class  considerable  distress  pre¬ 
vailed — lie  alluded  to  the  hand- 
loom  weavers.  But  the  reason  of 
that  distress  was  to  be  traced — not 
to  the  state  of  the  currency,  but 
to  the  increase  of  machinery.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  also, 
he  admitted,  that  great  distress 
prevailed  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers  5  but  this  was  by  no 
means  general.  That  every  la¬ 
bourer  produced  four  times  as 
much  as  lie  consumed  himself, 
could  only  be,  where  the  labourer 
was  fully  employed  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  had  rarely  been 
the  case  at  any  time.  They  had 
been  Told,  that  tradesmen  were 
now  living  on  their  capital,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  been  doing 
so  for  several  years.  Now,  this 
assertion  refuted  itself;  for  if 
tradesmen  were  forced  to  live  on 
their  capital  for  several  years,  it 
was  quite  clear,  that  trade  would 
soon  be  entirely  annihilated.  When 
a  proposition  was  made  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  distress,  every  man  ought 
to  apply  iiis  reason  to  the  case,  and 
to  ask  whether  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  was  or  was  not  likely 
to  increase  that  distress  instead  of 
alleviating  it?  If,  upon  considera¬ 
tion  he  thought,  that  the  distress 
would  be  increased  by  granting  a 
committee,  be  ought  not  to  be 
told  that  be  was  destitute  of  feeling 
in  refusing  to  vote  for  such  a 
committee.  Now,  if  the  committee 
moved  for  were  granted,  it  would 
unavoidably  be  assumed  that  some 
change  in  the  currency  was  con¬ 
templated.  An  impression  like 
this  would  necessarily  cause  a 


which  existing  distress  would  only 
be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Baring  and  other  members 
expressed  similar  opinions,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  no  practical  benefit 
could  result  from  the  inquiry.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  192  to  158. 

In  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  particular,  the  mar¬ 
quess  of  Chandos  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  on  the  26th  of  April,  “That, 
in  any  reduction  of  taxation  which 
may  be  considered  expedient,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  interests  of  the 
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agricultural  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  duly  considered.” 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  was  true,  had  given  notice  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  agriculture  ;  but  be 
bad  likewise  announced  bis  in¬ 
tended  financial  arrangements, 
and  they  held  out  to  the  farmers 
no  hope  of  the  relief  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  While  relief  was 
afforded  to  other  classes,  the  farmer 
was  left  hardly  able,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  to  pay 
liis  labourers’  wages,  for  the  in¬ 
tended  reduction  of  taxes  on  carts 
and  bailiffs,  though  good,  so  far  as 
it  went,  would  afford  only  a  very 
trifling,  and  almost  unfelt,  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  farmer  had  to  contend.  In 
fact  no  tax  to  any  extent,  pressing 
on  the  agricultural  interest,  had 
been  repealed  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  why  should  the 
agriculturists  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  ?  The  motion  was  supported 
by  various  county  members,  who 
pressed  on  the  Mouse  the  great 
distress  which  agriculture  was 
suffering,  and  the  total  inadequacy 
of  the  indirect  relief  which  alone 
was  proposed  to  be  given ;  while 
others  maintained,  that  in  the  corn 
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laws,  the  agriculturists  possessed  a 
monopoly  of  the  first  necessary 
of  life.  The  amount  to  which  the 
people  were  thus  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  that  interest,  amounted, 
Mr.  Hume  said,  to  12,000,000/. 
a-year.  At  all  events,  the  burden 
which  the  people  had  to  sustain  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  was  extremely  large.  Be¬ 
fore,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
that  interest  put  forward  its 
claims,  they  should  come  there 
with  clean  hands ;  they  should 
divest  themselves,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  that  monopoly  which 
they  possessed  at  the  expence  of 
the  nation  at  large.  They  were 
told  much  about  the  suffering  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  but  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  country 
were  suffering  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
est.  It  was  not,  therefore,  fair  to 
hold  up  any  particular  interest  as 
deserving  of  peculiar  exemption. 
Lord  Althorp  maintained  it  was 
not  correct  to  say,  that  the  agri¬ 
culturists  could  be  relieved  only 
by  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  pressed 
immediately  upon  them.  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would 
be  more  effectually  relieved  by  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
upon  the  community  in  general: 
for  did  not  the  profits  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  depend  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  ?  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  taking  off  the  taxes  which  were 
levied  upon  the  productions  of 
industry  must  be  to  relieve  the 
agriculturists.  The  grand  object 
was,  to  effect  such  a  degree  of 
reduction  as  would  generally  relieve 
the  people.  The  amount  to  be 
sure,  was  not  great,  but,  as  far  as 
it  went,  it  would,  he  believed,  have 
the  effect  be  intended,  and  that 
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was  to  benefit  every  other  class  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the 
agriculturists.  'The  resolution 
was  rejected  by  118  to  96;  but, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  along  with  another 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
shipping  interest. 

Another  attempt  in  favour  of 
the  agricultural  interest  was,  at 
first,  more  successful,  and  produced 
more  singular  consequences.  Oil 
the  26th  of  April  Sir  W.  Ingilby, 
representative  of  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Lincolnshire,  moved,  that 
the  malt-tax  should  be  reduced 
from  20.  8d.  to  l().y.  per  quarter. 
He,  and  the  supporters  of  his 
motion,  argued,  that  this  reduction 
would  benefit  not  merely  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  landlords,  but  the  public 
generally;  it  would  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  classes,  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  moral  character  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  would  not 
be  above  1,200,000/.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  tax  was  4,825,000/. 
but,  notwithstanding  a  remission 
of  half  the  duty,  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption  would  prevent  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  suffering  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he  had  stated.  But 
say,  that  the  loss  was  1,500,000/., 
what  then  ?  Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  up  for  the 
deficiency  without  injustice  to  any 
human  being  ?  They  differed, 
however,  in  the  way  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  One  proposed  the 
reduction  of  salaries,  the  civil  list, 
and  the  general  expenditure,  anil 
the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  with¬ 
out  compensation  ;  another  spoke 
of  a  property  tax  j  and  Mr.  Gobbet t 
declared  he  would  be  so  grateful 
for  a  reduction  of  this  tax,  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a 
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compromise  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  regarding  some 
other  taxes.  Others  said,  that 
they  did  not  believe  the  reduction 
would  occasion  any  loss  of  revenue, 
for  it  would  double  the  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  find  a 
substitute,  while  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  reduce  a  tax  which 
raised  the  money  in  a  very  mis¬ 
chievous  way.  Many  friends  of 
the  motion  even  wished  that  it 
had  gone  to  the  total  repeal  of  the 
duty,  because  the  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  of  collection  would  still  be 
* 

kept  up,  to  yield  only  half  the 
amount;  and  some  would  oppose 
it,  however  anxious  they  might  be 
for  reduction  of  taxes,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  measure 
authorizing  the  free  importation 
of  foreign  barley.  Without  this, 
the  land-owner  would  be  the  only 
gainer,  for  he  would  immediately 
raise  his  rents  proportionally  to  the 
reduction  of  duty. 

Lord  Althorp,  whose  budget 
would  be  so  seriously  affected  by 
the  proposed  reduction,  and  on 
whom  would  be  imposed  the  task 
of  either  finding  a  substitute,  or 
making  further  diminutions  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  opposed  the  motion  stre¬ 
nuously — the  more  especially,  as 
notice  had  likewise  been  given  of 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes,  and  success  in  the 
one  might  lead  to  success  in  the 
other.  The  reduction,  he  said, 
would  amount  to  2,500,000/.  It 
mattered  little  whether  this  amount, 
or  the  whole  tax,  was  proposed  to 
be  reduced.  In  either  case,  if  the 
proposition  were  agreed  to,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  surplus,  with¬ 
out  the  reduction  of  taxation 
which  he  had  proposed,  was  only 


1,500,000/.,  and  yet  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  taxes  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  2,500,000/.  He  might 
just  as  well  propose  to  reduce 
5,000,000/.  He  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit,  as  a  general  proposition,  that, 
in  reducing  taxes  on  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  revenue  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  to  the  full  amount  of  the  re¬ 
duction,  because  consumption  in¬ 
creased  ;  but  that  argument  did 
not  apply  so  strongly  to  the  malt- 
tax  as  to  other  taxes.  The  tax 
upon  malt  did  not  appear  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  such  pressure  as  to  dimi¬ 
nish  consumption.  Members  who 
talked  of  nothing  having  been  done 
for  the  interests  of  the  barley- 
growers,  must  recollect  that  the 
repeal  of  the  beer-tax  had  been 
most  beneficial  to  them.  In  1830, 
previously  to  the  repeal  of  the 
beer-tax,  the  number  of  bushels  of 
malt  consumed,  was  28,844,892  ; 
in  1831  (after  the  repeal  of  the 
beer-tax),  it  was  35,160,000 ;  and 
in  1332,  it  was  40,344,000.  From 
this,  it  appeared,  that  the  tax  had 
not  much  impeded  consumption, 
though  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
course,  it  had,  and  therefore  he  was 
justified  in  concluding,  that  the  re¬ 
peal  of  a  part  of  the  tax  would  not 
greatly  augment  the  consumption. 
He  admitted  it  was  fair  doctrine, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  find  a  substitute  for  any 
tax  which  the  House  might  re¬ 
peal  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  he 
was  unable  to  provide  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  tax  proposed  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  which  would  prove  equally 
satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  Whatever  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  might  think  of  the  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  he  was  sure  of  this 
— that,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  unless  some  other 
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member  should  propose  a  property- 
tax,  for  that  was  a  tax  which  he 
would  not  propose  ;  nay,  he  trust¬ 
ed  he  was  not  acting  unfairly  in 
stating,  that  there  was  no  tax 
which  he  should  feel  himself  justi¬ 
fied  in  proposing  as  a  substitute 
for  the  malt  tax.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  were  the  House,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  finances,  pre¬ 
pared  to  reduce  such  an  amount  of 
taxation  as  must  necessarily  affect 
public  credit  }  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
to  be  paid,  if  the  House  should  re¬ 
duce  such  a  large  amount  of  tax¬ 
ation  as  was  proposed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion.  In  bringing  forward 
his  budget,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
act  as  impartially  as  he  could  to¬ 
wards  the  different  interests  in  the 
community.  He  knew  that,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  done 
more  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  his  plan  was  unpopular 
in  this  great  city ;  and  he  might 
also  collect  from  the  speeches 
which  he  had  heard  that  evening, 
that  it  was  likewise  unpopular 
with  the  agricultural  interest. 
That  was  the  fate  of  every  man  in 
his  situation  who  endeavoured  to 
do  what  was  fair  to  all  parties. 
On  a  division,  however,  in  a  House 
of  314  members,  Sir  W.  Ingilby’s 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  ten,  162  voting  for  it,  and  152 
against  it.  Lord  Althorp  imme¬ 
diately  declared,  that  “  the  decision 
of  the  House  had  certainly  placed 
his  majesty's  government  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  however,  after 
the  decision  the  House  had  come 
to,  notwithstanding  the  majority 
was  not  very  large,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  the  least  opposi¬ 
tion  or  objection  to  carry  the  reso¬ 
lution  into  effect/'  and  the  Com¬ 


mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  was 
postponed  for  a  few  days. 

After  deliberation,  however,  mi¬ 
nisters  resolved  to  get  the  vote 
rescinded,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  indirect.  Sir 
John  Key's  motion  to  repeal  the 
house  and  window  taxes  stood  for 
the  30th.  On  the  29th,  lord  Al¬ 
thorp  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
move  as  an  amendment  to  that  mo¬ 
tion,  “  That  a  great  deficiency  of  re¬ 
venue  would  be  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  malt-tax  to  JOs.  per 
quarter,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  houses  and  windows,  which 
could  only  be  supplied  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  general  tax  upon  pro¬ 
perty  5  and  that,  as  the  effect  of  that 
course  would  be  to  change  the  whole 
financial  system  of  the  country,  it 
would  at  present  be  inexpedient  to 
adopt  it."  Ministers,  he  added,  felt 
it  desirable  to  bring  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  the  malt- tax 
again  before  the  House  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  member  might 
see  the  consequences  of  adhering 
to  the  resolution  which  had  been 
voted.  He  denied,  that  he  had 
given  any  pledge  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  or  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

“  What  I  said — 1  mav  not  be  ac- 
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curate  as  to  the  precise  words,  but 
what  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I 
believe  I  did  say,  was  this — that 
though  the  question  had  been  car¬ 
ried  by  a  small  majority,  I  would 
not  take  the  advantage  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning  of  the  support  of 
such  gentlemen  as  had  subse¬ 
quently  come  into  the  House,  by 
taking  another  division  on  the 
question  ;  for,  by  the  forms  of  the 
House,  I  had  a  right  to  divide  the 
House  upon  the  main  question, 
even  after  the  amendment  had  been 
carried."  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  the 
marquis  of  Chandos,  Mr,  Tenny- 
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son,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  M. 
Attwood,  while  they  admitted,  that 
the  explanation  now  given  must  be 
received,  all  stated,  that  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  them  had 
been  very  different.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  thought  lord  Althorp  said, 

that  though  the  majority  was 
small,  yet  he  certainly  felt  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  the  passing  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  or  that  he  should  not  oppose 
it and  Mr.  Attwood  understood 
him  to  have  said,  u  that  the  vote 
had  placed  the  government  in  a 
state  of  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  but,  after  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  had  come,  he  could 
not  think  of  offering  any  opposition 
to  the  carrying  it  into  effect. ”  Sir 
J.  Wrottesley,  again,  and  Mr. 
Benett,  confirmed  lord  A1  thorp's 
explanation.  However  that  might 
be,  members  in  the  majority  said 
it  was  plain  there  was  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescind  the  vote,  and  en¬ 
treated  the  House  not  to  plunge 
into  the  disgrace  of  rescinding,  at 
the  command  of  the  government, 
a  resolution  deliberately  adopted 
on  a  motion,  not  introduced  by 
surprise,  but  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  for  weeks.  In  truth, 
lord  A1  thorp’s  explanation  merely 
amounted  to  this,  that  he  said  he 
would  not  ask  them  to  rescind  it 
immediately  ;  and  he  neither  con¬ 
ferred  any  great  boon,  nor  acted 
very  directly,  in  making  this  mean, 
that  he  would  call  on  them,  if  he 
chose,  to  rescind  it  four  days  after¬ 
wards. 

The  mode  of  doing  it,  by  the 
resolution  already  mentioned,  and 
which  lord  Althorp,  on  the  30th, 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Hir 
John  Key’s  motion,  to  repeal  the 
house  and  window  duties,  was  still 
more  indirect.  The  vote  had  been 
passed  simply  on  the  merits  of  the 


malt-tax ;  the  amendment  mixed 
it  up  with  other  matters  with 
which  it  was  assumed  it  might,  or 
would  come  to  be  connected,  and 
then  said,  that  this  mixture — not 
the  repeal  of  one-half  of  the  malt- 
tax, — but  the  repeal  of  one- half  of 
the  malt-tax,  added  to  a  total  re¬ 
peal  of  certain  other  taxes,  was  in¬ 
expedient.  The  House  had  al¬ 
ready  voted  the  former.  If  the  re¬ 
solution  was  true,  this  vote  might 
be  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
reduce  the  other  taxes,  the  repeal 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  voted, 
but  to  join  them  together,  was  to 
say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  should  ever  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits.  In  this  way,  any 
quantity  of  proposed  practicable 
reductions  might  be  joined  together 
to  make  up  one  great  reduction, 
which  might  be  easily  shewn  to  be 
impracticable.  Accordingly,  after 
sir  John  Key’s  motion  had  been 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  sir  William  Ingilby,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  al¬ 
ready  voted,  had  been  smothered 
by  that  of  the  repeal  of  the  house 
and  window  tax,  moved  to  strike 
out  of  Lord  Althorp’s  amend¬ 
ment  all  the  words  relating  to  the 
malt-tax.  Hitherto,  he  had  been  a 
supporter  of  ministers,  but  hence¬ 
forth  withdrew  from  them  all  con¬ 
fidence.  Major  Handley,  another 
representative  of  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  in  supporting  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  said,  that  thinking  he  under¬ 
stood  the  English  language,  he  had 
started  for  Lincolnshire,  after  the 
division  on  the  26th,  and  had  told 
his  constituents,  that  half  the 
malt-tax  had  been  repealed.  Mr. 
Baring  thought,  that  if  the  vote 
was  to  be  rescinded,  it  should  be 
done,  at  least,  with  something  like 
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decency  and  propriety,  by  a  formal 
resolution — and  Sir  T.  Freeman  tie 
declared,  that,  although  he  had 
not  voted  for  the  resolution,  he 
would  vote  against  rescinding  it, 
for  the  House  was  bound  to  keep 
the  promises  which  it  had  made  to 
the  people.  Sir  W.  Ingilby’s 
amendment  was  rejected  by  285 
against  131;  so  that  of, the  ma¬ 
jority  of  162  who  had  carried  the 
resolution,  31  had  either  staid 
away,  or  voted  to  rescind  it.  As 
lord  Althorp’s  amendment  affected 
the  malt-tax  only,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  taxes,  it  was 
not  very  clear  that  the  resolution, 
which  was  a  pure  and  simple  reso* 
lution  as  to  that  tax  alone,  might 
not  yet  be  good,  and  sir  W.  Ingleby 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
founded  on  it,  but  this  was  re¬ 
jected  by  238  to  162. 

The  assessed  taxes  themselves 
formed  a  still  more  dangerous 
stumbling  block  to  ministers,  being 
imposts  which  more  directly  affect¬ 
ed  large  constituencies ;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  above  all,  become  objects  of 
abhorrence  to  the  large  constituen¬ 
cies  of  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  already  mentioned,  Sir 
John  Key  moved  for  their  repeal 
on  the  oOth  of  April.  Fie  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  house-tax,  because  it 
was  a  tax  not  on  property,  but  on 
trade  and  industry.  The  very 
mode  of  imposing  it  proved  this, 
unless  the  assessors  and  commis¬ 
sioners  were  supposed  to  be  per¬ 
jured.  For  instance,  by  the  oaths 
of  the  assessors,  there  were  only 
four  houses  in  Bedfordshire  worth 
more  than  70/.  per  annum,  and 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
those  four  was  sworn  to  be  under 
1,200/.  Bedfordshire,  be  it  re¬ 
collected,  contained  Woburn-ab- 
bey,  W rest-part,  Oakley-house, 
Warden,  Ampthill-place,  Hannes- 
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house,  Coplee-house,  Bletsoe-park, 
Melchburn-park,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  elegant  and  commo¬ 
dious  houses,  the  seats  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  each  of  which,  with 
their  rateable  appurtenances,  was 
worth  thousands  of  pounds.  If 
this  were  intended  to  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  tax  upon 
property,  why  did  all  those  noble 
dwellings  escape  with  the  annual 
payment  of  F70/.,  while  the  City 
of  London  Tavern  alone  actually 
paid  141/.  13s.  4^/.,  although  there 
were  not  in  the  whole  house  rooms 
in  which  the  proprietor  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  could  sleep,  every  part  of  it 
being  devoted  to  trade,  [in  which, 
indeed,  its  whole  value  consisted  ? 
In  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and 
Cornhill,  as  appeared  by  a  return 
to  Parliament,  i  GO  houses,  indis¬ 
criminately  taken,  were  assessed  at 
the  sum  of  1 6, 300/.,  or  upwards  of 
160/.  each  upon  an  average;  yet, 
except  in  the  metropolitan  and 
manufacturing  counties,  there  was 
not  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
England  and  Wales  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  assessed  to  the  same 
amount,  although,  upon  a  moder¬ 
ate  calculation,  drawn  from  topo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  accounts 
there  could  not  be  less  than 
7,000  or  8,000  mansions  and 
dwelling-houses  which  had  cost 
from  2,000/.  to  200,000/.  in  their 
erection.  The  average  cost  of  the 
houses  in  Cornhill  and  Cheapside 
might  be  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/. 
What,  then,  constituted  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  value  at  which  it  was 
assessed,  hut  the  trade  carried  on  in 
it?  And  it  wras  manifest,  that  a  tax, 
which  fastened  with  relentless  se¬ 
verity  upon  the  latter  description 
of  houses,  was  not  a  tax  upon  pro¬ 
perty,  but  a  tax  upon  trace  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Besides^  it  was  not  only 
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mere  shops  and  warehouses,  that 
were  instruments  of  trade.  The 
numberless  houses  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  which  were  adjacent  to  the 
shopkeeping  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  were  equally  houses  used  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  many,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  resorted  daily  to  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  London  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  means  of  subsistence  ; 
it  being  almost  impossible  for  per¬ 
sons,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
health  of  themselves  and  families, 
to  bear  the  close  confinement  of 
the  more  densely-peopled  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  The  relief  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  granted  to  the  shop¬ 
keeping  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
cities  was  a  mere  delusion  :  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  shop- 
windows  to  the  remaining  number 
of  the  windows  of  the  house  bore 
no  relation  to  the  dilference  of  the 
annual  value  of  those  houses,  which 
was  constituted  by  their  trading 
advantages  and  local  situation. 
The  gross  injustice  which  pressed 
upon  the  City  of  London  Tavern 
in  the  manner  he  had  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  on  houses  similarly 
situated,  would  be  in  no  way  re¬ 
dressed  by  the  noble  Lord’s  modi¬ 
fication,  and  the  relief  to  the  shop¬ 
keepers  would  be  only  as  one  to 
ten,  while  the  injustice  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  tax,  as  compared 
with  the  non-producing  part  of 
the  community,  was  as  ten  to  one. 
Ti  ic  windows  of  the  shops  were 
generally  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and 
contributed  perhaps  only  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number,  while  the 
value  of  the  shop  constituted  three- 
quarters  of  the  annual  rent;  and 
yet  the  fallacious  criterion  of 
shop-windows  was  to  be  made  the 
standard  of  relief.  Were  not  mer¬ 
chants  and  merchants’  clerks,  ship 
insurance  and  produce  brokers^ 


tavern  and  victualling-house  keep¬ 
ers,  schoolmasters,  and  profession¬ 
al  men,  lodging-house-keepers, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  clerks, 
who  were  crowded  together  in  the 
almost  numberless  streets  of  pri¬ 
vate  residences  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  and  compelled  to  pay 
high  rents,  by  the  necessity  of 
being  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
industry  in  crowded  towns  and 
cities,  as  much  producers  of  wealth 
and  entitled  to  relief  as  the  shop¬ 
keepers  of  the  kingdom  ?  The 
people  objected  to  the  house  and 
window* tax  as  unjust  in  principle, 
oppressive  in  detail,  inquisitorial 
and  vexatious  in  its  imposition 
and  collection ;  it  was  suscep¬ 
tible  of  no  modification  which 
could  take  away  its  objectionable 
character;  and  they  would  never 
cease  to  complain — and  he  would 
never  cease  to  advocate  their  com¬ 
plaints — till  it  was  entirely  re¬ 
pealed.  The  window-tax,  besides 
being  liable  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  house -tax,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  was  injurious 
to  the  health  and  comforts  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  only  progressive 
increase  that  had  prevented  its  ill- 
consequences  from  forcibly  intrud¬ 
ing  themselves  on  public  notice. 
In  many  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
in  those  old  houses  which  had 
been  converted  into  separate  tene¬ 
ments  for  the  poor,  the  closing  of 
windows,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  taxes,  had  been  carried  on  to 
an  extent  most  injurious  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
The  people,  finding  that  they  could 
not  extend  the  laws  to  meet  their 
comforts,  had  circumscribed  their 
comforts  to  meet  the  lawrs.  Build¬ 
ers  had,  in  fact,  built  according 
to  the  Window-tax  Act,  and  every 
contrivance  that  ingenuity  could 
suggest  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
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construction  of  houses  to  curtail 
the  employment  of  glass,  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  their  inmates. 

Lord  Althorp,  though  he  stated 
certain  alterations  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  in  the  contem¬ 
plated  exemption  of  shops,  did  not 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house  and  window 
tax  on  its  own  merits,  for,  as  has 
been  seen,  he  added  to  it  one-half 
of  the  malt-duty,  and  used  the 
joint  amount  of  both  as  a  reason 
for  reducing  neither.  His  argu¬ 
ment  was,  if  you  reduce  the  one, 
you  must  reduce  the  other ;  if  you 
reduce  both,  you  must  have  a  pro¬ 
perty  tax,  which  ought  not  to  be 
adopted;  therefore  you  ought  to 
reduce  neither.  He  avowed  his 
opinion,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
repeal  of  the  malt  duty  taking  place, 
and  the  consequent  substitution  of 
another  tax  in  its  stead,  it  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  take  off  the 
whole  of  the  duty.  In  the  same 
light  he  considered  the  present 
motion  ;  and  he  believed  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  common  fairness  and 
justice,  to  extend  so  large  a  relief 
to  one  class  of  the  people  without 
giving  some  relief  to  another  class. 
He  therefore  certainly  did  think, 
that  if  the  House  persevered  in  its 
intention  to  reduce  the  malt-tax, 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  it  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  favour  its  adoption  ;  and  that 
course  must  necessarily  produce  an 
alteration  in  the  financial  system 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  any 
gentleman  to  adopt  those  proposi¬ 
tions  without  at  the  same  time 
being  prepared  to  vote  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  property-tax.  It  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  alterna¬ 


tive,  and  to  see  whether  it  was  one 
which  in  prfidence  and  discretion 
the  House  ought  to  adopt.  If  a 
property  tax  were  adopted  at  all,  it 
could  not  be  a  very  small  one.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  desirable  to  raise 
10,000,000/.  or  11,000,000/.  by 
a  property-tax,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  other  taxes.  In  this  case  it 
was  quite  clear,  that  it  would  be  a 
property-tax  applying  generally. 
He  did  not  then  wish  to  argue  the 
question  of  the  policy  or  the  im¬ 
policy  of  such  a  course — his  own 
opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  ;  but  he  thought  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  propose  such  a  tax,  unless 
it  were  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  must 
say,  that  he  never  recollected  any 
tax  so  universally  unpopular  as  the 
property-tax  of  1816;  and  why 
were  they  to  suppose  that  a  similar 
tax  would  be  more  popular  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Some  persons 
had  talked  of  modifying  and  alter¬ 
ing  the  system  of  1816;  but  if  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
raised  by  the  substitution  of  a  pro¬ 
perty-tax  in  lieu  of  other  taxes, 
it  would  be  impossible  not  to  make 
it  universal — impossible  to  exempt 
one  class  and  lay  it  on  another. 
To  do  so  would  be  the  grossest  in¬ 
justice.  He  had  heard  of  laying 
a  property-tax  upon  capital  really 
invested,  upon  rent,  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  of  money,  mortgages,  and 
annuities,  and  of  leaving  produc¬ 
tive  capital  entirely  exempt. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  ? 
Let  the  House  figure  the  case  of  a 
small  fundholder  living  near  a 
great  manufacturer.  What  would 
be  his  feelings  to  find  himself  taxed 
for  his  little  property  while  his 
rich  neighbour  was  entirely  exempt 
from  the  burthen  of  taxation  ? 
Others,  again,  seeing  the  objections 
to  a  property-tax,  were  prepared  to 
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adopt  an  income  tax,  and  urged 
that  an  income-tax  would  be  the 
most  equal  system  of  taxation,  and 
should  be  made  perpetual  ;  but 
could  this  be  done  with  any  degree 
of  justice  ?  He  was  convinced 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  extremely 
unpopular,  and  that  before  it  had 
been  many  years  in  operation,  the 
table  of  the  House  would  be  covered 
with  petitions  for  its  repeal. 
What,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the 
situation  of  the  country  ?  He 
must  say  he  thought  it  was  rest¬ 
ing  the  financial  system  of  the 
country  on  a  very  precarious  basis, 
and  that  the  results  of  such  a 
course  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
fraught  with  danger.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  as  an  amend¬ 
ment — That  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  which  would  be  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
malt  to  10s.  the  quarter,  and  by 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  houses  and 
windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by 
the  substitution  of  a  general  tax 
upon  property  and  income,  and  an 
extensive  change  in  our  whole 
financial  system,  which  would  at 
present  be  inexpedient.”  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  3 55  against  157. 

The  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  House,  on  the  2 1st  May, 
by  Sir  S.  Whalley,  who  wished  to 
have  it  discussed,  unembarrassed  by 
any  connection  with  the  Malt-tax, 
or  with  the  necessity  of  an  income 
or  property- tax.  For  the  purpose, 
at  the  same  time,  of  giving  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  other  arrange¬ 
ments  which  might  be  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  by  this  repeal  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  he  delayed  the  period  at 
which  the  repeal  should  come  into 
operation.  The  resolution  moved 
by  him  was,  u  that  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  house,  that  all  taxes 
upon  houses  and  windows  shall 


cease  on  the  5th  of  October,  1803. 
Ministers  resisted  it  upon  the 
ground,  that  such  a  reduction  was 
irreconcilable  with  a  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  the  country,  and  the  proper 
efficiency  of  the  national  establish¬ 
ments.  They  maintained,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  pressure,  and  the 
unequal  pressure,  of  the  house- 
tax  was  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  Great 
Britain  was  2,84 6,170.  Of  these, 
only  430,607  were  charged  with 
the  house- tax,  which  proved  that 
thepressure  did  not  fall  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  The  re¬ 
solution  was  lost  by  273  to  T24. 

The  popularity  of  ministers  and 
their  adherents,  those  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially,  who  represented  metropo¬ 
litan  constituencies,  suffered  deep¬ 
ly  from  the  opposition  made  to 
these  motions.  Sir  John  C.  Hob- 
house,  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  members  for  West¬ 
minster,  was  so  bound,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  his  repeated  declarations 
in  the  blouse  and  on  the  hustings, 
that  these  were  taxes  which  ought 
to  be  removed,  that  he  resigned 
his  office.  But  he  did  not  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
his  former  opinions.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  resigned  his  office,  he 
resigned  likewise  his  scat,  and  did 
not  vote  on  Sir  John  Key  s  motion. 
He  immediately  came  forward 
again  as  a  candidate ;  but  the 
electors  voted,  That  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  and  Sir  J.C.  Hobhouse — the 
one  by  opposing  the  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
and  the  other  by  deserting  his  post 
of  duty  when  his  services  were 
most  needed-— had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  electors  of  West¬ 
minster;”  and  that  they  regarded 
his  retirement  from  office  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  on  the  electors, 
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by  a  specious  appearance  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  better  to  enable  him 
to  frustrate  all  attempts  for  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  taxes.  On 
the  hustings,  the  mob,  in  spite  of 
all  entreaties  and  remonstrances, 
would  not  allow  him  to  open  his 
mouth ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  poll,  he  was  in  a  minority, 
Colonel  Evans,  a  more  radical  mem¬ 
ber,  having  been  returned.  Dr. 
Lushington,  too,  and  Mr.  W. 
Brougham,  were  called  on  to  re¬ 
sign,  by  votes  of  meetings  of  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
and  Southwark,  which  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  respectively  represented. 
This  was  not  all.  In  almost  every 
parish  in  London,  public  meetings 
were  held,  which  passed  resolutions 
to  adopt  the  Irish  mode  of  agita¬ 
tion  by  refusing  to  pay  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  ;  and  associations  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding, 
by  mutual  co-operation,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  political  union,  so  lately  the 
menacing  and  multitudinous  sup¬ 
porters  of  ministers, — and  to  whom 
a  minister  had  described  the  voice 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  44  the  whisper  of  a  fac¬ 
tion/’ — now  resolved,  u  That  his 
Majesty’s  ministers,  by  violating 
the  constitution  in  Ireland,  refus¬ 
ing  all  inquiry  into  public  distress, 
by  continuing  the  taxes  on  houses 
and  windows,  and  especially  by  ab¬ 
solutely  forcing  on  the  country  the 
whole  of  the  malt-tax,  after  the 
House  of  Commons  had  delibe¬ 
rately  resolved,  only  three  days 
before,  to  abolish  it  partially,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  be  implored  to  dismiss 
from  his  counsels,  f  men  who  had 
proved  themselves  either  utterly 
unable  or  unwilling  to  extricate 
the  country  from  the  difficulties 


and  dangers  with  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded.’  ”  Another  result  of  the 
excitation  was  the  holding  of  a 
large  public  meeting  in  the  open 
air,  near  Coldbath-fields  prison, 
to  adopt  preparatory  measures 
for  holding  a  national  convention, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  and 
securing  the  rights  of  the  people.” 
A  proclamation  was  issued  from 
the  Home  Office  prohibiting  the 
meeting  as  being  illegal  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  public  peace.  The 
meeting,  however,  was  held.  Its 
proceedings  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  the  police  dispersed  it  for¬ 
cibly,  and,  it  was  maintained,  with 
unnecessary  harshness.  One  of  the 
police  was  killed  with  a  dagger, 
and  another  severely  wounded. 
The  Coroner’s  jury,  so  inflamed 
was  the  public  mind,  returned  a 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide,  on 
the  ground  of  the  conduct  of  the 
police.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  quashed  the  inqui¬ 
sition,  and  one  of  the  offenders  was 
brought  to  trial  on  an  indictment; 
but  the  petty  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  Not  guilty. 

Sinecures  and  pensions,  and  re- 
ductions  of  salaries,  likewise  formed 
departments  in  which  the  Reform 
Act  had  found  prolific  sources  of 
strength,  and  in  which  the  re¬ 
formers  expected  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  particularly  and  most 
beneficial! v  active.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  Mr.  Plume  made  the 
first  attack  upon  sinecures,  by 
moving,  et  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  House  that  the  utmost  at¬ 
tention  to  economy  in  all  the 
branches  of  public  expenditure  is 
at  all  times  a  great  and  important 
puty,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  sinecure  offices, 
and  offices  held  by  deputy  in  the 
army  and  navy,  are  unnecessary 
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and  inexpedient  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
munerating  public  services/'  His 
object  was,  to  enable  ministers  to 
reduce  the  taxes  which  oppressed 
the  people  by  abolishing  those 
sinecure  offices,  to  the  payment  of 
which  so  much  of  these  taxes  was 
most  unnecessarily  applied ;  and 
it  acquired  an  additional  import¬ 
ance  from  the  consideration  that  it 
was  the  first  specific  measure  of 
economical  reform  on  which  a  re¬ 
formed  House  of  Commons  was 
called  upon  to  vote.  He  would 
not  have  brought  it  forward,  at 
that  early  period  of  the  Session, 
and  should  have  awaited  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  of  the  noble  lord, 
until  the  estimates  for  the  year 
were  under  consideration,  but  for 
the  death  of  the  governor  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  a  military  sinecure  appoint¬ 
ment.  Were  he  to  defer  his  mo¬ 
tion  longer,  the  appointment  might 
be  filled  up,  so  as  to  defeat  so  far 
the  economical  object  he  had  in 
view.  That  this  appointment  would 
take  place,  unless  the  House,  by  its 
vote  on  his  motion  that  evening, 
decided  otherwise,  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  all  similar  military 
sinecures, — the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Tower  for  example,  which  had 
become  vacant  since  last  ^Session, 
— had  been  promptly  filled  up  by 
ministers.  The  proposition  was 
not  founded  on  any  new  principle. 
It  had  been  recognised,  even  in  an 
unreformed  parliament.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  had  reported, 
in  1810,  “  That  economy,  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public,  expen¬ 
diture,  is,  at  all  times,  a  great  and 
important  service;  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  that  effective  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  by  Parliament 
for  the  abolition  of  sinecure  offices 
and  offices  held  by  deputy.”  I  hat 
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Committee  thus  recognised  the 
principle,  that  no  money  should 
be  paid  where  no  services  were 
performed.  An  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  giving  the  King  the 
power  of  rewarding  extraordinary 
serviceswithout  bringing  the  claims 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
House ;  but  whoever  would  read 
the  report  of  that  committee,  and 
investigate  the  subject  properly, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion — - 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  abolish  every  sinecure. 
Some  civil  sinecures  had  been 
abolished,  and  why  should  a  dis¬ 
tinction  be  made  in  favour  of 
military  and  naval  sinecures  ? — 
He  had  been  told,  that  none 
but  old  and  meritorious  offi¬ 
cers  were  placed  in  those  situa¬ 
tions  ;  but  in  a  list  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  which  was  33,000/.,  there  was 
one  of  J75Z.  to  the  governor  of 
Dartford,  which  was  held  at  one 
time  by  a  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who 
was  a  civilian,  and  who,  on  the 
motion  of  a  right  lion,  member, 
was  removed  on  that  ground. 
These  offices  might  be  given  to 
worthy  and  deserving  men ;  but 
his  fear  was,  that  they  were  given 
to  unworthy  men.  Who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Tower  in  the  room  of  General 
Loftus?  Undoubtedly  some  officer 
of  long  standing,  who  had  done 
great  service  to  his  country — it 
was  the  Earl  of  Munster  !  Would 
any  one  contend,  that  if  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  House, 
anything  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  such  a  plan  should  be 
pursued  ?  That  nobleman  was 
succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  Tower  by  his  brother.  Lord 
Fitzclarence.  What  services  had 
he  done,  or  what  reason  could  be 
brought  forward,  on  the  part  of 
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the  government,  for  placing  him 
in  that  situation  ?  If  put  in  com¬ 
parison  with  many  officers  whose 
merits  would  entitle  them  to  re¬ 
wards  which  thev  did  not  receive, 

*  ' 

the  result  would  be,  that  he  must 
sink.  This  was  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  sinecure 
offices  were  abused.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  whether,  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  they  would  not  support  the 
motion,  unless  they  heard  some 
very  extraordinary  reason  why  they 
should  not  ?  The  governor  of  Ber¬ 
wick  was  a  non-resident.  The  can¬ 
non  had  all  been  removed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle;  there  was  not  a  sin¬ 
glepiece  of  artillery  left,  and  there 
was  no  duty  to  be  performed.  It 
was,  then,  a  perfect  mockery  to  keep 
up  the  office.  There  were  Black¬ 
ness,  Carlisle,  Chester,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitt’s, 
and  other  places,  all  of  which  had 
governors  or  lieutenant-governors, 
who  were  non-residents.  lie  should 
be  sorry  to  mention  names,  but 
those  he  had  specified  were  con¬ 
nected  with  cases  which  it  was  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  House  were 
gross  abuses.  If  ministers  were 
not  strong  enough  to  contend 
against  the  influence  which  sus¬ 
tained  these  abuses,  let  the  House 
stand  between  them  and  that  in¬ 
fluence.  If  there  were  cases  of 
merit,  let  them  be  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  let  not 
ministers  want  assistance. 

To  the  first  resolution,  which 
merely  affirmed  a  truism,  ministers 
made  no  objection.  To  the  second, 
they  did  not  oppose  a  direct  nega¬ 
tive,  but  met  it  by  moving  the 
previous  question.  They  argued, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
wait  till  the  estimates  came  under 
discussion,  when  the  House  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
Vol.  LXXV. 


an  opinion,  by  a  separate  and  sub¬ 
stantive  motion,  on  every  one  of 
these  offices,  which  were  impro¬ 
perly  called  sinecures,  as  they  came 
annually  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  It  was  said,  that 
when  any  cases  of  officers  deserving 
public  reward  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament,  they 
would  meet  with  due  attention. 
But  the  thing  to  be  feared  was, 
— and  it  was  a  common  fault  of 
popular  assemblies — that  the  house 
would  grant  a  larger  sum  of  money 
than  the  justice  of  the  case  re¬ 
quired.  In  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  too,  there  was  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  House  to  dispense 
rewards  to  officers  of  the  Crown. 
It  always  had  been  considered,  and 
always  must  be  considered,  in  a 
mixed  monarchical  government, that 
the  disposal  of  patronage  of  that 
kind  rested  with  the  king.  It  wars 
true,  that  there  used  to  exist  a 
certain  number  of  sinecure  lieute¬ 
nant-governorships  in  the  West™ 
India  islands ;  but,  by  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  one  general-governor 
was  appointed  for  several  islands, 
and  resident  lieutenant-governors 
wrere  nominated  for  the  smaller 
islands.  In  this  manner  all  the 
sinecure  offices  were  abolished,  and 
a  saving  of  17,000/.  or  18,000/. 
effected  to  the  public.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  residence  being  now  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  these  islands.  Sir  James  Bathurst, 
who  was  formerly  one  of  those 
officers,  w^as  obliged  to  resign  the 
situation.  That  gentleman  had, 
for  a  long  period,  been  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  public  duties,  and  bis 
health  had  been  impaired  in  the 
service.  He  bad  been  military  se¬ 
cretary  and  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Crown  to  overlook  his  me- 
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rit.  That  was  not  a  case  which 
ministers  could  have  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  House  ;  yet  it  was  a  case 
which  called  for  compensation, 
and  his  Majesty  had  therefore 
been  advised,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  to  appoint  him  to  the 
governorship  of  Berwick,  one  of 
those  situations  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  motion  to  extinguish. 
No  doubt,  these  places  might  be 
improperly  disposed  of ;  but  the 
House  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  could  not  be  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  the  annual  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  These  naval  and  military  ap¬ 
pointments  were  not  sinecures,  nor 
were  the  emoluments  attached  to 
them  pensions ;  and  they  could  not 
be  discontinued  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  both  of  the  army  and 
navy.  They  differed  from  pensions, 
inasmuch  as  their  emoluments  did 
not  attach  to  their  offices,  but 
passed  annually  under  the  revision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  the  power  of  marking  its  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  claims  of 
those  who  held  them,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  the  salary  usually  paid  for  their 
support.  In  the  navy  there  only 
remained  two  generals,  and  four 
colonels  of  marines,  a  vice-admiral, 
and  a  rear-admiral  of  England  ; 
and  the  whole  amount  of  salary 
received  by  them  was  4,740/.  The 
vice-admirals  of  England  appointed 
since  the  year  1781,  when  the 
office  was  first  created,  were,  Lord 
Rodney,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Brld- 
port,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  Admiral 
Sir  W.  Young,  Lord  de  Saumarez, 
and  Lord  Exmouth,  and  Admiral 
Sir  E.  Thornborough.  The  last 
was  a  veteran  who  could  boast 
of  having  spent  40  years  in  the 
naval  service  of  his  country.,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  when  his  present 
Majesty  first  went  to  sea,  and, 
what  wras  more,  was  lieutenant  in 


the  same  ship  in  which  his  Majesty 
himself  served.  He  next  proceeded 
to  read  to  the  House  the  names  of 
the  rear-admirals  of  England  with¬ 
in  the  same  time.  They  were,  Sir 
A.  Hood,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Brid- 
port,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  Sir  W. 
Young,  Lord  de  Saumarez,  Lord 
Northesk,  Sir  T.  Foley,  and  Sir 
George  Martin.  Both  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lord  Collirigwood  had  been 
generals  of  marines;  and,  in  the 
list  of  colonels  of  marines,  were  to 
be  found  some  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  that  had  ever  graced  the 
British  navy.  The  appointments 
complained  of  were  proper  rewards 
for  services  actually  performed,  and 
the  true  question  raised  by  the 
motion,  as  explained,  was,  whether 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  acting  through  its 
responsible  advisers,  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  or  of  confidence  in  one  go¬ 
vernment  or  another:  but  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  should 
leave  the  distribution  of  military 
rewards  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
subject,  however,  to  its  own  annual 
revision,  or  take  them  all  to  itself 
without  any  immediate  responsibi¬ 
lity  ?  The  motion  was  rejected, 
and  the  previous  question  carried 
by  a  majority  of  232  to  138. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  two  resolutions, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Flume,  1.  That, 
on  all  future  vacancies  of  sinecure 
offices  in  the  civil  or  Colonial  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country,  no  new  ap¬ 
pointment.  shall  be  made,  nor  any 
salary,  allowances,  or  emoluments* 
granted  ;  and,  2ndly,  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  receive  an  appointment 
to  any  situation  to  Which  emolu¬ 
ment  is  attached,  the  duties  bf: 
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which  are  to  be  performed  by 
deputy. 

Oil  the  16th  of  July,  a  reso¬ 
lution  moved  by  Mr.  Ruthven, 
“  That  the  reduction  of  taxation 
and  the  diminution  of  the  public 
burthens,  by  every  attention  to 
economy,  are  objects  of  paramount 
importance,  and  that  in  justice  to 
the  people  who  pay  taxes,  all  sine¬ 
cure  places  should  be  abolished 
throughout  the  British  empire,” 
Was  carried  against  ministers  by  a 
majority  of  9. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Harvey 
moved  for  a  return  of  all  persons 
on  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
pension  lists,  specifying  the  sums 
received  by  each  individual,  and 
the  public  grounds,  or  other  con¬ 
sideration,  as  far  as  practicable,  on 
account  of  which  they  had  been 
granted.  Lord  Althorp  had  no 
objection  to  that  part  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  referred  to  pensions  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  but  could 
not  accede  to  its  being  extended  to 
pensions  on  the  civil  list ;  for  the 
latter,  being  guaranteed  during  the 
life  of  the  monarch,  could  properly 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  Par¬ 
liament  only  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign,  whereas  the  former 
were  completely  under  the  control 
of  Parliament.  The  motion  hav¬ 
ing  been  limited  in  this  manner, 
the  committee  was  granted. 

On  the  estimates,  Mr.  Hume 
laboured  in  vain  to  reduce  the 
number  of  seamen  from  27,000  to 
20,000,  only  44  members  voting  for 
his  motion,  against  347.  He  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  attempting 
to  procure  a  reduction  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  men  in  the  army, 
and  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the 
allowances  to  the  yeomanry. 

The  annual  motion  to  abolish 
Pegging  in  the  army  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  who  reminded  mb 
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nisters,  that  many  of  themselves 
and  their  adherents,  were  bound, 
by  previous  votes,  to  support  him. 
When  he  had  submitted  a  similar 
propositioh  on  March  25,  1824,  it 
was  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Nottingham  (Sir  R.  Ferguson),  and 
he  now  observed  many  gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  ministerial  benches, 
who  supported  him  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Amongst  the  47  members 
who  voted  for  the  proposition  were. 
Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Denison,  Lord  Duncannon,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Lennard, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Colonel  Maberly, 
Mr.  Phillips,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  J.  Wrottes- 
ley ;  and  the  tellers  were,  Joseph 
Hu  me  and  J.  C.  Hobhouse.  Of 
course,  he  expected  all  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  vote  with  him  upon  the 
present  occasion.  In  1827,  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Hobhouse,  said, 
u  He  had  attentively  listened  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  gallant 
officers  in  the  army  on  the  subject; 
but  the  only  reason  they  gave  for 
defending  flogging  that  he  could 
discover  was,  that  it  ought  to  be 
continued  because  it  had  existed. 
He  had  heard  an  officer  say,  that 
in  his  regiment  some  of  the  men 
were  brought  out  so  frequently  to 
be  flogged,  that  they  were  know  n 
by  the  name  of  the  flogging-blocks; 
and  this  circumstance  demonstrated 
that,  so  far  from  flogging  making 
them  better  soldiers,  or  men,  no 
good  could  be  derived  from  it ;  and 
as  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  re¬ 
volting  custom,  it  ought  to  be  abo¬ 
lished,  as  being  a  national  disgrace, 
and  as  placing  our  army,  in  its 
discipline  and  honour,  second  to 
that  of  France.”  And,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  hoped,  Cf  that  no  session 
would  be  suffered  to  pass  away, 
without  some  effort  being  made  to 
relieve  the  soldier  from  this  abo*. 
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minable  punishment.”  He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  right  lion,  baronet, 
and  hoped  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
British  army,  whose  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  honour,  would  no 
longer  be  treated  like  brutes.  The 
punishment  of  slaves  in  the  colonies 
was  restricted  to  fifteen  lashes, 
whilst  the  British  soldier  was 
usually  subjected  to  300,  400,  or 
500  lashes.  He  could  not  believe, 
that  the  soldier  was  so  much  worse 
than  the  slave,  as  to  justify  that 
disproportion  of  punishment. 

Lord  Althorp  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise,  that  Mr.  Hume  should  have 
read  his  name  as  one  of  a  minority 
on  this  question.  He  did  think 
that  he  had  never  voted  on  any  one 
of  the  motions;  he  knew  he  had 
never  voted  against  the  question. 
He  had  thought,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  still  thought,  that  the 
weight  of  military  authority  was  so 
great,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  take  away  this  punishment  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  officer.  He  admit¬ 
ted,  that  it  was  a  punishment 
against  which  every  one’s  best  feel¬ 
ings  must  revolt ;  but  he  should 
feel,  that  it  was  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  a  responsibility  which  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  taking,  if  he 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
body  of  officers  of  the  army,  and 
gave  a  vote  for  taking  away  a  pu¬ 
nishment  which  they  said  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  If  the  punishment  was 
abolished  at  home,  and  continued 
abroad,  the  experiment  would  be 
a  dangerous  one.  If  any  process 
could  be  suggested  by  which  the 
punishmentcould  be  safely  removed, 
lie  was  ready  to  give  it  his  conside¬ 
ration  ;  but,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  however  painful  it  was  to 
him  to  vote  against  the  proposition, 


it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  dutv  if  he  did  not  do  his  besti 
to  oppose  it. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson  confessed,  tha 
the  motion  placed  him  in  a  very 
unpleasant  situation  ;  he  could  noi 
vote  for  it,  and  he  would  not  vote 
against  it.  The  usual  arguments 
were  brought  forward  on  both 
sides,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by 
only  eleven  votes,  there  being  14(. 
for  it,  and  151  against  it. 

A  still  stronger  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  House,  in  relatior 
to  the  impressment  of  seamen 
On  the  15th  of  August,  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  moved  a  resolution,  “  Thai 
the  forcible  impressment  of  sea¬ 
men  for  his  Majesty’s  navy  is 
unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  un¬ 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  avail  itself  o 
the  present  period  of  profound 
peace  to  provide  some  means  o 
manning  the  ships  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  time  of  war,  without  r 
violation  of  the  liberties  of  an\ 

V 

class  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.’ 
Several  members  having  expressei 
themselves  favourable  to  the  spirit 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  form,  o 
the  motion,  as  going,  in  presen 
circumstances,  too  far,  it  was  al 
tered  to  the  following :  “  That  i 
is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  avai 
itself  of  the  present  period  of  pro 
found  peace,  to  institute  an  inqui 
ry,  in  order  to  ascertain  whet  lie 
some  mode  may  not  be  devised  c 
manning  ships  in  time  of  war  with 
out  having  recourse  to  the  practic 
of  impressment.”  This  resolutio: 
the  ministry  met,  by  moving  th 
previous  question,  which,  howevei 
they  carried  only  by  a  majority  ( 
five,  fifty-four  having  voted  fc 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  resolution,  an 
fifty-nine  against  it. 
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Bank  of  England  Charter-—  Government  Plan  for  its  Renewal 
— Motion  for  delaying  it  till  next  Session  lost — Debate  on  the  Reso¬ 
lution  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender— -Debate  on  the 
Remuneration  to  be  granted  to  the  Bonk — Bill  brought  in  and 
passed. — East  India  Company — Government  Plan  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Company — Resolutioyis  agreed  to  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Lords — Bill  brought  in  and  passed. 


THE  approaching  expiry  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  application  of  the 
Bank  for  a  renewal^  brought  before 
parliament  the  question,  whether, 
and  on  what  terms,  a  renewal 
should  be  granted.  After  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  Bank,  lord  Althorp 
opened  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  31st  of  May,  the  terms  on 
which  gOYernment  had  determined 
to  consent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
charter.  On  the  question,  wdiether 
the  issuing  of  the  paper  currency 
should  depend  on  one  bank,  or  on 
more  than  one,  they  had  deter¬ 
mined,  though  there  were  difficul¬ 
ties  on  both  sides,  that  a  single 
bank  would  be  better  than  to  have 
many  banks  rivalling  each  other, 
provided  that  single  bank  were 
placed  under  a  proper  check.  This 
check  was  to  be  the  regular  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bank  accounts.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Bank  had 
acted  in  the  management  of  its  af¬ 
fairs  seemed  to  have  been  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  3  viz.,  to  keep  one-third 
of  bullion  in  proportion  to  its  lia¬ 
bilities — to  allow  the  public  to  act 
on  the  currency,  and  not  force  it 
by  any  artificial  means-— to  allow 
their  circulation  gradually  to  di¬ 
minish  when  the  exchanges  were 


against  us,  and  the  drain  of  bullion 
became  great— and  when  the  ex¬ 
changes  turned  in  our  favour,  and 
the  bullion  came  back,  to  let  the 
circulation  gradually  expand  in 
proportion.  There  was  reason  and 
experience  in  favour  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  regular  publication  of 
the  Bank  accounts  would  always 
shew  whether  it  was  adhered  to. 
The  Bank,  therefore,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  weekly  return  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of  bills 
and  notes  in  circulation,  and  also 
of  deposits,  and  that  the  average 
of  such  issues  and  deposits  should 
be  published  quarterly.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly  was  to  extend  to  sixty-five 
miles  from  London ;  that  is,  no 
bank  of  issue,  consisting  of  more 
than  six  partners,  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  within  that  distance.  A 
smaller  distance  would,  he  thought, 
do  just  as  well ;  but,  in  the  com¬ 
munications  he  had  had  with  the 
Bank,  they  seemed  to  lay  some 
stress  on  the  same  distance  being 
continued ;  and  as  the  question  was 
not  one  in  which  the  public  was 
much  interested,  he  would  allow  it 
to  continue  as  it  was.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  to  be  renewed  for  twenty- 
one  years,  with  power  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
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year,  to  give  a  year’s  notice,  in 
which  case  the  charter  would  ex¬ 
pire  with  the  eleventh  year. 

In  the  contemplated  arrange¬ 
ment,  government  further  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  Bank  of  England 
paper  a  legal  tender  every  where, 
except  at  the  Bank  itself,  and  its 
branch  banks.  He  was  aware 
there  might  be  great  objections  to 
this  change  in  our  system  ;  but, 
instead  of  seeing  any  danger  in  it, 
it  seemed  to  him,  looking  at  the 
effects  which  had  been  produced 
by  sudden  panics,  that  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  much  good.  It  was 
said,  that  a  paper  currency  of  the 
same  nominal  value  as  gold  would 
drive  out  the  gold  ;  and  he  admit¬ 
ted,  that  this  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  issue  of  one-pound  notes  :  but 
as  we  were  to  have  no  such  paper 
currency  as  one-pound  notes,  there 
could  be  no  fear  that  the  gold  would 
be  driven  out  by  the  larger  notes. 
Another  objection  was,  that  this 
part  of  the  plan,  making,  as  it 
would,  a  run  on  country-banks  less 
detrimental,  might  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  them  less  careful  in 
the  amount  of  their  issues.  He 
did  not  think  it  would;  but,  allow¬ 
ing  the  objection  its  full  weight, 
the  advantages  of  the  change  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  in¬ 
conveniences  to  which  it  might  give 
rise.  It  would  prevent  any  great 
and  sudden  drain  on  the  country- 
banks,  and  through  them  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  When  a  run 
was  made  on  the  country  banks, 
they  made  every  exertion  to  pro¬ 
cure  gold.  Their  chief  resource 
was,  of  course,  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  them¬ 
selves  secure,  they  generally  got 
gold  to  a  larger  amount  than  was 
actually  necessary,  and  thus  caused 
a  greater  run  on  the  Bank.  Now, 
if  the  country  banks  were  not  re- 
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quired  to  make  such  drains,  (and, 
under  the  plan  which  he  propos¬ 
ed,  they  would  not),  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  secured  from 
the  inconvenience  of  such  sudden 
demands,  and  the  country  banks 
greatly  benefitted. 

Another  change,  applying  not 
only  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
to  all  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
would  be  the  following  : — It  was 
desirable,  that  the  Bank  should 
have  the  power  of  checking  the 
circulation  by  other  means  than  by 
refusing  to  discount,  which  they 
had  done  when  the  value  of  money 
was  greater  than  the  interest  al¬ 
lowed  by  law.  He  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  a  change,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  in  the  Usury-laws,  by 
*  *  * 

exempting  all  bills  which  had  not 
more  than  three  months  to  run 
from  the  operation  of  those  laws. 
He  was  aware,  that  very  strong  ob¬ 
jections  existed  to  the  entire  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Usury-laws;  but  those 
who  entertained  such  opinions 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  partial 
repeal  which  he  now  proposed.  It 
might  be  said,  that  this  would  be 
open  to  great  evasion  ;  but  surely 
those  laws  were  open  to  evasion  at 
present,  and  this  partial  repeal 
would  not  add  much,  if  any  thing, 
to  such  evasion.  It  was  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  money,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  might  be  laid  out  in  mort¬ 
gages,  would  be  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
count  of  such  bills.  At  all  events, 
there  could  be  little  danger  from 
the  plan,  while  the  interest,  which 
would  bring  in  the  market  money, 
was  not  much  more  than  half  the 
legal  interest. 

The  chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  next  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  he  might  call 
the  bargain  made  with  the  Bank 
by  the  government.  The  whole 
of  the  debt  due  from  the  country 
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to  fhe  Bank  was  ] 4/iQO,,000/.  It 
was  evident,  that  if  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  whole  of  that  sum 
should  be  locked  up  to  give  se 
curity  to  the  country  with  relation 
to  the  Bank.  It  never  was  con¬ 
templated  that  the  whole  of  that 
capital  should  be  taken  as  a  se¬ 
curity  to  the  public,  and  he  had 
no  apprehension  in  diminishing  its 
amount  by  paying  back  a  part  of 
it  to  the  Bank ;  at  the  same  time, 
credit  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  should  be  very  cautious  in 
doing  anything  which  might  tend 
to  impair  it  in  public  opinion.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  propose  to 
reduce  the  debt  much  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  reduced  something,  because  it 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  Bank  dearer  to  the 
government  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  The  Bank  complained  that 
they  lost  one  per  cent  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debt  due  by 
the  government.  He  did  not  think 
the  loss  was  so  much  ;  but  it  was 
certain  that  it  was  some  loss,  and 
in  all  the  transactions  with  the  go¬ 
vernment,  they  charged  it  as  a  loss 
for  which  the  public  ought  to  pay. 
Another  point  was,  that  if  the  in¬ 
terest  of  money  should  rise  to  be 
much  higher  than  at  present,  it 
would  give  the  Bank  an  advant¬ 
age  to  have  a  claim  for  so  large 
an  amount ;  but  there  would  be 
much  less  difficulty  in  arranging 
part  of  it  now,  when  the  interest 
of  money  was  low.  He  proposed 
to  pay  the  Bank  twenty-five  per 

cent  off  their  debt.  This  would 

:  $  '  1  > 

leave  the  debt  of  the  government 
to  them  about  11,00,0*000/.,  and 
no  one  would  say  that  that  was  not 
ample  security  to  the  public.  In 
this  arrangement,  there  was  an 
evident  and  important  benefit  to 
the  Bank  proprietors,  and  he  might 
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in  justice  demand  from  them  for 
the  public  a  good  sum  for  it.  He 
knew  that  he  might  demand  a 
larger  amount,  but  he  thought 
that  the  public  would  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  which 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  consented 
to  give — namely,  120,000/.  a-year, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  public  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  debt.  This 
amount,  spread  over  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  if  the  charter 
should  continue  so  long,  would  be 
2,500,000/.,  which  was  more  than 
the  Bank  had  paid  for  any  former 
renewal  of  its  charter. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  related 
to  the  banking  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try  generally.  He  proposed,  that 
every  banking  company  of  more 
than  six  partners  should  be  a  joint- 
stock  company,  to  be  established 
by  charter.  It  was  not  intended 
that  this  should  apply  to  any  banks 
already  in  existence,  but  he  would 
give  to  such  banks  the  option  of 
applying  for  a  charter  within  a 
time  to  be  limited.  The  chartered 
banks  would  be  subject  to  certain 
regulations,  advantageous  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  to  the  country. 
It  was  well  known  that  these  joint- 
stock  banks  were  of  two  sorts — 
some  issued  their  own  notes,  and 
others  transacted  their  business  in 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  banks  were  prevented  from  is¬ 
suing  notes  payable  in  London  for 
less  than  50/.  In  the  plan  he  pro¬ 
posed,  joint-stock  banks  might  ex¬ 
ist  within  the  sixty-five  miles,  if 
they  used  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  He  would  also  pro¬ 
pose  that  government  should  have 
the  power  of  refusing  the  grant  of 
charters  to  companies  applying  for 
them.  It  would  lead  to  mischief, 
if  all  who  thought  proper  to  apply 
for  such  charters  were  to  get  them 
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as  a  matter  of  course.  The  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  he  proposed  that 
government  should  grant  charters 
to  those  joint-stock  banks  were  the 
following : — first,  that  the  partners 
in  those  joint-stock  banks  should 
have  half  of  their  subscribed  capi¬ 
tal  paid  up,  and  deposited  either 
in  the  government  funds,  or  some 
equally  good  securities;  that  the 
partners  in  those  joint-stock  banks 
should  be  liable  to  an  unlimited 
responsibility,  for  it  was  right  that 
where  those  joint-stock  banks 
would  have  the  power  of  issuing 
their  own  notes,  they  should  be 
liable  to  unlimited  responsibility. 
He  further  proposed,  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  bank,  as  such, 
should  not  hold  any  shares  in  them. 
He  understood,  that,  in  joint-stock 
concerns,  hitherto,  such  a  mode  had 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  the  shares,  and  it  was 
to  meet  that  that  this  condition  was 
intended.  He  lastly  proposed,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  should 
be  yearly  audited  and  published. 
With  respect  to  joint-stock  banks 
that  did  not  issue  notes,  it  was 
plain  that  they  stood  upon  different 
grounds  from  the  joint-stock  banks 
that  possessed  the  power  of  issuing 
their  own  notes.  He  proposed,  in 
their  case,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  charters  should  be  granted 
to  them,  that  one-quarter  of  their 
subscribed  capital,  instead  of  one- 
half,  as  required  in  the  instance  of 
joint-stock  banks  issuing  notes, 
should  be  paid  up  and  deposited  as 
before — that  their  shares  should 
not  be  less  than  100/,  each— and 
that  the  partners  in  such  banks 
should  be  only  liable  to  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  amount  of  their  shares, 
He  also  proposed,  that  the  corpor¬ 
ations  of  those  banks  should  not,  as 
such,  hold  any  shares  in  those 
banks.  Haying  farther  explained 


to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  some  minor  regulations, 
lord  A1  thorp  laid  on  the  table  the 
following  resolutions,  not  moving 
them,  but  that  they  might  be  con¬ 
sidered 

“  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  it  was  expedient 
to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  a  limited  period,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  certain  privileges  now 
vested  by  law  in  that  corporation, 
subject  to  provisions  to  be  here¬ 
after  made. 

That  provided  the  Bank  of 
England  continued  liable,  as  at 
present,  to  defray,  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  all  its  existing 
engagements,  it  was  expedient  that 
its  promissory  notes  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  a  legal  tender  for  sums  of 
51.  and  upwards. 

That  one-fourth  part  of  the 
debt  at  present  due  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank  be  repaid  during  the 
present  session  of  parliament. 

“  That  the  allowances  to  the 
Bank  on  the  management  of  the 
national  debt,  and  other  public  bu¬ 
siness,  be  continued,  subject  to  an 
annual  deduction  of  120.000/.  from 

y 

the  remuneration  at  present  as¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose. 

u  That  the  laws  restricting  the 
interest  of  money  to  five  per  cent 
be  repealed,  so  far  as  concerned  bills 
not  having  more  than  three  months 
to  run  before  they  become  due. 

“That  it  was  expedient  that 
royal  charters  be  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
within  a  certain  distance  from 
London. 

u  That  all  banks  should  enter 
into  a  composition,  in  lieu  of  stamp- 
duties,  at  present  chargeable  at  the 
rate  of  7s.  for  every  100/.  issued 
in  notes. 

“  That  it  was  expedient  that  a 

bill  should  be  introduced  into  Far- 
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liament  to  regulate  country  banks, 
the  provisions  of  which  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  joint-stock 
banking  companies  in  the  country 
to  issue  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England/’ 

The  resolutions  were  moved  on 
the  1st  of  June;  and  the  first  of 
them  was  met  by  an  amendment, 
to  the  effect  of  delaying  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  measure  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  session.  This  opposition 
proceeded  principally  from  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  renewal  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Bank  in  any 
form  ;  and  to  that  hostility  were 
now  added  their  objections  to  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  the  proposed  plan, 
such  as  making  Bank  of  England 
paper  a  legal  tender.  They  de¬ 
manded  delay,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  more  full  inquiry ;  and 
that  inquiry,  they  maintained, 
would  make  it  manifest,  that  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank 
ought  not  to  be  renewed.  In  the 
preceding  session  a  secret  committee 
had  been  appointed,  of  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  the  chairman.  That  report 
stated  distinctly,  that  further  in¬ 
quiry,  and  more  ample  inform¬ 
ation,  were  necessary,  before  par¬ 
liament  could  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question.  The 
period  of  the  session,  at  which  the 
committee  commence  their  labours, 
the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
subject,  and  the  approaching  close 
of  the  session,  will  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  to  the  House  for  the  limited 
progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  the 
incompleteness  of  the  materials 
which  have  been  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  opinion/' 
This  was  the  statement  of  that 
committee  itself,  partial  and  one¬ 
sided  as  its  inquiries  had  been. 
The  committee  proposed  to  itself, 
said  sir  H,  Parnell,  who  had  been 
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a  member,  to  inquire,  first,  into 
the  expediency  of  renewing  the 
Bank  charter— next,  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  renewal — and  next, 
to  inquire  into  the  present  system 
of  country  banking ;  and  evidence 
was  to  be  heard  in  reference  to  all 
three  points.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  no  evidence  was  heard;  for,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  first  heard,  the  Bank 
directors,  and  London  traders  and 
bankers  interested  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  system  of  Bank 
monopoly,  were  the  only  persons 
examined,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  witnesses  who  ques¬ 
tioned  the  advantages  of  that  mo¬ 
nopoly.  On  the  face  of  it,  then, 
they  were  called  to  legislate  on  a 
most  difficult  and  momentous  sub¬ 
ject,  on  ex-parte  evidence,  without 
any  opportunity  being  afforded  them 
for  inquiring  into  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  the  Bank  mono¬ 
poly  ;  and  whether,  and  how  far, 
the  public  would  be  injured  by  its 
being  continued— no  opportunity 
was  given  them  to  inquire,  whe¬ 
ther  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  in 
reference  to  the  public,  was  of  a 
character  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  arming  it 
with  additional  powers  over  the 
public  welfare.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  was  the  same  necessity  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  now  as  this 
time  twelve  months,  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap¬ 
pointed  that  on  whose  partial  and 
interested  evidence  they  were  now 
called  to  sanction  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  measure.  Even  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy,  the  public  would  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  committee,  than  with  the 
single  act  of  ministers,  even  though 
the  object  and  result  were  identi¬ 
cal  A  committee  could  much 
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better  deal,  on  the  part  of  tlie  pub¬ 
lic,  with  the  governor  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  than  the  noble 
Lord.  The  governor  possessed 
advantages  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  lioble  Lord,  which  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  against 
the  public,  if  sifted  before  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  lost  by  31 6  to  83  ;  and 
the  first  resolution,  affirming  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Bank,  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

The  second  resolution,  which 
made  the  notes  of  the  Bank  a  legal 
tender  for  sums  of  5 /.  and  upwards, 
was  opposed  still  more  vigorously, 
as  being  both  unnecessary  and  mis¬ 
chievous — an  incipient  departure 
from  a  metallic  currency,  and  a 
large  stride  towards  a  paper  one. 
It  would  tend,  it  was  argued,  to 
depreciate  the  paper  of  the  coun¬ 
try  banks,  so  soon  as  it  was  known, 
that  they  could  not  be  converted 
into  gold  in  the  country  as  hither¬ 
to.  People  in  the  country,  being 
unable  to  get  their  notes  converted 
into  cash,  would  have  to  send  them 
to  London  ;  and  thus,  a  pressure 
would  be  created  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  might  be  true,  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  internal  commer¬ 
cial  panic,  arising  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  discredit  of  country  bankers, 
there  would  be  a  great  benefit  in 
their  being  enabled  to  meet  a  run 
with  the  Bank  of  England  paper. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  it  was  not  a  sufficient 
argument  for  so  great  a  change. 
It  was  not  enough  to  show,  that 
such  a  change  was  merely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  one  species-  of  diffi¬ 
culty;  and  if  it  was  admitted,  as  it 
was,  that  a  sound  circulation  was 
a  subject  of  the  highest  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  country,  then,  when 


a  change  was  made,  care  ought  to 
be  taken,  that  it  should  be  so  made 
as  not  to  alter  the  habits  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  people,  nor  infringe 
upon  the  security  felt  by  them, 
in  that  circulation.  But,  by  the 
present  measure  we  were  about  to 
change  that  security  ;  for  the  me¬ 
tallic  standard  would  be  affected 
by  it.  Was  there  any  one  who 
could  contemplate  the  right  of  a 
man  possessing  a  note  to  demand 
gold,  and  not  tremble  when  lie 
heard  that  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  now  to  be  made  a  legal 
tender  ?  Would  such  a  course  not 
shake  men’s  habits,  and  perhaps 
injure  what  ought  to  be  the  legal 
security  of  the  country  ?  Let  those 
who  chose  take  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  payment  of  their  de¬ 
mands  ;  but  any  act  which  com- 
pelled  a  man  to  take  the  notes  of 
an  institution  the  stability  of 
which  he  might  have  cause  to 
distrust,  was  an  act  of  tyranny.  It 
might  be  true,  that  country  bank¬ 
ers  would  be  induced,  by  motives 
of  competition,  to  supply  gold  to 
their  customers ;  but  this  supply 
of  coin  would  be  limited  to  their 
immediate  localities,  and  would  not 
spread,  as  it  ought  to  do,  over  the 
whole  of  England,  in  the  poorer 
districts,  as  well  as  the  rich.  This 
would  cause  a  premium  to  be 
asked  for  payments  in  gold.  Con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience,  too,  would 
result  from  the  working  of  the 
measure.  Would  not  small  trades¬ 
men  be  deterred  from  carrying 
their  weekly  accumulations  of  gold, 
amounting  to  20/.  or  30/.,  to  the 
country  banks,  if  they  could  not 
get  their  money  out  when  they 
wanted  it  on  demand  ?  The  plan 
would  compel  these  tradesmen  to 
forego  the  benefit  of  a  deposit 
bank  ;  and  all  that  encouragement 
to  regularity  of  business,  and  habits 
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of  frugality  and  industry,  which 
dealing  with  bankers  had  the 
effect  of  promoting,  would  be  taken 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  coun¬ 
try  bankers  would  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  effecting  much  benefit 
in  their  respective  districts,  by  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  small  sums  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  employing  them  in 
useful  objects.  These  results 
must  follow,  as  soon  as  depositors 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  power  to  de¬ 
mand  gold. 

The  government  answered,  that 
the  opposition  to  this  part  of  the 
plan  arose  from  a  misconception 
of  the  object  in  view  in  making 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender.  The 
object  was  not  so  much  to  meet 
the  demands  on  country  bankers 
for  their  notes,  as  for  their  de¬ 
posits.  The  amount  of  notes 
issued  by  the  country  bankers 
bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  engagements 
and  deposits,  for  meeting  which 
latter  they  were  obliged,  in  times 
of  pressure,  to  apply  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  bullion.  It  was  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  this 
pr  essure  on  the  Bank,  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  make  the 

t  -  .  - 

Bank  note  a  legal  tender;  for,  in 
a  moment  of  commercial  panic,  as 
was  the  case  in  1825,  the  country 
bankers  sent  up  to  London,  not 
simply  for  sovereigns  to  pay  their 
notes,  which  never  could  wholly  be 
returned  upon  them  ;  but  they 
likewise  asked  for  gold  to  meet 
their  other  engagements.  The 
Bank  might  thus  be  called  upon  to 
drain  its  coffers,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  real  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  country  bankers 
for  their  notes,  but  also  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  entire  demand  for  the 
amount  of  their  deposits.  Many 
country  bankers,  who  maintained  a 
}5j000l,  or  20,000 note  circula¬ 
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tion,  required  as  high  a  spin  as 
100,000/.  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  Bank  of  England,  then,  was 
placed  in  this  situation,-— that  it 
must  be  prepared,  in  a  period  of 
panic,  to  deal  out  its  gold  for  these 
two  purposes ;  and  that  circumstance 
rendered  it  advisable  that  Bank  of 
England  notes  should  be  declared 
a  legal  tender.  It  would  leave  the 
country  banks  just  as  they  were  at 
present ;  it  would  not  at  all  dete¬ 
riorate  the  general  currency  of  the 
country;  what  was  more,  it 
would  not  materially  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  gold  deposits  of  the 
country  bankers  ;  and  it  would  not, 
as  had  been  asserted,  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  issue  of  5/.  country 
notes.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  country  bankers  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  send  securities — say  go¬ 
vernment  stock — to  London,  to  ob¬ 
tain  gold  to  meet  their  own  issues. 
The  same  thing  must  be  done  to 
obtain  the  proposed  legal  tender  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  so  that  all 
the  difference  would  be,  that  they 
would  bring  back  gold  in  the  one 
case,  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  the  other.  But  the  country 
bankers  would  have,  as  heretofore, 
to  provide  themselves  with  gold 
for  the  use  of  their  customers;  so 
that  there  would  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  their  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  The  demand  for  gold 
by  the  country  bankers  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  during  a  panic, 
was  far  beyond  their  wants — was, 
in  fact,  equal  to  the  entire  amount 
of  their  issues,  from  a  laudable 
anxiety  on  their  part  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  every  single  note 
out  against  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  run  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  gold  was  far 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  so  that  it  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  case  to  see  packages  of 
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gold  forwarded  by  the  Bank  of 
England  during  a  panic  to  country 
bankers,  returned  unopened;  in 
one  case,  there  was  100,000/.  thus 
returned  after  the  run  was  over. 
But  the  danger  to  the  Bank  was 
not  the  less  imminent,  that  the 
fears  of  the  holders  of  country 
notes  were  unnecessarily  great,  so 
that  some  protection  was  necessary. 
It  was  said,  that  the  change  would 
create  a  depreciation  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  value.  Now,  if  such  a 
depreciation  were  created,  it  would 
turn  the  exchanges  against  this 
country  ;  and  then  the  Bank  of 
England,  being  obliged  to  pay  in 
gold,  would  have  a  drain  upon  its 
coffers  which  would  soon  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  exchange. 
Nothing  but  a  Bank  restriction 
would  keep  the  exchanges  perma¬ 
nently  against  us.  This  change 
was  a  serious  advantage  to  the 
country ;  and  the  arguments  prov¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages  of  it  were  not 
practical,  but  merely  imaginary. 

Mr.  Baring  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  He  did  not  think  a 
paper  circulation  was  safe,  unless 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  made 
a  legal  tender.  He  felt  a  perfect 
conviction  of  the  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  a  most  extensive  paper  circula¬ 
tion,  such  as  was  maintained  in 
this  country,  to  be  exposed  to 
constant  fluctuations,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bankers  being  de¬ 
barred  from  offering  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  There  was  something,  to 
be  sure,  very  alarming  in  the  term 
legal  tender, ”  as  applied  to  Bank¬ 
notes  ;  but  what  was  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  ?  The  proposition 
only  caused  one  more  step  to  in¬ 
tervene  before  the  conversion  of 
the  note  into  specie.  It  was  just 
the  same  as  a  banker  in  Lombard- 
Street  giving  Bank  of  England 


notes  instead  of  gold.  He  gives  a 
delegation  on  the  Bank  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  order  ;  and  in  what  did 
that  differ  from  a  payment  in  spe¬ 
cie  }  Only  in  this, — that  it  inter¬ 
posed  one  intermediate  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  presentation  and  the 
gold  payment.  The  practice  was 
purely  one  of  convenience,  and  one 
which  would  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  those  frights  and  panics 
which  so  much  disturbed  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  This  intermediate 
step  was  the  only  interruption 
which  would  occur  to  the  payment 
in  specie.  It  had  been  contend¬ 
ed,  that  our  system  of  currency 
was  now  sufficiently  stable,  and  it 
was  asked  why  alter  it  ?  He  would 
answer  by  another  question — was 
it  perfectly  secure  in  1825?  It 
might  do  very  well  in  fair  weather, 
but  as  soon  as  gales  arose,  its  inse¬ 
curity  became  apparent ;  and  if 
ever  that  unfortunate  period  arose, 
when  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  shaken,  no  cre¬ 
dit  would  exist  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  vain  boast¬ 
ing  to  pretend  that  any  engage¬ 
ments  could  be  fulfilled,  if  the  Bank 
was  prevented  from  fulfilling  its 
engagements.  No  business  could 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  all  credit  must  fail  with 
that  of  the  Bank. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  no  analogy 
existed  between  the  state  of  the 
circulation  now,  and  what  it  had 
been  in  1825.  By  the  prohibition 
of  1/.  and  21.  notes,  we  had  secured 
an  equal  distribution  of  paper  and 
coin.  It  was  true,  that  Parliament 
should  do  every  thing  in  its  power 
to  secure  the  stability  of  the  Bank; 
but  the  question  was,  could  an  Act 
of  Parliament  give  confidence  ? 
Could  legislation  compel  people  to 
think;  that  paper  was  as  good  as 
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gold  ?  It  was  said,  that  a  banker 
in  London  would  not  give  cash  for 
a  check  of  large  amount,  but  an 
order  on  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  he  remarked,  that  nobody  hesi¬ 
tated  to  receive  the  paper  instead 
of  the  gold  in  this  case.  How 
happened  that  ?  Why  had  people 
confidence  in  the  paper  ?  Because 
there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  to 
declare  it  a  legal  tender.  Burke 
exemplified  this  principle  when  he 
said,  “  Your  notes  are  current  on 
the  Royal  Exchange,  because  they 
are  not  in  Westminster-hall.” 
People  now  had  confidence  in 
paper,  because  it  was  not  encom¬ 
passed  with  legal  securities  ;  but 
the  moment  the  proposed  bill 
should  pass,  persons  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  satisfied  with  receiving  any¬ 
thing  but  coin  for  their  checks. 
When  it  was  contended  that  the 
proposal  merely  placed  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  between  the  receiv¬ 
ing  the  notes,  and  their  converti¬ 
bility  into  gold ;  it  was  forgotten 
that  this  intermediate  step  had  been 
already  tried.  The  Scotch  banks, 
once  issued  notes,  which  they  had 
the  option  of  converting  into  cash  at 
sight,  or  at  six  months  after  sight, 
paying  interest  upon  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  mean  time.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  ? 
Although  the  banks  were  perfectly 
solvent,  Adam  Smith  stated,  that 
theexchangewas against  Edinburgh, 
as  compared  with  Carlisle,  four  per 
cent,  on  account  of  those  notes. 
As  to  protecting  country  bankers 
from  sudden  demands  upon  them 
for  their  deposits  ;  it  would  be  best 
to  allow  the  country  bankers  to  se¬ 
cure  themselves  against  this  event 
in  the  best  way  they  could.  They 
did  provide  against  it  now  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  security,  that  the  deposits 
should  not  be  withdrawn  without 
notice  for  a  certain  period  having 


been  given.  If  the  making  of  5/. 
notes  a  legal  tender  were  to  be  the 
only  security,  that  country  bankers 
would  obtain  in  this  respect,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  benefit  to 
them,  for  their  customers  would, 
in  order  to  get  gold,  draw  checks 
upon  them  for  4/.  6d- 

It  was  proposed,  too,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  not  be.; 
liable  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold, 
except  at  the  places  where  they 
were  issued ; — that  was  to  say,  that 
notes  issued  in  London  should  be 
payable  only  in  London  ;  and  notes 
issued  at  the  branch  banks  should 
be  payable  only  at  those  institu¬ 
tions  from  which  they  were  issued 
respectively.  But  what  security 
was  there  that  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  continue  the  branch 
banks  ?  Why  should  they  do  so  ? 
If  the  government  issued  the  cur¬ 
rency,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
that  they  should  sustain  a  partial 
loss  by  adopting  measures  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interest  of  the  community; 
but  the  Bank  of  England  stood  in 
a  different  situation  —  they  were 
a  private  company,  having  a  duty 
to  perform  to  the  proprietors  of 
Bank-stock ;  and  the  plan  held 
out  a  direct  inducement  to  the 
Bank  to  withdraw  the  branch 
banks.  One  object  of  the  plan 
was,  to  induce-the  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  to  use  Bank  of  England 
notes ;  then,  if  the  Bank  could 
get  these  Joint-stock  Companies  to 
pay  them  two  or  three  per  cent  for 
the  use  of  their  notes,  was  it  likely 
that  they  would  maintain  the 
branch  banks?  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  branch  banks  ?  Why,  that 
Bank  of  England  notes  would  be 
payable  only  in  London ;  and  when 
that  should  be  the  case,  let  the 
Bank  be  ever  so  solvent,  depend 
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upon  it  there  would  be  an  agio 
for  gold.  Suppose  a  person  in  the 
country  wished  to  proceed  to  the 
continent  ;  he  could  not  wait  till  he 
sent  notes  to  London  for  gold,  and 
therefore  he  would  pay  an  agio  to 
get  cash.  It  would  be  important 
to  consider  the  effect  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  enactment  would  have  upon 
the  question  of  forgery.  It  would 
be  hard  to  compel  people  to  receive 
notes  circulating  200  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  were  issued, 
and  whose  genuineness  they  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
doctrine  which  had  uniformly  been 
maintained  by  the  present  minis¬ 
ters  had  been,  ie  You  may  issue 
what  paper  you  please,  provided 
you  will  undertake  to  pay  on  de¬ 
mand  in  the  precious  metals/’  To 
take  one  particular  description  of 
paper,  and  give  it  a  value  above 
every  other  sort,  was  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinarymode  of  increasing  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  a  paper  currency 
that  ever  was  devised. 

The  resolution  was  carried  bv  a 
majority  of  58  ;  214  having  voted 
for  it,  and  1 56  agaiOst  it,  after 
Lord  Althorp  had  modified  the  pro¬ 
posal  so  far  as  to  make  it  incumbent 
to  pay  all  5l  notes  in  gold,  if  de¬ 
manded — a  provision,  which  it  was 
said  the  country  bankers  would 
immediately  evade  by  converting 
their  notes  for  51.  into  notes  for 
five  guineas. 

The  4th  resolution,  likewise, 
which  provided  for  the  continuance 
to  the  Bank  of  its  present  remune¬ 
ration,  subject  to  a  deduction  an¬ 
nually  of  120,000/.,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  from  members  who 
thought  that  government,  in  nego- 
ciating  with  the  Bank,  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  interests  of  the  latter 
those  of  the  public  ;  and  that  the 
Bank  could  not  justly  demand  any 
thing  in  addition  to  the  advant¬ 


ages  arising  from  its  monopoly. 
Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  a  counter -resolution 
to  the  effect,  that  it  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  expe¬ 
dient  that  the  remuneration  now 
insured  by  law  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt,  and  other  public 
business,  should  cease  ;  and  that 
those  services  should  henceforward 
be  performed  gratuitously.  The 
House,  he  said,  would  stultify 
itself  if  it  entered  into  a  rash  bar¬ 
gain,  supported  on  such  accounts 
as  were  now  before  it.  From  these 
accounts  it  appeared,  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Bank  was  20,000,000/., 
and  the  government  deposits 
4,000,000/.  One  third  of  this  sum 
they  retained  in  bullion  in  their 
coffers,  leaving  sixteen  millions  of 
created  money  to  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  profit,  upon  which,  on  their 
own  shewing,  they  obtained  in  in¬ 
terest  467,875 /.  per  annum.  Yet, 
from  this  amount  of  profit,  they 
had  actually  deducted  147,000/. 
a  year,  being  one  per  cent  on 
the  capital  lent  to  government 
at  three  per  cent,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  have  obtained  four 
per  cent  if  they  had  employed  it 
in  a  different  manner,  while  these 
very  accounts  proved,  that  on  the 
16,000,000/.  left  at  their  own  dis¬ 
posal,  they  got  only  two  and  three 
quarters  per  cent.  Then  the  Bank 
charged  35,000/.  per  annum  for 
rent,  when  it  was  notorious  that  a 
new  building,  calculated  for  the 
business  which  the  Bank  had  to 
conduct,  could  be  erected  for 
13,000/.  Under  the  item  of 
forgery,  the  Bank  stated  its  an¬ 
nual  average  loss  at  40,000/.  ;  but 
they  included  in  the  elements  of 
th  is  average,  the  year  in  which 
Fauntleroy  had  forged  to  the  ex- 
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teiit  of  360,000/.  Moreover,  the 
Bank  omitted  a  circumstance 
which  more  than  compensated  any 
loss  arising  from  forgeries,  viz., 
the  large  amount  of  outstanding 
notes,  which  the  Bank  probably 
would  never  see  again,  though  they 
had  received  value  for  them.  The 
amount  of  notes  which  had  been 
outstanding  more  than — 

20  years,  was  ...  £280,000 

15 . 95,000 

10.. .  149,000 

5 .  511,000 

These  Were  all  57.  notes  ,*  but 
there  were,  besides  297>0Q0/.  of  1/. 
and  2/.  notes  outstanding ;  and  it 
was  improbable  that  the  Bank 
would  ever  be  balled  upon  to  pay 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  sum,  amounting  altogether 
to  1,234,000/.  Another  item  was 
24,500/.  a-year  for  pensions  to  the 
industrious  men  who  had  served 
the  Bank  as  clerks,  and  enabled 
them  to  acquire  their  enormous  pro¬ 
fits.  Would  the  Bank  dare  to  sav, 
that  if  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  government,  the  public  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  pensions  to 
their  servants?  Then  why  should 
they  do  so  now  ?  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  complete  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement,  the  pensions 
of  the  Bank’s  servants  would  be 
as  much  paid  by  the  public  as  if 
they  were  charged  on  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund.  Any  banking  establish¬ 
ment  which  derived  such  profit  from 
its  connexion  with  the  government 
as  the  Bank  of  England  did,  would 
gladly  undertake  the  management 
of  the  public  debt  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  remuneration  from  the 
public.  A  capital  of  10,000,000/. 
would  to-morrow  be  subscribed  for 
a  bank  upon  such  terms. 

Lord  A 1  thorp,  in  justification 
of  the  terms  to  which  he  had  come 
with  the  Bank,  contended,  that  this 
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opposition  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption,  first,  that  even  if  the 
Bank  were  repaid  the  14,600,000/. 
advanced  to  government  at  three 
per  cent  they  could  not  make  a 
larger  profit  on  it ;  and  next,  that 
another  bank  of  issue  would  per¬ 
form  the  same  service  on  cheaper 
terms — both  of  which  propositions 
he  denied.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  by  lending  money  on 
mortgages,  or  commercially,  the 
Bank  could  obtain  higher  profits 
than  three  per  cent.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  most  certainly  it  could, 
so  that  the  first  assumption  fell  to 
the  ground.  As  to  the  demand 
of  the  Bank  in  respect  to  forgeries, 
he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  he 
thought  that  charge  exorbitant ; 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  average 
of  the  two  last  ten  years,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  losses  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  sum  of  remunera¬ 
tion  demanded  by  it,  would  be 
much  less  than  was  anticipated. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  if  the 
Bank  included  the  losses  consequent 
upon  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy 
within  their  last  ten  years’  average, 
they  had  not  calculated  a  large 
loss  which  they  had  incurred  within 
the  former  ten  years — by  a  fraud, 
to  be  sure,  not  a  forgery,  but  the 
loss  was  equally  the  same  to  the 
Bank.  He,  however,  would  not 
count  this  forgery  item,  as  he  was 
free  to  admit  that  the  Bank  state¬ 
ments  were  exaggerated.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  he, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  could 
have  concluded  a  better  bargain 
than  he  had  concluded  with  the 
Bank- — that  is,  could  he  expect 
that  a  private  bank  of  issue,  such 
as  the  lion,  member  had  spoken 
of,  would  do  the  public  business 
on  more  moderate  terms  ?  The 
average  currency  issues  of  the 
Bank  were  20,000,000/.  (and  he. 
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was  applying  Ills  calculation  to 
this  supposed  other  issue  bank) ;  its 
average  public  deposits  3,500,000/. ; 
its  average  private  he  would  take 
also  at  3,500,0001.,  being  half  of 
the  present  amount ;  the  other  half 
would,  he  took  it,  go  to  the  other 
establishmentmaking27,000,000/., 
which,  with  3,000,000/.,  surplus 
that  the  Bank  ought  always  to 
have  to  meet  their  various  engage¬ 
ments,  would  make  a  total  capital 
of  30,000,000/.  If  from  this  they 
deducted  the  9,000,000/.  of  bullion 
necessary  for  the  security,  there 
would  remain  21,000,000/.,  on 
which  they  might  expect  a  fair 
profit.  Their  expenditure  was  to  be 
deducted  from  these  profits,  includ¬ 
ing  160,000/.  for  the  management 
of  the  public  debt  5  170,000/.  for 
the  cost  of  their  currency  and  note 
circulation  ;  70,000/.  for  stamps, 
and  40,000/.  for  private  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  cost  of  expenditure, 
they  should  take  into  account  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Bank  from 
their  capital  employed  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  securities.  There  was 
14,500,000/.  at  3^  per  cent,  pro¬ 
ducing  554,000/.  per  annum  ; 
6,000,000/.  in  Exchequer  bills  at 
per  cent,  producing  135,000/. 
per  annum ;  then  there  was  an 
item  of  charge  for  agencies  and 
other  business,  set  down  at  75,000/. 
but  which  he  thought  was  not 
a  fair  statement.  There  was 
7,000,000/.  lent  to  the  government 
at  3  per  cent  (and  that  also  he 
thought  greatly  overrated),  pro¬ 
ducing  210,000/.  making  with  the 
sum  at  present  received  for  the 
management  of  the  public  debt  a 
profit  of  1,123,000/.  to  the  bank; 
from  which  deduct  the  cost  of  their 
expenditure,  and  there  would  re¬ 
main  a  nett  profit  of  667,000/. 
Now,  this  sum  gave  a  profit  of 


but  6  per  cent,  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  joint  stock  bank  would 
embark  10,000,000/.  of  capital  at 
a  less  rate ;  certainly  not  for  the 
chance  of  5  per  cent.  It  was  on 
this  conviction  that  he  entered 
into  the  negotiation  with  the  Bank 
last  April.  He  was  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  man;  but  he  persuaded 
himself  he  acted  on  a  wise  and 
safe  principle,  when  he  sought  the 
best  terms  that  he  found,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  could  be  had  in  the  market. 
If  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  house, 
he  would  see  what  was  the  lowest 
price  he  could  obtain  a  house  at ; 
so  with  the  Bank — he  first  ascer¬ 
tained  what  was  the  lowest  rate  of 
profit  at  which  he  could  expect  to 
get  the  public  business,  at  present 
performed  by  the  Bank,  transacted. 
Acting  on  this  feeling  he  had 
negotiated  with  the  Bank  direct¬ 
ors.  If  the  House  did  not  approve 
of  his  bargain,  let  it  visit  him,  and 
not  them,  with  its  censure. 

Mr.  Attwood  was  not  inclined 
to  deny  the  Bank  all  remuneration, 
but  he  thought  it  clear  that  the 
present  bargain  was  foolish  and 
extravagant  ;  and  still  clearer, 
that  the  House  was  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  sufficient  information 
on  which  to  proceed.  He  therefore 
moved,  “  That  it  is  expedient  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee  the 
inquiry  into  what  is  fitting  to  be 
paid  on  both  sides — viz.  on  one 
side  what  is  to  be  paid  the  Bank 
of  England  for  managing  the 
public  debt,  and,  on  the  other, 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank 
for  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
it  is  to  obtain  A  Mr.  Clay  withdrew 
his  motion,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Attwood’s.  The  members  who 
spoke  seemed  in  general  to  be  of 
opinion  that  government  had  not 
made  so  good  a  bargain  with  the 
Bank  as  it  ought  to  have  done; 
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but  many  of  them  thought,  that  this 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  again 
throwing  the  whole  matter  open, 
as  if  no  terms  had  been  tendered 
and  accepted.  Mr.  Baring  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  allowed  the  Bank 
to  press  on  him  terms,  which,  with 
firmness,  might  have  been  success¬ 
fully  resisted.  The  Bank  certainly 
had  not  given  up  a  sum  at  all 
adequate  to  the  advantages  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  noble  lord  throughout  the 
whole  negotiation  had  allowed  his 
mind  to  be  too  much  influenced  by 
the  apprehension  of  being  compel¬ 
led  to  resort  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  bank.  If  the  Bank  were 
deprived  of  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  become  merely  a 
house  of  deposits,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  would  find  it  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  matter  to  conduct  their 
concerns  as  a  private  bank.  Had 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  made  a 
reasonable  proposal  to  the  directors 
of  the  Bank,  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  accede  to  it  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  establishment;  but 
if  both  directors  and  proprietors 
should  have  been  against  it,  the 
government  would  have  received 
such  support  from  the  monied 
interests  of  the  country  as  would 
have  rendered  the  opposition  of 
the  Bank  unavailing.  But  though, 
in  his  opinion,  the  bargain  which 
had  been  made  was  an  improvident 
bargain,  it  would  be  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent  if  that  House, 
more  particularly  at  the  present 
time,  when  it  assumed  such  great 
power  over  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature,  were  to  set  at 
nought  the  agreement  come  to  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  of  the  country 
and  an  important  company  such  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  An  aban- 
Vqju  LXXVc 


donment  of  the  whole  arrangement 
would  give  such  a  shock  to  public 
credit  as  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  reference  of  the 
matter  under  consideration  to  a 
committee  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  privileges  and  functions  of  the 
executive  Government. 

Mr.  P.  Thomson,  in  defending 
the  Government,  said  he  would  not 
contend  that  the  sum  conceded  by 
the  Bank  was  all  that  ought  to  be 
paid,  but  that  was  not  really  the 
question  to  be  considered.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  House  would  be 
justified  in  running  the  risk,  by 
attempting  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  of 
a  refusal  on  their  part  to  accede 
to  the  proposals  tendered  to  them  ? 
He  would  not  say,  that  the  bargain 
was  all  we  had  a  right  to  expect  ; 
but  it  wTas  all  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  could  get.  It 
seemed  to  be  thought  that  the 
Bank  would  have  acceded  to  better 
terms  rather  than  have  risked  its 
exclusive  privileges.  He  believed 
that  opinion  to  be  most  erroneous, 
and  that  the  Bank  directors  had 
taken  such  a  view  of  their  own 
interest  as  would  have  induced 
them  to  reject  those  great  advan¬ 
tages,  if  the  Government  had  not 
proposed  to  them  the  terms  which 
were  now  under  discussion.  It 
had  been  argued  that  if  the  Bank 
were  deprived  of  the  business  of 
government,  it  would  become  a 
bank  with  a  large  establishment, 
and  a  capital  of  10,000,000/.,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  a  bank  of 
deposits.  Now,  he  thought  that 
it  would  become  no  such  thing; 
for  it  would  return  a  part  of  its 
capital  to  the  proprietors,  and 
would  remain,  as  it  now  was,  a 
chartered  bank,  though  deprived 
of  issues.  As  far  as  he  recollected 
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the  amount  of  property  belonging 
to  the  Banle,  it  would  be  enabled 
to  return  to  the  proprietors  145/. 
per  share,  the  price  of  stock  now 
being  200/.  per  share;  and  would 
then  proceed  to  trade  with  shares 
of  50/.  a-piece  only.  Returning 
so  much  of  their  capital  to  the 
proprietors,  would  it  not  be  able 
to  make  a  good  dividend  upon 
those  50/.  shares,  or  upon  whatever 
sum  it  might  be  determined  that 
a  share  should  be  ?  The  Bank  had, 
at  present,  7>000,000/.  of  deposits 
which  it  had  received  as  a  private 
banking  body,  for,  since  the  year 
1825,  the  Bank  had  laid  itself  out 
for  private  business ;  and  it  now 
had  a  large  amount  of  private 
banking.  He  need  not  mention 
how  high  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
stood,  and  how  valuable  the  good¬ 
will  of  its  name  would  be,  even 
when  deprived  of  the  business  of 
Government.  It  would  then  be  in 
a  situation  which  would  not  require 
it  to  diminish,  but  which  would 
enable  it  to  extend  its  private 
business.  He  therefore  felt  him¬ 
self  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  being 
perfectly  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  stood,  would 
have  risked  getting  rid  of  the 
business  of  the  Government  and 
the  country,  and  would  have  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  on  its  own  pri¬ 
vate  business,  on  its  own  private 
resources.  Besides,  the  question 
if  referred  to  a  committee  up 
stairs  would  no  longer  be  an  open 
question.  The  House  had  already 
decided  by  a  large  majority  that 
there  should  be  but  one  bank  of 
issue,  and  that  that  bank  should 
be  a  commercial  body.  The  com¬ 
mittee  up  stairs  would,  therefore, 
be  precluded  from  establishing  two 
banks  of  issue.  As  a  pis  aller, 
it  might,  however,  get  rid  of  the 


Bank  of  England,  and  set  up,  in 
its  place  another  commercial  body 
as  a  bank  of  issue. — Lord  Althorp 
contended  that  another  consequence 
of  throwing  up  the  bargain  would 
be,  that  a  contest  and  competition 
would  immediately  arise  between 
the  monied  interest  of  the  city  and 
the  Bank,  in  which  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  certain  that 
the  Bank  must  give  way ;  but 
what  was  to  become  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  monied  concerns  while 
such  a  contest  was  going  on  ? 
Such  a  contest  would  be  productive 
of  most  serious  results,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  gave  way,  because  he  felt, 
and  he  had  felt  it  from  the  first, 
that  the  Bank  would  not  consent 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  never  was  contemplated 
that  the  terms  of  the  bargain  be¬ 
tween  the  Bank  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  regulated  by  any 
committee.  That,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  was  to  be  left  to  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  the  Government. 

The  original  motion  was  carried 
by  176  to  88.  The  two  resolutions, 
6th  and  8th,  which  went  to  regu¬ 
late  the  establishment  of  joint 
stock  banking  companies  were 
abandoned  for  the  present,  Lord 
Althorp  declaring  that  he  found 
they  would  meet  with  an  opposi¬ 
tion  too  strong  to  enable  him  to 
carry,  at  least  during  the  present 
session,  any  measure  founded  on 
them. 

A  bill  having  been  brought  in, 
founded  on  the  resolutions,  was 
read  the  first  and  second  time 
without  division.  On  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee,  Mr.  Gis¬ 
borne  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  committee  should  be  taken 
that  day  six  months,  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  continued  a  monopoly 
useless,  expensive,  and  indefensible, 
—that  nq  sufficient  investigation 
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bad  been  gone  into,  and  that  such 
inquiry  as  had  been  made  had  been 
partially  conducted.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  however,  was  supported  by 
only  40  members  against  119. 

In  the  committee  multifarious 
amendments  were  proposed;  —to 
reduce  the  distance  from  London, 
within  which  it  should  not  be  lawful 
toestablish  issue-banks  of  more  than 
six  partners,  from  65  miles  to  25 — 
that  Government  should  have  the 
power,  on  giving  notice,  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  at  the  expiry  of  three  years 
—that  all  notes  under  20/.  should 
be  payable  in  coin  at  the  place 
where  issued,  while  the  bill  carried 
it  no  farther  than  5/. — that  the 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Bank 
accounts  should  be  a  publication, 
not  of  the  average  of  the  weekly 
accounts  to  be  rendered  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  the  details  of  those 
weekly  accounts  themselves.  One 
alteration  was  introduced  by  minis¬ 
ters  themselves.  They  said,  it  had 
been  their  intention  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  privileges  which  the 
Bank  now  enjoyed  by  law,  not  to 
bestow  any  new  one.  They  had 
believed,  that  the  existing  law 
prohibited  deposit-banks  no  less 
than  banks  of  issue,  consisting  of 
more  than  six  partners,  from  being 
established  in  the  metropolis,  or 
within  a  certain  distance  of  it.  But 
the  Solicitor-General  had  now 
satisfied  himself  that,  as  the  law 
stood,  no  such  restriction  existed 
in  regard  to  banks  of  deposit ;  and 
a  clause  was  introduced  declaring 
such  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  the 
law,  although  there  were  high 
legal  opinions  the  other  way,  and 
although  the  Bank,  and  all  mer¬ 
cantile  men  had  acted  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  restriction  did  exist. 
1  he  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
without  undergoing  any  alteration. 


an  amendment  moved  by  lord  Wyn- 

*  » 

ford  to  leave  out  the  declaratory 
clause  regarding  deposit-banks,  as 
being  contrary  to  law,  mercantile 
understanding,  and  good  faith  with 
the  Bank,  having  been  rejected, 
and  Government  having  refused  to 
allow  even  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  to  be  taken  regarding  the 
legality  of  such  companies  under 
the  existing  law. 

The  approaching  termination  of 
the  East- India  Company’s  charter 
presented  another  monopoly  with 
which  parliament  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  deal.  The  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  the  latter  proposed 
should  be  adopted  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  were  embodied  in  certain 
resolutions  brought  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  by  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  on  the  13th  of  June. 
First  of  all,  the  political  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  was  to  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  for 
some  time  longer.  The  reasons 
for  this  resolution  were  to  be  found, 
he  said,  in  the  good  which  that 
Government  had  done.  He  would 
admit,  that  there  were  evils  in  the 
system  of  administration  in  India; 
that  there  was  sometimes  too  great 
a  weight  of  taxation  ;  that  there 
was  often  a  delay  of  justice  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  look  at  the 
whole  system,  and  to  consider  of 
the  remedy,  he  must  ask,  what 
had  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  under  former  Go¬ 
vernments  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  ?  If  he  compared  that 
condition  with  what  it  had  become 
under  the  Government  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  must  at  once  admit  that, 
under  the  latter,  they  enjoyed 
greater  security  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 
under  former  Governments,  save 
that  of  one  of  the  Mogul  monarchy, 
whose  wise  administration  was  a 
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subject  of  praise  amongst  them  to 
the  present  day.  The  Government 
of  India  for  the  last  40  years  had, 
with  all  its  faults  and  imperfec¬ 
tions,  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  people  of  that  country.  A 
government,  which  should  distin¬ 
guish  itself  by  a  brilliant  career, 
was  not  that  which  was  required 
by  the  people  of  India.  Such  had 
been  the  government  within  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred. 
It  was  sluggish,  he  would  admit, 
and  not  calculated  to  make  any 
great  or  rapid  strides  at  improve¬ 
ment  }  but  it  was  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  people  required,  for 
it  gave  ample  security  to  person 
and  property ;  it  excited  vigilance 
against  any  encroachment  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapacity;  it  ensured  to  the 
people  that  which  they  most  re¬ 
quired — repose,  security,  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  very  jealousy  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  monopoly  had  been  security 
to  the  natives  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  others.  Within  the  last 
20  years  the  native  population  had 
acquired  apolitical  existence, which 
was  fully  recognized  by  our  Go¬ 
vernment — a  circumstance  which 
would  have  been  treated  as  quite 
chimerical  if  it  had  been  talked  of 
some  years  before.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  improvement  was, 
that  the  people  were  now  begin- 
ing  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  laws.  Public  opinion 
and  public  feeling  in  this  country 
were  now  acting  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  India — not 
producing  any  violent  effects,  but 
operating  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition  by  the  slow  but 
certain  process  of  kindness.  These 
were  reasons  which  would  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  political  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  for  some  time  longer. 


The  next  great  question  was 
the  company’s  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  China.  The  public 
opinion  had  already  decided,  that 
it  should  no  longer  exist,  and  it 
was  only  justice  to  the  expression 
of  the  public  opinion  in  this  case  to 
state,  that  it  was  not  the  clamour 
of  the  moment — it  was  the  voice  of 
an  enlightened  community,  formed 
during  a  succession  of  years,  and 
particularly  since  the  last  renewal 
of  the  company’s  charter.  The 
change  which  had  been  made  in 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  the  urgency  with  which  the 
people  pressed  for  an  abolition  of 
the  company’s  monopoly,  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country.  In  the  alterations 
which  that  policy  had  undergone 
in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  anticipate  that 
they  must  lead  to  an  abolition  of 
such  a  monopoly  as  that  of  the 
company’s  trade  with  China.  There 
were  other  circumstances  which 
tended  to  its  abolition.  It  had 
latterly  become  much  less  profit¬ 
able  to  the  company  than  it  was 
heretofore.  The  company  had 
abandoned  the  whole  trade  with 
India,  because  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  except  at  a  loss.  It  was 
not  improbable  that,  even  if  par¬ 
liament  did  not  interfere,  the  same 
course  might  be  adopted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  trade  with  China. 
Taking  the  average  of  three  periods 
of  five  years  each,  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  the  profits  amounted  to 
1,500,000/.,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term  they  had  fallen  to  an 
average  of  830,000/.,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  to  730,000/.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  when  he  considered  our 
peculiar  relations  with  the  Chinese 
themselves  he  thought  that  no  in« 
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considerable  difficulty  would  arise 
in  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  He 
would  admit,  that  the  Chinese  were 
a  capricious,  despotic,  and  arbitrary 
people  5  but  it  was  because  he  felt 
this,  that  he  was  induced,  amongst 
other  reasons,  to  recommend  the 
withdrawal  of  the  monopoly  from 
the  company.  Circumstances  might 
arise  which  would  make  a  chartered 
company  the  worst  medium  for 
continuing  our  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  such  a  people.  The 
company  had  no  political  power  as 
far  as  related  to  China.  The  power 
which  they  did  exercise  arose  out 
of  their  great  influence  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  body,  but  still  it  was  of 
an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  cha¬ 
racter.  Sometimes  their  influence 
was  exercised  with  success  in  carry¬ 
ing  particular  objects,  but,  at  others, 
they  were  obliged  to  confess,  that 
they  had  no  control  over  the  acts 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  This 
would  have  the  worst  effects  in 
many  cases  where  questions  of  a 
political  nature  might  arise.  An¬ 
other  effect  of  throwing  open  the 
trade  would  be,  that  it  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  of  the 
Hong  merchants.  Up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
were  no  Hong  merchants,  at  least 
there  was  no  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  company  by  that  body. 
The  first  attempt  at  the  formation 
of  a  company,  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  was  in  1713.  As  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  people  they 
saw  the  advantage  of  the  union  of 
a  wealthy  body  of  men  for  carrying 
on  trade  \  they,  therefore,  at¬ 
tempted  to  form  themselves  into 
a  company,  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  the  British  com¬ 
pany.  The  East-India  Company 
warmly  opposed  the  attempt  for 
five  or  six  years,  and,  at  last,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  The  attempt 


was  again  renewed  about  the  year 
1760,  and  was  successful.  Since 
that  time  the  Hong  merchants  re¬ 
tained  the  monopoly,  but  there 
was  little  doubt  that  when  the 
English  trade  should  be  thrown 
open,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Hong  mo¬ 
nopoly  also.  Another  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
company's  monopoly  was,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  were 
two  great  and  independent  bodies 
engaged  in  the  China  trade— one 
was  the  company  itself,  and  the 
other  was  the  great  body  of  pri¬ 
vate  traders.  These  last  had,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  sprung  up  from  the 
owners  of  a  small  trade  to  be  the 
successful  competitors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  itself.  The  progress  they 
had  made  in  this  respect  would  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
year  1814,  their  tonnage  amounted 
to  1,000  tons,  but,  in  1829,  it  had 
risen  to  60,000  tons.  In  the  same 
period  the  trade  of  the  company 
had  fallen  off.  In  the  year  1813-14, 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  the  company  to  and  from 
China,  amounted  to  13,500,000/. 
In  the  year  1829-30,  they  had 
fallen  to  11,600,000/.  The  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  trade  in  the  same  period  was 
still  more  remarkable.  In  the  year 
1814,  it  was  9>000,000/.  In  the 
year  1829-30,  it  had  increased  to 
31,000,000/.  Now,  to  him  it  ap¬ 
peared  certain,  that  against  the 
competition  of  such  a  body  of  pri¬ 
vate  traders,  the  monopoly  of  the 
company  could  not  long  continue, 
even  if  parliament  did  not  inter¬ 
fere. 

As,  however,  on  the  opening  of 
the  trade  with  China,  there  would 
always  be  a  vast  number  of  English 
resident  there,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  functionary  or  func 
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tionaries  that  should  represent  this 
country  there,  should  be  armed 
with  great  and  extensive  powers. 
It  would  be  next  to  madness  to 
make  the  change  that  was  pro¬ 
posed,  without  giving  almost  unli¬ 
mited  powers  to  the  persons  that 
should  represent  us  there.  He 
would,  therefore,  propose,  in  the 
bill  which  he  should  have  to 
submit  to  the  House  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
empowered  to  issue  a  commission 
to  such  persons  as  he  should  think 
lit,  arming  them  with  such  powers 
as  he  might  deem  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  the  concerns 
and  taking  care  of  the  British  in¬ 
terests  in  Canton.  If  those  com¬ 
missioners  were  men  of  discretion, 
and  if  they  acted  with  prudence 
and  with  delicacy,  in  the  course  of 
time  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
conciliate  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  Canton,  and,  perhaps,  to  remove 
that  barrier  which  at  present  stood 
in  the  way  of  our  general  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  trade  of  the  East-India 
Company  to  China,  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  appertaining  to 
it,  would  thus  cease  in  April,  1834, 
and  the  trade  would  then  be  open 
to  all  the  merchants  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  the  warehouses  of  the 
Company  contained  tea  equal  to 
two  years’  consumption  from  April, 
or  even  June,  1834,  the  Company 
would  not  send  out  any  more  ships 
than  those  which  were  at  present 
under  orders  for  China.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  duty  under  which  tea 
should  be  admitted  when  the  trade 
was  opened,  an  ad  valorem  duty 
had  some  advantages  ;  but  one  dis¬ 
advantageous  effect  of  it  was  to 
augment  to  an  undue  extent  the 
price  of  the  article  on  which  it  was 
laid  ;  and  another  disadvantage¬ 
ous  effect  of  it,  iu  a  commercial 


point  of  view,  would  be,  that  it 
not  only  would  be  injurious  to  the 
trade,  but  would  very  much  nar¬ 
row  the  consumption.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rated  duty,  which 
was  in  every  other  respect  prefer¬ 
able  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  had 
this  peculiar  disadvantage — that 
unless  proper  precautions  were 
taken,  it  would  press  unequally 
and  unjustly  upon  the  lowest  class 
of  the  consumers.  As  the  subject 
was  surrounded  with  difficulties  on 
all  sides,  it  seemed  to  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  that,  to  propose  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  teas,  and  to  impose  on 
each  separate  class  a  different  rated 
duty,  was  the  best  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  adopt.  Such  had  been 
the  course  adopted  in  the  United 
States  before  the  duty  on  tea  had 
been  taken  off,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  had  been  ex- 
amined  as  to  its  effects,  showed 
that  it  operated  in  no  way  to  di¬ 
minish  the  revenue,  while  it  had 
not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
consumption.  Another  question 
which  related  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  trade  to  China  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  was,  whether  tea  should  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from 
those  from  which  it  was  at  present 
imported  by  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany.  He  thought  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  limits  to  which  the  trade  of 
the  East-India  Company  was  con¬ 
fined  were  extremely  wide,  em¬ 
bracing,  as  they  did,  the  whole  of 
the  coast,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  China.  Besides  dealing 
in  tea,  the  East-India  Company 
was  at  present  an  importer  to  a 
large  extent  of  raw  silk.  They 
kept  up  a  large  establishment  of 
finishers  of  silk  in  India  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  importation  of 
that  silk  was  obviously  of  great 
importance  to  the  manufacturers* 
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of  this  country.  Now,  when  the 
trading  of  the  Company  was  to  be 
put  an  end  to,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  that  this  supply  of  silk 
should  be  suddenly  stopped,  and 
it  would  be  most  unjust  towards 
those  finishers  that  they  should  be 
thus  at  once  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  He  therefore  intended  to 
propose,  that  the  Company  should 
be  still  allowed  to  employ  them, 
while  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  seek  out 
capitalists  into  whose  hands  the 
trade  should  be  thrown,  so  that 
the  employment  of  those  finishers 
should  always  be  continued,  and 
the  supply  of  silk,  which  was  so 
important  to  our  manufactures, 
should  never  fail.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  supply  of  silk  would  only  be 
continued  with  the  Company  until 
proper  parties  could  be  found  in 
whose  hands  it  could  be  placed. 

Another  part  of  this  question 
regarded  the  species  of  compromise 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and 
acceded  to  by  the  Company.  It 
was  this — that  on  the  East- India 
Company’s  surrendering  all  its 
rights  and  privileges,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  should  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  that 
their  commercial  privileges  as  a 
trading  company  should  cease  :  and 
that,  in  consideration  of  their  giv¬ 
ing  up  those  privileges,  an  annuity 
should  be  granted  to  them,  to  be 
charged  on  the  territory  of  India, 
and  being  630,000/.  a-year,  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  which  the 
proprietors  at  present  received.  It 
was  proposed,  that  the  guarantee 
fund  should  amount  to  2,000,000/. 
for  securing  the  payment  of  the 
annuity,  as  well  as  for  paying  off 
finally  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company ;  and  that  the  annuity 
should  be  paid  for  a  term  of  forty 


years,  at  the  close  of  which  period 
it  should  be  at  the  option  of  Par¬ 
liament,  givingthree  years’  notice, 
to  redeem  it  at  the  rate  of  100/. 
for  every  5/.  5v.  of  annuity.  It 
was  proposed,  that  the  East-India 
Company  should  retain  the  poli¬ 
tical  administration  of  India  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  might,  if  de¬ 
prived  of  the  government  of  India, 
demand  the  payment  of  their  ca¬ 
pital  ;  but  if,  at  that  period  they 
did  not  demand  it,  then  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annuity  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  forty  years.  No  part  of 
the  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
proposed  annuity  was  to  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  revenue  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  was  to  be  totally  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  finances  of  this  country, 
and  to  be  altogether  secured  upon 
the  territorial  revenue  of  India. 
This  arrangement  was  an  advise- 
able  one  for  the  Company,  as  they 
would  receive  an  annuity  equal  to 
the  amount  of  their  present  divi¬ 
dends  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  they  would 
receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
capital.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
a  fair  compromise  as  regarded  the 
territorial  possessions  in  India. 
There  would  be  no  increase  made 
to  the  debt  of  India,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  annuity  of  630,000/., 
or  by  the  payment  of  the 
12,000,000/.,  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  good  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
forty  years,  as  the  payment  was 
provided  for,  so  as  to  occasion  no 
increase  of  that  debt—by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  portion  of  the  redeem¬ 
able  debt  of  India,  upon  terms  that 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  that  debt.  It  was  a  great 
advantage,  besides,  to  them,  to  have 
that  debt  legally  recognized,  as  it 
was  under  this  plan,  and  secured 
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in  the  territory  of  India.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  India,  on  the  increase  of 
which  there  was  every  reason  to 
calculate,  would  be  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  discharge  the  amount  thus 
guaranteed.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  East 
India  Finance  Committee  that,  in 
1828-29,  the  revenue  of  India 
amounted  to  about  22,000,000/., 
while  its  debt  was  40,000,000/., 
which  was  only  two  years’  revenue 

of  the  country*  He  had  no  doubt, 

•/  ' 

that  the  revenue  would  increase, 
and  that  this  very  arrangement 
would  tend  to  increase  it. 

Certain  alterations  were  likewise 
to  be  introduced  in  the  frame  of  the 
Government  of  India.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that,  in  future,  instead  of 
three,  there  should  be  four  presi¬ 
dencies.  The  Government  of  India 
at  present  included  the  three  pre¬ 
sidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  A  very  strong  opinion 
had  been  expressed  by  all  persons 
acquainted  with  India,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  change  of 
circumstances  which  had  occurred 
with  respect  to  Bengal,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  west,  peopled  by  an  unsettled 
and  warlike  race, — it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  form  those  western  dis¬ 
tricts  into  a  new  territory.  It  was 
true  the  general  government  le¬ 
gally  possessed  a  control  of  the 
subordinate  states,  but  this  con¬ 
trol  could  not  be  efficiently  em¬ 
ployed  in  districts  so  distant  as  the 
newly  added  western  states  of  the 
Bengal  presidency.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed,  that  these  subordinate  go¬ 
vernments  should  be  altered  in 
two  respects,  namely,  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  council,  and  in  a  total 
deprivation  of  our  forms  of  law. 
He  was  quite  aware,  that  many 
difficulties  would  occur  in  effect¬ 
ing  this  change ;  but  these  might, 


in  a  great  measure,  be  over¬ 
come  by  an  assimilation  of  the 
modes  of  administering  the  laws  in 
the  different  local  judicatures.  He 
would  place  the  law  on  this  high 
and  general  ground, — that  no  dis¬ 
tinction  whatever  should  be  made 
in  its  administration  between  na¬ 
tives  and  Europeans.  This  would 
be  one  step  towards  the  ultimate 
identification  of  the  two  classes. 
But  this  conclusion  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  very  immediate, 
nor  effected,  indeed,  without  con¬ 
siderable  delay.  He  would  pro¬ 
pose,  however,  to  strengthen  the 
legislative  power  of  the  general 
government,  by  adding  four  to  the 
council  of  each  presidency,  whose 
deliberations  on  points  of  law 
should  be  assisted  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  practising  barristers 
or  judges.  Perhaps  a  gradual  as¬ 
similation  of  the  law  might  be 
greatly  effected  by  directing  the 
exertions  of  the  presidencies  to 
that  object.  No  European,  after 
the  passing  of  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure,  would  enjoy  any  privileges 
beyond  those  enjoyed  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  would  be  placed  under  the 
same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  same 
punishments  with  them.  This 
was  proposed  as  an  indispensable 
condition,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  that  complete  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  classes  which  was 
so  much  to  be  desired.  It  was 
also  his  intention  to  propose,  that 
no  native  of  India  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  holding  offices  or  em¬ 
ployments  under  the  Government, 
on  the  grounds  either  of  his  colour, 
birth,  or  religion. 

He  should  further  have  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  India.  The  alterations  would  not 
be  expensive  or  extravagant ;  yet 
he  hoped  they  would  be  found  suffi* 
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cient  to  remedy  existing  evils— lie 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  rescuing 
the  single  bishop  of  India  from  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  ecclesiastical 
duties  which  it  at  present  fell  to 
his  lot  to  discharge,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  should  propose  to  add 
the  archdeacons  of  Madras  and 
Bengal,  as  suffragan  bishops  in 
India.  Mr.  Grant  moved,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  the  following  resolutions : 

“  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that 
all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  should 
be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  the  ports 
of  the  empire  of  China,  and  to 
trade  in  tea,  and  in  all  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  said  empire,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  enact  for  the  protection 
of  the  commercial  and  political  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country. 

“  2.  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
in  case  the  East-India  Company 
shall  transfer  to  the  Crown,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Indian  territory,  all 
assets  and  claims  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  said  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Crown,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  territory,  shall  take  on  it¬ 
self  all  the  obligations  of  the  said 
Company,  of  whatever  description, 
and  that  the  said  Company  shall 
receive  from  the  revenues  of  the  said 
territory  such  a  sum,  and  paid  in 
such  a  manner,  and  under  such 
regulations,  as  Parliament  shall 
enact. 

a  3.  That  it  is  expedient  that 
the  government  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India  be  intrusted  to 
the  said  Company,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  regulations  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  enact,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  of  securing  the  good 
government  and  promoting  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  people  of  India.” 

The  resolutions  having  been 
agreed  to  without  any  opposition, 


as  they  did  not  bind  the  House  to 
any  details,  were  carried  up  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  their  Lord- 
ships  agreed  to  the  resolutions 
without  a  division,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  having  declared  himself  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  whole  scheme,  as  being 
a  crude,  ill-digested  plan,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  unfounded  theories,  form¬ 
ed  by  men  who  knew  nothing,  and 
would  know  nothing,  of  India.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade  with  China,  though  he  was 
not  convinced,  that  the  change 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  people  of  this 
country  anticipated.  He  agreed, 
too,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  India 
without  extraneous  assistance ;  but 
the  statements  of  surplus  of  reve¬ 
nue  which  had  been  given,  were 
inconsistent  with  the  estimates  both 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the 
East-India  Company.  Nothing  but 
the  most  minute  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  home  authority,  to 
the  minutest  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  India, 
would  enable  that  country  to  carry 
on  its  Government  by  means  of  its 
own  resources.  The  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  would  produce  a  mischievous 
change  in  the  elements  of  the  court 
of  Directors,  and  place  the  Court 
itself  in  a  most  unfavourable  posi¬ 
tion  towards  India.  Hitherto  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  appeared 
in  India  as  beneficent  conquerors  ; 
henceforth  they  would  be  mortga¬ 
gees  in  possession.  One  of  the 
proposed  alterations  was,  to  do 
away  with  the  councils  of  governors 
in  India.  He  was  well  aware  that 
those  councils  were  productive  of 
delay  and  of  difficulty,  but  their 
removal  would  constitute  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  India  an  absolute  go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  being  a  go-, 
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vernmcnt  of  reform.  They  had 
been  placed  there  as  a  security 
against  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  natives;  and  in  abolishing  them, 
we  removed  the  strongest  gua- 
ran  tee  for  the  good  government  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  He 
altogether  doubted  the  propriety 
or  wisdom  of  the  proposition  for 
doubling  the  number  of  members 
of  the  council  of  the  governor- 
general.  With  the  assistance  of 
that  council,  the  governor-general 
was  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of 
India.  Now,  it  was  plain,  that 
they  could  not  legislate  for  distant 
places  as  well  as  if  they  were  on 
the  spot ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that 
the  advantages  of  those  local  legis¬ 
latures  which  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish,  would  not  be  supplied  by 
this  distant  legislation.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  too,  which  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives  against  the  abuse  of 
European  power,  was  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  by  being  rendered 
subordinate  to,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  at  present  was,  independent 
of,  the  governor-general.  Of  late 
years,  certainly,  some  inconve¬ 
nience  had  arisen  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 
Let  them,  then,  restrict  that  juris¬ 
diction  if  they  pleased,  but  let 
them  leave  it,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  good,  independent,  and  un¬ 
touched.  Was  every  security  hi¬ 
therto  given  for  protection  to  the 
natives  of  India  thus  to  be  swept 
away  ?  Another  part  of  the  plan 
was,  that  Europeans  should  have 
full  liberty  of  going  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  India.  He  would  venture 
to  say,  that  not  a  man  hitherto  in 
this  country,  that  could  give  a  co¬ 
lourable  pretext  for  going  to  India 
had  ever  been  refused  a  licence  to 
go  there.  It  was  a  great  mistake 


to  suppose  that  capitalists  went 
out  to  India.  No  British  capital 
went  out  to  India.  The  capital 
with  which  India  was  worked,  was 
capital  raised  by  the  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
that  country.  Another  part  of 
the  plan  was,  to  place  all  persons 
in  India  under  the  same  law.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do 
that  consistent  with  native  usages 
and  prejudices.  If  they  were  to 
alter  the  laws  there  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  Europeans  to  live  under  them, 
they  must,  in  doing  so,  violate  all 
the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
natives,  and,  instead  of  producing 
satisfaction,  they  would  excite  ab¬ 
horrence  and  disgust  amongst  the 
natives  throughout  the  whole  of 
India. 

A  bill,  founded  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  having  been  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  read  a 
second  time,  without  any  division, 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  alone — who  had  first  brought 
himself  into  public  notice  by  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  notice  which  his 
own  proceedings  in  India  had  at¬ 
tracted  from  the  locaEauthorities — 
who  had  then  traversed  the  king¬ 
dom,  lecturing  on  the  enormities 
of  the  Company,  and  had,  there¬ 
fore,  been  returned,  by  one  of  the 
new  constituencies,  as  a  tried 
enemy  of  tyranny,  protested  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  so  far 
as  it  continued  to  the  Company 
the  territorial  government — a  go¬ 
vernment  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  utterly  disastrous  to  the 
natives  of  India;  and  he  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  “  That  the  con¬ 
fiding  the  political  administration 
of  our  East-India  possessions,  with 
the  interests  of  100,000,000  of 
people,  to  the  direction  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  taxing  the 
natives  of  those  countries  for  the 
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payment,  of  tlie  dividends  of  a 
mercantile  concern,  to  the  con¬ 
stantly-varying  holders  of  East- 
India  stock,  is  a  question  involving 
too  many  important  considerations 
to  be  hastily  decided  on,  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  so  long  a  term  as  20 
years;  and  that,  as  the  other  business 
of  the  session  is  already  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time 
and  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
bring  to  a  satisfactory  completion, 
it  is  expedient  that  a  short  bill  be 
passed  for  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade  in  April,  1834,  and  that  all 
the  arrangements  which  may  be 
thought  desirable  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India  should  be  deferred 
till  next  session.”  Nobody  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment.  In  the 
Committee,  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
period  of  the  Company’s  posses¬ 
sions  from  20  years  to  10,  w^as 
rejected  •  and  the  provisions  for 
extending  the  influence  and  utility 
of  the  Anglo-Tndian  Church  were 
carried,  notwithstanding  much  op¬ 
position  from  those  members  who 
could  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
religion  as  an  institution  connected 
with  civil  government. 

In  the  Lords,  LordEllenborough 
objected  strongly  to  the  change 
which  the  bill  would  make  in  the 
constitution  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  It  was  proposed 
to  deprive  the  subordinate  presi¬ 
dencies  of  the  powrerof  sanctioning 
any  expenditure,  creating  any  of¬ 
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fice,  or  increasing  any  salary,  or  of 
passing  any  act  of  legislature,— 
nay,  more,  it  was  evidently  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  bill,  that  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Direct¬ 
ors  should  have  the  disposal  of  the 
patronage  now  in  the  gift  of  the 
governors  of  the  subordinate  pre¬ 
sidencies.  The  consequence  of  such 
an  alteration  would  be  to  deter 
men  of  station  and  talent  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  office  of  governor  of  a 
subordinate  presidency ;  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  future  governor- 
general  not  possessing  those  high 
and  commanding  qualities  which 
were  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
government,  there  would  not  exist, 
as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  a 
body  of  men  in  India  capable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  that  empire. 
The  House  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  use  of  these  councils  was, 
that  they  made  it  necessary  for  the 
reasons,  on  which  any  important 
act  of  government  was  founded,  to 
be  recorded,  and  the  Government 
at  home  had  thereby  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  the  opinions,  not 
only  of  the  governor,  but  also  of 
those  persons  who  had  great  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  government  of  India. 
He  therefore  moved,  “  That  all 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  wrent  to 
alter  the  existing  law^s  in  the  East- 
Indian  presidencies,  should  be 
omitted.’’  The  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  pressed  to  a  divi¬ 
sion. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Resolutions  proposed  by  Government  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indies — Rebate  on  the  Resolution  to  convert  the  Service  of'  the 
Negro  into  a  Compulsory  Apprenticeship  for  a  limited  time — Changes 
in,  and  Rebate  on,  the  Compensation  to  be  given  to  thee  Plantrs — 
Bill  brought  in  ■—  Division  on  the  subject  of  Apprenticeships,  — 
The  periods  of  Apprenticeship  reduced — Factory  Bill — Rebate  on — 
Motion  for  a  Commission  to  collect  Evidence — Motion  of  Ministers  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  lost — Motion  of  Ministers  to 
extend  the  Hours  of  Working,  carried — The  Corn  Raws . 


NOTHER  measure  of  still 
greater  importance  regarded 
the  western  dependencies  of  the 
empire — negro  slavery.  The  ex¬ 
citement  attending  the  Reform  Act 
had  not  been  neglected  by  the 
friends  of  immediate  and  total 
emancipation.  Meetings  were  held ; 
petitions  were  got  up ;  the  folly 
of  expecting  that  anything  would 
be  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures 
was  loudly  insisted  on ;  and  Go¬ 
vernment  found  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  of  framing  a  measure  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  opposing 
some  ruinous  scheme  of  crude  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  exchanged 
the  secretaryship  of  Ireland  for 
that  of  the  colonies,  explained  the 
ministerial  scheme  to  the  Commons, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
After  stating,  that  the  increasing 
force  of  public  opinion  rendered  it 
impossible  to  delay  longer  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  settlement  of  the 
question,  he  entered  at  great  length 
into  a  comparison  of  what  parlia¬ 
ment,  at  various  times,  had  recom¬ 


mended  and  resolved,  with  what 
the  colonial  legislatures  had  done ; 
ariving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
latter  had  manifested  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes 
and  determinations  of  the  mother 
country,  and  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  which  justified  the 
exercise  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  parliament,  it  was  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  every  means 
of  remonstrance  and  warning  had 
been  used  in  vain.  Government, 
therefore,  had  resolved  to  propose 
a  plan  which  would  insure  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  and  manumit, 
not  only  future  generations,  but 
likewise  the  existing  generation, 
while  it  would  prevent  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  sudden  transition.  They 
had  not  determined  that  the  slaves 
should  continue  as  they  were  for 
any  limited  number  of  years,  and 
should  then  be  unconditionally 
free ;  for  they  thought,  that  a 
period,  in  which  the  slave  was  left 
in  such  an  undefined,  unlimited, 
and  uncertain  condition,  would  be 
a  period  of  anxious  irritation  to  all 
parties — that  it  would  be  a  period 
of  great  excitement,  and  probably 
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of  much  danger ;  above  all,  that  it 
would  be  a  period  of  unmitigated 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  of  determined  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  slave.  It  had  been  thought 
more  safe  and  useful  to  place  the 
slave,  for  a  limited  time,  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  He  would  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  by  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  would  be  bound  to  give  him 
food,  and  clothing,  and  such  allow¬ 
ances  as  were  now  made  to  him  by 
law,  or  to  give  him  in  lieu  thereof 
a  pecuniary  allowance.  For  this 
consideration  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  work  for  his  master  three- 
fourths  of  his  time  ;  leaving  it  to 
be  settled  between  them  whether 
that  should  be  for  three-fourths 
of  the  week  or  of  each  day.  The 
remaining  fourth  of  his  time  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  his 
labour,  if  he  so  thought  lit,  else¬ 
where  ;  but  if  he  were  inclined  to 
give  it  to  his  master,  his  master 
would  be  obliged  to  find  him  em¬ 
ployment  according  to  a  fixed  rate 
of  wages.  One  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  was,  how  to  fix  this  scale 
of  wages  for  free  labour.  How 
could  any  man  in  this  country  fix 
a  rate  of  wages,  applicable,  he  would 
not  say  to  all  the  islands,  but,  to 
any  two  of  them  ?  Could  the 
House  say,  that  it  would  fling  this 
question  loose  to  the  world — that 
it  would  leave  the  negro  to  work 
or  no,  as  he  pleased,  and  to  satisfy 
himself,  as  a  man  easily  could  in  a 
tropical  climate,  with  a  bare  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  In 
some  of  the  islands  it  might  be 
difficult  to  obtain  even  that ;  but 
in  those  where  the  quantity  of 
land  unoccupied  was  as  great  as 
the  fertility  which  distinguished 
it,  the  wants  of  men,  living  in  a 
tropical  climate,  would  be  so  few, 


that  it  would  be  impossible,  under 
a  system  of  free  and  unrestricted 
wages,  that  the  state  of  society,  as 
it  now  existed,  should  not  come  to 
an  entire  cessation.  To  remove 
the  slave  suddenly  from  labour, 
and  to  place  him  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
provide  for  nothing  more  than  the 
necessities  of  life,  would  be  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  labour — would  be  to  ex-, 
tinguish  civilization — in  a  word, 
would  be  to  fling  before  the  negro 
population  the  desire  to  recur 
again  to  savage  life.  He  contended, 
that  some  restrictions  in  that  mea¬ 
sure  were  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  master,  but  also 
for  the  welfare  of  the  slave.  To 
fix  the  scale  of  wages  was  the  dif¬ 
ficult  point.  He  could  devise  no 
better  mode  than  that  of  compel¬ 
ling  the  planter  to  fix  a  price  on 
the  labourer  at  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship,  and  by  enacting, 
that  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the 
master  should  bear  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  fixed  by  him,  that 
for  the  whole  of  his  spare  time, 
if  given  to  the  master,  the  negro 
should  receive  one-twelfth  of  his 
price  annually.  In  this  way  the 
master  and  the  slave  would  both 
act  in  reference  to  each  other.  If 
the  master  fixed  a  high  price  for 
his  negro,  he  would  have  to  pay 
him  high  wages  in  proportion  to 
that  price.  If  he  fixed  a  low  price, 
then,  upon  the  payment  of  that 
price  by  any  other  person,  on  his 
behalf,  the  negro  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  and  absolutely  free.  The 
proposal,  then,  was,  that  the  ap¬ 
prenticed  labourer  should  give  up 
to  his  owner  three-fourths  of  the 
profits  of  his  labour,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  food  and  clothing  which 
he  received  from  him  j  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty,  if  he  so  thought 
fit,  to  give  one-fourth  of  his  labour 
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elsewhere ;  but  that,  if  he  gave  it 
his  master,  whose  interest  it  would 
be  to  receive  it,  he  should  receive 
for  it  an  amount  of  wages  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  price  set  upon  it 
by  his  master.  The  Government 
had  thus  divided  the  price  for  his 
freedom  into  so  many  instalments, 
that,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the 
full  price  put  on  the  slave  by  the 
master  would  be  paid  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  slave’s 
industry. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Stanley  con¬ 
tinued,  must  necessarily  occasion 
loss  to  many  of  the  West-Indian 
proprietors,  and  it  was  not  fitting 
that  on  them  alone  should  be 
thrown  the  loss  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  a  Species  of  pro¬ 
perty,  into  the  legality  of  which 
lie  would  not  enter,  but  which  had 
been  repeatedly  recognised  by  par¬ 
liament.  From  the  returns  of 
West-Indian  property  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  appeared  that 
the  net  profits  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  sugars  Was  1 .200,000/. 
a  year.  The  House  had  not  equal 
data  for  calculating  the  net  profits 
upon  rum  and  coffee  ;  but,  taking 
them  to  amount  to  250,000/.  or 
500,000/*  a-year,  the  total  net 
profits  of  West  India  property 
would  amount  to  1,500,000/.  a- 
year.  Ministers  proposed  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  West- India  body  a 

w 

loan  to  the  amount  of  ten  years’ 
purchase  of  this  annual  profit, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  loan  of 
15,000,000/.  It  would  remain  as 
a  question  with  parliament,  in  what 
manner,  and  upon  what  condition, 
that  loan  should  be  repaid  to  the 
country.  That  sum  might  be 
considered  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  slave’s  labour, 
and  with  that  sum  and  the  other 
three* fourths  of  his  labour,  the 
planter,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years, 


would  have  received  a  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  price  of  his  slave, 
and  for  all  the  expense  to  which 
the  slave  might  have  put  him  for 
food  and  clothing.  It  was  only 
right,  however,  to  state,  that,  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  the  planter  Would 
have  to  pay  interest  upon  his  loan, 
and  to  that  amount  he  might  per¬ 
haps  be  considered  a  loser.  This 
remuneration  must  be  borne  either 
by  the  produce  of  negro  labour,  or 
by  the  revenue  of  the  mother 
country,  for  it  would  not  be  fair  or 
just  to  lay  it  upon  the  planters. 
There  might  be  gentlemen  who 
thought  that  you  ought  not  to 
take  any  thing  from  the  profits  of 
the  negro,  so  long  as  he  continued 
a  slave.  In  that  opinion  he  could 
not  concur.  He  thought,  that 
taking  a  portion  of  their  wages 
from  them  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  their  freedom  hereafter, 
would  induce  them  to  lay  by  some 
part  of  their  earnings  afterwards 
when  they  became  free,  would  teach 
them  habits  of  prudence  and  fore¬ 
thought,  and  Would  materially 
tend  to  their  moral  improvement. 
He  thought  such  a  plan  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  saying  to  them,  “  You 
shall  work  three-fourths  of  the  day 
for  your  master,  and  your  master’s 
advantage  ;  but  for  the  remaining 
fourth,  which  belongs  to  you,  you 
may  work  or  not  as  you  please,  for 
in  either  case  food  and  clothing 
will  be  provided  for  you.”  It 
might  be  necessary,  likewise,  to 
add  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
that,  the  want  of  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  all  former  enactments  null 
and  void — he  meant,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  give  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  some  discretionary  power.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  distribute 
through  the  chartered  colonies 
what  already  existed  in  the  Crown 
colonies,  namely,  stipendiary  ma- 
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gistrates  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
uninfluenced  by  the  local  assem¬ 
blies — free  from  local  passions  and 
prejudices — who  would  discharge 
equal  justice  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  black  and  the  white — 
who  would  watch  over  and  protect 
the  negro  in  his  incipient  state  of 
freedom,  and  who  would  aid  and 
direct  his  inexperience  in  forming 
a  contract  which  might  have  so 
material  an  effect  upon  his  future 
life.  There  was  one  other  object 
to  which  the  protecting  care  of 
this  country  ought  most  specially 
to  be  extended.  He  would  call 
upon  the  House  to  aid  the  local 
legislatures,  or  even  to  proceed 
without  the  aid  of  the  local  legis¬ 
latures,  in  establishing,  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  schools  for  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Mr.  Stanley  concluded  by 
moving  the  following*  resolutions  : 

“  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  immediate  and  ef¬ 
fectual  measures  be  taken  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  through¬ 
out  the  colonies,  under  such  pro¬ 
visions  for  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  as  may  combine 
their  welfare  with  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors. 

*  <f2.  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
all  children  born  after  the  passing 
of  any  act,  or  who  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
passing  any  act  of  parliament  for 
this  purpose,  be  declared  free- 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  tem¬ 
porary  restrictions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  their  support 
and  maintenance. 

“  3.  That  all  persons,  now 
slaves,  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  apprenticed  labourers,  and  to 
acquire  thereby  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freemen,  subject  to 
the  restriction  of  labouring  under 
conditions,  and  for  a  time  to  be 


fixed  by  parliament,  for  their  pre¬ 
sent  owners. 

4.  That  to  provide  against  the 
risk  of  loss  which  proprietors  in 
his  majesty’s  colonial  possessions 
might  sustain  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  his  majesty  be  enabled  to 
advance,  by  way  of  loan,  to  be 
raised,  from  time  to  time,  a  sum 
not  exceeding,  in  the  whole, 
15,000,000/.,  to  be  repaid  in  such 
manner,  and  at  such  rate  of  inter- 
est,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  par¬ 
liament. 

“  5.  That  his  majesty  be  en¬ 
abled  to  defray  any  such  expense 
as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an 
efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  lo¬ 
cal  legislatures  in  providing  for 
the  religious  and  moral  education 
of  the  negro  population  to  be 
emancipated/* 

No  vote  was  taken  on  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  consideration  of  them 
being  adjourned  to  the  30th  May. 

When  the  discussion  was  re¬ 
newed,  the  first  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  without  any  division  ; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  debate,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  some  in  defending  the 
planters  from  the  imputations 
which  had  been  cast  upon  them, 
by  others  in  justifying  or  attack¬ 
ing  the  compensation  to  be  given, 
and  by  others  in  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  emancipation,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  forced  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
have  preferred  a  declaratory  reso¬ 
lution,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  le¬ 
gislature,  and  the  body  of  West- 
Indian  proprietors  was  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  success  of  the  measure; 
and  he  doubted  much  the  policy 
of  using  the  words,  immediate 
and  effectual  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  colonies.’* 
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Those  words  were  calculated  to 
raise  expectations  which  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  by  no 
means  warranted,  and  that  was  a 
great  evil  in  establishing  a  preli¬ 
minary  resolution.  He  admitted, 
that  this  objection  was  an  objec¬ 
tion  of  terms,  rather  than  of  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  still  he  contended, 
that  the  first  impression  of  any 
man  upon  reading  this  resolution, 
and  especially  the  first  impression 
of  an  illiterate  and  ignorant  man, 
would  be  this — “  You  never  meant 
to  subject  me  to  coerced  labour 
for  twelve  years.”  He  would 
move,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the 
impolicy  of  immediate  abolition, 
that  the  word  “  immediate  ”  be 
omitted  from  the  first  resolution, 
and  also,  that  for  the  word  “  en¬ 
tire”  the  word  “ultimate”  be  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  but  he  would  not  divide 
the  House  on  either,  from  his  wish 
of  having  unanimity  on  the  first 
resolution. 

Under  the  second  resolution,  Mr 
Hume  moved  the  appointment  of 
committees,  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  to  inquire  into  the  probable 
efficiency  of  free  labour  in  the  co¬ 
lonies  ;  for  he  maintained  that  mi¬ 
nisters  were  proceeding  rashly,  and 
that  the  House  had  no  trust-wor¬ 
thy  information  regarding  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  these  changes  might 
produce  on  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  colonies. 

The  third  resolution,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  principle  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  apprenticeship,  was  met  with 
a  direct  negative  by  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  impracticable.  It 
was  founded,  he  said,  on  this  as¬ 
sumption,  that  emancipated  ne¬ 
groes  would  not  work,  or,  at  least, 
would  not  work  more  than  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  supply  all  the  mere 
wants  of  life.  That  assumption  he 


denied.  In  1825,  an  experiment 
was  tried  with  the  emancipated 
slaves  in  Trinidad,  by  giving 
them  task-work.  The  result  was, 
that  they  did  in  six  hours  what 
they  had  formerly  taken  twelve  to 
perform.  They  were  then  offered 
wages  for  the  remaining  six  hours ; 
this  experiment  also  succeeded, 
and  more  industrious  labourers 
could  not  be  found.  There  were 
many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  manager  of 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,  stated, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords* 
and  Commons’  committees,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  gave  his  negroes  a 
piece  of  hard  work,  66  which,”  to 
use  his  own  words,  a  they  would 
not,  or  could  not,  accomplish.3* 
Mr.  Taylor  then  told  them,  that, 
“  if  they  would  do  this  work,  they 
should  afterwards  work  for  wages 
in  the  field.”  Next  morning  the 
slaves  were  at  work  before  the 
dawn,  and  had  accomplished  their 
task  by  two  o’clock,  after  which 
they  went  into  the  field  and  worked 
for  wages.  Thus,  at  first,  it  was 
slave  labour,  and  no  work  was 
done ;  afterwards  it  was  free  la_ 
cbur,  and  the  negroes  worked 
oheerfully,  when  they  had  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  emolument.  Great  appre¬ 
hensions  had  been  excited  in  the 
Bahamas,  in  the  beginningof  1831, 
by  the  wreck  of  an  American  ship, 
and  the  casting  ashore  of  165  slaves 
from  the  United  States.  The 
planters  feared  that  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  would  ensue  from  the 
misconduct  and  ill-example  of  so 
many  liberated  negroes.  But 
what  was  the  result  ?  Those 
gloomy  apprehensions  had  been 
totally  disappointed  ;  for  a  recent 
despatch  from  Sir  J.  C.  Smith 
stated,  that  those  negroes  were  a 
most  quiet,  industrious,  and  or¬ 
derly  race  of  men,  not  one  of  whom 
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had  been  brought  before  a  police 
magistrate  or  committed  to  gaol 
since  their  arrival  in  the  Bahamas. 
They  earned  their  livelihood  ho¬ 
nestly  and  industriously,  and  ap¬ 
peared  happy  and  contented.  There 
was  not  a  witness  produced  before 
the  committee,  that  did  not  prove 
that  the  negroes  fully  appreciated 
the  value  of  money: — one  most 
respectable  witness  stated,  that 
there  was  not  a  body  of  men  in 
the  world  that  knew  the  value  of 
it  better.  They  were  told,  that 
the  negroes  were  extremely  stupid. 
If  they  were  so,  the  fact  was  at¬ 
tributable  to  those  who  so  over¬ 
worked  them ;  but  they  had  it 
upon  the  evidence  of  several  wit¬ 
nesses  that  in  making  a  bargain  no 
individuals  could  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  cleverness  than  the  ne¬ 
groes.  They  were  told,  too,  that 
the  negroes  had  no  artificial  wants, 
and  that  it  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  inspire  them  with  a 
taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  He 
only  wished  that  the  question  was 
put  upon  such  grounds.  They 
Lad  abundant  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  such  a  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes  more  than  40  years 
ago;  and  he  would  just  refer  the 
House  to  the  evidence  of  the  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  for  a  proof  of  the 
taste  recently  exhibited  by  the  ne¬ 
groes  for  the  luxuries  of  life,—  for 
those  things,  in  fact,  that  demon¬ 
strated  an  advance  in  civilization. 
That  writer  gave  an  account  of  a 
negro  ball  in  Trinidad.  He  stated, 
that  the  dinner  was  distinguished 
for  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
There  wasabundance  of  champagne, 
claret,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  su¬ 
gar,  &c.  Asa  mark  of  their  civili¬ 
zation,  the  account  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  entertainment  lasted 
for  12  hours,  during  which  time 
Vol.  LXXV. 


some  of  the  negroes  had  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  changing  their 
dresses  two  or  three  times.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  statement  as 
to  the  indisposition  of  the  negroes 
for  the  luxuries  of  life  was  a  most 
unfounded  one.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  better  established,  as  Mr. 
Burnley  showed,  than  their  passion 
for  dress ;  and  he  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  their  desire  for  those  arti¬ 
cles  which  especially  marked  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization- 
stockings  and  shoes.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  labour  and  exertion, 
hope  was  in  a  tenfold  degree  a 
more  powerful  agent  than  fear. 
All  the  evidence  which  they  had 
with  regard  to  the  negroes  in  this 
respect,  went  to  prove,  that  they 
would  work  night  and  day,  if  they 
had  anything  to  hope  for  from  the 
exercise  of  their  industry.  The 
plan,  as  to  those  apprenticed  la¬ 
bourers,  must  fail  altogether.  He 
could  not  understand  how  they 
could  be  coerced  to  work.  If  he 
was  to  be  told,  that  this  was  but  a 
continuance  of  their  present  sla¬ 
very  under  a  different  name,  then 
he  had  the  greatest  objection  to 
it ;  but  if  that  was  not  to  be  the 
case, — if  slavery  and  its  accompani¬ 
ment,  the  whip,  were  to  be  done 
away  with  entirely, — if  fear  and 
compulsion  were  to  cease, — and  if 
the  hope  of  wages  was  not  to  be 
substituted,  he  did  not  see  how 
those  apprentices  would  be  induced 
to  work.  If  any  one  could  show 
him  that  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  plan  in  this  respect  was 
practicable,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  adopt  it;  but,  consi¬ 
dering  it  altogether  impracticable, 
he  would  move,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  rejected. — Mr.  Halcomb, 
too,  could  not  support  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  entitled  all  the  slave 
population  to  be  registered  as  ap- 
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prenticed  labourers,  subject  to 
^erve  their  present  masters  for  a 
period  now  left  indefinite.  He 
objected  to  the  provision  for  a 
probationary  period  during  which 
the  slave  should  continue  to  serve 
his  master,  and  that,  too,  under  a 
proposition  which,  while  it  con¬ 
ferred  freedom  upon  him,  did  not 
allow  him  to  choose  a  master  or 
even  his  own  place  of  residence  j 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  pro¬ 
position  presented  nothing  that 
could  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
slave,  when  emancipated,  to  labour. 
He  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
giving  emancipation  accompanied 
with  regulations  that  should  place 
the  parties  interested,  not  in  the 
relative  condition  of  owner  and 
slave,  but  in  that  of  master  and 
servant.  He  would  also  have  it 
provided,  that  either  party  should 
be  empowered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contract,  under  certain  conditions; 
as,  for  instance,  on  two  years’  no¬ 
tice  being  given  to  the  masters  by 
able-bodied  negroes,  of  from  20  to 
30  years  of  age  ;  one  year  and  a 
half’s  notice  from  those  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age  ;  and  one 
year’s  notice  from  all  exceeding  the 
age  of  40  years.  By  these  means 
the  colonies  would  be  relieved  from 
the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  an 
immediate  and  extensive  change. 
He  would  also  suggest,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  children  of  the  slaves, 
the  propriety  of  a  regulation  that 
all  slave  children  of  six  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  should  continue 
to  be  the  apprenticed  labourers  of 
the  planters  until  such  time  only 
as  they  became  of  full  age,  when 
they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege  of  giving  notice  as  he  had 
before  suggested.  This  plan  would 
secure  to  the  master  the  complete 
inclination  and  desire  on  the  part 
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in  the  same  plantations  in  which 
they  were  now  employed.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  lost  sight  of 
the  claims  of  slave-owners  to  com¬ 
pensation  ;  but  he  was  equally  of 
opinion,  that  a  provision  in  the 
shape  of  a  poor  law  or  otherwise, 
should  be  made  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  in  their  old  age  of  the  super¬ 
annuated  slave  population,  which 
had  so  long  benefited  their  own- 
ers.  He  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
f£r  That  it  was  expedient  that  all 
persons  now  slaves,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  hereafter  to  be  born,  be  de¬ 
clared  free,  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  restrictions  as  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  necessary  for  their  support  and 
maintenance,  and  for  the  future 
cultivation  of  the  soil.”  Lord 
Hpwick,  likewise,  who  had  been 
under-secretary  in  the  colonial 
department,  thought  that  this  re¬ 
solution  ought  at  least  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  mean  time.  It  was 
not  necessary  as  a  ground -work 
for  future  proceedings;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  House  agreed 
to  it,  they  would  pledge  themselves 
to  a  system  of  apprenticeship  of 
which  they  did  not  yet  know  the 
full  effect.  This  was  dealing  rather 
hardly  by  the  House.  Govern¬ 
ment  should  avoid  calling  upon  the 
House  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  distinctly  to  pledge  themselves 
to  do  that  of  which  they  had  not 
yet  heard  anything  like  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  account.  It  was  very  easy 
to  talk  of  apprenticing  negroes ; 
but  the  plan  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  entirely  subverting 
the  existing  relations  of  society  in 
the  colonies,  apd  organizing  a  sys, 
tern  which  had  never  been  tried 
in  any  age  or  country,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  must,  therefore, 
be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
His  objection  to  this  provision  was, 
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for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
be  obtained  by  direct  compulsion. 
He  feared,  that  the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies,  who  were,  according  to 
the  government  plan*  to  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  the  time  of 
the  apprenticed  negro  should  be 
apportioned  between  his  master 
and  himself,  would  attend  only  to 
the  interests  of  the  master.  It 
had  not  yet  been  shown  in  what 
manner  the  proposed  system  of 
apprenticeship  would  improve  the 
character  of  the  negroes,  so  as  to 
render  them  more  fit  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  perfect  liberty  at  the 
expiration  of  12  years  than  at  the 
present  period.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  negroes  would  be  in  a 
worse  condition  at  the  termination 
of  the  experiment  than  they  were 
now. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorp,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  answered,  that  the 
question  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
represented,  merely  one  of  gradual 
or  immediate  abolition.  No  matter 
what  might  be  the  period  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  be  it  for  ten,  or  be  it 
for  twelve  years,  from  the  moment 
this  bill  passed,  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies,  in  its  offensive 
and  essential  features,  was  annihil¬ 
ated  for  ever.  It  recognized  the 
rights  of  property— it  conferred 
freedom  from  corporal  punishment 
—it  respected  the  domestic  ties  of 
the  negro,  in  their  tenderest  rela¬ 
tions, — it  insured  to  him  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labour.  With  these  great 
enactments,  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  slavery  in  its 
obnoxious  features  could  not  be 
said  to  exist.  Mr.  Buxton  had 
failed  to  show,  that  with  free 
labour  the  same  produce  could  be 
raised  as  at  present  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  admission  implied 
tha,t  gome  continuous  labour  should 


be  ensured  to  the  master,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  was  embarked  in  the  present 
system.  The  question,  therefore, 
was,  how  that  continuous,  in  other 
words,  compulsory  lahour,  could 
be  effected  by  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.  No  man  had  contended 
that  the  negro  should  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  unrestricted  freedom,  as 
no  one  had  contended  that  the 
negro,  unless  he  were  acU.crip.tus 
glebce ,  could  be  actuated  by  those 
motives  which  would  lead  to  con¬ 
tinuous  labour.  Ministers,  there¬ 
fore,  in  basing  their  proposition  on 
a  compound  mixture  of  unrestricted 
and  compulsory  labour,  had  ad¬ 
justed  these  conditions  so  difficult 
to  be  reconciled.  This,  they  per¬ 
suaded  themselves,  they  effected 
by  essentially  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slave  and  the  master 
—by,  on  the  one  hand,  abolishing  * 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  one, 
and  correlatively  the  passive  and 
defenceless  condition  of  the  other ; 
and  in  the  next  by  defining  a 
period  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  slave  should  be  free,  or 
within  which  he  might  be  freed 
according  to  his  fitness  for  freedom, 
and  this,  too,  without  endangering 
any  of  those  great  interests  which 
were  involved  in  the  West- India 
question.  In  some  of  the  islands 
the  slaves  were  supported  entirely 
by  the  provision-grounds,  which 
by  law  belonged  to  the  masters; 
though  from  long  usage  he  believed 
the  slaves  thought  that  they  were 
their  property.  In  the  event  of 
emancipation  the  proprietors  would 
endeavour  to  regain  possession  of 
these  grounds,  and  the  danger 
which  would  arise  from  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  far  greater 
than  any  which  could  result  from 
the  plan  government  had  proposed. 
By  the  present  plan  there  would 
he  not  merely  the  jndwmapT  p,f  • 
fO 
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freedom  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  but  also  the  power  of 
shortening  this  time  by  their  own 
earnings.  Besides,  the  question 
of  the  period  of  twelve  years,  or 
of  any  other  period,  or  of  remuner¬ 
ation,  was  not  before  them  at 
present.  None  of  these  questions 
was  involved  in  this  resolution. — 
Mr.  Buxton  having  been  assured, 
that  the  resolution  did  not  bind 
the  House  to  any  particular  period 
of  compulsory  labour,  withdrew  his 
motion  to  reject  it,  and  proposed 
to  insert  words  declaring,  that  the 
labour  was  to  be  “  for  wages/' 
This,  likewise,  he  withdrew;  but 
Mr.  O’Connell  insisted  on  dividing 
the  House  on  the  original  resolu¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  carried  by  324 
to  42. 

The  fourth  resolution,  under 
which  were  discussed  the  amount 
and  mode  of  compensation  to  the 
planters,  was  attended  with  no  less 
difficulty.  The  original  proposal 
had  been,  to  give  them  a  loan  of 
15,000,000/.  for  which  they  were 
to  pay  interest.  To  this  proposi¬ 
tion  the  West-lndia  body  refused 
to  listen  ;  and  it  seems  a  strange 
mode  of  remunerating  a  man  for 
the  loss  of  his  property,  to  favour 
him  with  a  loan.  A  meeting  of 
“  Proprietors,  Merchants,  Bank¬ 
ers,  Ship-owners,  Manufacturers, 
Traders,  and  others  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  West-lndia 
colonies,”  held  on  the  27th  of  May, 
unanimously  resolved:  “That  this 
meeting  are  most  desirous  of  press¬ 
ing  upon  the  attention  of  his 
majesty's  government,  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  public  at  large, 
that  independently  of  planters, 
merchants,  manufacturers,,  and 
tradesmen,  obviously,  and  directly 
connected  with  the  colonies,  there 
is  a  numerous  class  of  persons 
scattered  throughout  Great  Bri¬ 


tain,  consisting  of  widows,  orphans, 
minors,  annuitants,  and  other 
claimants  under  wills  and  settle¬ 
ments,  who  have  no  support  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  ex¬ 
cept  a  charge  upon  colonial  pro¬ 
perty  created  on  the  faith  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  and  who  must  therefore 
be  reduced  to  beggary  by  any  ill- 
advised  or  precipitate  measure  of 
emancipation.  That  the  scheme 
of  emancipation  which  has  been 
promulgated  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  is  deficient  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  which  this  meeting 
consider  essential  to  a  wise  and 
just  arrangement  of  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  provides  no  security 
for  the  lives  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  colonies ;  it  proposes  to 
divest  the  owner  of  his  property 
without  any  real  compensation — 
it  tends  to  destroy  colonial  agri¬ 
culture,  by  entailing  heavy  addi¬ 
tional  expense  on  a  cultivation 
already  confessedly  depressed — it 
renders  all  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
West  Indies  unprofitable,  and 
thereby  puts  a  stop  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization  of  the  negroes 
in  our  own  colonies,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  directly  encourages 
the  slave  -  trade  and  slavery  in 
foreign  countries.  That  this  meet¬ 
ing  know  of  no  stronger  title  to 
property  than  that  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  positive  law,  and  of  no 
other  security  against  spoliation 
than  a  confidence  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  live  will 
respect  those  rights  and  interests 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  laws 
it  has  made.  That  the  proprietors 
of  negro  slaves  possess  those  slaves 
under  the  sanction  of  British  laws 
which  enabled  and  especially  en¬ 
couraged  the  people  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  convey  slaves  from  Africa, 
and  to  sell  them  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  colonies.  And 
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this  meeting,  looking  to  the  rights 
which  have  been  thus  acquired, 
do  solemnly  protest  against  any 
measure  which  takes  away  the 
property  of  their  fellow-subjects 
without  adequate  compensation, 
and  which  is  therefore  calculated 
to  impair  that  confidence  under 
which  the  system  of  British  com¬ 
merce  has  been  nurtured  and  sus¬ 
tained,  and  to  establish  a  precedent 
which  may  very  shortly  subject 
every  other  species  of  property  to 
be  dealt  with  upon  similar  princi¬ 
ples/'  Ministers  found  themselves 
compelled  to  give  wTay,  and  agreed 
to  convert  the  loan  of  15,000,000/., 
into  a  gift,  and  to  pay  it  to  the 
planters  absolutely  as  the  price  of 
what  they  were  to  lose.  The  West- 
Indian  body  answered,  that  this 
concession  was  insufficient  ;  that 
the  sum  was  inadequate ;  but  that 
they  would  accept  of  20,000,000/., 
and  government  yielded  the  point. 
The  loan  of  15,000,000/.  was  thus 
converted  into  an  absolute  payment 
of  20,000,000/. 

In  moving  the  resolution  regard¬ 
ing  this  compensation,  Mr.  Stanley 
admitted,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  ascertain  what 
the  amount  of  that  compensation 
ought  to  be ;  but  this  point  was 
clear,  that  the  act  they  were  about 
to  pass  took  away  from  the  present 
proprietors  of  slaves  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  those  slaves  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
limited  period  the  whole  of  the 
property  which  the  owners  at 
present  possessed  in  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  proprietors  would 
be  in  no  way  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  sup¬ 
porting  their  slaves.  The  value 
of  this  property  ought  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  not  simply  by  the  value  of 
that  which  was  actually  taken 
away.  There  were  other  circum- 
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stances  connected  with  it  which  it 
was  but  fair  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
value  of  the  land,  which  was 
principally  created  and  maintained, 
by  slave  labour.  If  this  were  a 
simple  question,  they  might  deal 
with  it  differently  ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  the  very  small  numerical 
amount  of  representation  which 
the  West-India  interest  had  in 
that  House  ;  considering,  also,  the 
number  of  claimants  on  this  pro¬ 
perty,  some  of  whom  were  among 
the  most  helpless  and  unprotected, 
class  of  the  community, — he  could, 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  to  secure,  in 
the  execution  of  the  proposed 
measure,  the  active  co-operation, 
and  the  cordial  consent,  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  that 
property;  for  without  that  con¬ 
currence  and  consent  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  carry  the 
plan  into  practical  effect,  without 
deranging  and  embarrassing  the 
mercantile  speculations  of  this 
country.  He  had  consulted  per¬ 
sons  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  property,  and 
after  the  most  minute  calculation 
which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  extent 
of  human  life,  and  the  portion  of 
the  slave's  time  taken  away  from 
the  planter’s  control,  and  taking 
the  value  of  the  slaves  at  the  low 
calculation  of  40/.  per  head,  they 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  slave  property  in  all  the  colo¬ 
nies  was  worth  30,000,000/.  ster¬ 
ling.  The  value  of  the  slave's 
time  which  was  taken  from  the 
proprietor  he  could  not  estimate  at 
a  lower  sum  than  very  nearly 
15,000,000/.  sterling.  Allowing 
for  a  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  slaves  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  not  allowing  ou 
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the  other  hand  for  the  value  of 
the  child  ren  hereafter  to  be  born, 
who,  by  the  proposed  plan,  would 
be  free, — taking  this  most  un¬ 
favourable  view  of  slave  property, 
he  could  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  the  proprietors 
were  entitled  to  demand  to  a  lower 
sum  than  that  he  had  just  men* 
tioned.  But  in  a  question  of  this 
kind  it  was  necessary  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  there 
might  not  be  reasons  for  not  re¬ 
stricting  the  compensation  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  value  of  the  property  • 
and  whether,  even  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  it  might  not  be  wise 
to  give  such  an  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  as  would  prevent  scenes 
occurring  in  the  West  Indies  that 
might  entail  on  this  country  great 
and  serious  expense.  He  thought 
it  best  to  deal  frankly  with  the 
House,  and  state,  that  the  reason 
which  induced  him  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  propose  a  larger  sum  than 
that  which  he  had  just  now  men¬ 
tioned,  15,000,000/.,  was  this — 
that  all  those  connected  with  West- 
Indian  property,  without  a  single 
exception,  had  declared  that,  how¬ 
ever  anxious  they  might  be  that 
the  mercantile  transactions  should 
not  be  deranged,  they  considered 
the  sum  of  15,000,000/.  perfectly 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  sum  being  proposed,  they 
would  feel  bound,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  property  and 
interests,  to  abstain  from  lending 
their  concurrence  and  assistance 
in  carrying  on  those  mercantile 
transactions  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  West  Indies  de¬ 
pended.  On  the  other  hand  he 
had  been  assured  by  that  body, 
whose  importance  it  was  impossible 
to  rate  too  high,  that  if  Parliament 
would  consent  to  vote  20,000,000/. 


to  the  proprietors  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  property,  to 
be  subsequently  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  regulations  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  think  fit,  that  great 
interest  would  give  its  full  concur¬ 
rence  to  the  government  plan,  and 
would  use  any  influence  it  might 
possess  over  the  colonial  legislatures 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
He  therefore  moved,  that  To¬ 
wards  the  compensation  of  the 
West- Indian  proprietors  his  ma¬ 
jesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  sum 
not  exceeding  20,000,000/.,  to  be 
appropriated  as  Parliament  may 
hereafter  think  fit.’' 

This  proposition  called  forth 
much  opposition  and  many  amend¬ 
ments,  the  opposition  being  direct¬ 
ed,  not  to  the  principle,  that  the 
planters  were  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  proposed  amount. — 

Mr.  C.  Buller  maintained,  that  as 

* 

the  emancipation  was  to  be  gradual, 
the  compensation  should  only  be 
partial.  From  calculations  made, 
making  a  distinction  between  the 
effective  and  non-effective  slaves, 
it  was  manifest,  that  the  average 
value  was  22/.  each  slave,  and  that 
12,000,000/.  was  sufficient  compen¬ 
sation,  on  these  calculations,  to  the 
colonists.  He,  therefore,  entirely 
disapproved  of  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  proposed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  made  a  bargain  with  the 
West-India  proprietors,  about  four 
times  as  bad  as  that  body  cOuld 
themselves  have  wished.  —  Mr. 
Pryme  contended,  that  no  act  of 
the  legislature,  or  proclamation  of 
tlie  government,  had  ever  distinctly 
recognized  a  property  in  the  off¬ 
spring  of  slaves,  and  therefore  com¬ 
pensation  ought  to  be  granted  only 
for  slaves  imported  from  Africa. 
But  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
from  what  source  even  this  com* 
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pensation  was  to  come ;  tlie  cry  of 
the  country  was  for  a  remission  of 
taxation,  and  against  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  new  imposts.  Instead, 
then,  of  any  increase,  if  possible  a 
diminution  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
effected,  and  he  should  particularly 
deprecate  auy  addition  to  the  du¬ 
ties  now  chargeable  upon  colonial 
sugars,  an  article  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  even  amongst  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  whose  consumption  of  it 
was  limited  by  the  increased  price 
of  the  commodity,  arising  from 
present  taxation.  Others  admitted, 
that  as  property  in  slaves  had  been 
recognized  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
compensation  ought  to  follow  its 
confiscation,  but  protested  against 
giving  one  single  farthing  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliation,  or  by  way 
of  a  boon  to  the  West-India  body. 
With  what  show  of  consistency 
could  the  government  raise  an 
amount  of  money  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  when  the  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  calling  for  a 
remission  of  taxes  ?  With  what 
face  could  they  ask  the  people  of 
England  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
donation  of  20,000,000/.  to  the 
planters,  when,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  right  hon.  secretary  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  proposition  to  advance 
15,000,000/.  by  way  of  a  loan, 
and  that  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
slaves  themselves?  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  unconstitutional  and  im¬ 
proper.  Instead  of  our  giving 
compensation  to  the  West-India 
planters,  those  persons  ought  to 
give  compensation  to  the  people  of 
England,  if  the  doctrine  so  fre¬ 
quently  advanced  by  the  abolition¬ 
ists  were  true — namely,  that  free 
labour  was  a  benefit  to  the  planter. 
But,  apart  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  no  compensation  at  all  should 
be  granted,  without  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  loss  likely  to  be  sustained 


by  the  West-India  proprietors.  If 
the  secretary  for  the  colonies  were 
to  establish  a  board  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  affording  that 
information,  when  it  was  once 
given,  such  a  grant,  or,  indeed, 
something  more,  might  be  sup¬ 
ported,  in  twelve  months  time,  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but 
it  was  folly  to  agree  to  grant 
20,000,000/.,  until  it  was  shown 
that  emancipation  Mould  be  the 
result  of  the  purchase.  The  House 
would  do  well  first  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  West-India  planters; 
and  when  that  was  ascertained, 
it  would  be  due  to  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  British  legislature, 
to  grant  such  compensation  as 
might  appear  just  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Briscoe  moved  to  reduce 
the  sum  from  20,000,000/.  to 
15,000,000/  ;  the  amendment  was 
lost  by  304  to  56. — Mr.  Buxton, 
without  objecting  to  the  amount, 
wished,  that  part  of  it  should  be 
retained,  not  till  the  planters  had 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract, 
by  accepting  the  apprenticeships; 
but  till  the  apprenticeships  should 
be  over.  He  moved,  “  That  one- 
half  of  the  said  grant  shall  not  be 
paid  until  the  period  of  appren¬ 
ticeships  shall  be  expired,  and  the 
negroes  consequently  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  rig'hts  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
the  colonies.”  The  adoption  of  that 
amendment  Mould  be  no  violation 
of  the  proposition  before  the  House, 
and  it  would  give  Parliament  great 
influence  over  the  West-India  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
the  planters  to  accelerate  or  retard 
the  advance  of  the  negro's  mind, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  accelerate  it  rapidly,  if  the 
House  should  adopt  the  amende 
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ment.  The  House,  however,  re¬ 
jected  the  amendment,  by  277  to 
142.  Two  other  amendments  were 
moved,  having  for  their  object  to 
prevent  the  compensation  from  be¬ 
coming  a  burden  on  the  mother- 
country.  One  of  them  proposed 
to  give  the  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  West- Indian  produce.  The 
other  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  sugar  one-half,  and  impose  a 
property-tax  on  the  colonies.  Both 
of  them  were  rejected  by  large  ma¬ 
jorities,  and  the  original  resolution 
passed  by  296  to  77. 

The  last  of  the  resolutions,  pro¬ 
viding  for  stipendiary  magistrates 
and  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  carried  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  The  resolutions  were  then 
carried  up  for  the  concurrence  of 
the  peers,  who  agreed  to  them  on 
the  25th  June. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  which  had 
been  brought  in  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Buxton  (24th  of 
July),  again  discussed  the  question 
of  compulsory  apprenticeships.  He 
expressed  his  disappointment,  that, 
although  the  colonial  secretary  had 
so  fervidly  declaimed  against  the  in¬ 
difference  with  which  the  colonies 
had  treated  the  warnings  and  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  mother- 
country,  the  bill  left  so  much  to 
be  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 
He  found  one  clause,  whereby 
twenty-nine  articles,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  maintenance,  and 
regulations  of  the  slaves,  were  all 
assigned  over  to  the  decision  of 
the  colonial  legislatures.  He  also 
found  another  clause,  whereby 
it  was  left  to  the  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  to  make  laws  necessary 
to  establish  such  regulations  with¬ 
out  any  restriction  whatsoever. 
His  Majesty's  government  had 


been  employed,  he  believed,  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  real  value  of  West- 
India  property.  They  had  told  the 
House  in  April  last,  that  they  had 
for  some  time  past  been  so  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  it  was  not  many  days 
since  they  had  informed  the  House 
that  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
was,  that  a  loan  of  15,000,000/. 
would  be  a  full  and  equitable  relief 
to  the  planters.  Since  that  time 
the  loan  of  15,000,000/.  had  been 
converted,  first  into  a  gift  of 
15,000,000/.,  and  afterwards  into  a 
gift  of  20,000,000/.  The  effect  of 
this  was,  that  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
West-India  interest.  Debts  which 
were  considered  bad  debts  in  April 
last,  were  considered  good  debts 
now.  Individuals  who  were  bank¬ 
rupts  in  April  last,  were  now  sol¬ 
vent  ;  and  he  looked  upon  this 
measure  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
as  one  of  the  luckiest  windfalls 
that  by  any  possibility  could  have 
befallen  the  West-India  interest. 
He  was  ready,  and  so  were  the 
people  of  England,  to  give  the 
planters  20,000,000/.,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation,  provided  that  the  slaves 
received  complete  emancipation  in 
return.  But  he  would  tell  the 
country  distinctly,  thst  if  this  plan 
of  apprenticing  the  slaves  was  per¬ 
sisted  in,  the  planters  would  get 
much  more  than  in  common  jus¬ 
tice  they  were  entitled  to  receive. 
He  did  not  grudge  to  the  West- 
India  proprietors  this  gift  of 
20, 000,000/. 5  on  the  contrary,  he 
said  to  them  as  a  friend,  Take 
it,  whilst  it  is  yet  near  you  ;  take 
it  now,  whilst  you  can  get  it — for 
if  you  do  not,  you  will  not  have 
the  slightest  chance  of  getting  it 
in  another  year;  nor  will  you 
now  have  the  apprenticeship  and 
the  20,000,000/.  together."  He 
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knew  what  the  feelings  of  one  part 
of  the  public  were.  They  were 
looking  with  anxiety  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  that  night — they  were  will¬ 
ing,  if  complete  emancipation  were 
granted,  to  pay  20,000,000/.  for  it  ; 
but  if  the  planters  insisted  upon 
th  is  apprenticeship,  then  they  would 
not  allow  the  planters  the  chance 
of  getting  any  such  enormous  sum. 
This  bill  gave  the  slave  neither 
hope  nor  wages.  He  had  proposed 
that  the  planter  should  give  him 
wages,  but  that  proposition  had 
been  rejected.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  the  slaves  were  to  work  for 
seven  hours  and  a-half  in  each  day 
without  reward.  The  slave  was  to 
work  for  twelve  years  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  his  master,  without 
receiving  any  wages.  Now,  he 
considered  such  a  provision  to  be 
a  gross  invasion  of  equity,  and  a 
direct  robbery  of  the  negro  ;  we 
were  absurd  enough  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea,  that  the  negro,  whom 
we  always  represented  as  idle  and 
lazy,  would  be  induced  to  work, 
without  having  either  hope  or  fear 
to  support  him  through  his  toils. 
The  first  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be,  that  there  would  be  a 
total  stagnation  of  all  labour  in  the 
West-India  colonies,  and  that,  not 
because  the  negroes  were  unlike 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  would 
not  work,  but  because  they  were 
like  them,  and  would  not  work 
without  an  adequate  motive.  Would 
the  people  of  England,  who  looked 
to  the  advancement  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of 
the  slave,  be  willing  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  20,000,000/.  to 
create  so  long  a  period  of  idle¬ 
ness  ?  It  would  be  said,  that  the 
negro,  if  he  refused  to  work,  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  would  thus  be  liable  to 
the  old  system  of  force.  If  such 


were  the  case,  then  greater  force 
would  be  needed  than  ever.  Now 
the  labour  was  performed  in  the 
field,  and  under  the  vibration  of 
the  lash ;  but  under  the  proposed 
alteration  of  system,  the  offending 
negro  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
parish.  You  must  institute  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  judicial  proceeding  against 
him  before  the  magistrate,  and 
thus,  by  your  delay,  you  would 
rob  the  whip  of  half  its  terrors, 
and  would  therefore  be  compelled 
to  make  them  up  by  increased  se¬ 
verity  of  punishment.  If  you 
placed  the  whip  at  a  distance,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  you  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  it  more  powerfully. 
Would  the  people  of  England  con¬ 
sent  to  pay  20,000,000/.  for  such 
an  object  ?  What  he  wanted  was, 
that  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship 
should  be  reduced  to  the  shortest 
period  which  might  be  necessary 
to  establish,  on  just  principles,  the 
system  of  free  labour  for  adequate 
wages.  We  had  already  tried,  in 
another  part  of  our  dominions,  the 
experiment  of  emancipating  30,000 
persons  in  the  last  four  years,  and  no 
experiment  could  have  answered 
better.  We  had  emancipated  the 
Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  result  of  their 
emancipation  illustrated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  he  was  contending. 
Though  some  temporary  inconve¬ 
nience  was  felt,  in  consequence  of 
immediately  letting  loose  30,000 
persons  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
degradation,  he  had  it  from  the 
commander  of  the  district,  that  in 
six  months  things  had  settled— 
that  25,000  out  of  30,000,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  work — that  they 
worked  better  than  they  had  ever 
worked  before — and  that  all  agreed, 
that  there  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  condition.  The 
other  5,000  went  and  settled  on 
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the  Kat  river.  The  boors  said, 
<c  You  had  better  give  the  land  to 
baboons but  the  land  now  was  a 
perfect  garden.  He  believed,  that 
there  was  not  any  where  a  more 
industrious  community  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions.  If  you  emancipat¬ 
ed  the  slaves  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  held  out  to  them  wages  for 
work,  you  would  not  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them  to  work ;  but 
if  you  refused  to  give  them  Wages, 
the  consequences  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  slave,  and  dangerous 
to  the  planters.  He  therefore 
moved,  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee,  that  they  shall 
not,  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  masters,  impose 
any  restraint  or  obligation  on  the 
negro  which  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  his  own  welfare  and  for  the 
general  peace  and  order  of  society; 
and  that  they  shall  limit  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  temporary  restrictions 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  negroes  to  the  short¬ 
est  period  which  may  be  necessary 
to  establish,  on  just  principles,  the 
system  of  free  labour  for  adequate 
wages. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  supported  by 
lord  Howiek,  and  even  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  who  declared  that,  al¬ 
though  favourable  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  to  giving  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  owners,  he  had  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  the 
transition  state,  which  was  to  be 
interposed  between  the  cessation 
of  slavery  and  complete  liberty. 
If  it  could  be  proved,  that  any  re¬ 
straint.  was  proposed,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  negro,  to  promote  his  habits 
of  industry,  and  to  enable  him 
better  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  freeman  and  a  citizen  to  such  a 
restraint  he  would  give  his  cordial 
assent.  But  the  restraint  was  not 


laid  upon  the  negro,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  the  sole  view  of  iriu 
proving  his  character ;  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  restraint  upon  the 
negro  was,  not  his  own  advantage, 
but  as  a  compensation  to  the 
planter.  The  ninth  clause  of  the 
bill  left  no  doubt  upon  this  point; 
it  assumed,  that  the  planter  had  a 
right  to  compensation  from  the 
slave.  He  held  that  it  was  the 
height  of  injustice  to  lay  the  ex¬ 
pense  on  any  one  party;  but  it  was 
most  unjust  of  all  to  lay  it  on  the 
injured  party,  if  the  clause  stood 
thus,  that  when  the  slave  had 
saved  a  certain  fixed  sum,  that 
sum  should  go  to  the  master,  the 
principle  would  be  a  sound  one; 
but  the  bill  compelled  the  slave,  in 
effect,  to  pay  the  price  of  his  liber¬ 
ty.  It  imposed,  too,  a  restraint  of 
considerable  length  upon  negroes, 
who  required  no  restraint  at  all, 
the  artificers,  carpenters,  coopers, 
&c.  Those  persons  who  most 
strongly  denied  the  fitness  of  the 
negro  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
would  admit  the  claim  of  these  ar¬ 
tificers.  Major  Moody,  who  was, 
a  text- writer  to  the  advocates  Of 
negro  slavery,  stated  that  these 
negroes  were  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  direct 
them  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
That  class,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
instantly  set  at  liberty,  without 
restraint;  and  he  confessed  he 
could  not  justify  to  himself  the 
keeping  these  men  in  a  state  of 
apprenticeship  for  seven  years. 
There  might  be  other  classes  of 
negroes  who  needed  a  transition 
state,  blit  a  twelve  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship  would  be  found  a  bad  and 
inefficient  mode  of  training.  The 
argument  on  this  point  was,  that 
no  man  would  work  without  a  mo- 
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tive,  and  that  the  harder  the  la¬ 
bour,  and  the  hotter  the  sun,  the 
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stronger  should  be  the  motive. 
And  what  motive  was  here?  In 
England  scarcely  any  master  took 
an  apprentice  without  a  premium, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  persons,  that  an  appren¬ 
tice  did  not  earn  his  own  keep. 
Then,  what  was  the  motive  to  in¬ 
cite  the  negro  to  labour  ?  The 
only  person  authorised  to  enforce 
labour  was  the  magistrate ;  he  was 
to  superintend  and  to  regulate 
everything.  Every  time  the  slave 
was  idle  or  the  master  harsh,  re¬ 
course  could  be  had  only  to  the 
magistrate.  In  other  societies  the 
differences  were  composed  by  the 
mutual  operation  of  the  mutual 
interests ;  and  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
the  differences  were  composed  by 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  But  it  was  absurd  to  vest 
this  regulating  power  in  the  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Both  parties  would  be 
running  all  day  after  that  officer. 
As  the  number  of  punishments 
was  to  be  recorded,  magistrates, 
who  would  not  desire  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  flogging  ma¬ 
gistrates,  would  be  as  lenient  as 
possible.  Before  the  twelve  years 
were  elapsed  the  system  must  be 
brought  into  utter  decay,  or  the 
negroes  would  be,  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  less  fit  for  liberty  than  now. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  would 
join  issue  at  once  with  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  this  point  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeships.  Mr.  Buxton  himselThad 
admitted,  in  1824,  the  necessity 
of  some  intermediate  and  prepara¬ 
tory  period  before  final  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  the  slaves  were  not 
more  advanced  in  the  preparatory 
state  now  than  they  had  been  then. 
But,  again,  the  apprenticeship  was 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
compensation  to  the  owner,  the 
term  of  its  duration  being  left 
open  to  discussion,  and  capable  of 


being  modified,  so  long  as  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  principle  of  the 
bill  was  not  frittered  away.  The 
compensation  was  of  two  sorts  : 
One  was  a  sum  to  be  paid  down 
now  for  the  remission  of  one-fourth 
of  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and  the 
whole  would  be  paid  by  the  end  of 
twelve  years,  when  the  negro 
would  be  completely  free.  Now, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  colonies 
was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  slave,  and 
to  the  interest  of  money.  Taking 
that  value  at  30,000,000/.  for 
800,000  slaves  would  give  an 
average  of  3?/.  106*.  for  each.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  value  ;  but  they  must  take 
it  from  the  best  data  they  could. 
Last  year  a  commission  had  been 
issued  to  consider  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  a  loan  to  the  co¬ 
lonies,  and  that  commission  had 
a  power  to  ask  questions  on  oath 
as  to  the  value  of  slaves.  From 
the  answers  to  these  questions, 
taking  the  average  of  twenty- four 
estates,  it  appeared  that  in  St. 
Lucia  the  value  of  a  slave  was 
above  40/.,  in  Barbadoes  about  38/. 
10s.,  in  Jamaica,  as  appeared  from 
a  sale  of  472  slaves,  it  was  about 
35/.  10s.  and,  in  Trinidad,  it  was 
about  66/.  This  would  show,  that 
it  was  not  extravagant  to  say,  that 
37/.  10s.  was  about  the  average 
value.  There  were  so  many  small 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  the 
calculation,  that,  if  an  error  were 
made  with  respect  to  any  one  of 
these,  the  result  of  the  whole  calcu¬ 
lation  might  be  greatly  wide  of 
the  truth.  One-fourth  of  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  negro  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  master,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  negro  himself  •  but 
for  the  remaining  three-fourths 
the  master  was  to  maintain  him. 
Now  the  maintenance,  taken  at 
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what  would  be  considered  a  very 
moderate  average,  was  calculated 
at  2/.  10s.  a-head.  This  for  800,000 
negroes  would  be  2,000,000/.  a- 
year,  and  the  one-fourth  of  this 
would  be  500,000/.,  and  this  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  master.  Calculations 
would  show  that,  if  the  value  of 
30,000,000/.  or  37/*  10s.  each 

were  taken,  and  the  interest  of 
money  calculated  at  6  per  cent, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master 
would  be  275000,000/.  as  repre¬ 
senting  that  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  master ;  but  if  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  slaves  were  taken  at 
24,000,000/.,  and  the  interest  of 
money  at  6  per  cent,  15,000,000/. 
would  be  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
him.  Besides  this,  the  allowance 
for  the  advances  for  the  support  of 
the  slave,  would,  at  10  per  cent, 
amount  to  3,406,000/. ;  at  S  per 
cent,  to  3,768,000/.  5  and  at  6  per 
cent,  to  4,900,000/.  This  would 
show  how  materially  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  came  into  the  account  in 
estimating  the  compensation  to 
the  master  for  his  loss ;  and  this 
repayment  would  not  be  made  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  but  in  one  of 
comparative  freedom.  It  had  been 
argued,  that  there  were  only  two 
motives  to  labour — hope  or  fear  ; 
and  that  the  proposed  plan  would 
afford  neither.  If  the  influence  of 
hope  or  fear  in  the  highest  extent 
was  meant,  he  would  admit  that 
it  would  not ;  but  taking  it  in  a 
moderate  sense,  he  would  say  that 
it  would  afford  both.  It  took  from 
the  master  the  power  of  gratifying 
any  vindictive  or  malignant  feeling 
against  the  negro,  by  inflicting  the 
lash  at  his  own  discretion,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  took  from  the  slave 
the  feeling  of  perfect  impunity,  by 
transferring  the  power  of  inflicting 


punishment  to  the  magistrate,  on 
complaint  being  made  and  the 
offence  proved.  Apprentices  in 
this  country  had  not  the  stimulus 
of  the  hope  of  wages,  for  they  had 
none,  and  they  had  not  the  fear  of 
any  severe  punishment  if  they  neg¬ 
lected  to  work,  yet  they  were  not 
in  general  indisposed  to  labour. 
Ask  the  West- India  proprietors 
themselves  what  they  thought  of 
this  plan  of  apprenticeship,  and 
they  would  say,  to  a  man  that  they 
could  not  go  on  without  it ;  and 
that,  without  the  application  of 
such  a  principle  in  the  bill,  the 
colonies  would  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
proprietors  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
In  fact,  if  the  lion,  gentleman 
should  carry  his  motion,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  see  the  whole  frame 
of  civilization  in  the  colonies  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  that  state 
of  things  brought  about,  which, 
however  they  might  in  time  settle 
down  into  some  improvement, 
must  begin  at  least  in  barbarism. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Buxton’s 
amendment,  vague  and  undefined 
as  it  was,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  only  seven,  151  having  voted  for 
it,  and  158  against  it.  This  result 
convinced  the  government  that 
they  must  make  some  concession 
in  regard  to  the  apprenticeships. 
On  the  following  day,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Stanley  stated,  that  ministers 
had  resolved  to  reduce  the  period 
of  predial  apprenticeship  from 
twelve  years  to  seven,  and  of  non¬ 
predial  from  seven  to  five  years. 
As  the  government  had  distinctly 
admitted,  that  the  period  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  formed  part  of  the 
compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
owners,  the  friends  of  the  colonists 
expressed  strong,  but  vain  displea¬ 
sure  at  this  alteration,  which  took 
away  part  of  the  sum  to  be  given, 
without  supplying  a  substitute. 
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They  complained  of  it  as  an  open 
breach  of  faith — a  direct  violation 
of  the  contract  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  West-Indian 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  co-operation,  and  committed 
without  any  communication  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  on  the  subject. 
Ministers  admitted  that  their  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  that  body  as  to  the 
precise  periods  of  twelve  and  seven 
years,  was  undoubtedly  binding 
on  them,  but  it  only  bound  them 
to  propose  these  periods  to  the 
House.  They  had  done  every 
thing  they  could  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  but,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  they  were  with  diffi¬ 
culties  on  all  sides,  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  was  evident  from 
the  close  division  of  the  preceding 
night,  which  might  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
posed  term  of  years  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent.  Even  after  this  deduction 
had  been  made,  it  was  moved, 
when  the  bill  was  in  committee,  to 
reduce  the  twenty-millions  to  fif¬ 
teen,  the  sum  originally  proposed, 
but  the  proposition  was  supported 
by  only  a  very  small  minority. 
Clauses  were  added,  empowering 
the  commissioners  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt  to  raise 
the  money  by  a  loan,  and  specify¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  to  be  conducted.  The 
interest  remained  to  be  provided 
for  by  Parliament  at  the  time,  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  that  the  mode  of  raising  it 
which  he  contemplated  was  by  a 
tax  on  colonial  produce.  The  bill 
passed  the  Lords  with  some 
amendments  which  did  not  affect 
its  substance,  and  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons. 

In  the  former  Parliament,  Mr. 
Sadler  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
shortening  and  regulating  the  em¬ 


ployment  of  children  of  certain 
ages  in  cotton  and  other  factories, 
and  protecting  them  against  mal¬ 
treatment  to  which  they  were  said 
to  be  exposed.  Evidence  had  been 
taken  regarding  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bill  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  a 
similar  measure  to  that  of  Mr. 
Sadler’s  was  introduced  in  the 
present  Session  by  Lord  Ashley. 
The  bill  was  a  favourite  of  the 
artizans,  who  expected  from  it 
equal  wages  for  less  labour.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturing  capitalists,  so 
many  of  whom  had  been  sent  into 
the  House  by  the  Reform  Act,  and 
who  possessed  very  powerful  inter¬ 
est  out  of  it.  The  ministers  were 
compelled  to  adopt  an  apparently 
indifferent  course,  not  desirous  to 
offend  the  large  constituencies,  and 
still  less  inclined  to  thwart  the 
mass  of  manufacturers.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  though  evidence  had  formerly 
been  taken  before  a  committee  of 
the  House,  moved  an  address  to 
the  King  (3d  April)  to  name  a 
royal  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  evidence  anew.  The 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Patten, 
who  founded  it  upon  this,  that  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  partial,  defective,  and  un¬ 
true.  The  committee  had  inquired 
into  only  one  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  branch,  too,  on 
which  there  was  the  least  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  it  was  sug- 
gestedjthat  all  the  points  connected 
with  the  factory  system  should  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  «an 
influential  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  said,  “  You  had  better  let  me 
make  out  my  case  before  other 
evidence  is  gone  into.”  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  letters  were 
sent  down  to  the  country  requir- 
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ing  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
who  could  support  the  views  of 
that  individual.  He  had  seen  some 
of  those  letters,  in  which  the  per¬ 
sons,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
were  asked  to  send  up  witnesses 
to  be  examined  before  the  com¬ 
mittee;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  strictly  cautioned  against 
sending  up  any  witnesses,  except 
those  on  whom  they  could  decid¬ 
edly  rely,  or  any  who  were  likely  to 
put  forward  statements  that  would 
be  calculated  to  operate  against 
the  views  of  those  by  whom  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  called  for.  This  inquiry 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  session. 
No  less  than  80  witnesses  were 
called  to  establish  the  case.  It 
appeared,  that  21  medical  men 
were  examined,  and  their  evidence 
seemed  mainly  to  have  guided  the 
decision  of  the  committee.  And 
how  were  the  witnesses  selected  ? 
None  were  called  from  the  west  of 
England,  nor  from  many  other 
manufacturing  districts ;  but,  to 
make  amends  for  this,  51  witnesses 
were  called  from  Leeds,  who  deli¬ 
vered  statements  of  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  character.  One  of  these 
witnesses,  perhaps  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  whole,  whose  state¬ 
ment  created  a  greater  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind, 
than  that  of  any  other  person, 
on  account  of  his  alleged  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  the  unfortunate  deform¬ 
ity  of  his  person,  declared,  that 
lie  was,  in  the  first  period  of  his 
youth,  as  straight  as  any  member 
of  the  committee  ;  but  that,  hav¬ 
ing  been  obliged  to  attend  a  fac¬ 
tory,  liis  labour  was  so  excessive, 
that  he  first  began  to  feel  pain  in 
his  legs  and  knees,  then  in  his 
thighs,  and  that,  finally,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  spitting  of 
blood,  Would  if  then#  to  totoved# 


that  the  distortion  or  deformity  of 
this  man’s  limbs  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  alleged  cruelty  and  op¬ 
pression  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  undergone  in  a  factory  ? 
Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  His 
deformity  arose  from  an  accident 
which  he  had  experienced  in  a 
wrestling  match.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  wished  witnesses  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  on  their  behalf,  but  they 
were  deprived  of  the  opportunity, 
of  examining  them.  It  was  true, 
witnesses  had  been  summoned  in 
great  numbers  from  the  country. 
They  were  examined  and  re-exa¬ 
mined  in  private,  and  none  were 
called  for  or  admitted  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  but  such  as  could  make  a 
statement  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  complainants.  One  woman 
was,  amongst  others,  sent  for  to 
towrn.  During  the  time  she  re¬ 
mained  here  she  w7as  examined 
and  cross-examined  more  than 
once  by  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  when  he  found  that 
her  evidence  vTas  likely  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  views  which  he  espoused, 
she  wras  told  that  she  might  go 
down  into  the  country,  as  her  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  of  no  use.  If  such 
a  circumstance  were  proved  in  a 
court  of  justice,  it  would  assuredly 
form  a  good  ground  for  a  new  trial. 
And  what  did  he  ask  for?  lie 
only  demanded  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  facts,  and  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  laid  strong 
grounds  for  it.  His  motion  was, 
‘‘That  an  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  collect 
information  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  with  respect  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  factories,, 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  for 
the  curtailment  of  their  labours.” 

.  Lard  A/dijejq  Bju  {4||hipgtaiL 
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Mr.  Lennard,  and  other  friends  of 
tlie  bill,  contended,  that  the  motion 
was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
would  be  detrimental.  Fresh  in¬ 
quiry  was  needless,  inasmuch  as 
the  House  was  in  a  condition  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  the  information 
obtained  from  the  committee  of 
last  year,  but  also  of  that  furnished 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  experience  of  last  session  was 
decisive  as  to  the  effect  of  inquiry. 
The  committee  last  year  defeated 
the  bill  for  that  session ;  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  this  ses¬ 
sion  by  the  proposed  committee  of 
inquiry.  This  was  no  new  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1816,  an  inquiry  took 
place  into  the  state  of  the  cotton- 
manufactures  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  when  a  large  body  of  evidence 
was  collected.  On  that  evidence  a 
bill  was  constructed,  which  went 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Two 
committees  sat  upon  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1818  and 
1819*  The  result  of  their  inqui¬ 
ries  was  two  large  folio  volumes. 
Upon  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Lords’  Committee,  a  bill  was 
founded ;  but  it  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  measure  from  that  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  bill  was  applicable  to  all 
factories,  but  the  new  one  was 
confined  to  cotton-factories ;  the 
former  limited  the  time  of  labour 

•  v  " 

to  11  hours,  the  latter  extended  it 
to  12  hours.  Some  stringent  pro¬ 
visions,  contained  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  that  emanated  from  the 
Commons,  were  given  up  in  the 
Lords’  bill.  In  1825,  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  cotton-mills,  which 
was  not  decided  upon  till  1830, 
five  years  afterwards.  In  1832, 
Mr.  Sadler  brought  in  bis  bill, 
>yhich  wm  roftwcl  to  a  pomplttfp 
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up  stairs ;  and  nothing  was  done 
till  the  introduction  of  the  present 
bill,  which  now  stood  for  a  second 
reading.  There  could  be  no  occa¬ 
sion,  therefore,  for  a  commission  to 
investigate  a  subject  which  bad 
been  so  repeatedly  investigated. 
Lord  Ashley  said,  he  was  willing 
to  give  up  the  evidence  of  the 
operatives ;  and  still  he  would 
have,  in  the  medical  evidence,  a 
case  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which 
could  not  be  got  over.  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
only  two  members  connected  with 
the  Government  who  spoke,  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  ;  the  latter  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  bill  was  so  framed 
as  to  give  to  the  Government  the 
appearance  of  taking  part  with  the 
manufacturers  against  the  work¬ 
men. 

The  Commissioners  having  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  bill  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  ministers, 
alarmed  at  the  probable  success  of 
a  measure  which,  as  it  stood,  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country,  took  a 
more  active  part.  Lord  Althorp 
opposed  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee,  and  moved,  “  That  the 
bill  be  referred  to  a  select  commit¬ 
tee,  with  this  instruction — that 
the  committee  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  in  said  bill,  that  no  children 
who  had  not  entered  into  their 
14th  year,  should  he  allowed  to 
work  for  more  than  8  hours  a-day; 
and  that,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
labour,  care  should  be  taken  for 
their  education,  and  that  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  mills  should  take  place, 
in  order  to  secure  the  operation  of 
the  above  provisions.”  Pie  did  so, 
he  said,  because  a  select  committee 
of  this  kind,  having  no  power  to 
examine  witnesses  or  collect  evi¬ 
dence,  but  acting  under  the  in- 

gtrucHoni  of  tfea  Roup,  was  rmicl* 
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better  fitted  to  expedite  a  proper 
measure  than  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  could  not  but 
feel  apprehensive,  that  if  the  bill 
were  passed  in  its  present  form,  it 
would  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  The  general  feeling 
and  excitement  throughout  the 
country  no  doubt  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  Parliament  should  inter¬ 
fere  ;  but  when  the  bill,  taking 
the  ages  of  the  parties  into  consi¬ 
deration,  went  to  fix  on  the  short 
period  of  10  hours,  he  thought  it 
shortened  the  period  too  much  as 
regarded  adults,  more  particularly 
as  all  the  arguments  urged  in  the 
House  referred  to  children  of  9, 
10,  and  11  years  old,  and  did  not 
apply  to  adults,  who  had  an  option 
to  work  or  not,  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  House  had  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  commissioners,  that  the 
protection  afforded  to  children  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory ;  let  the 
House,  then,  limit  themselves  to 
this  subject,  without  applying 
themselves  to  parties  for  whom 
their  interference  was  unnecessary, 
as  they  could  choose  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  wished,  then,  that  the 
bill  should  be  altered  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  that  the  best  protection 
should  be  afforded  to  children  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  leaving  out  adults. 
It  would  be  for  the  committee  to 
decide  whether  the  bill  should  be 
applied  to  other  species  of  manu¬ 
factures  ;  but  he  must  observe,  that 
there  was  one  description  of  manu¬ 
facture— that  of  silk— which  had 
not  been  inquired  into.  Every  one 
was  aware,  that  the  labour  in  silk- 
mills  was  less  severe  than  that  in 
other  manufactories,  and  it  was 
also  certain,  that  a  greater  number 
of  children  were  required  in  this 
than  in  other  departments  of  ma¬ 
nufacture.  This  fact  would  cause 


a  necessity  for  the  committee  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
right  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  silk  and  other  manufac¬ 
tories.  The  motion,  however,  was 
rejected,  and  Lord  Ashley’s  bill 
carried  into  committee  by  164  to 
141. 

Government  did  not  give  up  its 
opposition.  It  had  been  willing 
to  limit  the  labour  of  persons  un¬ 
der  fourteen  to  eight  hours,  lay¬ 
ing  no  restriction  on  the  labour 
of  persons  above  that  age.  The 
bill  on  the  other  hand  adopted 
ten  hours  as  the  maximum,  and 
extended  to  all  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  the 
second  clause,  which  involved  the 
principle,  was  moved  in  committee, 
lord  Althorp  opposed  it.  He  held 
it  clear  that  to  prevent  all  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  from 
working  longer  than  ten  hours  a- 
day,  would  be  to  prevent  the 
manufacturers  from  working  their 
mills  longer  than  that  period. 
Then,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  manufacturing 
labour  of  the  country  to  ten  hours 
a-day,  when  all  other  nations,  who 
were  rivalling  us  in  manufactures, 
were  unfettered  in  their  mode  of 
conducting  their  business  ?  It 
might  be,  and  it  had  before  been 
said,  that  the  only  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  make  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  embark  a  larger  capital,  and 
build  more  mills,  so  that  the  only 
loss  would  be  the  interest  upon 
the  extra  capital.  Now,  at  the 
present  moment  improvements 
were  every  day  taking  place  in 
machinery,  so  that  what  was  in 
use  a  few  years  ago  was  now  thrown 
aside.  Suppose  those  improvements 
were  to  take  place  every  five  years, 
the  difference  in  the  manufactu¬ 
rers’  profits  would  be  immense,  if 
his  labours  were  cut  down  from 
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twelve  to  ten  hours.  The  effect 
might  be,  to  drive  the  manufactu¬ 
rer  out  of  the  market,  as  he  would 
not  then  he  able  to  compete  with 
the  rivals  of  other  countries.  The 
House  had  been  told,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  the  case.,  that  at 
the  present  time.,  though  in  full 
work,  the  manufacturers  were 
working  at  the  lowest  possible 
profit ;  if,  therefore,  any  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  that  profit  took 
place,  the  effect  would  be,  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  working 
at  a  loss,  and  they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  their  business.  Any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  diminish 
materially  the  operations  of  the 
mills,  would  act  in  a  similar  manner 
onthe  wages  of  the  workmen.  Those 
wrages,  it  was  well  known,  were  at 
the  present  time  very  moderate  ; 
and  he  thought,  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  working 
to  ten  hours  a-day,  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  their  wages, 
would  not  confer  any  benefit.  He 
could  not  look  to  any  alteration  in 
the  present  system  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  but  with  fear 
and  trembling.  However,  he  was 
inclined— and  he  thought  that  was 
going  as  far  as  the  legislature 
could  safely  proceed— to  protect 
those  who  were  totally  unable  to 
protect  themselves;  and  in  his 
opinion  that  protection  ought  to 
be  extended  to  children  not  having 
entered  their  fourteenth  year. 
The  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  was,  that  children 
under  that  age  should  not  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a-day, 
and  in  that  recommendation  he 
was  inclined  to  acquiesce,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  think  the 
effect  of  adopting  it  was  likely  to 
be  destructive  of  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers.  He  proposed, 
as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of 
Vol.  LXXV. 
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the  word  eighteen,”  the  word 
“  thirteen  ”  should  be  inserted  ; 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
intention  of  following  that  up  by 
substituting  “eight”  instead  of 
“  ten  ”  hours.  This  amendment 
having  been  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  lord  Ashley  abandoned 
the  bill  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  whose  hands  its 
enactments  were  considerably  mi¬ 
tigated.  The  bill,  as  altered,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  labour  of  children 
in  factories  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  should  be  limited  to  eight 
hours  instead  of  ten  hours  a-day ; 
tli at  the  provisions  of  sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse’s  bill  should  be  extended 
to  other  mills  besides  cotton - 
mills that  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  not  be  required 
to  work  more  than  sixty-nine 
hours  in  the  week.  Besides  enact¬ 
ing  that  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  should  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a-day,  it  also 
provided,  that  it  should  be  illegal 
to  employ  any  children  under  nine 
years  of  age.  The  bill  further 
provided  for  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  to  see  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  were  duly  enforced. 
In  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  as  a  collateral  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  child,  who  was  not 
to  be  employed  for  more  than  eight 
hours  a-day,  the  bill  contained 
provisions  for  introducing  a  general 
system  of  education  amongst  the 
children  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts.  In  the  committee,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  effect  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  no  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a-day;  that  no  child  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  should  be 
permitted,  after  the  expiration  of 
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eighteen  months  from  the  passing 
or  the  hill,  to  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a-day  ;  and  that  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  no  child 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  )ears 
should  he  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a-day.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  amendment  would  he 
to  make  the  operation  of  the  hill 
more  gradual.  Lord  A 1  thorp  op¬ 
posed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  postpone  the  operation  of 
the  measure,  hut  it  was  carried 
against  him. 

There  was  nothing  in  regard  to 

o  o 

which  more  lively  hopes  had  been 
excited  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  than  the  corn  laws.  They 
had  been  taught  to  consider  them 
as  unjust  monopolies  which  en¬ 
riched  the  landowner,  by  depriving 
the  poor  of  u  cheap  bread,  ”  and 
they  firmly  expected,  that  reform¬ 
ing  ministers,  and  a  reformed 
Parliament  would  forthwith  abolish 
the  monopoly,  and  lower  prices. 
Ministers  would  not  interfere, 
however,  and  Parliament  would 
not  entertain  the  question.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitmore 
moved  the  following  resolutions: 
"  Th  at  the  present  system  of 
corn-laws,  founded  on  a  high  and 
ever-varying  scale  of  duties,  while 
it  fails  of  conferring  permanent 
benefit  on  the  agricultural  inter- 
est,  tends  to  cramp  the  trade  and 
impair  the  general  prosperity  of 
this  country;  that  an  alteration  of 
these  laws,  substituting  in  their 

J  o 

stead  a  moderate  duty,  fixed  at  all 
periods  except  those  of  extreme 
dearth,  while  it  indemnified  the 
agriculturists  for  the  peculiar  bur¬ 
thens  which  press  upon  them, 
would,  by  restoring  the  commercial 
relations  between  this  kingdom 


and  foreign  countries,  increase  the 
manufactures,  and  render  more 
equal  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
the  country.”  Lord  Althorp  did 
not  announce  any  very  clear 
opinion,  but  objected  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  principally  on  account  of 
the  time  at  which  they  were 
brought,  forward,  considering  the 
many  important  questions  which 
yet  remained  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Looking  merely 
at  the  time  which  was  left 
for  the  public  business  yet  to 
be  done,  be  thought  it  would 
be  found  short  enough  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  this  question, 
which  under  any  circumstances 

w 

would  make  so  large  a  demand 
on  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ought 
such  a  period  to  he  chosen  for  re¬ 
opening  a  subject  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  and  which  must  greatly  ex¬ 
cite  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ?  Besides,  the  price  of 
corn  was  not  now  pressing.  It 
was  low,  and  the  manufacturers 
were  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of 
employment.  When  he  objected 
to  making  any  change  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  at  this  time,  lie  must  add, 
speaking  his  own  private  opinion, 
that  he  did  not  see  any  great 
advantage  which  those  laws  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  landed  interest.  He 
therefore  moved  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  which  was  carried  by  305 
against  200.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  few  days  previously  (May 
14),  certain  resolutions  of  fiSferi 
Fitzwilliam  which  went  to  open 
u j>  the  same  question,  had  been 
rejected  without  a  division.  In 
the  lower  House,  on  the  18th  June 
a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  alter  the  corn-laws  was 
likewise  rejected. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Resolutions  against  Bribery — Proceedings  on  the  Petitions  from 
I  Aver  pool —  Warwick  — Sta  /ford —  Her t ford — Londonderry —  Garrick 
fergus — Newry — Debate  on  Mr,  Grate’s  Motion  for  I  ole  by  Ballot 
— Debate  on  Mr.  Tennyson  s  Motion  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  Parliaments— Motions  regarding  the  Reform  Act — Motion  to  con¬ 
fiscate  Church  Property*-- Bill  to  remove  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the 


Jews — Prorogation . 

ONE  of  the  first  topics  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  prevention  of  bribery 
at  elections — an  object  which  a 
reformed  blouse  of  Commons  was 
specially  bound  to  secure.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  lord  John  Russell 
moved  the  same  resolutions  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding 
House,  and  which  diminished  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  M  ay  of 
effectually  questioning  a  corrupt 
election.  According  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  the  House  had 
hitherto  adopted  as  its  standing 
orders  on  this  subject,  the  return 
of  a  member  could  be  questioned 
only  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  or  after 
his  return,  if  the  House  were  then 
sitting ;  and  it  was  consequently 
the  practice  of  persons  who  made 
use  of  bribery  to  secure  their  elec¬ 
tions,  not  to  make  any  payments, 
till  that  period  was  passed,  thereby 
avoiding  the  penalties  that  were 
attached  to  such  conduct.  The 
new  resolution  would  not  afford  in 
itself  a  sufficient  check  to  the 
bribery  which  it  was  intended  to 
meet  ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that 
that  practice  would  experience  a 
considerable  check  from  the  honest 
manner  in  which  the  committees 


appointed  under  the  Grenville  Act 
M'ould  do  their  duty.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was,  “  That  all  persons  who 
question  any  future  return  of 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
upon  any  allegation  of  bribery  or 
corruption,  and  who  shall  in  their 
petition  specifically  allege  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  or  other  reward  to 
have  been  made  by  any  member, 
or  on  Ids  account,  or  with  his 
privity,  since  the  time  of  such 
return,  in  pursuance  of,  or  in 
furtherance  of,  such  bribery  and 
corruption,  may  question  the  same 
at  any  time  within  twenty-eight 
days  from  the  time  of  such  pay¬ 
ment  ;  or  if  this  blouse  he  not 
sitting  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
twenty -eight  days,  then  within 

fourteen  days  after  the  day  when 

»  * 

the  House  shall  next  meet.5’  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to*  some 
members  regretting  that  it  did 
not  go  further,  and  maintaining 
that  a  bribery  oath  should  he  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  member  no  less 
than  to  the  electors. 

And,  in  truth,  the  first  reformed 
parliament  had  no  small  quantity 
of  bribery  to  deal  with.  On  a 
petition  from  Liverpool,  though 
the  return  was  sustained,  the 
committee  resolved  (i  That? 
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of  bribery  and  corruption  have 
been  proved  at  the  late  election 
for  Liverpool,  but  that  such  cases 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  with 
the  authority  of  the  candidates,  or 
to  have  been  pursued  systematic¬ 
ally  or  extensively.’'  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  petition  fiom 
Liverpool,  complaining  of  bribery 
in  the  election,  not  only  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  of  the  mayor  and 
other  officers  of  the  corporation — 
ascribing  all  these  enormities  to 
the  freemen,  who  had  retained 
that  qualification  under  the  Reform 
Act,  and  praying  that  the  freemen 
should  be  disfranchised.  On  this 
petition  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  ballot  to  investigate  its  allega¬ 
tions  in  all  their  extent;  and  later 
in  the  session  another  committee 
was  appointed  to  continue  these 
retrospective  inquiries.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  sir  C.  J.  Greville  for  the 
borough  of  Warwick  had  been 
petitioned  against.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reported,  that  he  was  not  duly 
elected ;  that  gross  bribery  had 
prevailed  at  the  last  election,  on 
the  part  of  the  agents  of  sir  C. 
Greville;  and  that  although  it  did 
not  appear  that  sir  C.  Greville 
had  taken  any  part  in  such  bribery, 
yet  that  his  return  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  it.  The 
House  ordered,  that  no  writ  should 
issue  for  a  new  election  for  the 
borough  before  25th  May.  The 
suspension  of  the  writ  was  subse¬ 
quently  prolonged,  and  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  make 
further  inquiry  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  last  election,  and  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  bribery,  treat¬ 
ing,  and  other  corrupt  practices, 
in  all  future  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
botqugh  of  Warwick.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  “  That  the  evi¬ 


dence  of  bribery  having  existed  at 
the  last  election  for  tlie  borough 
of  Warwick,  proved  to  the  former 
committee,  remains  uncontradict¬ 
ed  :  That  gross  treating  existed 
in  the  borough  of  Warwick  at  the 
last  election :  That  intimidation 
also  existed  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  borough  of  Warwick  at  the 
last  election  :  That  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick  were  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  introduction  of  stran¬ 
gers  before  the  election,  and  are 
implicated  in  the  corrupt  practices 
existing  at  the  election  :  That  it 
has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  this  committee,  that  many  of 
the  other  parties  implicated  were 
agents  of  lord  Warwick :  That 
fictitious  qualifications  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  parties  in  both  interests 
by  colourably  rating  and  register¬ 
ing  voters.”  They  further  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
recorder  of  the  borough,  “in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  resolutions  and  stand¬ 
ing  orders  of  the  House,  did 
unconstitutionally  apply  by  his 
agent  and  steward,  Alexander 
Browne,  3,000/.,  and  upwards, 
towards  the  election  expenditure, 
and  promotion  of  the  political 
interest  of  the  candidate  sir  Chas. 
John  Greville,  in  the  transfer  of 
such  sum  of  money  to  James 
Tibbetts,  town- clerk  of  the  said 
borough,  who  appropriated  the 
same  to  various  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices  at  the  last  election  ;  the 
office  of  town-clerk  being  in  the 
appointment  of  the  recorder:”  And 
that  the  steward  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  subsequent  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1831,  “caused  numerous 
persons,  many  of  them  non-resi¬ 
dent  in  the  borough,  and  depend¬ 
ents  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  be 
fictitiously  rated  to  the  poor  of 
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the  two  parishes  of  the  said 
borough,  and  chiefly  in  respect  of 
property  of  the  said  earl,,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  fraudulent 
votes.”  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  corrupt  and  illegal  prac¬ 
tices,  and  to  secure  the  purity  and 
freedom  of  election  in  the  borough 
of  Warwick,  they  recommended 
an  enlargement  of  the  boundary, 
and  an  increase  of  the  constituency, 
by  the  addition  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Leamington  Priors.  On 
this  report  being  made,  the  more 
violent  reformers  in  the  House 
insisted  that  ministers  should  at 
least  remove  the  earl  of  Warwick 
from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the 
county ;  but  no  proceeding  was 
adopted.  His  lordship,  who  was 
abroad,  immediately  returned,  and, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
declared  himself  ready  to  meet  any 
charge  which  the  Commons  might 
bring  against  him. — On  the  last 
dav  of  the  session  colonel  Evans 
moved  a  resolution  : — tC  That,  it 
appearing  by  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  election  for  the  borough 
of  Warwick,  that  the  right  hon. 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county,  and  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  in  violation  of  the 
resolutions  and  standing  orders  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  deeply  implicated  by  his 
agents,  and  the  application  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  various  corrupt 
and  illegal  practices  during  the 
last  election  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick,  and  that  Alexander 
Browne,  the  steward,  and  various 
aldermen  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough,  were  implicated  in  various 
illegal  practices,  the  attorney- 
general  be  directed  to  prosecute 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  all  others 
named  or  described  in  the  report 


of  the  said  select  committee,  as 
concerned  in  the  unlawful  pro¬ 
ceedings  aforesaid.”  Lord  Althorp 
said  he  had  not  expected  such  a 
motion  would  have  beeen  brought 
forward  when  they  were  about  to 
separate,  and  more  particularly 
that  it  should  be  done  without 
notice,  and  in  the  face  of  a  notice 
now  on  the  votes  for  the  next 
session,  when  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  the  noble 
earl  could  be  fully  investigated. 
The  motion  called  upon  the  Llouse 
to  direct  a  prosecution  without 
affording  it  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  merits  of  the  case. 
It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  any  person  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  government  was  de¬ 
termined,  whenever  a  case  was 
brought  before  them,  to  examine 
it  carefully,  and  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  deal  with  it  next  session ; 
but  the  House  was  now  asked  to 
give  judgment  upon  a  case  not 
heard,  and  to  direct  a  prosecution 
totally  unprecedented,  without  any 
means  of  discussing  the  case.  He 
objected  to  the  motion  for  want  of 
notice,  and  for  want  of  information 
on  which  to  act;  in  point  of  form, 
too,  it  was  irregular,  for  the  proper 
mode  would  be,  to  move  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  to  direct  such  a 
prosecution.  The  discussion  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance 
of  the  black  rod  to  summon  the 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
hear  Parliament  prorogued. 

In  regard  to  the  borough  of 
Stafford  likewise, — a  case  in  which 
a  bill  was  passed  to  protect  wit¬ 
nesses  who  should  implicate  them¬ 
selves  in  criminal  practices  by 
their  own  evidence,  bribery  was 
reported  to  have  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent.  A  bill  was  then  brought 
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iii  to  disfranchise  the  borough, 
but,  after  having  been  read  a  first 
time,  it  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  session.  Hertford  was  exposed 
to  the  same  fate.  The  election 
committee,  while  it  declared  the 
election  void,  reported,  that  bribery 
and  treating  had  prevailed  in  the 
borough  previous  to,  and  during, 
the  late  election.  The  writ  was 
immediately  suspended,  and  the 
House  resolved,  l.that  the  bribery 
and  corruption  which  prevailed  in 
Hertford  both  before  and  after 
the  late  election  for  that  borough 
required  the  most  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  House;  2.  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  The  com- 
mittee  was  appointed,  and,  on  its 
report,  a  bill  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  in  for  the  better  prevention 
of  bribery  in  that  borough. 

Ireland,  too,  presented  various 
samples  of  the  frailties  of  the  re¬ 
formed  constituencies.  The  Lon¬ 
donderry  election  committee  re¬ 
ported  “that  an  extensive  system 
of  treating,  and  other  gross  acts 
of  corruption,  were  practised,  both 
before  and  after  the  election,  by 
an  association  called  ‘The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Club/  but  that  the  sitting 
member  was  neither  directly  nor 

w 

indirectly  connected  with  such 
practices.”  The  committee  for 
trying  the  petition  against  the 
return  for  Garrick  Fergus  reported, 
that  there  had  been  most  gross 
and  scandalous  bribery  and  treat¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  at  the  late  elec¬ 
tion,  and  although  it  did  not 
appear,  that  the  returned  candidate 
personally  took  a  part  in  corrupt 
practices,  yet  his  return  had  been 
procured  by  means  of  them  through 
his  friends  and  agents;  that  a 


large  proportion  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency  had  been  influenced  in  their 
votes  by  bribery;  and  that  corrupt 
practices  had  prevailed,  not  only 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  election, 
but  at  former  elections.  The  writ 
was  suspended,  and  subsequently, 
on  24th  May,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  borough.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  too,  on  the  election  petition 
against  the  return  for  Newry 
reported  f£  That,  although  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  the  sitting 
member  was  implicated  by  the 
existence  of  unlawful  practices 
during  the  late  election  for  the 
borough  of  Newry,  it  appears 
that  a  system  of  bribery  prevailed 
there  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  which  certain  members  of  a 
club  called  the  Union  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  the  committee  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  part  taken  in  these 
transactions  by  James  Lisle  and 
other  electors.”  The  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee 
having  been  laid  before  the  House, 
a  party  concerned  in  the  bribery 
was  directed  to  be  criminally  pro¬ 
secuted. 

In  the  course  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  it  was  frequently  repeated, 
that  purity  of  election  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot.  A  formal  proposal 
to  establish  voting  by  ballot  was 
brought  before  the  House  (April 
25th)  by  Mr.  Grote,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  City  of  London. 
I  le  maintained,  that  secret  suffrage 
was  the  only  arrangement  com¬ 
patible  with  the  genius  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  reformed  parliament, 
and  the  only  sure  method  of  oh- 
tabling  a  House  of  Commons  pos¬ 
sessing  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  What  would  have  been  said 
if  the  Reform  Bill  had  declared, 
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that  all  tenants  on  a  great  man’s 
estate,  should  merely  be  mecha¬ 
nical  instruments  for  transmitting 
his  will  to  the  hustings, — that 
every  tradesman  should  give  his 
vote  at  the  dictation  of  one  or 
other  of  his  customers,  under  a 
penalty, — that  all  voters  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  employed  by  others, 
should  be  peremptorily  bound  to 
vote  as  their  employers  prescribed? 
No  party  in  the  state  would  have 
tolerated  such  propositions ;  yet 
the  very  same  result  was  produced, 
in  point  of  fact,  by  relations  which 
existed  independent  of  legal  enact¬ 
ment.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  kingdom  were  un¬ 
able  to  call  their  votes  their  own, 
each  of  them  being  liable  to  suffer 
pecuniary  loss  equal  to  a  heavy 
fine,  if  he  voted  independently. 
Numbers  of  electors,  too,  saved 
themselves  by  refusing  to  register; 
others  made  a  compromise  by  ab¬ 
senting  themselves  from  the  poll. 
Secresy  of  voting,  and  freedom  of 
voting,  were  necessary  and  inse¬ 
parable  companions;  and  where 
the  one  was  not,  the  blessings  of 
the  other  could  never  be  known. 
How  could  any  elector  either  hope 
to  propitiate,  or  fear  to  offend 
others,  by  an  act  unseen,  unknown 
to  any  one  but  himself?  This 
was  the  direct  and  specific  virtue 
of  the  ballot,  that  it  destroyed  all 
motive  for  an  elector  to  falsify  his 
sentiments  at  the  poll,  because, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  he 
attract  favour,  or  avert  injury,  by 
doing  so.  A  landlord  might,  if 
he  pleased,  eject  tenants  whose 
sentiments  he  suspected,  and  look 
out  for  others  whose  sentiments  he 
approved  of ;  but  so  long  as  he  had 
tenants  differing  from  him  in  sen¬ 
timent,  so  long  would  his  tenants 
vote  according  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  not  according  to  his  will. 
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He  did  not  assert  that  the  ballot, 
directly  and  of  itself,  would  put  an 
end  to  all  persecution  for  political 
sentiments  expressed  elsewhere ; 
but  he  would  assert,  that  it  would 
most  infallibly  put  an  end  to  com¬ 
pulsory  and  insincere  voting.  They 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  analo¬ 
gous  case  of  France.  There,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  it  was  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  ballot  had  proved 
the  single  hut  the  all-sufficient 
guarantee  of  electoral  independ¬ 
ence  against  all  the  invasions  of 
an  overwhelming  government  as¬ 
cendancy.  This  was  a  matter  con- 
fessed  by  all  parties,  friends  and 
enemies ;  indeed,  the  shameless 
efforts  of  the  Bourbon  government 
to  allude  or  nullify  the  ballot 
proved  sufficiently  how  well  they 
knew  and  felt  its  influence.  He 
relied,  too,  upon  the  ballot,  as 
going  very  far— and  much  farther 
than  any  penal  act,  with  open  suf¬ 
frage,  could  do — to  put  an  end  to 
bribery.  He  admitted,  that  there 
was  a  particular  description  of  bri¬ 
bery — a  sort  of  wholesale  or  col¬ 
lective  bribery — which  mi^ht  stiil 
be  practised,  even  under  the  bal¬ 
lot.  A  man  might  offer  to  give 
a  considerable  sum  among  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  voters  of  any  given 
place,  conditional  upon  his  being 
returned  member.  But  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  this  was  a  trans¬ 
action  not  a  little  hazardous,  and 
very  likely  to  bring  about  an  ex¬ 
posure.  The  ballot  might  not  ren¬ 
der  bribery  altogether  impractica¬ 
ble,  but  it  would  render  it  much 
more  difficult,  much  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  much  more  dangerous 
to  the  parties  concerned  ;  and  for 
one  vote  perverted  by  bribery  there 
were  fifty  perverted  by  intimida¬ 
tion.  Some  there  were  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  ballot ;  not  on  the 
score  of  iuefficacy,  but  from  pure 
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dislike  of  secresy  in  any  case.  It 
led,  they  said,  to  mendacity  and 
promise-breaking  ;  for  a  depend¬ 
ent,  under  the  ballot,  after  having 
promised  a  vote  to  his  superior, 
might  break  his  promise  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  vote  against  him  at 
the  poll.  Now,  it  was  very  true 
that  a  tenant  voting  by  ballot 
might  thus  break  his  promise;  but 
he  would  do  so  only,  because  the 
promise  had  been  given  contrary 
to  Ills  genuine  and  conscientious 
feeling.  The  very  supposition, 
therefore,  that  a  voter  would  be 
disposed  to  break  his  promise,  im¬ 
plied  that  he  had  promised  con¬ 
trary  to  his  inclinations,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  some  extraneous  force  or 
compulsion.  Preferring  A  in  his 
conscience,  the  elector  had  been 
constrained  to  promise  to  vote  for 
B  :  he  had  promised  to  give  an  in¬ 
sincere  and  dishonest  vote — to  tell 
a  known  and  deliberate  lie  at  the 
poll.  A  promise  like  this  involved 
the  necessity  of  lying  one  way  or 
the  other  :  the  voter  must,  at  all 
events,  play  the  liar,  either  to  his 
country  if  he  kept  the  promise, 
or  to  his  superior  if  he  broke 
it.  What  falsehood  could  be  worse 
than  a  dishonest  vote  at  the  poll  ? 
Was  it  not  a  falsehood  told  under 
the  most  awful  circumstances, — a 
falsehood  told  in  express  violation 
of  a  solemn  trust  towards  his 
country,  which  called  upon  him 
to  speak  the  truth — a  falsehood 
which  went  to  obtrude  upon  his 
country  a  bastard  and  suppositi¬ 
tious  representative,  and  to  vitiate 
the  whole  fabric  and  spirit  of 
the  legislative  assembly?  In  the 
eyes  of  the  House,  as  the  re¬ 
cognized  guardians  of  tne  public 
interest,  the  performance  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  trust  must  be  the  first  of  all 
things  to  be  enforced.  If  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  trust  was  confided 
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pledged  himself  by  some  private 
covenant  to  violate  it,  they  must 
compel  him  to  forfeit  his  covenant 
and  execute  his  trust.  They  would 
condemn  and  censure  him  for  en¬ 
tering  into  so  criminal  a  covenant; 
but  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
make  the  immorality  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  an  excuse  for  the  still  greater 
immorality  of  violating  the  trust. 
Voting  openly,  the  dependent 
keeps  faith  with  his  superior,  and 

breaks  faith  with  his  country. 

•• 

Voting  secretly,  he  breaks  faith 
with  h  is  superior,  and  keeps  faith 
with  his  country.  In  either  case 
there  is  a  breach  of  faith  ;  but  in 
breaking  faith  with  his  country, 
he  commits  a  gross  and  heinous 
iniquity;  in  breaking  faith  with 
his  superior,  he  merely  returns  to 
the  path  of  virtue  and  conscience, 
which  that  superior  had  been 
forcing  him  to  abandon  ;  he  cheats 
the  prime  author  and  artificer  of 
the  lie,  who  ought  to  be  the  last 
to  complain,  if  the  dependents 
whom  he  has  tried  to  suborn, 
prove  faithless  towards  himself. 
Take  it  at  the  worst,  therefore, 
the  ballot  gets  rid  of  the  noxious 
lie,  and  substitutes  an  innoxious 
and  excusable  lie  in  its  place.  But 
that  was  not  the  right  way  of 
appreciating  its  effects,  for  he  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  compulsory  and 
dishonest  promises,  from  which 
alone  the  breach  of  faith  sprung, 
would  be  rarely  or  never  extorted; 
for  where  was  the  advantage  of 
forcing  a  man  to  promise,  where 
you  could  not  force  him  to  per¬ 
form  his  promise  ?  By  removing 
the  power  to  coerce  the  vote,  you 
annihilated  the  motive  to  coerce 
the  promise. 

It  had  been  argued,  too,  against 
the  ballot,  that  the  franchise  is  a 
trust;  that  every  elector  is  respons¬ 
ible  to  the  nation  for  the  way  in 
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which  he  exercises  that  trust,  and 
that  this  responsibility  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  of  publicly  exer¬ 
cising  the  trust,  in  order  that  the 
great  body  of  non-electors  may  see 
whether  he  exercises  it  to  their 
satisfaction.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  weighty  argument,  if  gentlemen 
could  show,  that  open  voting  was 
either  a  security  or  a  benefit  to  the 
great  mass  of  non-electors.  But 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust 
consisted  in  this,  that  a  man  should 
announce  his  genuine  and  conscien¬ 
tious  preference  between  two  or 
more  candidates  at  the  poll.  His 
preference  must  be  genuine — that 
is,  it  must  be  his  own ;  not  the 
preference  of  another  man  express¬ 
ed  by  the  voter’s  voice ;  it  must 
also  be  conscientious,  that  is,  not 
derived  from  any  sinister  temp¬ 
tations  held  out  to  him  indivi¬ 
dually,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  When  an  elector  had 
delivered  at  the  poll  his  own  ge¬ 
nuine  and  conscientious  preference, 
he  then  executed  his  duty  fully, 
whether  he  agreed  or  differed  with 
others.  If  an  elector  were  disposed 
to  vote  dishonestly,  he  might  do  so 
just  as  easily  in  the  face  of  the 
fullest  congregation  as  in  his  own 
closet.  The  wisdom  of  his  vote 
might  be  judged  of  by  others :  the 
honesty  of  his  vote  could  never  be 
known  except  to  himself.  No  hu¬ 
man  supervision  could  force  a  man 
to  deliver  an  honest  vote  if  he 
would  not  do  it  of  his  own  accord; 
because  no  human  discernment 
could  ascertain  whether  his  vote 
were  honest  or  not.  Therefore 
he  would  maintain  that,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  attainment  of  honest 
and  conscientious  voting,  publicity 
was  utterly  fruitless  and  impotent, 
if  they  supposed  the  voter  to  be 
himself  dishonestly  inclined.  But 
publicity,  though  impotent  towards 
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good,  was  most  potent  and  effec¬ 
tive  towards  mischief ;  for  so  soon 
as  votes  were  individually  known, 
the  door  was  opened  for  tampering 
with  voters  as  individuals,  and 
each  voter  became  controllable  by 
one  or  a  few7  private  masters,  who 
exercised  a  paramount  influence 
over  his  happiness.  And  who  was 
to  enforce  this  responsibility?  The 
voters  (they  were  told)  are  to  be 
accountable  to  the  non-voters  ;  the 
non-voters  are  to  watch  over  the 
voters,  and  to  keep  them  straight 
in  the  path  of  duty  against  the 
voters’  own  inclinations.  Did  they 
really  imagine  that  the  non-voters 
were  competent  to  this  arduous 
task  ?  Why,  the  only  ground  for 
their  being  non-voters — the  only 
reason  whereby  they  stood  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  elective  franchise — 
was  their  presumed  incapacity  of 
forming  any  judgment  on  political 
subjects.  Whether  this  presump¬ 
tion  were  a  true  one  or  not,  it  was 
the  common  ground,  and  the  only 
just  ground,  for  debarring  them 
from  the  elective  franchise.  —  Nei¬ 
ther  would  the  ballot  destroy  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  station  in 
any  respect  in  which  that  influence 
ought  to  exist.  Under  open  vot¬ 
ing,  the  influence  of  wealth  was 
alike  in  every  hand, — alike  whe¬ 
ther  combined  with  worthlessness 
and  mediocrity,  or  with  the  rarest 
virtue  and  ability.  Ejection  of 
tenants,  dismissal  from  employ¬ 
ment,  or  privation  of  custom,  were 
engines  which  the  worst  man  could 
employ,  as  well  as  the  best ;  nay, 
the  worse  he  was,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  would  he  employ  them,  since 
he  would  be  less  restrained  by 
scruples  of  justice  or  tenderness. 
When  votes  were  given  openly, 
they  had  the  hurtful  influence  of 
wealth  stretched  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  while  the  salutary  influence 
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was  abridged  and  counterworked 
at  the  least,  if  not  entirely  trodden 
down.  The  ballot  banished  from 
the  mind  of  the  voter  both  the 
hope  of  private  favour  and  the 
fear  of  injury  5  but  that  affection¬ 
ate  and  willing  homage,  which 
wealth,  combined  with  mental  ex¬ 
cellence,  so  infallibly  awakened, 
was  left  in  full  empire  over  his 
heart,  and  became  the  determin¬ 
ing  principle  of  his  vote.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stood  now,  a  man’s  influence 
was  in  the  ratio  of  his  property. 
Whether  his  character  were  good 
or  bad,  whether  his  capacity  were 
vast  or  limited,  in  either  case,  his 
power  over  the  comforts  of  others, 
and  his  consequent  means  of  per¬ 
verting  their  votes,  was  equal.  80 
long  as  he  could  thus  command 
their  votes,  he  had  no  motive  to 
earn  their  esteem  and  admiration. 
But  if  their  votes  were  rendered 
free,  instead  of  servile  —  genuine, 
instead  of  stimulated — then  he 
could  only  hope  to  obtain  them  by 
really  deserving  them ;  then  would 
he  have  a  powerful  motive  to  at¬ 
tract  to  himself  those  heartfelt 
sentiments  from  whence  alone  free- 
spoken  votes  proceeded.  If  he  had 
no  other  ground  to  ask  for  the  bal¬ 
lot,  he  would  ask  it  on  this — that 
it  was  the  only  schoolmaster  of  a 
frivolous  and  self-indulgent  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded 
by  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  was  supported, 
on  similar  grounds,  by  Dr.  Lush- 
iimton  and  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  lat- 
ter  of  whom  held,  that  the  ballot 
would  put  an  end  to  all  the  can¬ 
vassing  which  now  went  on.  The 
Earl  of  Darlington  and  Mr.  Peter 
spoke  against  it.  Lord  A 1  thorp, 
though  he  expressed  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  motion,  expressed 
himself  with  much  caution;  the 
more  particularly,  as  he  had  for¬ 


merly  voted  in  its  favour.  He 
still  thought  its  advantages  predo¬ 
minated,  but  he  had  never  stated 
or  urged  it  as  a  sine  qua  non  of 
good  government.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reform  of  Parliament 
was  before  the  House,  though  there 
were  some  who  wished  that  that 
measure  should  have  gone  a  great 
deal  further,  there  was  a  readi¬ 
ness,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
measure  of  reform,  to  abandon  the 
question  of  the  ballot ;  that  was, 
in  fact,  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country.  If,  then,  by  uniting  with 
the  majority  of  reformers,  (for 
those  who  espoused  the  ballot  were 
not  the  majority  of  the  reformers) 
they  obtained  the  measure  of  re¬ 
form,  it  could  not  be  right  and 
proper,  or  just  and  fair,  to  turn 
round  and  say,  having  obtained 
this  advantage,  we  will  make  use 
of  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  ballot.’' 
He  never  should  have  supported 
the  ballot  in  a  reformed  Parliament, 
or  any  other,  unless  he  saw  its  ab¬ 
sence  produce  great  practical  in- 
conveniencies.  These  inconveni¬ 
ences  must  exist  to  a  great  extent, 
and  become  a  real  public  evil,  before 
he  could  adopt  so  great  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  in  order  to  remedy 
them.  He  did  not  think,  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  of  reform, 
such  evils  existed  to  any  extent, 
and,  therefore,  not  believing  them 
to  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
influence  the  public  interests,  he 
certainly  did  not  think  we  ought 
to  adopt  such  a  change  as  th  is. 
It  might  be  said,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  vote  he  should  give  to-night 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
which  he  had  given  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  in  a  former  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  if  he  were  now  to 
vote  with  the  member  for  the  city 
of  London,  he  should  be  acting 
more  inconsistently  with  every 
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thing  lie  had  stated  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  measure  of 
reform.  If  those  gentlemen  who 
supported  that  measure,  thought 
it  was  wholly  inefficient  and  use¬ 
less,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  ballot,  they  w  ould  have  acted 
more  fairly,  if  they  bad  come  for¬ 
ward  last  session,  and  stated,  that 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
reform,  unless  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  ballot.  He  did  not  think, 
that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the 
legitimate  influence  of  property,  or 
that  any  measure  would  do  so. 
But  still,  he  did  not  think  it  a 
grand  panacea  to  prevent  bribery 
and  corruption,  though  it  would 
render  them  more  difficult.  He 
avowed  that  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons,  on  the  whole,  he  should 
prefer  this  mode  of  taking  votes, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  evils  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  change. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  see  why 
it  should  be  considered  a  benefit, 
that  there  would  be  no  canvassing, 
as  Mr.  O’Connell  had  maintained, 
under  the  system  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot.  Would  it  be  a  benefit,  that, 
after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
in  which  a  man  had  acted  for  se¬ 
veral  years,  there  was  to  be  such  a 
languor  and  apathy,  that  a  man 
was  not  to  go  before  his  constituents 
to  explain  his  conduct,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  votes?  If  you  did  this, 
you  would  indeed  sever  the  link  of 
connexion  between  the  constituency 
and  the  representative.  This  con¬ 
nexion  was  in  itself  a  great  advant¬ 
age,  and  the  severance  of  it  would 
be  a  strong  argument  against  the 
ballot,  if  the  ballot  were  to  put  an 
end  to  canvassing.  The  ballot  could 
be  nothing,  unless  secrecy  were  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  how  could  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  if  the  public  functionaries, 
who  were  to  take  the  ballot,  and 
who  might  not  probably  be  always 
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selected  for  their  highly  strict  and 
honourable  principles,  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  votes  given 
by  different  individuals.  If  they 
should  become  acquainted  with  the 
votes,  they  would  acquire  a  power 
over  the  voters,  which  would  make 
them  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  resided.  In 
*  * 

order,  then,  to  remove  one  of  his 
objections  to  the  ballot,  it  must  be 
proved  to  him  that  the  public 
functionaries  who  were  to  preside 
over  it  were  for  ever  to  remain  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  manner  in  which 
persons  voted.  But  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  voters  them¬ 
selves  were  to  keep  the  secret  as  to 
how  they  had  voted  ?  Was  it 
credible,  that  they  would  remain 
silent  on  a  subject  of  such  im¬ 
portance?  Were  they  to  keep  it 
secret  from  their  wives  ?  Why, 
what  an  abominable  system,  which 
would  destroy  the  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  nearest  connexions  in 
life!  But,  he  would  ask,  could  it 
be  expected  that  men  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  societies,  in  their  families,  in 
their  clubs,  or  in  their  markets, 
were  not  to  mention  it,  and  if 
they  did,  how  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  abroad  ? 
If  ibis  strict  silence  were  to  be 
observed,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  public  discussion.  It  was 
said,  that  this  would  put  an  end 
to  bribery;  now,  if  a  disposition  to 
bribery  existed,  could  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  would  be  prevented 
by  these  paper  regulations  ?  M ight 
not  clubs  be  formed,  and  would  not 
the  means  of  disposing  of  votes  be 
still  as  numerous  as  before?  He 
agreed,  that  nothing  was  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  to  see  a  man  of  pro¬ 
perty  surrounded  by  bis  tenants, 
to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  con¬ 
stant  acts  of  kindness  ;  but  why 
deprive  such  a  man  of  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  his  friends  accompanying 
him  openly  and  fairly  to  the  poll  ? 
But  his  objection  to  this  system  of 
ballot  was,  that  it  would  make  the 
constitution  of  that  House  more 
democratic  than  it  now  was.  He 
thought,  that  at  present  it  was 
democratic  enough,  and  therefore 
he  openly  opposed  it  on  that 
ground.  He  thought  there  was 
quite  infusion  enough  of  democra¬ 
tic  principle  in  the  House  for  a 
mixed  constitution  such  as  ours. 
If  a  man  of  1000/.  a- year  were 
to  have  no  more  influence  than  a 
man  of  10/.  a-vear,  property  would 
become  of  little  value,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  representation  would  be 
established,  against  which  no  go¬ 
vernment  could  stand.  Another 
ground  of  objection  was,  that  after 
the  experiment  of  last  year,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  carry  on  the 
principle  of  reform  so  much  fur¬ 
ther  without  any  experience  as  to 
the  working  of  what  they  had  al¬ 
ready  done.  If  there  was  to  be  no 
fixedness  in  the  electoral  system, 
all  respect  for  authority  would  be 
removed.  The  system  of  universal 
suffrage  would  be  much  less  objec¬ 
tionable  than  this.  He  knew  of 
many  ingenious  arguments  why 
women  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
They  could  hold  property,  and 
were  vested  with  many  important 
trusts,  and  could  vote  for  many 
public  functionaries  j  but  they  had 
not  yet  been  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament,  though  the  arguments 
in  their  favour  were  as  cogent  as 
most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  he 
had  heard  in  support  of  the  ballot. 
Had  they  not  last  year  said,  that 
they  were  trying  a  great  experi¬ 
ment,  and  had  not  the  consent  of 
the  country  been  given  on  the  fair 
understanding  that  they  were  to 
go  no  further,  until  they  had  some 


experience  of  the  working  of  the 
experiment  they  had  made?  He 
was  sure  the  people  would  not  be 
satisfied  if  they  found  the  House, 
night  after  night,  discussing  fur¬ 
ther  changes  before  they  saw  the 
effect  of  that  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  made.  The  House  would  do 
more  practical  good  in  considering 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  state  of  the  poor-laws.  On  the 
division,  there  were  106  votes 
in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and  211 
against  it. 

The  only  other  discussion  in 
which  the  constitution  was  inter¬ 
ested,  arose  on  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Tennyson,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  shorten  the  duration  of  par¬ 
liaments.  He  enforced  the  ordi¬ 
nary  topics,  that  the  septennial 
act  had  been  passed  to  meet  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergency — that  it  had 
been  originally  an  txception  from 
the  rules  of  the  constitution, — that 
the  consequence  of  it  had  been 
general  corruption,  both  among  the 
electors  and  the  representatives — 
that  it  rendered  the  members  too 
independent  of  their  constituents, 
and  in  so  far  defeated  the  object  of 
a  representative  government,  and 
prevented  the  operation  of  the  public 
opinion.  Those  who  joined  in  de¬ 
siring  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  differed  as  to  the  period  which 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  some  being  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  five  years,  others  of  four, 
and  many  of  three  years.  He 
thought  they  were  bound,  on  this 
point,  to  consult  the  general  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  it  appeared  to 
him,  not  only  from  the  petitions 
presented,  but  from  other  circum¬ 
stances,  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  triennial  Parliaments.  For  the 
establishment  of  triennial  Parlia¬ 
ments  they  had  also  the  authority 
of  the  Triennial  Act,  which  was 
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passed  in  the  best  times  of  the 
constitution,  and  acted  upon  for 
twenty-two  years.  However,  in 
the  bill  which  he  proposed  to 
bring  in,  he  intended  to  leave  the 
term  of  future  Parliaments  unfix¬ 
ed,  so  that  it  might  form  a  subject 
of  consideration  and  debate  in  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  would  contain 
two  clauses,  one  of  which  would 
simply  repeal  the  Septennial  Act. 
If  the  bill  stopped  here,  the  Tri¬ 
ennial  Act  would,  by  its  enact- 
ments,  be  at  once  revived ;  but,  as 
he  had  stated,  it  contained  another 
clause  to  determine  the  period  of 
each  Parliament's  existence. 

The  conservative  members  took 
no  share  in  the  discussion,  leaving 
it  to  ministers  themselves  to  resist 
a  proposition,  the  support  of  which 
would  be  much  less  favourable  to 
their  continuance  in  power,  than 
to  their  consistency.  Lord  Al- 
thorp’s  mode  of  meeting  it  was  by 
moving  the  previous  question;  and 
his  first  objection  to  it  was,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  introduced 
(23rd  July),  for  it  would  not  be 
carried  through  without  consider¬ 
able  opposition  and  great  delay. 
This,  therefore,  was  with  him  a 
good  ground  for  not  asking  the 
House  to  come  to  any  decision 
upon  the  motion  at  this  very  late 
period  of  the  session.  As  to  his 
own  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  would  support,  if 
Parliament  were  in  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  as  heretofore.  Formerly,  a 
great  portion  of  the  members  of 
that  House  did  not  represent  the 
people.  Many  of  the  members 
were  the  representatives  of  only 
themselves;  but  things  were  now 
changed,  and  he  did  believe,  that 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
people  were  fairly  represented  in 
that  House.  From  all  he  heard 
from  others,  and  from  all  he  knew 


of  his  own  experience,  having  long 
represented  a  large  constituent 
body,  he  did  feel,  that  all  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  such  bodies  were 
greatly  under  their  influence;  and 
he  would  confidently  appeal  for  the 
fact,  to  the  feelings  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  themselves.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  same  necessity 
existed  for  abridging  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  as  heretofore.  The 
shortening  of  Parliaments  would 
not,  under  present  circumstances, 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  country; 
and  in  times  when  the  people  took, 
for  a  time,  a  mistaken  view  of 
things  the  recurrence  of  elec¬ 
tions  at  short  intervals  might  be 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  Neither  did  he  think  the 
arguments  well  founded,  which 
was  drawn  from  the  alleged  ten¬ 
dency  of  short  Parliaments,  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  elections ; 
at  least,  it  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  what  had  occur¬ 
red  at  periods  when  the  probabi¬ 
lity  was,  that  Parliament  could  not 
be  extended  to  its  ordinary  length; 
•—for  instance,  in  1818,  when  it 
was  more  than  probable,  that  his 
Majesty,  George  III.,  could  not 
survive  the  term  assigned  by  law 
to  the  duration  of  Parliament,  it 
was  not  found,  that  there  were 
fewer  contested  elections,  or  any 
disposition  to  go  to  less  expense 
than  usual.  Again,  at  the  disso¬ 
lution  in  1831,  when  it  was  almost 
certain  that  the  Parliament  could 
not  be  continued  for  more  than  a 
year,  or  perhaps  even  less,  there 
was  no  lack  of  a  disposition  to  en¬ 
ter  into  contest,  or  to  spend  money 
on  them.  As  far  as  the  argument 
of  a  diminution  of  expense  went, 
then,  he  did  not  think  it  much  in 
favour  of  short  Parliaments.  But 
lie  thought  they  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  steady  march  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs. 
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Mr.  Cobbett  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion;,  because  it  would  give  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  less  than  seven  years, 
though  he  would  never  be  satisfied 
till  annual  Parliaments  were  re¬ 
stored.  Sir  Samuel  Wh alley,  one 
of  the  metropolitan  representatives, 
went  nearly  as  far,  although  he 
feared,  that  annual  elections,  by 
their  frequency,  might  produce  in¬ 
difference  as  to  the  results.  Sir 
E.  Codrington  preferred  five  years 
in  the  meantime,  because  it  was 
most  likely  to  be  carried;  the  pe¬ 
riod  might  afterwards  be  still  far¬ 
ther  shortened,  if  Parliament 
thought  fit.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of 
whom  all  that  was  known  was, 
that  he  was  a  barrister  without 
fortune  and  without  practice, 
but,  nevertheless,  member  for 
Tiverton,  told  the  House,  it 
was  only  by  agreeing  to  the 
motion,  that  it  could  regain  the 
character  which  it  had  lost.  When 
the  people  asked  the  present 
House  of  Commons  what  it  had 
done  for  their  benefit,  what  answer 
could  it  give  He  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  what  answer  lion,  gentlemen 
might  be  inclined  to  make,  but  he 
thought  that  the  people  would  say 
to  them,  “  You  have  done  nothing 
but  what  your  Tory  predecessors 
did  before  you ;  your  opposition  to 
their  measures  was  but  a  factious 
opposition,  for  you  have  adopted 
the  principles  of  all  of  them.  Your 
Reform  Bill  is  nothing  but  a  rob¬ 
bery  and  a  delusion — a  robbery  on 
those  who  had  converted  a  public 
trust  into  a  property,  and  a  fraud 
upon  those  who  wished  to  convert 
that  property  again  into  a  trust/' 
Lord  John  Russell,  after  justi¬ 
fying  the  Parliament  which  had 
passed  the  Septennial  Act,  said, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  hav¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  public5 
purse,  held,  in  feet,  the  real  power 
of  tlie  country.  The  opposing 


power  of  the  crown  lay  in  its  pre¬ 
rogative  of  dissolving  Parliament 
at  its  pleasure.  Now,  if  after  a 
dissolution  the  same  House  of 
Commons  should  be  returned  as 
before,  there  was  no  further  check 
on  the  power  of  the  House ;  it  be¬ 
came  supreme  ;  and  thus  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  selecting  two  Houses  of 
Commons  with  the  same  feelings 
and  opinions,  became  the  supreme 
directors  of  the  state.  There  being, 
then,  this  enormous  power  in  the 
people,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Crown  should  have  some  power  to 
counterbalance  it.  Now,  if  you 
make  a  parliament  of  three  years, 
that  is,  in  point  of  fact,  of  two 
years’  duration,  the  Crown  will 
not  have  the  power  left  to  it  of 
choosing  the  time  of  dissolution. 
There  must,  then,  be  dissolutions 
of  Parliament  from  time  to  time, 
and  you  would  thus  get,  not  the 
deliberate  and  consistent  opinion 
of  the  country — which  he  thought 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  supreme, 
— but  an  opinion  for  toed  under 
the  chance  of  misapprehension,  and 
error,  and  passion,  and  delusion  ; 
and  you  would  thus  place  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  a  state  of  jeopardy 
without  any  balance  by  which  it 
could  be  protected.  That  was  a 
constitutional  reason  why  the 
Crown,  as  a  balance  to  the  power 
of  the  democracy,  should  have  the 
power  of  choosing  the  time  of  dis¬ 
solution,  and  of  saying  that,  as  the 
opinions  of  the  people  appear  to  be 
firm  and  settled,  such  and  such  a 
time  is  a  fit  period  for  coming  to  a 
new  election.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
Parliament  with  a  fixed  term  of 
duration,  you  give  the  Crown  the 
power  of  making  such  a  choice  ; 

but  if  you  reduce  the  term  of  its 
* 

duration  to  2  or  3  years,  you  take 
away  such  choice  altogether  from 
t lie  Crown.  The  change  from  sep¬ 
tennial  to  triennial  Parliaments 
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would  make  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  so  dependent,  not  on  the  set¬ 
tled  opinion  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  (which  he  believed  to  be  in 
general  a  wise  and  enlightened 
opinion),  but  on  their  transient 
and  temporary  impulses,  and  would 
render  them  so  liable  to  misappre¬ 
hensions,  and  false  representations 
and  unfounded  colourings  of  their 
motives  and  votes,  that  he  believed 
that  a  House  of  Commons  living 
in  perpetual  dread  of  such  misap¬ 
prehensions  and  such  misrepresent¬ 
ations,  which  men  would  not  be 
wanting  to  create,  could  not  co¬ 
exist  with  the  monarchy.  That 
was  the  result  of  his  deliberations 
for  many  years  on  this  subject  ; 
and  therefore  it  was,  he  thought, 
that  the  alteration  of  our  present 
system  to  triennial  Parliaments 
would  be  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  mixed  constitution  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  limiting 
the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five 
years,  he  admitted,  that  there  were 
some  advantages  in  that  plan.  If  he 
had  time  to  frame  an  abstract  con¬ 
stitution,  as  had  recently  been  the 
case  in  France,  he  should  certainly 
prefer  the  term  of  five  to  that  of 
seven  years.  Living,  however,  as 
he  did,  under  a  constitution  which 
was  already  formed,  he  did  not  see 
any  advantage  in  altering  the  dur¬ 
ation  of  Parliament  from  seven 
years  to  five,  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
poise  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  change. 

Mr.  Sheil  expressed  his  aston¬ 
ishment  at  hearing  from  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ministry,  apprehensions 
of  a  dissolution  during  times  of 
excitement,  and  of  elections  taking 
place  when  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  fixed  and  settled. 
That  argument  did  not  come  well 
from  ministers.  Had  they  so  soon 
forgotten  the  tenure  by  which  they 


held  their  places,  and  the  measure 
by  which  the  people  obtained  the 
Reform  Bill  ?  Did  the  noble  lord 
'  mean  to  say,  that  on  questions  of 
great  public  interest  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  people  ought  to  be  of 
no  avail?  If  such  were  his  mean¬ 
ing  now,  against  the  oratory  of  the 
noble  lord  he  would  put  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  administration — against 
his  words  he  would  array  his  deeds  ; 
for  if  he  recollected  rightly,  the 
noble  lord  was  the  same  individual 
who  had  once  deliberately  declared 
it  to  be  bis  opinion,  that  the  whis¬ 
per  of  a  faction  must  be  unavailing 
against  the  voice  of  a  nation.  He 
recollected,  also,  that  the  noble 
lord,  on  bringing  forward  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reform,  had  declared,  that 
he  left  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
an  open  question;  but,  surely,  if 
he  could  then  consent  to  leave  it 
as  an  open  question,  he  could  not 
have  considered  it,  as  he  now  ap¬ 
peared  to  consider  it,  as  a  question 
filled  with  danger  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Reform  Act  was  founded 
on  theory,  and  unsusfcained  by  pre¬ 
cedent;  the  reform  now  sought  was 
not  a  mere  theory,  but  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  founded  on  the  nractice  of  the 

JL 

proudest  period  of  our  history,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  best  principles  of 
the  constitution.  It  rested  upon 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  which  it  was 
declared,  4;  that  for  redress  of  all 
grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of 
the  laws.  Parliaments  ought  to  he 
holden  frequently/'  It  rested,  also, 
on  the  preamble  to  the  6th  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  in  which  it  was 
recited  that  “  frequent  and  new 
Parliaments  encourage  goodwill 
between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.”  If  new  and  frequent 
Parliaments  were  necessary  to  con- 
trol  the  ministers,  new  elections 
were  necessary  for  the  people  to 
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control  the  Parliaments.  He  agreed, 
that  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  now  great,  and 
that  it  had  been  doubled  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill;  but 
did  it  follow,  that  because  it  was 
great,  it  was  therefore  to  be  of  long 
duration  >  The  noble  lord  said — 
Its  power  is  great,  it  must  there¬ 
fore  last  seven  years.”  He  (Mr. 
Sheil)  said — “  Its  power  is  great, 
therefore  let  it  be  short-lived.” 
The  noble  lord  said,  “  the  trust  is 
vast  5”  let  the  trustee,  then,  go 
the  more  frequently  to  the  cesiui 
que  trust,  and  let  him  the  more 
speedily  pass  his  accounts. — Dr. 
Lushington,  though  he  thought  an 
awkward  time  had  been  chosen  for 
introducing  the  motion,  would  vote 
for  it  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  good  altogether.  It 
would  be  most  salutary  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  due  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  their  duties.  Such  scenes  as 
had  occurred  in  the  old  un reformed 
parliaments  could  not,  under  this 
new  provision,  be  repeated  with 
success.  Members  could  not  then 
leave  the  House  with  empty 
benches  (as  had  been  done)  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  seven 
years,  when,  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  dissolution,  those  benches  would 
suddenly  become  crowded  with 
members  all  anxious  to  appear  to 
be  doing  their  duty  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  by  attending  assiduously 
to  the  public  business.  lie  did  not 
see,  that  the  fact  of  this  being 
a  reformed  Parliament  could  be 
taken  as  affording  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  its  proceedings  would, 
unless  under  some  check,  he  differ¬ 
ent.  While  the  same  dispositions 
and  propensities  remained,  the  same 
results  would  naturally  be  pro¬ 
duced;  and  it  was  idle  to  reject 
the  conclusions  of  sound  under¬ 
standing  and  common  sense,  by 


supposing  that  the  public  business 
would  be  attended  to  with  a  better 
spirit.  He  therefore  thought  that 
a  check,  such  as  a  shorter  duration 
of  parliaments,  would  be  most  sa¬ 
lutary.  As  to  the  exact  time  to 
which  they  were  to  be  limited,  he 
did  not  wish  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  ;  but  he  thought  that,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  shortness 
of  their  limitation,  would  be  the 
honest  attention  which  would  be 
paid  to  the  public  business.  With 
respect  to  the  argument,  that  these 
shortly  recurring  dissolutions  might 
take  place  at  times  when  there 
might  be  excitement  and  prejudice 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  members 
in  the  minds  of  their  constituents, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  had  any 
weight,  for  it  might  as  well  apply 
to  septennial  as  to  triennial  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  thought,  that  three 
years  afforded  ample  time  for  the 
electors  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  conduct  of  their  representa¬ 
tives.  Besides  which,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  could  be  recognised 
as  a  principle,  that  a  representa¬ 
tive  w’as  to  be  in  perpetual  fear 
of  his  constituents  as  to  minute 
points  on  which  he  might  stand 
pledged,  but  rather  that  he  came 
into  the  House  conscientiously  to 
perform  his  duty  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  judgment  and 
experience. 

Mr.  Stanley  argued,  that  the 
real  question  was,  whether,  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  interests  of  the  state,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  members  of  this 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  be 
placed  under  the  more  immediate 
control  of  the  people — whether  at 
this  time  the  people  were  so  weak, 
and  the  Crown  so  overbearing  and 
powerful,  that  it  became  expedient 
to  throw  an  additional  weight  into 
the  scale,  to  restore  the  balance  to 
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the  constitution  ?  He  thought,, 
that  that  constitution  had  been  so 
much  and  so  materially  affected  by 
the  measure  of  the  last  session, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and 
see  its  workings  before  they  al¬ 
lowed  so  material  an  additional 
alteration — before  they  threw  this 
other  weight  into  the  scale  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  inequality. 
He  strongly  urged,  that  the  House 
should  wait  the  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  see 
whether  the  people  had  or  had  not 
sufficient  control  over  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  before  they  consented 
to  the  proposed  measure.  The 
real  question  was  one  of  principle. 
Whether  the  number  of  years,  to 
which  the  duration  of  parliament 
was  to  be  limited,  were  fixed  at 
three,  or  at  four,  or  at  five,  the 
arguments  as  to  the  principle 
would  be  tlie  same ;  and  the  same 
reasonings,  which  would  procure 
the  first  limitation,  would  apply  to 
each  succeeding  shortening,  with 
the  addition  of  arguments  of  de¬ 
gree. 

Mr.  Tennyson  having  replied, 
the  House  divided,  when  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-nine,  213  having 
voted  for  it,  and  164  for  the  mo¬ 
tion.  The  ministers  would  have 
been  utterly  defeated,  if  the  con¬ 
servative  members  had  left  them  to 
manage  as  they  could,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  they  themselves  had 
constituted. 

The  Reform  bill  itself  remained 
untouched,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  decisions  of  election  commit¬ 
tees  immediate  effect  upon  the 
register.  “  That  in  all  cases,  where 
a  select  committee  appointed  to 
try  the  merits  of  an  election  for 
any  county,  city,  or  borough,  re- 
Vol.  LXXV. 
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port  to  this  House  that  they  have 
altered  the  poll,  by  adding  or 
striking  out  the  names  of  any 
voters  on  such  poll,  Mr.  Speaker 
shall  issue  his  directions  thereupon 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  town 
clerk,  or  other  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  whom  the  register 
of  su6h  county,  city,  or  borough 
is  deposited,  to  alter  and  amend 
such  register,  by  striking  out  the 
names  of  such  voters  as  have  been 
struck  off*  the  poll,  and  by  adding 
such  names  as  have  been  added  to 
the  poll  by  such  select  committee.” 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  a  motion 
was  made  for  a  select  committee 
to  consider  and  report  what  altera¬ 
tions  and  amendments  might  be 
made  in  the  Reform  act,  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  its  operations, 
and  diminishing  expense;  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  experience  of  the  act  was 
still  too  limited,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  any  proposals  for  amendment 
or  alteration  would  come  more 
usefully  from  the  government. 
The  radical  reformers  attempted 
to  repeal  that  provision  of  the  bill 
which  makes  it  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  that  the 
taxes  shall  have  been  paid  ;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  excitement  of  the  Reform 
act  had  sent  into  the  House  several 
members  who  looked  on  the  church 
and  its  revenues  as  proper  objects 
of  prey,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
a  plan  of  operation  was  forming 
against  the  establishment.  The 
only  formal  attack,  however,  made 
upon  it  during  the  present  session, 
was  imprudently  bold  for  a  first 
attempt.  Mr.  Faithfull,  one  of  the 
members  for  Brighton  moved 
(1 6th  April)  three  resolutions. 
The  first  was,  that  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established  was 
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not  recommended  by  practical 
utility  ;  the  second,  that  its  reve¬ 
nues  have  always  been  subject  to 
legislative  enactments;  and,  third¬ 
ly,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  these  revenues,  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
the  nation.  His  speech  was  the 
usual  tissue  of  superficial  and  abus¬ 
ive  common-places,  the  ordinary 
pretences  for  confiscation.  He 
reverenced  the  church,  forsooth, 
and  did  not  even  seek  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  establishment.  Far 
from  it ;  the  adherents  to  that 
church  might  have  their  arch¬ 
bishops  and  their  bishops,  in  their 
worldly  humility  and  habits  of 
usefulness,  so  like  the  apostles  and 

first  teachers  of  Christianity — and 
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their  archdeacons,  and  their  deans, 
and  their  prebendaries,  and  their 
canons  and  their  minor  canons, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  overworked 
and  underpaid  functionaries,  as 
long  as  they  liked  3  all  he  asked 
was,  that  to  maintain  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  violence  should  not  be  done 
to  the  conscience  of  any  man,  and 
that  no  man  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  whose  communion  he  was 
not  a  member.  This  was  all  he 
asked  ;  he  would  not  be  content 
with  less.  He  inveighed  against 
the  anti-christian  character  of  the 
exorbitant  church  revenues  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  likened  the  church  of 
England,  in  this  particular,  to 
that  of  Rome.  Many  members 
urged  a  system  of  reduction  of 
taxation  upon  ministers.  But 
what  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  do  ?  Was  he  to 
sponge  out  the  national  debt,  or 
put  down  the  army?  If  the 
national  debt  was  to  remain,  if  the 
army  was  to  remain,  and  the  navy 
was  to  remain,  it  was  the  highest 
inconsistency  to  call  upon  bis 


majesty's  ministers  to  reduce  taxa¬ 
tion.  By  taking  the  church  reve¬ 
nues,  the  national  creditor  might 
be  relieved,  and  the  people  might 
be  relieved  3  but  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  carry  on  the  present  system 
without  some  appropriation  of  this 
public  property.  Lord  Althorp’s 
remark,  that  the  House  would 
hardly  expect  him  to  answer  such 
a  speech,  was  received  with  uni¬ 
versal  cheers  ;  and  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  Mr.  Cobbett  having 
seconded  the  motion,  not  one  soli¬ 
tary  uaye”  was  pronounced  in  its 
favour. 

The  Jews  alone  were  now  the 
only  class  of  the  community  whose 
religion  affected  their  rights.  Mr. 
Grant  brought  in  a  bill  to  relieve 
them  from  all  civil  disabilities.  It 
passed  the  Commons,  not  without 
considerable  opposition  ;  but  was 
thrown  out,  on  the  second  reading, 
by  the  House  of  Lords* 

The  session  was  at  length  closed, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  person,  who  delivered  the 
following  speech  :  — 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  In  opening  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment  I  stated,  that  never  at  any 
time  had  subjects  of  greater  inter¬ 
est  and  magnitude  called  for  your 
attention. 

u  The  manner  in  which  you  have 
discharged  the  duties  thus  com¬ 
mitted  to  you  now  demands  my 
warmest  acknowledgments,  and 
enables  me  to  close  a  session,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  extended 
duration,  than  for  the  patient  and 
persevering  industry  which  you 
have  displayed  in  many  laborious 
inquiries,  and  in  perfecting  the 
various  legislative  measures  which 
have  been  brought  under  your 
consideration. 

“  I  continue  to  receive  from 
my  Allies,  and  front  nil  Foreign 
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Powers,,  assurances  of  their  friendly 
disposition. 

I  regret,  that  l  cannot  yet 
announce  to  you  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  arrangement  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  But  the 
convention  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king  of  the  French,  I 
concluded  in  May  last  with  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  prevents 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  thus  affords  a  fresh 
security  for  the  general  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace, 

“  Events  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  Portugal  have  induced  me 
to  renew  my  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  kingdom,  and  I  have 
accredited  a  minister  to  the  court 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty  at 
Lisbon, 

6i  You  may  rest  assured  that  I 
look  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
the  moment  when  the  Portuguese 
monarchy*  so  long  united  with  this 
country  by  the  ties  of  alliance  and 
the  closest  bonds  of  interest,  may 
be  restored  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  may  regain  its  former  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  hostilities  which  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  peace  of  Turkey  have 
been  terminated,  and  you  may  be 
assured,  that  my  attention  will  be 
carefully  directed  to  any  events 
which  may  affect  the  present  state 
or  the  future  independence  of  that 
empire. 

“  An  investigation,  carefully 
prosecuted  during  the  last  session, 
has  enabled  you  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
on  terms  which  appear  to  be  well 
calculated  to  sustain  public  credit, 
and  to  secure  the  usefulness  of  that 
important  establishment. 

“  The  laborious  inquiries  carried 
on  bv  committees  of  both  Mouses 
of  Parliament  for  several  successive 
mmm  have  also  enabled  you  to 
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bring  the  affairs  of  the  East- India 
Company  to  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment.  I  have  the  most  confident 
expectation,  that  the  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  thus  established  will 
prove  to  have  been  wisely  framed 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  the  natives  of  India  ;  whilst,  by 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  a 
new  field  has  been  afforded  for  the 
activity  and  enterprise  of  British 
commerce. 

“  The  state  of  slavery  in  my 
colonial  possessions  has  necessarily 
occupied  a  portion  of  your  time 
and  your  attention  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  subject ;  whilst  your 
deliberations  have  been  guided  by 
the  paramount  considerations  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  interests 
of  the  colonial  proprietors  have  not 
been  overlooked.  I  trust,  that  the 
future  proceedings  of  the  assem¬ 
blies,  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes 
in  my  colonies,  may  be  such  as  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  and 
to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of 
my  people. 

“  I  observe  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  law  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  your  attention, 
and  that  several  important  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  adopted,  by  some 
of  which  the  titles  to  property 
have  been  rendered  more  secure, 
and  the  conveyance  of  it  more 
easy ;  while,  by  others,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  courts,  both  of  law  and 
equ  ity,  1'  ave  been  made  more 
expeditious  and  less  costly.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  privy 
council  is  another  improvement, 
which,  while  it  materially  assists 
suitors  at  home,  will,  I  trust,  afford 
substantial  relief  to  those  in  my 
foreign  possessions. 

“  You  may  rest  assured,  that 

6/  * 

there  is  no  part  of  your  labour^ 
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which  I  regard  with  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  which  tends,  by 
well-considered  amendments  of  the 
law,  to  make  justice  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  of  my  subjects. 

a  With  this  view  1  have  caused 
a  commission  to  be  issued  for  di¬ 
gesting  into  one  body  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  criminal  law,  and  for 
inquiring  how  far,  and  by  what 
means,  a  similar  process  may  be 
extended  to  the  other  branches  of 
our  jurisprudence.  I  have  also 
directed  commissions  to  be  issued 
for  investigating  the  state  of  the 
municipal  corporations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

“The  result  of  their  inquiries 
will  enable  you  to  mature  those 
means  which  may  seem  best  fitted 
to  place  the  internal  government 
of  corporate  cities  and  towns  upon 
a  solid  foundation,  in  respect  of 
their  finances,  their  judicature, 
and  their  police.  In  the  mean 
time,  two  important  acts  have  been 
passed  for  giving  constitutions 
upon  sound  principles,  to  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  your  attention  will 
hereafter  be  called  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  extending  similar  advanta¬ 
ges  to  the  unincorporated  towns 
in  England  which  have  now  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament. 

“It  was  with  the  greatest  pain 
that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  call 
upon  you  for  additional  powers  to 
control  and  punish  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland. 


“  This  call  was  answered,  as  I 
confidently  expected,  by  your 
loyalty  and  firmness. 

“  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  to 
use  the  powers  thus  confided  to 
me,  and  I  have  now  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  informing  you,  that  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  vio¬ 
lence  which  had  prevailed  to  so 
alarming  an  extent  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  subdued. 

“  I  look  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  the  painful 
necessity  of  continuing  this  mea¬ 
sure  of  great  but  unavoidable 
severity  may  cease ;  and  I  have 
given  my  assent  with  unqualified 
satisfaction  to  the  various  salutary 
and  remedial  measures  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  have  been  proposed  to  me 
for  my  acceptance. 

“  The  act,  which,  in  pursuance 
of  my  recommendation,  you  have 
passed  with  respect  to  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  of  that  branch  of  the  united 
church  which  is  established  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  for  the  immediate  and 
total  abolition  of  vestry  assess¬ 
ments,  and  the  acts  for  the  better 
regulation  of  juries,  both  as  to 
their  civil  and  criminal  functions, 
afford  the  best  proof  that  full 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  the  introduction  of  such 
beneficial  improvements  as  may 
insure  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects ;  thus  effectually 
cementing  that  legislative  union. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

France. — Sessions  of  the  Chambers— King’s  Speech — Discussions  re¬ 
garding  the  Duchess  of  Kerri — Announcement  of  her  Private  Marriage 
— She  is  allowed  to  leave  France — Prosecutions  of  her  Adherents— 
Disputes  between  the  Chambers  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Law 
respecting  the  Anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI . — Bill 
for  Regulating  the  Establishment  of  Military  Law — Chamber  of 
Deputies  refuses  a  Grant  for  Fortifying  Paris — The  Budget — Trial 
of  a  Journal  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  Libel — Society  of 
the  Rights  of  Man — Trial  and  Acquittal  of  its  Members — Foreign 
Affairs. 


DURING  the  present  year, 
two  sessions  of  the  French 
Chambers  were  held ;  but,  as  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  the 
one  and  the  opening  of  the  other 
was  only  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
as  the  royal  speech  at  terminating 
the  first  supplied  the  place  of  a 
speech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  other,  it  is  in  truth  to  be 
treated  as  one  continued  session. 
The  session  which  had  begun  in 
the  end  of  1832,  was  closed  on 
the  25th  April,  and  the  new  one 
was  opened  on  the  26th  April,  of 
the  present  year — the  latter  having 
been  called  principally,  if  not  solely, 
to  carry  through  the  budget  for 
1834,  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  competency  of  the  session  con¬ 
vened  in  1832.  The  shortness  of 
the  interval,  however,  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  opposition  to  question 
the  legality  of  the  second  session. 
The  ordinance  convoking  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Moniteur  in  the 
evening  of  the  25th  April,  and 
convoked  it  for  next  day.  M. 

Mauguin  insisted,  that  this  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Chambers  was 
illegal,  because,  by  the  existing 


laws,  no  ordinance  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  ( to  be  fixed  by  the 
ordinance  itself)  after  its  insertion 
in  the  Bulletin  des  Loix ;  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  illegality 
had  been  productive  of  positive  ill- 
effects,  since  only  292  members 
out  of  459  had  voted  in  the  election 
of  president  5  whereas,  if  time  had 
been  given  for  the  ordinance  of 
convocation  to  be  circulated  in  the 
departments,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
might  have  been  present.  The 
conges ,  too,  of  those  absent  on 
leave,  expired  with  the  session  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  present 
to  vote  if  they  had  had  the  op¬ 
portunity.  The  minister  of  justice 
explained,  that  the  law  only  re¬ 
quired,  that  ordinances  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  des  Loix 
before  they  were  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  the  ordinance  in  ques¬ 
tion  having  been  inserted  in  the 
Bulletin  the  preceding  night,  it 
was  perfectly  legal.  The  late  ses¬ 
sion  having  been  terminated  only 
on  the  preceding  day,  all  the  de¬ 
puties  were  presumed  to  be  at 
their  posts.  No  inconvenience, 
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therefore.,  could  have  resulted  from 
the  short  lapse  of  time  between 
the  ordinance  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session.  The  royal 
speech  at  closing  the  first  session 
was  in  the  following  terms:  — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies, 

tf  After  the  long  and  important 
labours  of  this  session,  I  feel  above 
all  things  the  desire  to  return  you 
my  thanks  for  wiiat  you  have 
already  done  for  France  and  for 
me  :  the  monarchy  and  the  charter 
have  been  strengthened  by  your 
energetic  devoted  ness  ,*  you  have 
known  how  to  recognize  and  sup¬ 
port,  on  all  occasions,  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  France  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  throne  ;  you  have  lent 
the  most  loyal  support  to  my  go¬ 
vernment.  Already  France  has 
reaped  the  fruits  of  this.  It  is  no 
longer  hope  alone  that  we  enter¬ 
tain  ;  we  have  entered  on  a  new  era 
of  present  and  future  prosperity  ; 
the  country  is  becoming  calm  and 
re-assured;  commerce  and  industry 
are  developing  themselves  with  the 
most  abundant  activity  ;  in  every 
quarter  industry  assures  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  population,  and  con¬ 
solidates  order  wherever  it  is  estab¬ 
lished.  This  progress  is  a  source 
of  despair  to  the  factious  ;  their 
regret  vents  itself  in  menaces ; 
they  will  prove  impotent  ;  your 
honourable  examples,  gentlemen, 
will  sustain  the  courage  of  the 
good  citizens,  and  the  firm  sup¬ 
port  of  my  government  will  never 
be  wanting  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  peaceable  development  of  our 
institutions,  the  national  security 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  shall  be 
our  reward.  In  order  to  attain 
that  end,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  finances  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  state  should  be  brought 


back  to  their  regular  situation  ; 
the  regime  provisoire  under  which 
circumstances  have  until  this  day 
imperatively  held  us,  is  a  serious 
evil  for  the  country  and  for  its 
government.  When  that  evil  shall 
have  ceased,  the  examination  of 
the  expenses  will  become  more 
efficacious,  the  vote  of  the  subsidies 
will  be  free  from  all  embarrass¬ 
ment,  the  state  will  be  in  possession 
of  all  its  means  of  action,  and  the 
country  of  its  full  guarantees. 
This  is  the  powerful  motive  which 
has  determined  me  to  ask  from 
your  patriotism  your  co-operation 
in  a  new  session.  I  shall  direct  it 
t©  be  immediately  opened.  The 
bills  relating  to  the  finances,  which 
wall  at  length  effectsome  reductions 
in  the  expenses  of  the  state,  will 
be  immediately  presented  to  you, 
and  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
complete  the  important  measures 
of  organization  which  have  been 
already  submitted  to  your  delibera- 

*  4>  - 

tions.  I  have  only  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  state  of  my  foreign 
relations.  Events  have  proved,  that 
the  question  which  divides  Holland 
and  Belgium  will  be  settled  with¬ 
out  compromising  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  state  of  the  East  is 
an  object  of  anxious  attention,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  a 
speedy  denouement  will  restore 
peace  in  those  countries.  Be  as¬ 
sured  that,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
France  will  be  found  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  line  of  conduct  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  rank  worthy  of  her;  and 
I  feel  confident  that,  whether  it  be 
required  to  maintain  her  dignity, 
to  ensure  her  happiness,  or  to 
guarantee  her  liberties,  the  nation 
will  never  be  disappointed  in  what 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  from- us, 
and  that  she  will  render  justice  to 
our  common  efforts.” 

We  have  mentioned  in  our  an* 
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nais  of  last  year,  that  the  capture 
of  the  duchess  of  Berri  was  an 
event  which  the  French  ministry 
by  no  means  courted,  and  which 
they  would  willingly  have  avoided 
by  withdrawing,  as  far  as  they 
decently  could,  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  her  flight,  if  she  had  been 
inclined  to  flee.  They  foresaw 
many  embarrassments  as  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  her  apprehension,  and 
the  results  justified  their  appre¬ 
hensions.  The  opening  of  the 
session  covered  the  table  of  the 
Chambers  with  petitions  regarding 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  captive 
princess.  They  were  of  two  classes, 
many  of  them  being  from  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  her  cause,  couched  in 
language  not  far  removed  from 
being  treasonable,  and  others  from 
partisans  of  the  movement  faction, 
who  demanded  her  trial,  because 
they  hoped  to  convert  so  new  and 
stirring  an  event  into  a  source 
of  public  agitation  and  confusion. 
Some  of  the  petitions,  proceeding 
truly  from  adherents  of  the  duchess, 
proposed,  that  the  petitioners  or 
petitioner,  (for  many  were  those 
of  individuals),  should  suffer  in  her 
stead,  and  offered  themselves  as 
hostages,  if  she  were  set  at  liberty  ; 
others  maintained,  that  she  had 
entered  France  with  pacific  in¬ 
tentions — not  to  stimulate  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  Vendeans,  but  to 
restrain  their  courage ;  others  de¬ 
manded  an  inquiry  whether,  in  all 
she  had  done,  she  had  done  more 
than,  as  a  mother,  she  might  be 
thought  justly  entitled  to  do  on 
behalf  of  her  son  ;  others  declared 
she  had  done  right,  and  that  her 
enterprise  had  been  accompanied 
by  their  prayers  for  her  success. 
The  petitions  of  the  movement 
party  demanded  a  public  trial, 
either  before  the  Court  of  Assizes 
or  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  All  the 


petitions  were  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  government  had  two  ob¬ 
jections  to  a  trial,  first,  that  it 
could  not  succeed,  because  although 
a  law,  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
had  banished  all  the  Bourbons 
from  France,  it  had  attached  no 
penalty  to  their  return  ;  and 
secondly,  because  such  a  trial 
would  be  merely  employed  as  a 
means  of  preaching  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines,  and  attacking  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  producing  public  con¬ 
fusion.  The  agitation  of  the 
question,  said  the  foreign  minister, 
would  bring  forward  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enemies  against  the 
existi ng  govern ment.  Neither  w  ere 
ministers  inclined  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  Chamber,  by 
bringing  in  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  to  authorize  the  de¬ 
tention  in  w  hich  they  had  placed 
her;  and  they  were  willing  to  take 
that  responsibility  upon  themselves 
as  a  necessary,  though  extraordin¬ 
ary,  act  of  power. 

The  question,  however,  could 
not  be  altogether  avoided.  The 
committee  to  which  the  petitions 
had  been  referred,  while  giving 
their  opinion  that  those  which 
seemed  to  be  seditious  should  be 
sent  to  the  minister  of  justice,  re¬ 
commended  that  the  Chamber 
should  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  the  others.  The 
effect  of  this  w^as,  to  leave  the 
matter  as  it  w^as,  in  the  hands 
of  government.  Odillon,  Barrot, 
Bricqueville,  and  other  adherents 
of  the  movement  party,  strongly 
resisted  the  proposition.  They 
demanded  the  execution  of  the 
law.  The  question  w^as  no  less 
than  whether  they  had  a  charter 
— whether  there  was  one  justice 
for  all — whether  ministers  could 
extend  their  power  beyond  the 
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law  }  There  is  no  person  in  France, 
they  argued,  whatever  be  his  rank, 
whatever  he  has  been,  or  may  be, 
in  whom  we  recognise  the  right  of 
inviolability.  When  such  a  per¬ 
son  is  deprived  of  liberty,  and  by 
herself,  or  her  friends,  applies  to 
the  Chamber  to  demand  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law,  to  sanction  an 
arbitrary  detention  is  to  do  in  an 
indirect  manner  what  no  one  would 
dare  to  propose  openly.  If  in  any 
case  there  be  possible  exceptions  in 
regard  to  the  rank  of  the  accused, 
the  nature  of  the  facts,  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  judges,  or  the  in¬ 
violability  of  the  person,  these  are 
questions  of  law,  which  the  judges 
of  the  law  can  alone  decide.  It 
would  be  a  miserable  thing  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  France  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  afraid  of  this  trial.  If 
dangers  were  to  be  feared,  they 
could  be  owing  only  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers  themselves,  in 
stifling  patriotism,  incarcerating  t  he 
conquerors  of  July,  humiliating 
France  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
and  crushing  the  press  with  prose¬ 
cutions.  Nothing,  however,  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  such  a  trial, 
which  would  establish  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  government ;  but  much 
was  to  be  dreaded,  if  they  shrunk 
from  subjecting  the  Duchess  of 
Berri  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

The  ministers  maintained,  that 
exceptions,  like  that  now  proposed, 
must  necessarily  sometimes  occur 
under  every  government.  Phis 
had  been  rccogni  sed  in  1830,  when 
Charles  10th  himself,  after  all  he 
had  done,  was  merely  conducted 
safely  out  of  the  kingdom.  An 
act  was  then  passed,  banishing  the 
Bourbons  from  France ;  but,  in 
passing  that  act,  all  penal  sanc¬ 
tions  had  been  rejected.  It  con¬ 
demned  any  of  the  Bourbons  ap* 


pearing  in  France  to  exclusion 
only.  The  duchess  must  be  led  to 
the  frontier.  To  condemn  her 
to  any  other  punishment,  it  must 
be  proved  that  she  took  part  in 
the  civil  war,  that  she  headed 
the  bands,  and  commanded  the 
Chouans.  Where  are  the  witnesses 
to  be  found  who  could  prove  this? 
What  do  those  who  call  for  the  trial 
of  the  duchess  demand  ?  Is  it  her 
head  ?  Not  a  voice  has  been  raised 
to  make  so  odious  a  demand.  After 
a  conviction,  what  could  they  wish 
more  than  the  detention  of  the 
duchess  with  such  attentions  as  her 
situation  might  demand  ? —  and 
this  already  existed.  It  was  not  a 
real  trial  that  was  sought  for  $  but, 
as  the  culpability  of  the  party  in 
question  was  already  known,  it 
was  a  trial  for  form’s  sake  that  was 
wished  for — a  farcical  exhibition 
of  justice — a  solemn  comedy  with 
the  parts  distributed  beforehand, 
and  the  denouement  of  which  was 
foreseen  and  regulated.  Where 
would  be  the  use  of  such  a  trial  ? 
What  question  could  be  raised  by 
the  trial  of  the  duchess  de  Berri  ? 
“  Do  you  think/’  said  the  foreign 
minister,  “  the  question  to  be  as¬ 
certained  would  be  whether  she 
has  been  in  Vendee?  That  she 
has  herself  proclaimed.  Or,  whe¬ 
ther  she  has  conspired  ?  That  she 
has  done  in  the  face  of  France. 
Or  whether  she  is  retained  a  pri¬ 
soner  at  Blaye?  Her  identity 
is  not  disputed.  Such  would  not 
be  the  questions  that  would  be 
then  raised  and  discussed ;  but 
the  question  that  would  be  raised 
would  be,  to  know  whether  ma¬ 
dam  e  had  the  right  to  do  that 
which  she  has  done — the  right  of 
insurrection  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution.  Beware 
of  suflfering  such  questions  to  be 
carried  before  a  tribunal-— think  of 
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the  discussions  which  will  take 
place — of  the  auditory  that  will 
throng  around  it.  With  the  li¬ 
berty  of  speech  we  now  enjoy,  the 
enemies  of  government  will  fly 
from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  it  is  not  by  hundreds  or 
thousands  we  must  reckon,  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Think  of 
the  language  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused — of  that  of  the  accused 
herself.  Think  of  the  expression 
of  popular  fury  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  excite.  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  whole  power  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  government  could  pro¬ 
tect  the  judges  on  one  side,  the 
accused  on  the  other  ?  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  given  its  opinion  that 
the  duchess  de  Berri  ought  not  to 
be  brought  to  trial.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  further  declared  that 
she  ought  to  remain  prisoner  in  a 
fortress  so  long  as  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  requires,  and  has  left  the 
government  to  determine  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  detention  ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  no  wish  to  avoid  the 
responsibility/' 

The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  being  agreed  to,  the 
duchess  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Blaye.  Rumours  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  circulate  that  she 
was  gradually  falling,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  captivity,  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  state  of  health.  One  party 
maintained  that  this  was  a  plot, 
to  procure  her  immediate  release, 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  or  indul¬ 
gences  which  might  facilitate  her 
escape.  Her  partisans  averred 
that  the  government  was  deter¬ 
mined  thus  to  get  rid  of  her  by 
what  was  nothing  less  than  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  slow  death.  Physicians 
were  sent  to  Blaye  to  report  offi¬ 
cially,  on  the  salubrity  of  her 
prison,  and  the  accommodations 
with  which  she  wras  provided. 
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These  gentlemen  returned  a  very 
detailed  report,  concluding  “  that 
in  the  state  of  captivity  in  which 
the  duchess  found  herself,  no  other 
place,  susceptible  of  a  similar  des¬ 
tination,  could  afford  conditions  of 
greater  salubrity/'  If,  however,  her 
royal  high  ness  wras  truly  indisposed, 
a  more  natural  cause  for  that  in¬ 
disposition  speedily  appeared.  The 
duchess,  who  was  not  yet  known  to 
have  left  her  state  of  widowhood, 
was  pregnant.  Being  unable  longer 
to  conceal  her  situation,  she  de¬ 
livered  to  the  governor  of  her  place 
of  confinement,  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  the  following  declaration: — 
u  Pressed  by  circumstances  and  by 
the  measures  ordered  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  although  I  had  the  most 
serious  motives  for  keeping  my 
marriage  secret,  I  think  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  chil¬ 
dren,  to  declare  that  I  was  pri¬ 
vately  married  during  my  stay  in 
Italy."  Her  husband  she  declared 
to  be,  count  Hector  Lucchesi  Palli, 
a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  son  of 
prince  Campo  Franco,  governor  of 
Sicily.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the 
duchess  was  delivered  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  measures  being  taken  to  as¬ 
certain  the  certainty  of  the  birth, 
as  if  she  had  been  giving  an  heir 
to  France,  probably  from  a  desire 
to  provide  against  the  danger  of 
the  whole  matter  being  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  calumnious  invention.  On 
her  recovery,  she  was  put  on  board 
a  French  frigate  along  with  her 
infant  and  attendants,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Palermo,  where  she  joined 
her  husband. 

The  ministers  were  attacked  as 
severely  for  having  dismissed  her, 
as  for  having  detained  her.  She 
had  been  kept  in  prison,  said  the 
opposition,  without  trial,  although, 
before  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  on 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  pc- 
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titions,  an  indictment  had  been 
found  against  her  by  a  competent 
tribunal  in  the  south  ;  and  now 
she  was  released  without  any  more 
apparent  motive  than  could  be 
found  for  her  arbitrary  detention. 
The  laws  was  admitted  to  have 
been  violated  ;  yet  ministers  did 
not  condescend  to  ask  even  a  bill 
of  indemnity —  a  measure  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
constitution  ;  even  when  circum¬ 
stances  had  rendered  necessary  the 
temporary  exercise  of  irregular 
power.  So  little  did  such  circum¬ 
stances  exist  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  that  so  soon  as  the  duchess 
was  apprehended,  a  royal  ordin¬ 
ance  had  been  issued,  declaring 
that  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  to 
determine  how  her  person  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  this  royal  word 
had  been  falsified.  All  this  could 
be  explained  only  by  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  extraneous  influence 
had  been  used ;  and  her  present 
voyage  to  Sicily  was  another  proof 
of  the  obsequious  subserviency  of 
government  to  foreign  potentates. 
Ministers  fully  admitted  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  all  the  measures  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  duchess,  and 
of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred. 
But  they  contended  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  petitions  presented  on 
the  subject,  had  in  truth  approved 
of  what  ministers  then  had  done, 
and  of  what  they  had  announced 
that  they  intended  to  do.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  their  business  to 
ask  a  bill  of  indemnity,  since  every¬ 
thing  had  been  frankly  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Chamber,  and  every 
material  was  therefore  afforded  to 
it,  to  exercise  its  right  of  impeach¬ 
ment  or  censure,  if  it  thought 
that  ministers  had  deserved  con¬ 
demnation. 

Soon  after  the  arrest  of  the 


duchess,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  her  detention,  in  which 
the  exiled  government  was  treated 
with  more,  and  the  existing  one 
with  less  respect,  than  the  cabinet 
of  the  Palais  Royal  thought  be¬ 
coming.  In  apostrophising  the 
duchess,  he  used  the  expression, 

“  votre  fils  est  notre  roi  ”  and,  at 
the  new  year,  large  bodies  of  the 
youth  of  the  university  and  schools 
presented  him  with  complimentary 
addresses.  The  viscount  was  order¬ 
ed  to  be  prosecuted :  1 .  For  exciting 
hatred  and  contempt  against  the 
government ;  -  2.  For  having  at¬ 
tacked  the  rights  which  the  king 
holds  from  the  will  of  the  nation, 
by  the  declaration  made  by  him  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1830;  and  3. 
For  provoking  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  —  a  provocation 
not  followed  by  effect— by  pub¬ 
lishing  his  pamphlet.  The  editors 
of  six  newspapers  w  ere  tried  along 
with  him,  for  reporting  a  speech 
which  he  had  made  in  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  young  students. 
They  were  all  unanimously  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  acquitted.  The  same 
good  fortune  seemed  to  attend  all 
who  had  been  assistant  to  the 
duchess.  The  two  ladies,  in  whose 
house  she  had  been  apprehended, 
were  brought  to  trial,  for  having 
knowingly  concealed  her  ;  and  they, 
too,  were  finally  acquitted,  It 
appeared  on  the  trial  that,  small 
as  was  the  recess  in  which  the 
duchess  and  her  companions  were 
found  nearly  suffocated,  they  had 
introduced  into  it  a  printing  press. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  again 
resolved  to  destroy  every  thing 
commemorative  of  national  regret 
for  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
produced  a  collision  with  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  a  body 
standing  on  so  new,  so  narrow, 
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and  so  brittle  a  foundation  as  the 
latter,  necessarily  bad  to  yield. 
By  the  law  of  January  1816,  passed 
after  the  second  restoration,  the 
21st  of  January  was  a  holiday. 
The  theatres  and  public  places 
were  closed  ;  the  courts  of  law  did 
not  sit;  all  business  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  o dices  was  suspended,  and 
masses  for  the  dead  were  ordered 
to  be  said  in  all  the  churches. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  wished 
to  erase  every  trace  of  an  anni¬ 
versary,  and  passed  a  bill  simply 
bearing,  “  The  law  of  the  19th  of 
January  1816,  relative  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  21st  of  January 
is  repealed.”  The  peers  were  very 
unwilling  to  be  compelled  to  go  so 
far.  In  the  preceding  session  they 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  every 
thing  except  the  suspension  of 
business  in  the  courts  and  public 
offices ;  they  now  found  it  necessary 
to  go  a  step  further.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  they  remitted  this 
new  bill  of  total  repeal,  proposed 
it  should  be  amended  by  being 
converted  into  the  two  following 
articles:  “  1.  The  2 1st  January 
shah  continue  to  be  a  day  of 
national  mourning;  2.  In  other 
respects,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  16th  January  1816,  are  repeal¬ 
ed.”  Even  when  thus  modified, 
the  bill  greatly  divided  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  Many  of  the  peers  were  still 
for  rejecting  it  as  going  too  far. 
A  proposal  to  insert  a  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sitting  of  the  courts 
on  that  day,  was  made  and  lost. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  law  in  question 
involved  no  party  spirit,  no  politi¬ 
cal  reaction  ;  that  its  repeal  would 
imply,  that  France  approved  of  the 
crime  by  which  the  social  compact 
had  been  violated  on  21st  January 
179:3 ;  that  it  could  in  no  shape  be 
injurious  to  the  public  peace  or 
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tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  maintained  that  even  simple 
repeal  would  be  unobjectionable ; 
that  France  had  not  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  the  21st  January,  which 
had  been  committed  not  by,  but  in 
spite  of,  the  country;  that  7 its 
memory,  instead  of  being  perpetu¬ 
ated,  should,  if  possible,  be  annihil¬ 
ated.  The  bill,  as  proposed  by 
the  committee,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  31.  The  deputies, 
who  received  it  the  same  day, 
immediately  took  it  up.  With 
little,  or  rather  no  deliberation, 
they  at  once  struck  out  the  first 
clause  in  the  peers’  bill,  substituted 
for  the  second  clause,  the  only 
clause  of  their  new  bill,  and  having 
thus,  by  a  majority  of  232  against 
43,  restored  it  to  its  original  form, 
instantly  sent  it  back  again  to  the 
peers.  The  peers  were  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  capitulate  on  the  best 
terms  they  could.  By  a  majority 
of  only  twenty-live  they  passed  the 
bill,  having  changed  the  words 
“21st  January  1793”  into  “the 
fatal  and  ever-to-be-deplored  day 
of  21st  January.”  The  bill  thus 
amended  came  again  before  the 
Deputies,  on  the  anniversary  itself, 
and  ministers,  who  had  hitherto 
been  neutral,  now  interfered  to 
carry  the  amendment.  The  debate 
was  stormy*  the  omission  of  the 
words  added  by  the  peers  being  at 
once  moved,  as  necessarily  branding 
not  only  the  act  to  which  they 
referred,  but  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  thus  passing  judgment 
on  the  motives  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,  though  the  tenth 
article  of  the  charter  forbade  any 
inquiry  into  opinions  previous  to 
the  Restoration.  M.  Berryer,  the 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  who  had  been  unsuccessfully 
brought  to  trial  the  year  before  for 
consulting  with  the  duchess  of 
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Berri  in  La  Vendee,  opposed  the 
amendment,  though  for  very  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  It  had  never,  he 
said,  been  properly  explained  what 
it  was  in  the  proposition  which 
contained  the  seeds  of  such  dissen¬ 
sion  as  existed  on  the  subject,  not 
only  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  but  between  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  cabinet. 
He  would  explain  this.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  law  of  1810 
was  an  insult  to  the  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  supposed  a  national 
participation  in  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  It  did  no  such  thing  :  and 
those  who  put  forth  that  pretence 
well  knew,  that  the  framers  of  that 
Jaw  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
nation  repudiated  the  sacrifice  of 
the  illustrious  victim ;  that  the 
minority  in  the  convention  de¬ 
manded  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
country  on  the  question,  which 
was  refused  by  the  majority  with 
savage  acclamation,  as  such  an 
appeal  would  always  be  by  tyran¬ 
nies  of  every  description.  The 
object  of  the  law  of  1 81 G  was  two¬ 
fold  5  it  was  intended,  first,  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  principle  of  royal  in¬ 
violability,  and,  secondly,  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
vote  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
founded  on  the  declaration  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  tribune  of  the 
convention,  that  every  one  who 
had  or  who  might  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  national  sove¬ 
reignty  deserved  death,  was  far 
more  than  a  mere  condemnation  of 
a  man — it  was  the  destruction  of 
a  principle.  This  principle  was 
reconsecrated  by  the  law  of  1816, 
and  hence  arose  the  embarrassment 
of  the  ministry.  They  wished  the 
Jaw  to  be  repealed,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration ; 


but  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
repealed,  inasmuch  as  it  conse¬ 
crated  the  principle  of  royal  in¬ 
violability.  They  therefore  sought 
a  medium  between  repealing  and 
not  repealing,  and  thought  they 
had  found  it  in  the  epithets  “  fatal 
and  ever  deplorable/’  which,  how¬ 
ever  appropriate  in  an  historical 
account  of  the  transaction,  could 
have  no  effect  in  a  law  but  to  give 
a  hypocritical  gloss  to  its  real  scope 
and  object.  He  had  opposed  the 
proposition  originally,  because  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and 
principles,  but  it  was  at  least  a 
fair  and  open  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  the  Chamber ;  and 
therefore  he  preferred  it  to  the 
mendacious  and  hypocritical  bill  of 
the  peers,  the  expressions  of  which 
were  a  mockery,  and  contradictory 
of  its  scope  and  tendency.  The 
minister  of  justice,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  justifying  the  interference 
of  ministers  in  favour  of  the  amend¬ 
ed  bill,  maintained,  that  the  law  of 
1816  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
party  and  reaction,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  repudiated  by  ¥  ranee.  The 
country  was  too  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  for 
any  one  to  conceive  it  necessary 
that  a  law  should  exist  to  say  to 
France,  “  Thou  shalt  not  slay  thy 
kings.”  The  supposition  was  an 
insult  to  the  nation,  and  on  every 
principle  the  law  ought  to  be 
repealed.  If  hypocrisy  existed 
anywhere,  it  was  in  the  law  itself, 
for  every  one  would  admit,  that  it 
was  the  worst  species  of  hypocrisy 
to  cover  with  the  cloak  of  gene¬ 
rous  and  moral  sentiments  the  in  ¬ 
dulgence  of  party  hatred  and  po¬ 
litical  passions.  The  law  of  1816 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  repealed ; 
but  as  it  had  been  said  by  a  certain 
party  that  its  repeal  was  an  indirect 
sanction  of  the  crime  of  regicide, 
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the  Chamber  of  Peers,  anxious  to 
avoid  even  the  slightest  ground 
for  such  an  accusation,  however 
unjust  and  absurd,  insisted  on  in¬ 
serting  in  the  bill  words  which, 
while  they  did  not  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  measure,  prevented 
any  misrepresentation  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  had  adopted  it. 
If  this  had  been  refused,  the  bill 
would  have  been  rejected ;  and 
government,  feeling  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  dissension  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  feeling,  also,  that  the  measure 
remained  substantially  the  same, 
felt  it  its  duty,  in  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation  to  press  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  peers.  The 
bill  as  amended  by  the  peers  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  Be¬ 
sides  the  unwillingness  of  ministers 
to  quarrel  with  the  Chamber,  the 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  could 
not  be  disinclined  to  abolish  all 
recollections  of  a  murder  for  which 
the  father  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
given  his  vote. 

The  people  were  much  more 
excited  by  an  attempt  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  carry  through  a  bill 
regulating  the  declaration  of  mili¬ 
tary  law,  and  the  establishment  of 
military  tribunals.  Those  which 
they  established  after  the  riots  in 
June  last  year,  were  founded  on 
old  laws  of  the  republic  or  the 
empire,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Cassation  had  declared  them  to  be 
illegal.  The  government  resolved 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  similar 
measures  in  a  new  code  under  the 
existing  charter.  They  introduced 
their  bill  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
calculating  that  they  had  a  better 
chance  of  success,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  that  assembly,  and 
would  then  be  able  to  act  with 
more  effect  upon  the  lower  Cham¬ 
ber.  They  found  the  peers,  how¬ 
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ever,  less  tractable  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  Chamber  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  committee,  and  that 
committee  returned  it  with  so 
much  taken  away  and  so  much 
altered,  that  it  was  expected 
ministers  would  forthwith  with¬ 
draw  it.  They  resolved,  however, 
to  proceed,  and  nearly  a  week’s 
debate  took  place  on  the  general 
discussion.  The  government  en¬ 
deavoured  to  smooth  the  way  by 
acceding  to  the  amendments  which 
the  committee  had  proposed. 
Marshal  Soult  said,  that  some  of 
them  were  trifling ;  and  although 
he  conceived,  that  the  others  were 
founded  on  a  fear  of  an  abuse  of 
power  which  could  not  be  fairly 
apprehended  under  the  present 
order  of  things,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  them,  as  he  felt  that, 
although  the  reporter  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  bill  would  add  nothing 
to  the  force  of  government,  the 
administration  would  find  it  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  afford 
the  means  of  repressing  rebellion, 
and  preserving  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  opposition,  however, 
was  not  much  mitigated,  and 
the  strongest  expression  of  oppo¬ 
sition  came  from  two  devoted  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
the  marquis  de  Dreuz  _  Breze, 
and  the  duke  de  Noailles.  The 
former  said,  the  committee  should 
have  proposed  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  5  for,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  modifications  they  had 
introduced,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  provisions 
hostile  to  liberty.  When  it  was 
proved,  that  a  constitution  did  not 
meet  the  wants  of  a  great  nation, 
wishes  and  hopes  were  directed 
elsewhere.  Ministers  believed,  that 
arbitrary  measures  were  necessary, 
and  had  therefore  proposed  the 
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bill  before  the  Chamber.  The 
Chamber  should  fear,  that  when  it 
bad  granted  them  what  they  asked, 
they  would  take  what  it  did  not 
grant.  Public  liberty  was  the  first 
necessity  of  France.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July  was  directed  against 
arbitrary  rule,  and  the  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  re-establish  it.  A 
Pri  nee,  who  did  not  imagine  that 
he  was  attacking  the  charter,  but 
was  exercising  a  constitutional 
right,  in  signing  the  ordinances  of 
July,  was  designated  a  traitor;  and 
yet  this  bill  only  gave  vigour,  and 
rendered  more  clear  and  famous, 
article  14,  the  obscurity  of  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  France.  The 
chamber  had  just  been  receiving 
the  report  of  a  bill  for  a  monument 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile ;  but  if 
this  bill  passed,  it  would  be  better 
to  build  a  new  Bastile,  than  to 
erect  a  monument  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  one.  If  the  bill  had  been 
applied  to  fortified  towns  alone, 
there  might  have  been  some  con¬ 
ceivable  grounds:  but  why  extend 
it  to  open  towns  and  the  communes. 

It  was,"  said  the  DukedeNoai  lies, 

a  mere  furtive  re-establishment  of 

the  14th  article  of  the  charter, 

which  had  been  so  solemnly  erased 

* 

as  irreconcilable  with  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens.  The  existing  code 
contained  all  provisions  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  rebellion  ; 
and,  although  a  government  which 
derived  no  moral  support  from  the 
nation,  might  choose  to  hunt  up, 
among  the  archives  of  the  republic 
and  tiie  empire,  the  means  of  jus¬ 
tifying  its  arbitrary  conduct,  the 
Chamber  ought  not  to  give  its  ap¬ 
probation  to  a  measure  which  would 
put  the  laws  in  direct  opposition 
with  the  charter  ;  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  presented  by  Charles  X., 
would  have  given  rise  to  the 
loudest  clamours,  The  men  of 


July  might  pardon  a  momentary 
illegality,  committed  to  save  the 
country  ;  but  they  could  not,  con¬ 
sistently  with  their  own  principles, 
sanction  a  permanently  arbitrary 
and  illegal  enactment.  The  mi¬ 
nisters  had  promised  the  country 
liberty,  as  well  as  public  order, 
and  they  were  bound  to  keep  the 
promise  they  had  made  in  one  re¬ 
spect  as  well  as  the  other.  It  was 
very  unjust  to  accuse  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  of  wishing  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  factious  ;  they  desired 
only  that  it  should  be  prevented 
by  legal  means.  The  danger  did 
not  lie  where  the  government  sup¬ 
posed  ;  it  was  in  the  principle 
which  it  had  itself  established  :  and 
it  appeared  impossible  but  that  it 
must  at  last  submit  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it.”  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  these  noble  peers 
probably  proceeded  from  a  desire 
of  attacking  the  government,  as 
being  in  no  respect  better  than  that 
which  had  been  demolished.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  however,  waxed  very  wroth 
at  the  idea  of  comparing  the  mar¬ 
tial  law  established  by  them  in 
June  1832,  with  that  established 
by  Charles  X.  in  July  1830;  or 
between  what  lie  had  done,  and 
what  they  were  attempting  to  get 
the  power  of  doing.  The  compa¬ 
rison,  they  said,  was  scandalous. 
If  the  27th  of  July  had  triumphed, 
would  the  peers  of  France,  and  the 
deputies  who  had  temporarily  con¬ 
ducted  the  administration  of  the 
state,  have  been  allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation  ?  The  heads 
of  all  those  suspected  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  holy  insurrection 
would  have  fallen.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  the  government 
had  to  face  dangers  from  two  par¬ 
ties —  the  one,  the  republicans, 
who  made  a  direct  attack ;  and  the 
others  the  legitinmtist^  who  di- 
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vided  themselves  into  two  camps ; 
the  one  being  for  a  direct  attack 
with  arms,  and  the  other  imagin¬ 
ing,  that  if  they  could  drive  the 
government  to  radicalism,  it  would 
he  necessarily  overthrown.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  attacking  liberty  was  most 
extraordinary,  when  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  utmost  latitude  had 
been  allowed  to  every  expression  of 
opinion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
even  at  the  trial  of  the  ex-minis¬ 
ters,  it  had  been  strong  enough  to 
preserve  order,  and  to  protect  its 
very  enemies.  The  measure  now 
proposed  was  frank  and  without 
disguise  ;  the  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  required  the  guarantee  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Bill.  A  similar  le¬ 
gislation  had  existed ;  but,  as  a 
tribunal  had  declared  that  it  was 
no  longer  available,  the  vacancy 
must  be  supplied;  and  therefore  it 
was,  that  Government  asked  the 
legislature  for  powers,  the  necessity 
of  which  was  always  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  which  were  of  a  milder 
character  than  those  with  which 
it  had  been  invested  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  laws. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  so 
many  amendments,  in  addition  to 

i  * 

those  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  were  announced  by  various 
peers,  which  would  render  the 
measure  a  totally  different  bill  ; 
that  the  discussion  ended  in  the 
bill,  with  the  whole  mass  of  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  being  sent  back 
to  the  committee;  and  the  project 
was  not  attempted  to  be  carried 
through,  at  least  for  the  present. 

A  more  tangible  source  of  alarm 
was  presented  in  the  fortifications 
with  which  government  had,  for 
some  time,  been  surrounding 
Paris,  and  which  all  agitators  held 
to  be  intended  to  be  used  not  for? 


but  against  Paris.  They  consisted 
in  raising  powerful  works  on  the 
great  roads  leading  to  the  Boule¬ 
vards.  Marshal  Soult  declared, 
that  this  had  been  Napoleon’s  pro¬ 
ject  during  the  hundred  days;  and 
that  the  works  now  constructing 
were  on  the  positions  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  then  pointedout  as  most  eligi¬ 
ble.  A  large  party  of  members,  on 
the  other  hand,  headed  by  General 
Clause!,  and  supported  by  all  the 
republicans,  thought,  or  affected 
to  think,  that  such  detached  works 
were  better  adapted  for  a  despotic 
force  to  overawe  the  capital,  than 
for  an  army  to  defend  it  against 
invaders.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  detached  fort¬ 
resses,  they  called  for  a  continued 
circuit  of  walls,  which  might  be 
entrusted,  in  case  of  invasion,  to 
the  citizens  or  national  guards. 
The  question  was  raised  by  the 
minister  of  war  demanding,  in  his 
budget,  a  grant  of  two  millions  of 
francs  for  carrying  on  the  works. 
The  opposition  insisted,  that  if 
Paris  was  to  be  fortified  at  all,  the 
subject  was  too  important  to  be 
voted  as  a  mere  item  in  the  bud¬ 
get,  but  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  separate  bill ;  and  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  the 
budget,  which  recommended,  that 
the  grant  should  be  refused,  until 
a  law  should  be  passed,  regulating 
every  thing  connected  with  these 
fortifications.  Ministers  persisted, 
saying,  that,  by  the  existing  law, 
the  executive  authority  had  a  right 
to  fortify  any  cities  it  chose ;  it 
was  in  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
that  the  fortifications  had  been  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  to  challenge  the  right, 
would  be  to  make  the  point  a  ques¬ 
tion,  not  of  finance,  but  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Chamber,  by  a  large 
majority,  refused  the  grant.  Soult, 
however,  continued  the  works  ;  and 
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public  suspicion  increased,  till  the 
workmen  were  discharged.  A 
conspiracy  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  by  the 
forcible  demolition  of  the  works 
already  constructed. 

In  another  matter,  of  a  different 
kind,  a  similar  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  was  manifested. 
At  the  time  when  the  civil  list 
was  under  discussion,  some  very 
material  points  were  conceded  on  an 
engagement  of  ministers,  that  the 
sum  of  2,000, OOOf.  out  of  its  funds 
should  be  applied  annually  towards 
the  completion  of  Napoleon’s  plan 
of  joining  the  Palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  with  that  of  the  Louvre.  The 
work  had  since  gone  on  so  slowly 
and  economically,  that  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  the  civil  list  had  been 
laying  aside,  or  otherwise  applying, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the 
2, 000, OOOf.,  instead  of  their  being 
laid  out  entirely  for  the  intended 
purpose.  A  new  grant  of  18,000,000 
of  francs  was  now  called  for.  Mi¬ 
nisters  supported  the  grant  with 
an  energy  which  only  served  to 
increase  the  suspicion.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  suspected,  that  under  whatever 
restrictions  they  might  vote  the 
money,  part  of  it  would  find  its 
way  into  the  privy  purse  of  the 
king,  and  therefore  they  refused  the 
grant  altogether. 

The  budget  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  for  1834,  showed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  four  millions  and  a 
half  sterling,  He  stated,  that  no 
extraordinary  sacrifices  would  be 
required  in  the  shape  of  loans,  as 
the  ways  and  means  would  balance 
the  expenses.  A  diminution  of 
90,043,000fr.  was  proposed  to  be 
effected  in  the  war  department,  by 
the  reduction  of  24,000  men  out  of 
the  existing  force  of  340,000 — a 
diminution  which  was  as  great  as 


prudence  would  allow  to  be  made, 
until  the  rest  of  Europe  showed  a 
disposition  to  follow  the  example 
of  reducing  its  forces  to  the  peace 
establishment.  Other  reductions 
of  minor  importance  were  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  total  demands 
for  the  year  1834  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  1 ,01 9,140, OOOfr.,  being 
112,609,000  francs  less  than  the 
amount  demanded  for  1833,  and 
1 70,732, 600fr.  less  than  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  1832.  Ever  since  the 
year  1829*  the  expenses  of  the 
state  had  been  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ways  and  means ;  the  defi- 
ficiency  for  1834  would  be 
40, 000, OOOf.,  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  by  cancelling 
20, 000, OOOfr.  of  the  rentes  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  sinking-fund,  which 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  expen¬ 
diture  to  that  amount,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  ways  and  means  by  raising 
the  existing  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  the  other  20, 000, OOOfr.  As  to 
what  taxes  were  most  susceptible 
of  augmentation,  he  strongly  com¬ 
bated  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  landed  interest  being  unduly 
favoured  ;  maintaining,  that  the 
amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  the 
proprietors  in  France,  amounted  to 
400,000, OOOf.,  (or  one-fourth  of 
their  nett-income),  independent  of 
their  proportion  of  the  indirect 
taxes.  He  therefore  proposed,  as 
the  most  eligible  course  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  to  renew  20, 000, OOOfr.  out  of 
the  36, 000, OOOf.,  or  40,000, OOOf. 
lately  taken  off  the  liquor-tax. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be,  that, 
by  annulling  the  rentes ,  the  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  reduced  to 
999>140,000f.,  and,  by  renewing 
the  liquor-tax,  the  ways  and  means 
would  be  raised  to  1,000, 244, OOOf. 
It  was  also  proposed,  in  order  to 
secure  work  to  the  labouring  classes. 
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that  the  further  sum  of  3,6’00,000f. 
out  of  the  rentes  redeemed  by  the 
sinking  fund  should  be  applied  in 
facilitating  the  completion  of  the 
public  works  in  progress.  The 
minister  announced,  too,  that  lie 
intended  to  convert  the  five  per 
cent  stock  into  four  per  cents; 
but  this  he  would  have  to  delay 
till  next  session,  because  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  grant  which  had  been 
given  for  1833,  and  the  rentes  now 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  public  works,  would  require 
a  negotiation  for  a  loan,  which 
must  be  delayed  till  December 
next.  If,  as  they  hoped,  this  loan 
could  be  contracted  in  4  per  cent 
stock,  at  a  high  rate,  the  interest 
at  which  the  Treasury  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  sums  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  wants,  would  be  proved  to 
every  one  to  be  less  than  $  per 
cent.  There  could  then  be  no 
longer  any  objection  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  redemption  of  that  stock. 
In  the  meantime,  as  stated  in  the 
budget,  nearly  one-lialf  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  sinking  fund  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  service  of  the  year. 

The  government,  though  its 
equanimity  was  not  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  by  any  dan¬ 
gerous  entente ,  continued  its  war¬ 
fare  against  the  press ;  but,  in 
general,  with  no  very  encouraging 
success.  The  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  itself  now  joined  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  more  confident  of  suffering 
no  defeat,  because  it  was  to  make 
itself  its  own  judge.  The  Tribune, 
an  undisguised  and  extravagant 
republican  journal,  which  had  run 
through  the  ordeal  of  some  score 
of  prosecutions,  and  seemed  to 
thrive  upon  them,  had  indulged  in 
some  strong  and  calumnious  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Chamber.  A  member,  M.  Vien- 
■  VOL.  LXXV, 


net,  brought  this  breach  of  privi¬ 
lege  before  the  Chamber.  The 
Chamber  sent  the  matter  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  committee  report¬ 
ed,  that  the  responsible  editor 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  tried, 
and  if  found  guilty,  punished  by 
the  Chamber  itself.  The  debates 
on  this  question  furnished  scenes 
far  more  injurious  to  the  dignity 
of  the  assembly  than  any  thing 
that  a  libeller  could  indite.  On 
one  hand  were  put  forth  the  usual 
common-places  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  against 
the  iniquity  of  a  man  being  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
legal  and  constitutional  power  of 
the  Chamber  to  punish,  at  its  own 
pleasure,  such  a  breach  of  privilege, 
was  clear  on  the  laws  of  25th  of 
March,  1822,  and  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1830  ;  that,  as  to  expediency, 
it  was  their  duty  to  set  juries  an 
example  of  energy  ;  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  whether  the  represent¬ 
ative  body  was  to  give  way  before  the 
destructives,  of  whom  the  Tribune 
was  the  principle  organ  ;  and  if 
the  Chamber  shrunk  from  per¬ 
forming  a  necessary,  though  a 
painful  duty,  it  would  show  a 
want  of  confidence  in  its  strength, 
and  alienate  many  of  its  support¬ 
ers.  M.  Persil,  being  frequently 
interrupted  in  supporting  the 
proposition,  exclaimed  warmly, 
Cf  These  interruptions  and  laugh¬ 
ter  are  scandalous/’  to  which  M. 
Dupont  de  l’Eure  responded, 
Vous  etes  un  insolent/’  M. 
Persil  appealed  to  the  President 
for  protection  :  the  president  called 
M.  Dupont  to  order,  whereupon 
M.  de  Tracy  attempted  to  rush  to 
the  tribune,  and  expel  M.  Persil, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  cote 
gauche,  but  was  ordered  by  the 
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president,  to  return  to  his  place, 
fur  several  minutes  a  confused  up¬ 
roar  prevailed,  the  opposition  urg¬ 
ing  M.  de  Tracy  forward  ;  and  the 
centres  cheering  the  president, 
who,  at  length,  raising  his  voice 
to  its  highest  pitch,  was  heard  to 
say,  te  I  am  here  to  preserve  order 
in  the  Chamber}  and  I  will  take 
care  that  no  clamour  shall  prevail 
against  the  president.  1  have  be¬ 
fore  urged  the  importance  of  such 
a  deliberation  as  the  present  being 
conducted  with  calmness  and  mo¬ 
deration  ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  cole  gauche  interrupted  M. 
Persil,  a  man  grave  from  his  situa¬ 
tion,  and  from  his  acquirements, 
was  most  disgraceful,  and  a  direct 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  tri¬ 
bune.  M.  Dupont  de  l’Eure  was 
in  particular  guilty  of  personal  in¬ 
sult  to  the  orator,  and  f  therefore 
call  him  to  order.  He  may  now 
reply  if  he  1  i Ives.’^ 

The  proposition  was  first  met 
by  Lafayette  simply  moving  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  lost 
by  only  eleven  votes,  in  a  house  of 
397  members  ;  yet,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  put  the  following  day, 
that  the  editor,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  should 
be  called  to  the  bar,  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  113, 
in  a  1  louse  of  307  members.  About 
sixty  members  declined  to  act  or 
vote,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cause.  The  inquiry  was 
held  to  be  of  such  high  importance, 
that  the  president  took  the  chair 
in  full  court  dress,  decorated  with 
his  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 

o  o 

Honour.  The  editor  being  called 
to  the  bar,  admitted  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  articles  which  had 
given  rise  to  these  proceedings. 
His  counsel  objected,  that,  besides 


those  members  who  voluntarily 
had  declined  to  act  as  judges, 
there  were  other  deputies  who,  on 
account  of  the  political  or  personal 
disputes  which  had  existed  between 
them  and  the  Tribune,  could  not 
be  impartial  judges  of  the  question, 
and  he  therefore  had  prepared  a 
list  of  twenty-five  deputies,  to 
whom  he  objected  as  judges.  The 
president  said,  that  the  deputies 
were  the  deputies  of  France,  and 
received  their  mandate  from  the 
country ;  they  might  themselves 
decline  to  perform  the  functions 
with  which  they  were  invested, 
but  no  citizen  bad  the  right  of  ob¬ 
jecting  to  them.  On  the  other 
band,  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  M.  Isam- 
bert,  and  M .  Mauguin,  succes¬ 
sively  urged,  that  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  adhered  to  in  every 
judicial  proceeding;  and  that,  as 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Chamber  were  interested  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  possibility  of  any 
suspicion,  that  personal  motives 
had  governed  the  decisions  of 
any  of  the  deputies,  it  was  both 
just  and  expedient  to  allow  the 
objections  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Chamber.  The  president  rejoin¬ 
ed,  that,  by  the  fact  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  being  constitute!}  a  Court  of 
Judicature,  be  was  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  president  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  give  bis  opinion  on  the  points 
which  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.  If  the  principle 
were  admitted,  the  accused  would 
only  have  to  object  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  deputies  to  make  the 
remaining  number  less  than  that 
requisite  to  legalize  a  vote,  and 
no  judgment  would  be  possible. 
M.  Mauguin  replied,  that  general 
rules  were,  never  made  to  meet  ex? 
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treme  cases;  in  the  same  manner 
it  might  be  said,  that,  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunal,  the  prisoner  might 
bring  objections  to  all  the  judges 
and  jurors  ;  but  that  was  an  abuse 
of  a  right  which  would  bring  its 
own  remedy.  He  only  asked,  that 
the  accused  should  be  allowed  to 
state  his  objections  to  the  deputies 
in  question  ;  and  it  would  be  for 
the  Chamber  to  decide  whether 
those  objections  were  or  were  not 
valid.  The  president  said,  that  as 
the  proposition  was  made  by  a 
deputy,  it  was,  of  course,  his  duty 
to  submit  it  to  the  Chamber, 
only  premising,  that  the  sixty-six 
recusant  deputies  could  not  take 
part  in  the  vote.  The  Chamber 
decided,  by  a  large  majority,  that 
the  accused  could  not  be  allowed 
to  object  to  any  of  the  deputies  as 
judges.  The  accused  was  then 
heard,  by  his  counsel,  on  the  whole 
question;  and  the  Chamber,  with¬ 
out  any  debate  or  deliberation,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  256  votes  against  fifty, 
that  he  was  guilty.  By  an  equally 
large  majority,  they  inflicted  the 
highest  punishment  which  the 
Jaw  allowed,  and  of  which  this 
was  the  first  instance  —  namely, 
three  years’  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  francs,  or 
400/.  All  this  did  not  cure  the 
Tribune  of  its  subverting  princi¬ 
ples.  W  ithin  a  short  time,  it  was 
again  brought  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  for  the  eighty-first  time, 
as  preaching  up  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines.  A  verdict  of  guilty  having 
been  returned,  the  court  imposed 
the  heaviest  sentence  known  in 
the  law  of  libel,  in  any  constitu¬ 
tional  country— five  years’  impri¬ 
sonment  and  a  fine  of  800/.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  impri¬ 
sonment  for  eight  years  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  ostensible  editor  of 
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the  journal,  and  fines  amounting 
to  1,^00/.  were  imposed  upon  its 
capital.* 

These  proceedings,  however,  only 
rendered  the  republican  party  more 
reckless  ;  and,  which  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  drew  them  out  to  declare 
themselves  openly.  They  formed 
an  association  under  the  name  of 
the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Mam 
Thissociefcy  put  forth,  in  the  month 
of  October,  a  manifesto,  published 
in  the  Tribune ,  declaring  openly 
all  that  it  believed,  and  ail  that  it 
was  determined  toeffect.  They  stat¬ 
ed,  that  the  republican  party  had 
resolved  to  remain  no  longer  in 
the  background  as  if  it  dreaded 
publicity ;  but  to  come  forward 
fearlessly  with  its  confessions  of 
faith,  and  assert  the  justice  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  peo- 
immediately  re-possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  its  inherent  sovereignty  : 


'*  The  Tribune  published  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  actions  and 
condemnations  which  the  Paris  Press 
has  had  to  support  since  the  ordinance 
of  August  2,  1830,  by  which  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  commenced  were  quashed, 
and  all  condemnations  remitted.  The 
following  are  the  results:  —  Tribune,  8 6 
actions,  17  condemnations;  Revolution, 
32  actions,  11  condemnations:  Quoti- 
dienne ,  17  actions,  12  condemnations; 
Gazette  de  France ,  18  actions,  8  con¬ 
demnations  ;  Caricature ,  7  actions,  4 
condemnations ;  Courrier  Francais,  1 

•  .  y  y 

action,  1  condemnation  ;  Journal  du 
Commerce ,  1,  Messager,  2,  and  Temps,  1, 
actions,  but  no  condemnations  ;  various 
petty  journals  and  publications,  126 
actions,  43  condemnations  ;  various  so¬ 
cieties,  public  criers,  Ac.,  65  actions,  21 
condemnations ;  the  Viscount  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand.  Sosthenes  de  Laroche  fou- 
eauld.  and  other  authors,  39  actions,  17 
condemnations  ;  total  number  of  actions, 
411  ;  of  condemnations  143  ;  aggregate 
term  of  imprisonment  resulting  from  the 
143  condemnations,  sixty-five  years,  two 
months  ;  and  amount  of  lines,  with  costs, 
Ac.,  301,5 3 5 f ,  5 be , 

[.  R  2 } 
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To  effect  this  purpose,  the  society 
announced,  that  it  had  formed  a 
permanent  committee  “  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  all  around 
it,  and  every  where  propagating 
its  doctrines.”  These  doctrines  they 
represented  as  being  identical  with 
those  which  Robespierre  had 
preached  in  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  :  equality, — fraternity — uni¬ 
versal  suffrage — a  single  Legisla 
tive  Assembly — an  executive,  or 
central  power,  elective,  temporary, 
responsible — and  a  republican 
federation  of  Europe.  Among  the 
names  affixed  to  this  document 
were  those  of  two  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  brought  between  twenty 
and  thirty  of  the  members  of  this 
society  to  trial.  The  questions 
put  to  the  jury  were  whether 
the  prisoners  had  participated  in 
a  concerted  plan  formed  between 
two  or  more  persons,  to  overthrow 
the  Royal  authority,  or  to  excite 
civil  war?  Secondly,  whether, 
they  had  participated  in  any 
act,  either  completed  or  in¬ 
choate,  in  pursuance  of  such  con¬ 
certed  plan,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  ; 
all  the  prisoners  were  acquitted, 
amid  loud  acclamations  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  court.  The 
insults  heaped,  during  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  on  the  members  of  the 
court  itself,  manifested  a  total 
want  of  respect  towards  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  a  total 
want  of  confidence  in  those  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  the  indictment  a 
letter,  written  by  one  of  the  accused, 
was  incorrectly  set  forth,  and 
the  inaccuracies  were  all  of  a  kind 
which  made  the  document  tell 
more  strongly  against  him.  When 
this  part  of  the  indictment  was 
read,  his  counsel  exclaimed  : 
“  That  is  the  act  of  a  forger/’  and 
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in  defiance  of  the  court  persisted 
in  his  expressions.  Another  of 
the  counsel  adopted  and  repeated 
the  language.  The  counsel  of  a 
third  prisoner,  on  a  document 
being  presented  to  his  client,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  recognize  the  red 
pencil  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  only  by  falsifying 
documents,  that  the  public  pro¬ 
secutor  obtains  the  arrest  and  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  accused.”  The 
court  suspended  the  last  of  these 
learned  gentlemen  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  functions  as  a  barrister 
for  a  year,  and  the  other  two,  for 
six  months.  In  addressing  the 
jury,  the  advocate-general  stated, 
that  in  the  society  in  question 
there  were  two  parties,  one  of 
which  maintained  the  necessity 
and  legality  of  seizing  and  dividing 
the  property  of  others.  On  this, 
a  member  of  the  society,  named 
Vignerte,  who  had  been  examined 
as  a  witness,  started  up,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  advocate- 
general  said,  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  “  you  lie,  you  miserable 
fellow  !”  The  president  ordered 
him  to  be  turned  out  of  court  j 
but  he  exclaimed,  I  repeat  it — 
he  lies.”  The  accused  rose  in  a  body 
crying  out,  “  Bravo,  Vignerte  ! 
He  is  right,  wre  think  as  he  thinks. 
Accuse  us  if  you  will,  but  do  not 
calumniate  us.  We  do  not  want 
your  property.  Keep  your  pro¬ 
perty.”  These  declarations  were 
received  with  three  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses, 
and  many  individuals  in  court. 
The  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
jury  stood  on  the  benches.  All 
sorts  of  cries  and  vociferations  were 
heard.  The  accused  all  stood  up 
on  their  forms,  and  the  tumult 
was  at  its  highest.  The  president 
for  some  time  could  not  be  heard; 
At  length,  Vignerte  was  brought 
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by  the  officers  to  the  foot  of  the 
bench.  On  the  president  asking 
him  if  he  admitted  having  inter¬ 
rupted  the  advocate-general  by 
exclaiming  “  It  is  a  lie,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  No  :  I  said,  you  lie,  you 
miserable  fellow  !  I  belong  to  the 
Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
am  a  member  of  its  committee.  I 
was  not  bound  to  permit  them  to 
treat  us,  to  our  faces,  as  thieves  : 
all  of  us  know  how  to  work.  We 
have  no  desire  to  take  the  property 
of  others.  I  defy  them  to  cite 
one  of  our  writings  in  which  we 
profess  the  doctrines  of  the  agra¬ 
rian  law.  To  say,  that  we  wish 
to  divide  property  is  to  lie  to  the 
country  ?  I  will  have  no  one  to 
defend  me  before  such  men  as 
you.  You  are  not  the  judges  of 
the  country.  You  are  nothing 
more  than  valets  ! — a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  salaried  mercenaries,  paid 
by  a  king  who  has  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  people.” — u  That  is 
true,”  shouted  the  accused  in 
chorus  ;  u  we  do  not  acknowledge 
such  men  as  you  for  our  judges.” 
The  court  was  again  thrown  into 
a  state  of  confusion.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  but  cries  of  the 
most  revolutionary  character. 
Amid  the  tempest,  the  court  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  of  three  years’ 
imprisonment  against  the  trans¬ 
gressor,  assailed  with  hisses, 
whistlings,  reproaches,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  horrible  sounds,  the  officers 
labouring  in  vain  to  restore  silence. 

The  foreign  policy  of  France 
was  most  ardently  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  and  will  find  a 
more  fitting  place  when  we  come 
to  record  the  contest  between- 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  the  efforts 
of  France  to  become  a  mediator 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Rus¬ 
sia  from  becoming  a  protector. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the 


last  of  the  French  troops  that  had 
formed  the  expedition  to  the 
Morea  were  recalled  ;  but  the 
treaty  by  which  Otho  of  Bavaria 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Greece,  and  France  was  bound,  as 
a  party,  to  guarantee  the  loan 
with  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  assist  him,  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  opposition  was  not  rested 
on  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
indemnity,  but  on  the  assertion, 
that,  in  the  settlement  of  Greece 
by  means  of  the  treaty  which 
guaranteed  the  loan,  the  political 
interests  of  France,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  in  the  East,  had 
been  disregarded.  The  contract¬ 
ing  powers  were  England,  France, 
and  Russia ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  the  independence  of  Greece 
could  have  the  same  meaning  at 
St.  Petersburgh  and  London  as  at 
Paris.  For  the  sake  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  their  interest  ought 
never  to  have  been  separated  from 
those  of  France,  a  separation  which 
the  present  treaty  tended  to  effect. 
Greece  had  received  large  succours 
from  France,  and  ought  to  have 
shown  her  gratitude  by  some 
striking  act  of  acknowledgment. 
The  Greek  frontier  might  have 
been  settled  in  1829  as  it  was  in 
1832,  and  without  paying  a  large 
indemnity  to  the  Porte,  if  France, 
in  deference  to  her  duty  under  this 
triple  alliance,  had  not  limited  her 
troops  to  the  Morea,  prohibiting 
them  from  carrying  their  opera¬ 
tions  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Cor¬ 
inth — a  restraint  imposed  solely 
by  the  jealousy  which  England 
entertained  of  the  exclusive  glory 
and  commanding  influence  that 
France  would  have  gained  from 
the  campaign.  The  sanction  of 
the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  only  36  voices, 
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CHAP.  X. 


Spain. — State  of  the  Country  on  the  King’s  Recovery — Dissensions  in 
the  Ministry — Policy  of  M.  Zea — The  Queen’s  Party  expelled  from 
the  Cabinet — Convocation  of  the  Cortes  to  recognize  the  Title  of  the 
Infanta — Declaration  of  Don  Carlos — Death  of  the  King — His  Will 
— Measures  of  the  Queen  Regent — Insurrection  of  the  Carlists  in  the 
Northern  Provinces — Disarming  of  the  Royalist  Volunteers — Difeats 
of  the  Insurgents.  Portugal.  —  Military  Operations  round  Oporto 
—  Admiral  Sartorius  threatens  to  carry  off  the  Fleet ,  and  imprisons 
the  Officer  sent  to  arrest  him — He  is  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Admiral  Napier — Expedition  from  Oporto  into  the  Algarvcs — The 
Algarves  declare  for  the  Queen — Capture  of  Don  Miguel’s  Fleet  by 
Admiral  Napier — The  Duke  of  Terceira  advances  against  Lisbon — 
— Defeats  the  Miguelite  Army  covering  Lisbon— Lisbon  evacuated  by 
the  Miguelilcs — The  Inhabitants  proclaim  the  Queen,  and  her  Army 
takes  possession — Unsuccessful  Attack  of  the  Miguelitcs  on  Oporto— 
They  raise  the  Siege,  and  march  against  Lisbon — Military  Opera¬ 
tions  before  Lisbon — Don  Miguel  retreats  to  Santarem — Defeat  of  a 
Body  of  the  Queen’s  Troops — The  Cape  Verde  Islands  declare  for 
the  Queen — Political  Proceedings  of  the  Government. 


fTIHE  King  of  Spain  announced 
i  his  recovery  officially  on  the 

w  » 

4th  of  January.  His  death  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos* 
attempting  to  excite  civil  war,  in 
favour  of  the  title  of  their  leader; 
and  they  were  naturally  exasper¬ 
ated,  that  the  first  act  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  convalescence  should  have 
been,  to  annul  the  title  which  he 
himself  had  created  in  his  brother’s 
favour.  Scattered  disturbances  took 
place,  but  they  were  easily  put 
down.  On  the  -Jlst  December,  a 
strong  body  of  Carlists  presented 
themselves  at  the  gates  of  Toledo, 
and  demanded  to  have  the  city 
surrendered  to  them.  But  the  gar¬ 
rison  remained  faithful,  and  the 
insurgents*  on  the  approach  of  ad¬ 
ditional  troops  from  Madrid*  dis¬ 


persed.  In  Madrid  itself,  threats 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  in 
reprobation  of  female  government, 
were  heard  in  the  streets,  but  mi¬ 
litary  force  was  scarcely  required 
to  suppress  them.  In  Leon,  too, 
some  seditious  movements  appear¬ 
ed,  but  they  acquired  no  consist¬ 
ence,  and  were  speedily  stifled. 
A  more  dangerous  and  extensive 
conspiracy  was  said  to  have  been 
prepared  in  Madrid,  and  many 
officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  imprisoned  as  having  been 
implicated.  The  king  was  to  be 
compelled  to  abdicate,  the  queen 
to  be  sent  out  of  Spain,  and  Carlos 
placed  upon  the  throne.  These 
slight  commotions  did  not  prevent 
the  carnival  from  being  one  of  the 
most  gay  which  Madrid  had  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed.  It  was  in* 
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creased  by  the  number  of  refugees 
who  flocked  back  to  the  capital, 
under  the  protection  of  the  am¬ 
nesty  which  the  queen  had  grant¬ 
ed,  and  which  the  king,  on  his 
recovery,  did  not  recal. 

The  ministry,  however,  was  daily 
becoming  more  divided.  The 
queen  had  looked  to  what  was 
termed  the  liberal  party  for  assist¬ 
ance,  when  a  contest  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  seemed  about  to  arise. 
Several  ministers  entertaining  sen¬ 
timents  favourable  to  political 
changes,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  cabinet;  but  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  M.  Zea  Bermudez,  was  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  to  the  game  of  play¬ 
ing  at  constitutions.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  lend  his  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  Carlists.  He  was 
willing  to  maintain  the  king’s  last 
settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter; 
but  he  was  not  inclined  to  go  any 
farther  in  company  with  the  poli¬ 
tical  supporters  of  what  was  called 
the  queen’s  party,  or  to  make  the 
infanta  the  instrument  of  changing 
the  received  constitution  of  the 
country.  He  indulged,  therefore, 
in  a  policy  which  seemed  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  apostolicals 
and  the  liberals.  On  the  one 
hand,  Don  Carlos,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife’s  sister,  the  Princess  of 
Beira,  a  daughter  of  Portugal, were 
ordered  to  quit  Madrid.  The 
cause,  or  the  pretext  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  was  said  to  he  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy,  framed  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  princess  of  Beira. 
They  retired  to  Don  Miguel  at 
Lisbon.  Their  departure  did  not 
quiet  the  unruly  spirit  of  their 
adherents,  who  possessed,  in  the 
Royal  Volunteers,  a  force  always 
ready  and  inclined  for  action. 

.  mi 

Even  in  Madrid  itself,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  disarm  the  troops  that 


occupied  the  military  posts ;  they 
rendered  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  garrison  under  arms,  and 
yet  no  attempt  was  made  to 
disband  them.  Within  a  week 
after  Don  Carlos  had  left  Madrid, 
a  numerous  band  of  apostolies, 
reinforced  by  convicts,  repaired  to 
Saragossa,  with  the  design  of  seiz¬ 
ing  it.  They  came  from  Calatayud 
and  other  parts  of  Arragon,  and 
intended  to  set  fire  to  the  town, 
that  they  might,  in  the  confusion, 
have  every  thing  completely  in 
their  power.  W  hen  masters  of  the 
town,  they  were  to  proclaim  Don 
Carlos.  The  plot  was  discovered 
on  the  day  fixed  for  its  explo¬ 
sion  ;  but  this  did  not  induce 
them  to  renounce  its  execution  on 
the  following  day,  the  conspirators 
considering  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  rise  in  open  rebellion. 
They  were,  however,  soon  driven 
from  Saragossa,  and  troops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  About 
200  Royalist  Volunteers,  who  took 
part  with  them,  were  disarmed. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Carlists 
excited  disorders,  though  of  a  less 
serious  nature,  at  Murcia,  Sign- 
enza,  and  Cordova.  At  Badajos, 
the  Royalist  Volunteers  rose,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  cathedral,  and 
there  defended  themselves  with 
great  vigour  till  overpowered  by 
the  troops  of  the  garrison. 

While  the  minister  thus  kept  down 
the  Carlists,  he  acted  with  equal 
determination  against  all  schemes 
and  proposals  of  the  movement,  or 
queen’s  party;  and  the  dissensions 
in  the  cabinet,  between  the  latter, 
and  the  party  of  resistance,” 
who  adhered  to  the  minister,  daily 
became  more  violent.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  the  minister  prevailed.  In 
the  end  of  M arch,  I *iedra,  minister 
of  finance,  Del  Pino,  minister  of 
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justice,  and  Ulloa,  minister  of 
marine,  the  three  great  supporters 
of  the  movement  party  at  the 
council  table,  were  dismissed  from 
their  offices,  and  their  places  sup¬ 
plied  with  adherents  of  M.  Zea. 
San  Martin,  secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil,  and  Martinez,  superintendant- 
general  of  the  police,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  latter  had  been 
appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
queen,  during  her  brief  regency, 
and  had  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
inspire  the  liberals  with  strong 
hopes.  While  all  the  other  dis¬ 
missed  ministers  received  a  sine¬ 
cure  or  a  pension,  Martinez  was 
ordered  into  exile  at  Badajoz.  The 
triumph  of  the  minister  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  he  used  it  to  announce, 
that  he  would  still  follow  the  same 
impartial  system.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  the  captains-general 
of  the  pr o vi n ces ,  den ou n ci n g  equ al  1  y 
the  seditious  movements  of  the 
Carlists,  who  were  described  as 
endeavouring  to  overturn  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by 
disinheriting  the  daughter  of  the 
king  during  his  Majesty's  illness ; 
and  the  opposite,  or  constitutional 
party,  who,  affecting  to  support 
the  legitimate  succession  to  the 
crown,  were  said  to  convert  their 
loyalty  into  an  engine  of  faction, 
and  threaten  political  innovations 
for  limiting  the  rights  of  the 
throne,  which  they  pretended  to 
protect  and  uphold.  The  captains- 
general  were  desired  to  watch  over 
the  intrigues  and  unions  of  both 
factions — to  restrain  them  from 
any  attempt  at  disturbing  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity — and  to  prevent  all 
persons  from  being  armed  within 
their  districts,  unless  they  belonged 
to  the  regular  ar pi y,  to  the  royalist 
volunteers,  or  to  the  reserve,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  authority  or 
title  on  which  they  should  pretend 


to  rely.  This  latter  provision  was 
chiefly  aimed  at  bands  of  volun¬ 
teers,  who,  to  oppose  the  royalist 
volunteers,  had  begun  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause  of  the  queen, 
taking,  from  her  name,  the  title  of 
Christinos. 

As  a  recompense,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  publicly  to  recognize  the 
title  of  the  Infanta  in  an  assembly 
of  the  old  Cortes,  and  thus  remove 
the  ostensible  foundation  of  the 
claims  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  adher¬ 
ents  maintained,  that,  as  the 
Salic  law  had  been  established  by 
a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  it  could 
not  be  revoked  by  a  simple  re¬ 
script  of  the  king.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  queen's  party  had  been 
expelled  from  the  ministry,  a 
decree  was  issued,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  ordering  the  prelates,  gran¬ 
dees,  and  titled  men  who  had  right 
to  sit  in  the  Cortes,  and  all  towns 
and  cities  which  had  a  voice  in  the 
Cortes  by  their  deputies,  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  June, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Infanta,  as  rightful  successor 
to  the  crown,  in  default  of  a  male 
heir.  The  elections  in  the  towns 
and  cities,"  proceeded  with  great 
tranquillity.  There  was  no  popu¬ 
lar  constituency,  and  no  popular 
spirit ;  there  was  no  intention  to 
have  a  deliberative  assembly,  but 
merely  the  old  performers  in  a 
court  -  pageant.  Thea  ceremony 
took  place  with  great  pomp,  on 
the  appointed  day,  in  the  church  of 
San  Geronimo.  The  houses,  and 
public  buildings,  were  hung  with 
rich  tapestries  and  velvets,  or 
adorned  with  allegorical  paintings  $ 
and  the  day  concluded  with  splen¬ 
did  illuminations.  To  judge  from 
Madrid,  Spain  contained  but  one 
opinion.  'There  wras  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  king  had  applied  to 
Don  Carlos,  who  still  remained  at 
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Lisbon,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  daughter.  Don  Carlos  re¬ 
turned  a  respectful,  but  very  de¬ 
cided  negative. 

u  Thy  wish  is,  to  know  whether 
I  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
thy  daughter,  as  Princess  of  Astu¬ 
rias.  How  much  I  desire  that  it 
were  in  my  power  to  do  so  !  Thou 
k nowest  me  sufficiently  to  believe 
this.  I  speak  from  my  heart  when 
I  tell  thee,  that  this  oath  I  would 
be  the  first  most  joyfully  to  take,  and 
thereby  save  thee  the  sorrow  which 
my  refusal  must  occasion,  and  the 
consequences  to  which  that  refusal 
may  possibly  give  rise.  But  my 
conscience  and  my  honour  will  not 
suffer  me  to  take  that  oath,  for 
my  right  is  so  legitimate,  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  give  it 
up.  God  gave  me  that  right  when 
it  was  his  will  that  I  should  come 
into  the  world ;  and  God  alone 
could  deprive  me  of  it  by  giving 
thee  a  male  heir,  which  I  wish  per¬ 
haps  more  than  thee  to  be  still  the 
case.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  my 
right  that  I  have  to  defend,  it  is 
the  right  of  all  who  would  be  call¬ 
ed  to  the  throne  after  me.  I  find 
myself,  then,  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  thee  the  following  de¬ 
claration,  which  I  address  to  thee 
and  to  all  the  sovereigns,  to  whom 
I  expect  that  thou  wilt  make  it 
known/' 

“  Protest  —  I,  Carlos  Maria 
Isidor  de  Bourbon,  Infant  of  Spain, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
legitimacy  of  my  right  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of 
your  majesty  being  left  without  a 
male  heir,  1  say,  that  my  con¬ 
science  and  my  honour  will  not 
permit  me  to  acknowledge  any 
other  rights,  nor  to  take  any  oath 
which  would  be  contrary  thereto.” 
Neither  Don  Carlos  nor  his  decla* 
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ration  was  mentioned  during  the 
ceremony.  One  characteristic  of 
the  ceremony  was  thus  described  : 

The  young  princess,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  crowds,  was  alarm¬ 
ed  when  her  hand  was  so  often 
kissed,  and  sometimes  cried.  On 
these  occasions  she  was  pacified 
by  giving  her  sugar  plumbs.” 

Don  Carlos  probably  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  await  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  —  an  event  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  far  distant — 
than  to  attempt  to  make  good  his 
claims  against  the  actual  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  occupant  of  the  throne. 
The  constitution  of  the  king  had 
recovered  only  partially  from  the 
shock  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  in  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  events  which  had 
since  taken  place,  he  had  been 
almost  passive  in  the  hands  either 
of  the  queen  or  of  his  minister. 
Scarcely  had  he  seen  the  estates 
of  his  kingdom  pay  homage  to  his 
successor,  when  his  health  began 
again  to  threaten  dissolution.  Dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September,  dis¬ 
ease  assumed  a  more  complicated 
form.  The  lungs  were  obstructed  ; 
the  limbs  became  paralized ;  and, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit  terminated  the  life  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 

Fie  had  provided  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event 
of  his  dying  while  the  heir  was  in 
minority,  by  a  will  dated  in  1830. 
Fie  there  provided,  that  if,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  any  of  his  child¬ 
ren  should  be  under  age,  the 
queen  was  to  be  their  guardian. 
If  the  son  or  daughter,  to  whom 
the  succession  might  devolve, 
should  not  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  then  the  queen  was  to 
be  regent  and  governess  of  the 
monarchy,  till  the  heir  should  com* 
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plete  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
In  order,  that,  for  the  government 
of  tire  kingdom  in  the  case  above- 
stated,  the  queen  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  persons  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  person  had  been 
fully  proved,  lie  directed,  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  taking  charge 
of  the  government,  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  should  be  instituted,  with  whom 
she  should  consult  in  all  matters 
of  importance,  especially  those 
which  might  be  productive  of  ge¬ 
neral  measures  affecting  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  but  without  being  in 
any  manner  bound  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  that 
Council.  His  majesty  then  nam¬ 
ed  the  members  of  this  Council, 
and  appointed  Count  de  Ofalia, 
and,  failing  him,  M.  Zea,  to 
be  its  secretary.  All  questions 
were  to  be  decided  by  the 
Council  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes.  He  had  likewise  provided 
for  the  event  of  the  queen-regent 
herself  dying  during  the  minority 
of  the  heir,  by  declaring  that,  in 
that  case,  the  persons  named  by 
him  to  be  members  of  the  Council, 
to  advise  the  queen-regent,  should 
become  a  council  of  regency. 

The  queen  now  announced  her¬ 
self  regent  5  and  it  would  not  have 
been  unnatural  if  she  had  used  her 
power  to  recal  her  own  favoured 
adherents  to  office,  and  dismiss  the 
minister  who  had  expelled  them. 
O11  the  other  hand,  her  adoption 
of  the  liberal  party  had  been  the 
result,  not  of  principle,  but  of  a 
politic  regard  to  her  daughter’s 
title.  That  title  the  existing  mi¬ 
nistry  had  procured  to  be  openly 
and  solemnly  recognized  by  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom.  They  did 
not  now  show  any  inclination  to 
disturb  it.  The  first  act  of  the 
regent,  on  the  day  of  the  kings 


death,  was  to  issue  a  decree  con¬ 
tinuing  M.  Zea,  and  his  friends, 
in  their  offices.  She  issued,  too, 
a  manifesto,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  have  adopted  all  their  principles, 
and  held  out  no  encouragement  to 
innovators.  The  regent  there  said, 
u  religion  and  monarchy,  the  pri¬ 
mary  elements  of  the  political  ex¬ 
istence  of  Spain,  shall  be  respect¬ 
ed,  protected,  and  maintained  by 
me  in  all  their  vigour  and  purity. 
The  Spanish  people  possesses,  in 
its  innate  zeal  for  the  faith  of  its 
fathers,  the  stronger  guarantee, 
that  no  one  will  dare  to  require 
obedience  from  it,  unless  the  sacred 
objects  of  its  reverence  and  ador¬ 
ation  are  respected.  My  heart 
rejoices  in  co-operating  with  this 
zeal  of  a  nation  eminently  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  in  giving  it  the  assurance 
that  the  immaculate  religion  which 
we  profess,  its  doctrines,  its  tem¬ 
ples,  and  its  ministers,  shall  be  the 
first  and  the  most  sacred  objects  of 
the  care  of  my  government.  I  will 
maintain  most  religiously  the  form 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  without  admitting  dan¬ 
gerous  innovations,  however  re¬ 
spectable  they  may  appear  in  their 
origin,  for  we  have  already  unfor¬ 
tunately  experienced  their  disas¬ 
trous  effects.  The  best  form  of 
government  for  a  country  is  that 
to  which  it  is  accustomed.  A 
stable  and  compact  power,  founded 
upon  ancient  laws,  rendered  re¬ 
spectable  by  custom,  consecrated 
by  ages  of  duration,  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  increasing 
the  welfare  of  nations,  which  can 
never  be  done  when  the  supreme 
authority  is  weakened,  when  the 
ideas,  the  customs,  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  arc  attacked, — 
when  existing  interests  are  dis¬ 
turbed  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  new  ones,  and  giving  rise  to 
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fresh  exigences,-— when  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  the  community  are  put 
in  array  one  against  the  other,  and 
society  is  thrown  into  confusion. 
I  will  transmit  the  sceptre  of 
Spain  to  the  queen,  to  whom  the 
laws  allot  it,  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  power — in  a  word,  such 
as  the  laws  have  made  it.”  At  the 
same  time,  the  other  portion  of 
public  opinion  was  conciliated  by 
the  nomination  of  some  liberal 
public  functionaries — the  attempt 
at  a  new  territorial  distribution  of 
the  country  for  a  better  internal 
administration- — the  proclamation 
of  an  amnesty,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions — the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  impo¬ 
litic  laws  for  regulating  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  corn  trade — and  a 
decree  for  consolidating  and  re¬ 
vising  the  laws  regarding  the 
press ;  but,  without  giving  any 
notice  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  to  be  revised.  The  young 
queen  was  proclaimed  in  Madrid, 
amid  loud  acclamations,  on  the 
24th  of  October. 

But  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos, 
though  he  himself  was  absent,  im¬ 
mediately  showed  themselves  in 
open  force.  The  insurrection  was 
brief  and  desultory,  but,  for  a  time, 
it  was  attended  with  partial  suc¬ 
cess.  Its  supporters  were  the 
priests,  the  monks,  -  the  royalist 
volunteers;  and  it  broke  out  in 
the  northern  provinces— Navarre, 
Guipuscoa,  and  Biscay,  where 
apostolical  principles  had  always 
been  strong,  and  Cai list  function¬ 
aries  were  numerous,  and  there 
was  no  sufficient  body  of  troops  to 
check  the  volunteers,  or  overawe 
the  bigotted  population.  The  first 
revolt  took  place  in  Bilboa.  On 
the  4th  October,  the  monks  of  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco  came 
out  of  their  monastery,  with  their 
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cross,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion  of  Royalist  Volunteers 
of  Albia,  who  were  soon  joined  by 
those  of  Bilboa,  Husto,  and  Bogona. 
They  proclaimed  Charles  V.  and 
appointed  new  local  authorities. 
The  Volunteers  of  the  environs 
repaired  to  them  in  crowds  ;  the 
marquis  de  V aldespina  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  the  town,  where 
the  assemblage  of  the  peasantry 
devoted  to  Don  Carlos  was  so  great, 
that  they  soon  reckoned  several 
thousand  men  in  arms.  General 
Castagnos  assembled  what  troops 
were  within  his  reach  to  oppose 
them  :  but  he  found  himself  too 
weak,  and  fell  back  towards  Tolosa. 
The  revolt  was  equally  successful 
at  Orduna,  the  second  large  town 
of  Biscay.  A  more  important  re¬ 
sult  was  the  defection  of  Vittoria, 
which  immediately  declared  for  the 
insurgents,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  garrison  being  able  to  make 
its  escape,  and  join  Castagnos  at 
Tolosa.  The  example  of  Vittoria 
was  followed  by  its  neighbour 
Logrono.  The  insurgents  next  at¬ 
tempted  Tolosa  itself.  After  a 
skirmish,  general  Castagnos,  being 

at  the  head  of  only  a  few  hundred 

* 

men  to  oppose  as  many  thousands, 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Tolosa, 
and  fell  back  on  St.  Sebastian. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  and  Navarre,  with  the 
exception  of  Pampeluna,  where  the 
revolt  failed,  fell  into  their  posses¬ 
sion.  These  successes,  however, 
were  the  effect  of  these  provinces 
having  been  almost  entirely  un¬ 
provided  with  troops.  No  other 
part  of  Spain  had  declared  against 
the  queen  ;  the  captains-general 
continued  faithful  :  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  army  was  not  belied  by 
any  example  of  defection.  General 
Saarsfeld  was  collecting  an  army 
at  Burgos  to  lead  it  against  Vit- 
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foria,  and  thence  into  the  other 
scenes  of  the  insurrection. 

The  government,  while  preparing 
to  meet  its  declared  enemies,  re¬ 
solved  to  disarm  the  Royalist  Vo¬ 
lunteers  of  the  capital— a  measure 
which  shewed  its  strength,  more 
especially  as  it  was  carried  into 
effect  by  means  of  the  regular 
troops.  The  Volunteers  in  Madrid 
amounted  to  about  4,000  men. 
They  were  ordered  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  on  the  27th  October. 
They  allowed  their  artillery  to  be 
taken  from  them  without  resist¬ 
ance;  but  when  the  disarming  was 
about  to  proceed,  they  refused 
obedience,  took  up  a  position  at 
their  quarters,  and  fired  on  all 
who  approached  them.  Several 
battalions  of  the  troops  of  the 
garrison,  with  artillery,  were  then 
sent  against  them.  After  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  for  about  two  hours 
in  their  quarters,  they  surrendered. 
A  great  number  of  other  Volun¬ 
teers,  who  were  proceeding  singly 
to  their  quarters,  were  stopped 
by  the  troops  and  patrols,  who 
immediately  disarmed  them. 
Even  the  populace  did  not  spare 
them.  Many  scattered  Volunteers, 
who  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
crowds  in  their  uniforms,  were 
massacred.  A  similar  measure  was 
successfully  carried  into  effect  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Jt  was  not  till  the  1 1th  of  No¬ 
vember  that  general  Saarsfeld,  vice¬ 
roy  of  Navarre,  marched  against 
the  insurgents,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  after  being  defeated  by  Cas- 
tagnos  and  El  Pastor,  in  some 
skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Sebastian,  had  concentrated 
their  forces  towards  Vittoria  to 
meet  the  approaching  attack.  They 
were  headed  ostensibly  by  the 
noted  curate  Merino.  Saarsfeld 
marched  at  once  upon  Vittoria, 


and  his  march  was  a  series  of 
successes  almost  without  fighting. 
The  only  serious  opposition  they 
seem  to  have  presented  was  be¬ 
tween  Burgos  and  Vittoria.  The 
Carlists  were  speedily  and  easily 
routed,  and,  broken  up  into  scat¬ 
tered  bands,  left  the  royal  army  to 
narrow,  at  every  day’s  march,  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  queen’s 
troops  entered  Vittoria  on  the 
21st,  without  encountering  the 
slightest  opposition.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Bilboa,  finding  no  enemy 
on  the  road.  At  Bilboa,  the  origi¬ 
nal  scene  of  the  insurrection,  the 
Carlist  leaders  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  induce  their  followers  to  give 
battle;  many  of  them  deserted 
during  the  night ;  the  remainder, 
the  new  authorities,  and  the  monks, 
abandoned  the  city  next  day  in 
confusion,  and  Saarsfeld  occupied 
it  quietly  on  the  25th.  The  army 
strengthened  by  Castagnos  and 
El  Pastor,  who  had  continued  to 
make  good  their  position  at  St. 
Sebastian,  pressed  forward  to  the 
frontiers,  regaining  one  town  after 
another,  and  directing  itself  against 
the  scattered  and  retreating  divi¬ 
sions,  or  rather  bands,  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  By  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  fragments  of  the  revolt 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountains  of  .Navarre. 

In  Portugal,  the  events  of 
the  year  were  entirely  military, 
but  thev  led  to  more  decisive  re- 
suits  than  those  which  had  hitherto 
characterized  that  desultory  war¬ 
fare.  Don  Pedro,  as  regent  for 
his  daughter,  still  confined  him¬ 
self  within  the  walls  of  Oporto,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  not  of 
Portuguese,  but  of  foreign  ad¬ 
venturers  and  volunteers,  with 
whom  he  was  supplied  from  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Although  he 
had  in  his  service  Saldanha  and 
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Villa  Flor,  now  duke  of  Terceira, 
lie  began  tlie  year  by  placing  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  a  French 
general  Solignac,  whom  he  created 
a  marshal,  and  recalling  from  Lon¬ 
don  his  ambassador  the  marquis 
Palmella,  the  only  Portuguese  po¬ 
litician  in  whom  foreign  Courts 
reposed  much  confidence. 

Oporto  still  continued  to  he  the 
scene  of  operations,  the  regent 
occupying  that  devoted  city,  and 
the  works  which  he  had  raised  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Douro,  while  Miguel  maintained 
his  positions  and  his  battery  on 
the  left  bank,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  city  itself.  The  operations 
consisted,  like  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  in  partial  bombard¬ 
ments  across  the  river,  or  engage¬ 
ments  of  detachments,  occasion¬ 
ally  varied  by  more  regular  attacks 
and  sallies,  to  destroy  works  al¬ 
ready  erected,  or  prevent  new  ones 
from  being  raised.  Not  much 
mischief  was  done  in  the  way  of 
bloodshed;  the  results  made  no 
decisive  or  permanent  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  armies  to  each 
other,  they  were  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  same  uninteresting  details. 
As  the  regent  was  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  sea  for  his  supplies 
it  was  an  important  object  to 
counteract  the  batteries  and  works 
which  the  Miguelites  had  erected 
to  command  the  river,  and  prevent 
or  impede  the  landing  of  recruits 
and  stores.  The  first  operation  of 
marshal  Solignac  was  an  attack 
made,  on  the  24th  January,  in 
order  to  carry  the  hill  of  Castro 
and  its  works,  and  thus  secure  a 
favourable  spot  for  the  disembarka¬ 
tion  of  men  and  supplies  with  as 
little  exposure  to  fire  as  possible. 
The  marshal,  at  the  head  of  2,500 
men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
advanced  against  the  position  on 
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one  side.  His  attack  was  to  be 
supported  in  a  different  direction 
by  another  division  under  general 
Brito,  with  whom  was  the  regent 
himself.  At  the  same  time  the 
fleet,  under  admiral  Sartorius, 
which  shortly  before  had  arrived 
from  Vigo,  was  to  bombard  the 
works  from  the  sea.  The  marshal 
began  his  attack  by  the  French 
driving  in  the  enemies  pickets ; 
but  the  Miguelites  soon  assembled 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  brought 
down  such  a  force  as  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  French.  The  re¬ 
serve,  consisting  of  the  British, 
advanced  to  support  them.  Every 
inch  of  ground  was  stubbornly 
contested  for  nearly  two  hours, 
when  the  assailant’s  troops  became 
masters  of  the  enemy’s  positions. 
The  2nd  British  battalion,  with  a 
small  detachment  of  donna  Maria’s 
volunteers,  charged  up  the  hill  of 
Castro,  and  took  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy  precipi¬ 
tately  abandoning  his  intrench- 
ment.  The  next  work  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  some  farm-houses  and 
a  chapel,  from  which  an  annoying 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  British  mer¬ 
cenaries,  which  was  done  speedily 
and  with  trifling  loss,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  whole  village  was 
in  flames.  The  castle  of  Quejo 
remained  to  be  taken :  but  Solignac 
found  himself  so  badly  supported 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  combined 
operation,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  even  what  he  had 
already  gained.  The  admiral  was 
unable  to  bring  his  fleet  into  action, 
till  it  was  too  late,  the  crews  having 
mutinied  and  refused  to  weigh 
anchor,  because  their  pay  had 
fallen  shamefully  in  arrear.  Gene¬ 
ral  Brito,  again,  did  not  move  at 
all,  because,  as  he  alleged,  the 
regent  gave  him  positive  orders  to 
stand  still.  Solignac  was  under 
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the  necessity  of  drawing  back  his 
troops  within  their  former  posi¬ 
tions,  contented  with  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  works  which  he 
had  hoped  to  occupy. 

From  this  period  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  the  armies  re, 
mained  quiet.  Both  parties  were 
occupied  in  raising  forts  and  re¬ 
doubts,  the  object  of  the  Miguel- 
ites  being  to  form  a  complete 
blockade,  and  starve  out  their 
enemy  ;  while  that  of  Solignac  was 
to -hold  his  position  until  the  arri¬ 
val  of  reinforcements  sufficient  to 
justify  his  acting  on  the  offensive. 
In  fulfilment  of  that  object  the 
Miguelites  had  directed  their  at- 
tention  to  cut  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  town  and  the 
village  of  St.  Foz,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  on  the  north 
bank.  To  effect  this,  they  resolved 
on  attempting  to  carry  the  position 
of  Pastel  lei  re.  Solignac,  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  defending  this 
position  at  all  risks,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  as  far  as  possible  the 
means  of  disembarkation  at  St. 
Foz,  reconnoitred  the  ground,  de¬ 
termined  what  works  were  neces 
sary,  and  charged  Saldanha  with 
their  execution.  At  day  break  on 
the  4th  of  March,  the  Miguelites 
opened  their  operations  by  a 
feigned  attack  on  a  different  part 
of  the  lines.  Saldanha  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived.  He 
kept  his  men  under  cover  till  the 
enemy  had  approached  very  near, 
and  then  drove  them  back  with 
great  loss  by  the  fire  of  his  bat¬ 
teries.  The  real  attack  was  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  made  by  two 
columns  of  almut  2,000  men  each. 
Covered  by  the  firing  of  heavy 
artillery  against  the  works  which 
defended  the  position  to  be  assail¬ 
ed,  one  of  these  columns  moved  on 
Pastellei ro,  while  the  other  ad¬ 


vanced  between  it  and  the  light¬ 
house.  Both  columns  were  allowed 
to  advance  till  close  upon  the  re¬ 
doubts,-  when  a  brisk  firing  of  grape 
and  canister,  and  of  musketry, 
opened  upon  them,  which  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  fail  back  in  con¬ 
fusion.  The  fugitives  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  repulsed  from  the  Pastelleiro 
formed  with  a  third  body  intended 
for  the  attack  of  Matta  Sept, 
which  then  rushed  to  the  attack 
with  great  boldness;  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  bay  by  the  Fu si  leers, 
till  the  12th  Ca£ adores  joined,  and 
made  the  fire  so  hot,  that  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  retire  in 
great  disorder.  A  second  time 
they  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
were  again  repulsed  and  forced  to 
retire  to  a  hollow,  keeping  up, 
however,  a  sharp  fire  on  Malta 
Sept.  At  this  time  a  field-piece 
wras  brought  to  bear  on  the  point 
from  which  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated,  when  they  returned  to  the 
attack  for  the  third  time;  they 
were  now  met  by  a  murderous 
discharge  of  grape  and  canister, 
and  by  ten  o’clock  the  whole  line 
of  attack  had  retreated,  after  four 
hours  of  desperate  firing.  The 
loss  of  the  Miguelites  was  stated 
to  amount  to  1 ,500  men,  while  that 
of  their  adversaries  was  reckoned 
at  only  100 — a  difference  ascribed 
to  the  conduct  of  Saldanha  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  men  greatly  under  cover, 
while  the  Miguelites  were  exposed, 
in  large  masses  to  grape  and  can¬ 
non  shot.  This  was  one  ol  the 
best  fought  attacks  during  the 
siege  of  Oporto — but  still  it  left 
matters  where  it  found  them.  On 
the  24 tli  of  March,  the  Miguel¬ 
ites  attacked  the  bill  of  Antao  on 
which  the  regent  had  begun  to 
form  a  redoubt.  At  first  they  were 
successful  in  consequence  of  its 
being  occupied  by  only  a  entail 
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number  of  troops  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  before  assistance 
could  reach  them.  Troops  being 
immediately  collected,  the  hill  was 
retaken,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  two  renewed  attempts  of  the 
assailants  again  to  carry  it  were 
unsuccessful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Miguelites  having  begun  to 
raise  a  redoubt  on  Mont  Covello, 
the  duke  of  Terceira,  after  repeated 
attacks  and  skirmishing  on  the  9th 
and  i Oth  of  April,  succeeded  in 
carrying  it,  and  driving  them  back 
from  its  neighbourhood. 

While  these  operations  on  land 
did  not  seem  to  forward  the  libera¬ 
tion  from  Oporto  of  “the  libera¬ 
ting  army/"  Don  Pedro  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
quarrel  with  the  Admiral  of  his 
fleet.  Whether  Don  Pedrothought, 
that  the  late  period  at  which  the 
fleet  had  come  into  action  on  the 
24th  of  January  was  intentional, 
or  that  a  mutiny  of  the  crews,  be¬ 
cause  none  of  the  conditions,  on 
which  they  entered  the  service  had 
been  kept,  was  an  event  altogether 
unpardonable,  he  began  to  treat 
Sartorius  with  great  coolness.  The 
Admiral  carried  back  the  fleet 
to  Vigo,  from  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Ilegenta  very  frank  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  consequences  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
the  fleet  and  fairly  told  him,  that 
he  held  the  fleet  in  pawn,  and 
would  carry  it  off  in  payment  : 
“  I  feel  myself  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  informing  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  as  the  officers  and  men 
look  up  to  me  for  the  fulfilment 
of  those  engagements  entered  into 
under  the  articles  of  the  contract 
made  by  me  with  the  partisans  in 
London  of  your  Majesty’s  cause, 
if  the  ships"  companies  are  not 
paid  up  according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  l  was  obliged  to  make, 
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(and  approved  of  by  your  Ma¬ 
jesty),  to  prevent  the  fate  of  the 
Eugenie  occurring  to  the  other 
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vessels  of  the  squadron,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  quit  your  Majesty’s 
service  with  the  squadron,  and 
have  recourse  to  the  individuals 
who  entered  into  the  contract  with 
me  for  all  such  claims  as  my  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  are  entitled  to, 
which,  after  incessant  toils,  anxie¬ 
ties,  sickness,  and  privations  of 
more  than  fourteen  months,  they 
certainly  merit  at  the  hands  of 
your  Majesty  as  well  as  all  those 
attached  to  the  Queen’s  cause. 
Should  your  Majesty  wish  to 
appoint  another  Commander- in- 
Chief,  I  shall  most  willingly  give 
up  the  command  as  soon  as  I  see 
all  my  officers’  claims  satisfied,  and 
likewise  that  article  fulfilled  which 
grants  to  me  the  value  of  my 
commission  in  the  British  service, 
in  the  event  of  losing  it,  which, 
unhappily  for  me,  has  occurred. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  address  but 
by  observing,  that  notwithstanding 
the  many  and  frequent  warnings  I 
received  of  the  ingratitude  I  was 
destined  to  experience  in  this  ser¬ 
vice,  I  confess  I  did  not  calculate 
on  it  to  such  an  extent,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  hands  of  your  impe¬ 
rial  majesty,  and  still  less  so  as 
my  intention  was  so  well  known 
of  returning  to  my  native  country 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition, 
without  demanding  any  other 
honours  or  rewards  than  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  contributed  to 
the  success  of  so  glorious  a  cause.” 
The  demand  of  money  was  as  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  regent’s  treasury,  as 
the  tone  of  the  address  was  grating 
to  his  imperial  cars.  The  admi¬ 
ral’s  letter  was  dated  the  10th  of 
March,  The  regent,  by  a  decree 
of  the  1 3th,  deprived  him  of  his 
command,  appointed  a  captain 
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Crosbie  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet 
in  the  mean  time.,  and  despatched 
Sir  John  Doyle — -a  landsman,  to 
bring  Sartorius  a  prisoner  to 
Oporto.  Sir  John  repaired  to 
Vigo  Bay,  went  on  board  the  flag¬ 
ship,  and  announced  to  Sartorius  : 
“  Admiral,  you  are  my  prisoner/' 
The  admiral  instantly  made  Sir 
John  a  prisoner,  and  sent  him  be¬ 
low,  to  be  kept  in  confinement. 
Captain  Crosbie,  too,  instead  of 
taking  the  command  was  placed 
under  arrest,  the  Admiral  declar¬ 
ing  that  Don  Pedro  had  better 
take  care  how  he  continued  his  in¬ 
justice,  for  he  should  recollect, 
that  similar  conduct  had  before 
caused  him  to  be  blockaded 
by  his  own  fleet,  and  that  there 
were  others  who  could  and  would 
follow  Lord  Cochrane’s  example. 
Accordingly  the  fleet  forthwith 
weighed  anchor,  and  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Oporto.  The  regent  was 
now  compelled  to  yield.  After 
a  considerable  period  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  means  were  found  to  satisfy 
the  Admiral’s  claims  so  far  that 
he  consented  to  give  up  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet.  He  was  re¬ 
placed,  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  another  British  ofheer.  Captain 
Napier,  whom  the  regent  honoured 
with  a  Portuguese  title  by  the 
style  of  Carlos  da  Ponza. 

The  continuing  to  be  shut  up  in 
Oporto  promising  no  good  effects, 
as  it  prevented  the  presence  of  the 
army  to  encourage  any  part  of  the 
country  to  rise,  reinforcements  both 
of  men  and  supplies  having  been 
received  from  France  and  Britain, 
and  the  fleet  being  refitted,  it  was 
determined  to  adopt  a  new  system 
of  operations.  While  a  sufficient 
force  should  be  left  in  Oporto  to 
resist  any  attack,  a  large  division 
of  the  army  was  to  be  put  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  landed  in  the  AU 


garves,  the  most  southern  province 
of  the  kingdom.  If  the  expedition 
could  make  any  impression  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  Lisbon 
might  be  gained,  or,  at  least,  the 
siege  of  Oporto  might  be  raised. 
Solignac,  whether  he  disapproved 
of  the  intended  measure  in  a  mili- 
tary  point  of  view,  or  was  offended 
at  being  left  to  hold  out  a  besieged 
town,  while  more  active  operations 
were  going  on,  resigned  the  com¬ 
mand.  On  the  other  hand,  Don 
Miguel  now  put  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  another  French  general,  but 
a  better  known  soldier,  marshal 
Bourmont,  the  conqueror  of  Al¬ 
giers — but  he  was  destined  now  to 
make  the  first  trial  of  his  skill  in 
endeavouring  to  repair  great  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

The  expedition  sailed  from 
Oporto  on  the  21st  of  June.  It 
consisted  of  the  queen  of  Portugal, 
.the  flag-ship,  the  Donna  Maria, 
the  Don  Pedro,  and  a  twenty-gun 
corvette,  attended  by  store-ships, 
and  steam-boats.  It  had  on  board 
2,500  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Terceira,  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  marquis  of  Pal- 
mella.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  it  was  off  Villa  Real,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  Algarves,  and 
of  the  sea- coast  of  Portugal  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  troops  were  landed, 
scarcely  any  preparation  having 
been  made  for  their  hostile  recep¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day  they 
marched  upon  the  city  of  Tavira 
which  they  entered  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  its  small  garrison  having 
retreated  to  Faro.  On  the  27th 
Faro  itself  was  entered  in  the  same 
way,  and  on  the  29th  Lagos.  The 
troops  were  well  received  by  the 
people.  The  queen  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  amid  acclamations.  In  the 
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towns  in  the  interior,  the  act  was 
said  to  be  the  spontaneous  effusion 
of  the  people  themselves.  How¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  Don  Miguel 
had  the  mortification  of  knowing, 
that  in  a  week  the  whole  province 
of  Algarves  was  in  possession  of  the 
troops  of  his  competitor. 

But  a  heavier  blow  awaited  him. 
Admiral  Napier  having  disembark¬ 
ed  the  troops,  and  witnessed  their 
success,  set  sail  to  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  to  watch  the 
Miguelite  squadron,  or  bring  it  to 
battle.  In  an  evil  hour  it  sought 
him.  He  fell  in  with  it  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
but  the  swell  was  too  heavy  to 
allow  him  to  lay  it  on  board,  the 
mode  of  attack  on  which  he  had 
decided,  till  the  5th.  It  was  great¬ 
ly  superior  in  force,  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
three  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  a 
xebeque,  while  he  had  only  three 
frigates,  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a 
small  schooner.  About  two  o’clock 
the  battle  began.  As  the  admiral's 
ships  came  up,  the  Miguelite  line 
opened  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  oc¬ 
casioned  to  their  opponents  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  men.  The  queen's 
vessels  held  steadily  on,  however, 
returning  the  fire.  Admiral  Napier 
himself,  raking  the  flag-ship  of  the 
enemy  as  he  passed,  a  ship  of  the 
line  of  80  guns,  ran  his  frigate 
alongside  and  boarded  with  all 
hands.  The  enemy  did  not  resist 
the  boarding,  but  they  defended 
the  quarter  deck  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  assailants  suffered  severely. 
The  captain  of  admiral  Napier's 
frigate,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
one  of  the  lieutenants,  were 
wounded,  some  having  received 
three,  and  others  five  wounds : 
another  of  the  lieutenants  was  kill¬ 
ed.  The  contest,  however,  though 
severe,  was  short.  In  five  minutes, 
Vol.  LXXV. 


the  Miguelite  flag-ship  struck  her 
colours.  The  other  frigate  of  the 
queen's  squadron  carried  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal,  of  56  guns  by  boarding 
in  the  same  manner:  Don  Miguel's 
74,  the  Don  John,  made  off  before 
the  wind.  Admiral  Napier,  leav¬ 
ing  his  prize  in  charge  of  his  third 
frigate,  whose  captain  had  been 
killed,  pursued,  and  came  up  with 
her  before  sunset,  when  she  struck 
without  firing  a  shot,  her  officers 
and  crew  having  refused  to  fight. 
He  then  chased  the  Freitas  of  48 
guns  which  had  likewise  fled,  and 
compelled  her  to  surrender.  Only 
the  corvettes  and  brigs  escaped, 
and  one  of  the  former  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  hoisted  the  queen's 
colours.  No  defeat  could  be  more 
complete.  The  squadron  of  Don 
Miguel  was  annihilated.  He  had 
now  only  the  land  to  trust  to. 

The  duke  of  Terceira  lost  no 
time  in  marching  northward  from 
the  regained  province  of  Algarves 
towards  Lisbon.  He  encountered 
no  opposition  till  he  approached 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  on  the 
23rd  July,  where  he  was  encoun¬ 
tered  by  an  army  said  to  have 
consisted  of  5,000  men,  formed  of 
the  garrison  of  Lisbon  and  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  collected  from 
the  surrounding  country,  under 
thecommand  of  Telles  Jordao.  The 
duke,  who  was  stated,  after  leaving 
garrisons  behind  him,  to  have  only 
1,500  men,  immediately  attacked. 
The  battle  was  brief,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  complete.  Jordao  was  total¬ 
ly  routed,  his  army  scattered,  and 
he  himself  killed.  On  the  intelli¬ 
gence  reaching  Lisbon,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  duke 
of  Cadaval,  who  commanded  in  the 
capital,  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  for  defence,  evacuated 
Lisbon  during  the  night  with 
every  soldier  that  still  remained 
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in  it,  and  fled  northward.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  Lisbon  was 
left  without  a  garrison.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  citizens  immediately  as¬ 
sembled,  and  passed  the  following 
iC  Act  of  Acclamation. ”  f:  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  people  in  a  large 
body,  free  from  all  influence,  in¬ 
ternal  or  external,  without  com¬ 
pulsion,  the  city  being  forsaken  by 
the  troops,  being  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  council  of  this  very 
noble  and  loyal  city  of  Lisbon, 
with  a  free  and  spontaneous  will, 
and  with  an  unanimity  never  till 
now  seen,  acclaimed  and  declared 
the  Senhora  Donna  Maria  II., 
daughter  of  the  immortal  Pedro 
IV.,  for  whom  the  people  are  ready 
to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
as  all  loyal  Portuguese  are  ever 
ready  to  do  for  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign,  as  their  legitimate  queen, 
and  in  order  that  this  should  be 
made  known,  the  present  act  was 
drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  all 
presents  -  This  having  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Tereeira,  lie  march¬ 
ed  in  with  his  troops,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  city.  The  queen’s 
colours  were  hoisted  on  the  citadel  ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  admiral 
Napier,  who  had  returned  after 
his  victory,  to  watch  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  entered  the  river  with 
his  flag-ship. 

While  these  decisive  events  were 
taking  place  in  the  south,  Marshal 
Bourmont,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
had  made  his  first  attempt  against 
Oporto.  Both  the  attack  and  the 
defence  were  vigorously  sustained  ; 
the  assault  was  renewed  at  various 
points  ;  and  the  besiegers,  by  their 
obstinate  determination,  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  getting  within  the  works; 
but  they  were  finally  obliged  to 
retire,  after  having  suffered  a  very 
considerable  loss.  This  may  be 
said  to  have  closed  the  operations 


round  Oporto.  The  war  Was  to 
be  transferred  to  another  scene. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  army 
should  be  marched  to  the  south, 
from  which  Tereeira,  with  an  army 
greatly  enforced,  was  preparing  to 
advance.  An  inconsiderable  force 
was  left  for  a  time  to  occupy  the 
Miguelite  forts  on  the  south  of  the 
river;  but,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
these,  too,  were  withdrawn,  having 
previously  destroyed  an  immense 
quantity  of  wine,  contained  in  the 
stores  of  Villa  Nova,  and  set  fire 
to  the  stores  themselves.  The 
Douro  was  once  more  open.  Bour¬ 
mont  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Coimbra,  on  the  road  to  Lisbon  ; 
Tereeira  had  taken  post  at  Villa 
Franca,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
capital. 

So  soon  as  Don  Pedro  received 
intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  Lisbon,  he  sailed  from  Oporto 
to  assume  the  government.  Great 
Britain  and  France  immediately 
acknowledged  Donna  Maria,  now 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  as 
Queen  of  Portugal,  and  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  these  courts  formally 
presented  their  credentials.  The 
young  queen  herself  having  sailed 
from  Havre,  and  visited  England, 
on  her  way,  arrived  at  Lisbon  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  where  she 
was  received  with  much  splendour 
and  triumph. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon 
had  been  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  The  system  adopted  was, 
to  protect  the  city  by  a  strong 
chain  of  works,  extending  from 
the  Douro  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
old  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  on  the 
other.  To  allow  the  enemy  to 
break  his  force  against  these  bul¬ 
warks,  and  harass  him  with  sorties 
as  opportunity  offered,  new  troops 
and  bodies  of  volunteers  were 
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raised  in  the  city,  and  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Miguel ites.  The  position 
of  the  army  of  the  latter  still  kept 
at  their  command  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces;  and  even  when 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Douro,  there  was  no  popular  move¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  queen.  "Die 
liberation  of  Oporto,  too,  enabled 
Saldanha  to  transport  part  of  his 
army  to  the  defence  of  Lisbon  by 
sea,  though  the  passage  was  block¬ 
ed  up  by  land.  Marshal  Bourmont, 
whose  army  amounted  to  about 
18,000  men,  had  his  head-quarters, 
in  the  end  of  August,  at  Leiria, 
his  cavalry  being  advanced  as  far 
as  Torres  Vedras.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  entrenchments  with  part  of 
his  forces,  the  queen’s  army 
gradually  retreating  within  the 
newly-formed  lines.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  he  attacked  the 
positions  in  two  different  points,  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  protected  by 
strong  batteries  and  entrench¬ 
ments.  The  attack  was  subse¬ 
quently  confined  to  one  of  the 
points.  Here  the  contest  was  se¬ 
vere,  and  lasted  during  great  part 
of  the  day.  The  assailants  were 
favoured  by  the  gardens,  houses, 
and  by  the  strong  walls  which 
cross,  in  various  directions,  the 
valley  of  Alcantara ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  carry  any  of  the  works. 
At  dusk  they  ceased  their  fire,  and 
carried  off  their  wounded.  The 
besieged  stated  their  loss  at  about 
400  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
and,  according  to  custom,  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  their  antagonists  at 
double  the  number.  A  more  for¬ 
midable  attack  was  made  on  the 
14th,  but  with  greater  loss,  and 
no  better  success.  Marshal  Bour¬ 
mont  complained  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  and,  with  most  of 


his  companions,  threw’  up  the 
command. 

Having  repelled  these  attacks, 
the  besieged  became  the  assailants, 
to  drive  the  positions  and  works  of 
the  besiegers  farther  from  the 
walls.  While  a  body  of  troops 
from  Oporto  was  landed  at  Peniehe, 
to  reduce  Obidos,  and  establish 
itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Miguelite 
army,  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  at¬ 
tacked  its  position,  in  different 
points,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  October.  The  operations 
of  the  day  terminated  in  the  Mi- 
guelites  slowly  retreating  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ISth,  they  were 
again  attacked,  and  again  retired, 
leaving  behind  them  a  number  of 
their  sick.  The  army  of  the  queen 
followed  close  upon  their  steps, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  convert  the 
retreat  into  a  route;  but,  during 
the  night,  between  the  11th  and 
12th,  they  retired  with  so  much 
caution,  that  their  absence  was 
not  discovered  till  day- break,  and 
they  finally  took  up  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  at  Santarem.  The  retreat 
was  executed  with  great  order  • 
they  saved  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery.  Saldanha  advanced  his 
head -quarters  to  Cartaxo,  about 
two  leagues  and  a  half  from  San¬ 
tarem,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
The  last  operation  of  the  year  ter¬ 
minated  favourably  for  Miguel. 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  army  attacked  the 

%/ 

enemy’s  position  at  Aicacer,  which 
was  defended  by  a  strong  body  of 
constitutional  troops,  along  with  a 
number  of  English  and  Portuguese 
marines.  The  latter  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  front  of  the  constitutional 
troops  as  skirmishers,  and  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay  till  his  cavalry 
charged  in  three  squadrons,  The 
marines  immediately  formed  into 

[S  2] 
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square,  and  twice  repulsed  them 
with  great  loss.  They  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  charge  a  column  of  in¬ 
fantry,  who  were  advancing,  but 
the  Portuguese  volunteers  and  in¬ 
fantry,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
rear,  seeing  the  determined  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  attack  was  made, 
betook  themselves  to  flight  with¬ 
out  firing  a  shot,  leaving  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  some  of  the  Portuguese 
marines,  to  do  the  best  they  could; 
the  latter,  finding  themselves  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  commenced 
their  retreat,  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay,  and  covering  the  flight  of 
the.  Portuguese.  The  colonel  com¬ 
manding  the  troops,  instead  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  a  position  where  he  might 
have  made  a  good  stand,  made 
for  the  marshes  by  the  river,  and 
there  the  scene  was  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  whole  country  was 
strewed  with  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  which  the  volunteers  threw 
away  in  their  flight,  and  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  closing  on  them, 
hewed  them  down  in  all  directions. 
The  English  marines  kept  toge¬ 
ther,  and  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men  ;  but  on 
coming  to  the  river,  for  want  of 
boats  (the  Portuguese  troops  hav¬ 
ing  taken  all),  the  men  were 
obliged  to  throw  away  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  swim  across, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  enemy,  who  lined  the 
north  bank.  A  great  number  of 
volunteers,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  shouting  for  Don  Mi¬ 
guel.  Out  of  1400  men,  not  400 
returned. 

The  liberation  of  Lisbon  led  to 
the  recovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  On  receiving  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  event,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bona  Vista  forthwith  proclaimed 
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the  queen  and  the  constitutional 
charter,  and  installed  a  new  go¬ 
vernment  provisionally.  The  other 
islands  followed  the  example. 

The  political  acts  of  Don  Pedro, 
after  assuming  the  government  at 
Lisbon,  were  not  looked  on  with  a 
favourable  eye.  As  he  had  recall¬ 
ed  Palmella  from  his  embassy,  so 
he  excluded  him  from  the  minis¬ 
try,  while  men  were  introduced, 
who  had  infinitely  fewrer  claims  on 
the  public  confidence,  and  enjoyed 
infinitely  less  public  respect.  He 
ordered  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
be  elected  from  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  had  been  recover¬ 
ed,  comprehending  only  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  Algarves,  Estrema- 
dura,  part  of  Alentejo,  and  the 
Azores.  It  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  regarded  such  a  bodjr 
as  a  national  representation ;  and 
the  events  of  war  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  By  an¬ 
other  decree,  of  the  31st  of  August, 
he  sequestrated  the  property  of  all 
who  had  served  under  Miguel. 
This,  with  some  other  proceedings, 
drew  from  Count  Taipa,  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  a  printed  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Don  Pedro,  which  spoke 
very  freely  of  the  acts  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  “  Difficulties,”  said 
the  count,  “  increase  every  day  ; 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
kingdom  is  paralysed  by  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
total  loss  of  credit  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  ministry  has  entirely 
lost  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The 
grossest  ignorance  is  shown  of  its 
laws,  and  the  greatest  unskilful¬ 
ness  betrayed  in  all  its  precaution¬ 
ary  measures,  while  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  immorality  is  practised  in 
the  nomination  to  public  offices, 
and  in  everydepartment  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  present  ministry  is 
not  the  representative  of  any  one 
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single  interest  in  the  country  ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  faction  of 
prosing  fools,  of  anarchical  cosmo¬ 
polites,  without  name,  without 
property,  without  claim  upon  the 
public,  without  talent,-— a  faction 
that  in  no  other  manner  belongs 
to  Portugal,  but  that  its  members 
happened  to  be  born  on  its  soil, 
with  no  other  propensity  but  to 
snatch  up  all  the  “  loaves  and  fishes” 
of  the  state.  They  are  without 
any  principle,  good  or  bad  ;  they 
'  have  been  improperly  accused  of 
being  e<  Ultra-Liberals  /’  they  are 
“  anything  and  nothing/'  —  the 
fccx  of  all  parties, — the  caput  mor - 
tuum  of  all  factions,  from  which 
unhallowed  mixture  has  sprung 
forth  a  strange  and  unnatural 
monster.  It  is  only  thus,  that  we 
can  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
seeing  them  persecute  equally  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  na¬ 
tional  cause.  False  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  towards  some,  and  impolitic 
towards  others,  they  have  not  only 
not  gained  a  single  friend — they 
have  alienated  all.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  charter,  tit.  8,  sec.  19,  says 
f  No  punishment  shall  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  person  of  the  delinquent, 
and  therefore,  in  no  case  whatever, 
shall  be  permitted  any  confiscation 
of  property;  nor  can  the  infamy 
of  the  convicted  be  transmitted  to 
his  relations  or  descendants/  In 
our  present  circumstances,  Sire, 
even  if  the  charter  did  not,  policy 
would  most  imperiously  forbid  con¬ 
fiscation.  In  the  decree  of  the 
31st  of  August,  1833,  the  Minis¬ 
try,  after  an  insidious  preamble, 
proceed  to  an  act  of  spoliation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  Portugal :  for  the 
militia,  who  were  dragged  from 
their  houses,  under  pain  of 
seeing  them  burnt,  to  fight  in 
the  usurper’s  cause,  are  com¬ 


posed  of  the  landed  men  of  the 
provinces ;  they  are  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  called  rebels ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  lost  all  hope  of  enjoying  any¬ 
thing  that  constitutes  human  feli¬ 
city,  they  may  be  excited  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  despair;  they  cannot, 
to  be  sure,  succeed,  because  the 
cause  of  the  usurper  is  desperate  ; 
but  they  may  prolong  this  war  of 
devastation,  till  this  wretched 
country,  brought  to  the  brink  of 
annihilation,  exists  only  in  name/' 
The  writer  attacked  various  other 
acts  of  the  ministry — recommend¬ 
ed  their  dismissal,  a  restitution  of 
all  sequestered  property,  an  amnesty 
to  all  but  Don  Miguel,  and  the 
execution  of  the  law  regarding  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  had 
passed  the  lower  Chamber  in  1828. 
But  the  granter  of  the  Portuguese 
constitutional  charter  could  not 
tolerate  this  freedom  of  discussion 
regarding  the  acts  and  character 
of  his  ministers.  The  printer  of 
this  letter  was  sent  to  prison.  The 
author,  who  had  put  his  name  to 
it,  did  not  escape,  notwithstanding 
his  peerage.  He  was  arrested  in 
the  street  by  a  tipstaff  belonging 
to  one  of  the  common  police-offices. 
O11  his  way  to  prison  he  contrived 
to  escape  from  his  conductors,  and 
fled  to  the  house  of  a  brother  peer, 
the  Conde  de  Ficalho,  who  not 
only  refused  to  give  him  up,  but 
threatened  to  shoot  the  policemen 
if  they  did  not  instantly  quit  his 
house.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  complained  loudly  of 
this  violation  of  the  privileges  of  a 
peer,  who,  by  the  constitutional 
charter,  cannot  be  arrested  except 
in  flagrante  delicto .  The  emperor 
professed  total  ignorance  of  the 
whole  business,  but  recommended 
the  count  not  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  justice  by  opposing  the 
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police.  The  latter  immediately 
returned  to  his  house,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Marquess  of  Louie., 
Don  Pedro’s  brother-in-law,  it 
was  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum 
for  their  obnoxious  colleague  on 
board  the  British  admiral’s  flag¬ 
ship,  Accordingly,  those  two 
noblemen  accompanied  him  thi¬ 
ther,  where  he  remained  till  the 
following  day.  The  news  of  this 
alleged  abuse  of  power  having  been 
communicated  to  the  other  peers, 
nine  in  number,  who  had  been  the 
companions  of  Taipa  in  his  exile, 
and  had  exposed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  cause  of  the  queen 
and  charter,  presented  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  following  address.  — 
“  Sire,  —  The  undersigned  have 
the  honour  to  represent  to  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesty,  that 
this  morning  an  order  of  impri¬ 
sonment  was  served  upon  the 
Conde  da  Taipa,  peer  of  the  realm, 
signed  by  one  of  the  police  magis¬ 
trates  of  this  city,  and  actually 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect; 
and  as  tnis  proceeding  appears  to 
them  to  be  an  open  infraction  of 
the  2G‘th  article  of  the  Constitu¬ 


tional  Charter,  which  only  allows 
the  arrest  of  a  peer  in  the  case  of 
flagrante  delicto  pcence  capitalist 
in  the  following  terms — f  No  peer 
or  deputy  can  be  apprehended  by 
any  authority  whatever,  except  by 
order  of  his  respective  Chamber, 
unless  in  flagrante  delicto  pcence 
capitalist ’ — they  think  themselves 
necessarily  called  upon,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights  as 
peers,  to  beg  of  your  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  to  be  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare  if  the  articles  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  charter  which  guarantee 
to  them  their  rights  are  suspended 
by  the  decree  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1882,  in  order  that  they  may 
regulate  themselves  accordingly.” 
This  address  was  signed  by  the 
nine  peers,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Terceira,  and  Palmella. 
The  answer  returned  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  after  consulting  with  his 
advisers,  did  not  tend  to  soothe 
them.  He  told  them,  that  he 
recognized  and  confirmed  the  order 
of  imprisonment,  and  that,  if  any 
of  them  thought  himself  aggrieved, 
he  might  seek  such  remedy  as  the 
law  allowed. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Holland  and  Belgium  .—Effects  of  the  Siege  of  the  Citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp—  Proposed  Preliminary  Convention-— Objections  and  Counter- 
Proposal  of  Holland— -New  Proposals  of  the  two  Courts — -Preliminary 
Convention  executed —  Renewal  of  the  Negotiations  for  a  Definitive 
Treaty — Difficulties  connected  with  the  Cession  of  Luxemburg — The 
Negotiations  suspended — Convention  between  Holland  and  Belgium — 
Dissolution  of  the  Belgian  Chambers — Speech  of  the  King  at  opening 
the  Session — Distress  of  the  Belgian  Manufacturers . 


fin  IIE  capture  of  the  citadel  of 
JL  Antwerp  by  a  French  army, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  its  delivery  to  the  Belgians, 

did  not  accelerate  the  tardy  no- 

•> 

gotiations  on  which  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  depended.  Holland, 
indeed,  had  been  deprived  by  force 
of  what  she  would  have  been  bound 
to  surrender,  if  a  definitive  treaty 
had  been  signed;  but  that  did  not 
make  her  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
The  proceeding  would  have  been 
more  intelligible,  if  France  and 
Englandjhavingpledged  themselves 
to  Belgium  to  compel  Holland  to 
sign  the  treaty,  or  to  maintain  the 
former  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
it  had  been  signed,  had  proceeded 
to  enforce  all  its  stipulations  by 
the  application  of  similar  violence  ; 
but  merely  to  reduce  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  while  the  very  con¬ 
vention  between  the  two  Courts 

which  led  to  this  measure  declared 

/ 

that  no  more  was  to  be  done,  was 
only  to  take  something  from  an 
independent  state,  too  weak  to  re¬ 
sist  more  powerful  neighbours,  as 
a  means  of  compelling  her  to  con¬ 
sent  to  something  else.  Every 
open  question  in  the  negotiation 
remained  as  open  as  it  ever  had 
been — encumbered,  perhaps,  with 


a  new  question,  whether  an  ad¬ 
ditional  act  of  unfairness  had  not 
been  perpetrated.  So  soon,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp  had  surrendered,  the  whole 
course  of  negotiation  was  again 
commenced,  and  Holland  showed 
as  little  inclination,  as  when  the 
citadel  was  in  her  power,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  conditions  inconsistent 
with  her  interest  or  honour.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the 
cabinets  of  St.  James  and  the 
Tuilleries,  presented  to  Holland, 
not  another  demand  instantly  to 
sign  the  definitive  treaty,  but  a 
project  of  convention  to  endure 
till  that  measure  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  By  this  convention  it 
was  proposed  that,  within  ten 
days  after  its  ratification,  Belgium 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
forts  on  the  Scheldt,  below  Ant¬ 
werp,  still  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
— the  two  Courts  procuring  the 
simultaneous  evacuation  by  the 
Belgians  of  Venloo,  the  Dutch 
portion  of  Limburg,  and  the 
German  part  of  Luxembourg  5 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse 
should  be  opened,  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  the  Rhine  ;  that  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Scheldt  should  con¬ 
tinue  free,  as  it  was  said  to  have 
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been  since  20th  January,  1831  ; 
that  the  commercial  communica¬ 
tions  of  Belgium  with  Germany, 
by  way  of  Limburg,  should  be  un¬ 
interrupted,  and  the  roads  to  Ger¬ 
many  through  Maestricht  and  Sit- 
tard  subjected  to  no  tolls,  or  other 
obstacles  to  commerce;  that,  in  the 
districts  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
Belgian  troops,  no  person  should 
be  prosecuted  for  his  participation 
in  previous  political  events  ;  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  armis¬ 
tice  between  the  two  countries, 
Holland  pledging  itself  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  to  reduce  her  army  to  a  peace- 
establishment  within  a  month  after 
the  ratification  of  this  convention, 
on  an  engagement  that  Belgium 
should  adopt  the  same  step ;  and 
that,  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tions,  England  and  France  would 
remove  their  embargoes,  and  re¬ 
store  the  detained  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  to  the  proprietors. 
Finally,  the  two  Courts  pledged 
themselves  to  draw  up  a  definitive 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  which  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  would  be  invited  to 
concur. 

There  were  many  things  in  this 
project  to  which  Holland  would 
not  accede,  and  which,  above  all, 
she  considered  peculiarly  unfitted 
to  be  the  subjects  of  a  mere  pre¬ 
liminary  convention,  however  suit¬ 
ably  they  might  find  a  place  in 
discussions  regarding  a  definitive 
treaty.  Holland  could  not  consent 
that  there  should  be  even  a  pro¬ 
visional  convention  leaving  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  commercial  communications 
with  Germany,  and  yet  providing 
for  no  tolls  whatever.  Neither  did 
she  think  it  right,  that  such  a  con¬ 
vention  should  contain  no  provision 
for  Belgium  contributing,  in  the 


mean  time,  towards  payment  of 
her  share  of  the  common  debt. 
She  could  never  admit  the  laying 
on  of  the  embargo  to  have  been  a 
just  or  legal  measure,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  consent  that  its  re¬ 
moval  should  appear  to  be  a  con¬ 
cession  for  which  something  was 
be  granted  in  return.  There 
should  be  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
convention,  but  it  ought  to  be 
removed  under  an  immediate  ar¬ 
rangement,  “  for  the  self-denial  of 
the  Dutch  cabinet  could  not  go  so 
far  as  to  allow  that  the  illegal 
proceedings  adopted  against  it 
conferred  upon  their  authors  any 
right  to  put  the  recall  of  these 
proceedings  in  the  balance,  so  as 
to  demand  new  sacrifices  from 
Holland."  Holland,  moreover,  as 
an  independent  nation,  could  not 
submit  to  have  prescribed  to  her 
by  others  the  amount  of  military 
force  which  she  ought  to  keep  up, 
more  especially  when  no  definitive 
treaty  had  been  concluded ;  and 
still  less  could  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Belgium  be 
made  a  condition  of  a  preliminary 
convention.  Of  all  results  that 
was  the  one  which  could  arise  only 
after  everything  else  should  have 
been  definitively  settled.  A  re¬ 
cognition  of  Belgian  independence 
as  matters  now  stood,  would  be  a 
recognition  of  it,  without  any  equi¬ 
valent  advantage,  or  any  guarantee 
to  Holland.  The  Dutch  cabinet, 
therefore,  proposed  a  counter-pro¬ 
ject  of  a  preliminary  convention, 
making  no  mention  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Belgian  independence, 
and  containing  no  provision  for 
the  recall  of  the  embargoes,  or  the 
reduction  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Holland.  It  further 
provided,  that  Holland  should  levy 
a  tonnage  duty  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  a  transit  duty  on  the  roads 
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through  Limburg ;  and  that 
Ft  •ance  and  England  should  en¬ 
gage  that,  till  the  conclusion  of  a 
final  treaty,  Belgium  should  pay 
annually  8,400,000  florins  for  its 
share  of  interest  on  the  common 
debt. 

These  proposals  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Prince  Talleyrand  utterly 
rejected.  The  right  of  levying 
duties  on  the  Scheldt,  it  was  said, 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  obliga¬ 
tion  as  to  pilotage,  and  placing 
buoys.  The  demand  of  a  transit 
duty  on  the  roads  through  Lim¬ 
burg  was  inadmissible,  the  five 
powers  having  already,  by  the 
treaty  of  Nov.  1831,  granted  the 
use  of  these  roads  to  Belgium 
free  of  any  duty,  but  what  might 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair  j  and  the  demand  for  annual 
payments  by  Belgium  was  equally 
so,  since,  by  the  same  treaty  they 
had  been  assigned  to  Belgium. 
This  was  no  answer  to  Holland,  who 
was  no  party  to  that  treaty,  and 
in  the  face  of  whose  demands  that 
assignment  had  been  made.  The 
question  with  the  Dutch  was, 
whether  what  they  asked  was 
right  and  just.  If  they  claimed 
only  what  they  ought  to  obtain, 
the  Courts  could  find  no  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  Belgium  to  refuse 
it.  The  omission,  too,  of  the  em¬ 
bargoes,  it  was  said,  seemed  to 
imply  that  Holland  meant  they 
should  be  removed  without  the 
ratification  of  any  convention  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
reduction  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Holland  could  only 
mean,  that  it  was  to  depend  on  a 
general  disarming  in  Europe,  and 
not  on  a  simultaneous  disarming 
in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
two  Courts  urged  the  Dutch  envoy 
to  enter  on  a  negotiation  to  arrange 


the  definitive  treaty ;  but  this  he 
declared  he  had  no  power  to  do ; 
he  was  accredited  only  to  the  five 
powers,  and  by  the  five  powers 
alone,  who  had  formed  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  could  a  definitive  treaty  be 
concluded.  The  plan  of  a  preli¬ 
minary  convention,  therefore,  was 
again  resumed.  Holland  was 
willing  to  admit  some  modification 
of  her  proposals,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  parties  could  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  principal  diffi¬ 
culties  lay  in  the  stipulations  re¬ 
garding  the  rivers  and  roads  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  armistice,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  Belgian 
independence  on  the  other.  The 
two  Courts  proposed  an  altered 
convention,  in  which,  instead  of 
the  territories  being  evacuated, 
the  possession  should  remain  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  it  was,  till  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
which  would  render  unnecessary 
the  stipulations  regarding  the 
roads  through  Limburg.  The  dis¬ 
arming  was  to  be  given  up  ;  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Belgium,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  armistice  were 
retained ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
Meuse,  on  which  the  Dutch  still 
held  the  fortress  of  Maestricht, 
was  insisted  on  as  indispensable. 
Holland  would  not  accept  these 
terms  as  they  were  proposed.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  the  ministers 
of  France  and  England  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Dutch  cabinet,  reca¬ 
pitulating  the  different  steps  by 
which  they  said  they  had  laboured 
to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  close, 
and  insisting  that  Holland  had 
impeded  all  attempts  by  proposing 
conditions  which  she  knew  to  be 
inadmissible.  The  Dutch  minis¬ 
ter  answered  that  Holland  was  the 
only  party  that  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  If  England  and  France 
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held  that  no  provisional  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  admitted  which 
did  not  secure  to  Belgium  the 
navigation  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt,  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  Holland  could  not  grant  this 
without  the  modifications  which 
her  interest,  her  safety,  and  her 
rights  required.  Was  it  intended 
to  fix  definitively  by  this  conven¬ 
tion,  that  no  dues  should  be 
exigible  on  these  rivers  ?  If 
not,  why  should  they  be  given 
provisionally  to  Belgium  on  such 
terms  ?  If  this  was  done,  Bel¬ 
gium  would  cease  to  have  a  motive 
for  concluding  definitive  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  duties  were  to  be 
only  a  single  duty  on  the  Scheldt, 
without  any  search  or  troublesome 
formality,  and  Holland  would  not 
have  refused  to  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  pilotage  and  buoys. 
Holland  had  afterwards  gone  fur¬ 
ther,  and  had  consented  to  place 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  on 
the  footing  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  January, 
1831,  viz.,  that  it  should  be  free, 
without  other  tolls  or  right  of 
search,  than  those  established  in 
1814,  before  the  Union;”  and,  to 
prevent  all  dispute,  had  framed 
the  article  in  the  very  words  of 
the  provisional  government  of 
Brussels  in  their  declaration  of 
the  15th  of  December,  1830.  The 
transit  duty  through  Limburg, 
would  never  have  exceeded  one  per 
cent ;  on  the  great  majority  of 
wares,  it  would  have  been  much 
lower.  When  Holland  had  con¬ 
sented  to  levy  duties  on  water 
communication  through  its  terri¬ 
tories  according  to  the  Tariff  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  meantime,  she 
could  not  sec  why  the  five  powers 
should  refuse  the  same  benefit 
provisionally  in  regard  to  #  land 
communications.  The  provisions 


as  to  the  annual  payments  by 
Belgium  were  necessary,  both  to 
enable  the  two  countries  to  arrange 
their  expenditure,  and  to  leave 
Belgium  no  temptation  to  with¬ 
draw  from,  or  postpone  a  final 
settlement.  Holland  had  already 
conceded,  contrary  to  her  first 
inclination,  that  the  recal  of  the 
embargo  should  be  an  article  in 
the  convention;  and  though  she 
had  preferred  to  have  the  proposed 
reduction  of  her  troops  settled  by 
a  subsequent  exchange  of  notes,  it 
had  been  stated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  measure  would  not  en¬ 
counter  any  difficulty.  Nor  was 
it  wonderful,  that  Holland  should 
decline  the  negotiation  of  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  with  two  powers  only 
out  of  the  five,  while  the  other 
three  were  only  to  be  invited  to 
concur  in  it,  if  they  chose,  after  it 
should  have  been  framed.  Holland 
had  submitted  her  interests  to 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia  and  Russia  3  but  had 
never  submitted  them  to  France 
and  England  alone  ;  and  it  was 
inconceivable  how  Holland  should 
be  accused  of  a  sinister  aversion  to 
sign  a  definitive  treaty  with  the 
five  powers,  because  she  refused, 
after  the  events  of  Antwerp,  to 
sign  in  February,  1833,  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  with  two  powers,  with 
whom  she  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  conclude  it,  before  the 
catastrophe  of  December  1832.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  call  on  Holland 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  two 
judges  out  of  five  ;  but  it  was 
much  worse  to  call  upon  her  to 
do  so,  when  these  two  had  actually 
placed  themselves  in  hostile  array 
against  her. 

The  negotiations  still  continued, 
Holland  refusing  to  pledge  herself 
not  to  make  use  of  her  armies  for 
an  indefinite  period,  but  offering 
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an  armistice  till  the  first  of  August, 
relying  on  the  protocol  of  23rd 
August,  1831,  in  which  the  live 
powers  had  declared  that  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  for  a  fixed 
term  was  better  suited,  than  an 
indefinite  suspension  of  arms,  to 
the  state  of  the  negotiations,  the 
powers  hoping  to  bring  about,  by 
a  short  delay,  a  final  arrangement ; 
and  surely  if  a  suspension  of  six 
weeks  was  thought  sufficient  then, 
one  of  four  months,  in  the  mean 
time,  could  not  be  insufficient  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  England  and 
France  insisted  on  an  unlimited 
armistice ;  and  they  maintained, 
that  the  conference  had  been  satis¬ 
fied,  in  1831,  with  a  suspension  of 

arms  for  a  limited  time,  merely 

*  * 

because  the  powers  knew  that  they 
could,  by  force  of  arms,  compel  its 
prolongation  for  as  long  a  period  as 
they  might  find  to  be  desirable. 
The  two  Courts,  again,  insisted  on 
a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Belgium,  and  to  that  proposal 
Holland  would  not  listen.  The 
former  yielded  the  point,  Holland 
having  offered  to  concede  an  armis¬ 
tice  so  long  as  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Belgium  should  not 
be  regulated  by  a  definitive  treaty. 
At  last  the  terms  of  this  prelimin¬ 
ary  convention  were  settled,  and  it 
was  signed  on  the  2 1st  of  May. 
It  provided  that,  immediately  on 
the  ratifications  being  exchanged, 
the  embargoes  laid  on  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
should  be  removed,  and  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  restored,  and  that  the 
Dutch  garrison  which  had  defend¬ 
ed  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  should 
return  to  Holland,  with  all  their 
arms  and  baggage  :  That  Holland 
should  not  recommence  hostilities 
against  Belgium  so  long  as  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  had  not  settled  their 
mutual  relations ;  That  the  navi- 
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gatiou  of  the  Scheldt  should  be 
free,  which  was  explained  in  a  sup¬ 
plementary  article  to  mean,  that 
it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  it  had  been  prior  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1832  :  That  the 
navigation  of  the  Meuse  should  be 
opened,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  Mayence,  of  the 
31st  of  March,  1831,  relative  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  :  That 
the  communications  between  the 
frontier  of  North  Brabant  and 
Maestricht,  and  between  that  for¬ 
tress  and  Germany,  should  be  un¬ 
impeded  :  That  the  contracting 
parties  should  occupy  themselves 
immediately  with  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  which  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  should  be  invited  to 
become  parties. 

This  convention  was  the  only 
diplomatic  result  of  the  warlike 
measures  of  England  and  France. 
It  had  not  settled  any  of  the  out¬ 
standing  points  in  the  principal 
negotiation ;  it  had  settled  only 
the  points  which  itself  had  raised. 
The  ministers  of  the  two  powers 
stated,  in  their  note  of  2nd  April, 
while  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
vention  seemed  far  removed,  that 
the  only  questions  remaining  were, 
—  1.  What  shall  be  the  amount  of 
tonnage  on  the  Scheldt,  and  where 
shall  it  be  payable?— 2.  What 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
preserving  the  channel  of  the 
Scheldt,  maintaining  the  buoys, 
the  choice  of  pilots,  and  the  rates 
of  pilotage? — 3.  On  what  condi¬ 
tions  should  Belgium  abandon  the 
projected  road  or  canal  across  Lim¬ 
burg,  secured  to  the  Belgians  by 
the  treaty  of  1831  ? — and,  4.  The 
arrangements  to  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  payments  by  Belgium  to  the 
sinking  fund.  All  these  questions 
were  no  farther  advanced  when  the 
negotiations  for  this  convention 
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terminated  than  when  they  began. 
There  was  another  matter,  more¬ 
over,  of  no  small  difficulty,  viz.  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Diet,  and  the  house  of  Nas¬ 
sau,  to  the  cession  of  those  parts 
of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  which 
were  to  be  given  to  Belgium.  The 
convention  having  been  ratified, 
and  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  co-operate 
in  concluding  the  final  treaties, 
the  Dutch  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  repaired  to  London,  as 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for 
Holland.  It  was  agreed,  thatthe 
discussions  should  be  verbal,  and 
that,  while  it  was  going  on,  the 
public  should  not  be  informed  of 
the  course  of  the  negotiation.  The 
Dutch  minister  presented  two  trea¬ 
ties,  one  between  Holland  and  the 
five  powers,  another  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  the  latter  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  former.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles 
were  speedily  arranged ;  but  some 
of  those  connected  with  the  pecu¬ 
niary  claims  and  obligations,  the 
navigation  of  the  Meuse,  and  the 
garrisoning  of  Maestricht,  were 
still  under  discussion,  when  a  new 
difficulty  arose  regarding  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  Fart  of  the  Belgic 
province  of  Luxemburg  was  to  be 
given  to  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  was  not,  however,  as 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  but  as 
head  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  that 
he  held  the  Grand  Duchy,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  In  the  several  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  the  consent  of  the 
Agnates  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
together  with  that  of  the  German 
Diet,  had  hitherto  been  reserved. 
Now,  however,  it  was  declared  that 


the  part  of  the  province  of  Lim¬ 
burg  reserved  to  the  king  should 
belong  to  Holland  5  and,  in  the 
treaty  with  the  five  Powers,  the 
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consent  of  these  x^gnates  and  of 
the  German  Diet  was  declared 
annexed  to  the  said  treaty.  The 
Dutch  plenipotentiary  declared, 
that  the  king  would  take  the  steps 
desired  in  regard  to  the  Agnates  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation,  so  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  taking  of  such 
steps.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  declaration.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded,  however,  with  other  dis¬ 
puted  parts  of  the  treaty,  urging 
the  Dutch  minister,  in  several  sub¬ 
sequent  sittings,  not  to  delay  tak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  steps  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  answered,  that  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  subject  5  that  it  was 
resolved  the  steps  should  be  taken, 
and  that  the  mission  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  only  waited  the  settlement  of 
a  few  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
negotiation.  As  the  negotiations 
proceeded  on  the  other  points,  the 
Belgian  envoy  complained,  that  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  had  not 
sufficient  powers  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  even  in  regard  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements  they  them¬ 
selves  had  proposed,  which  seemed 
to  mean  that  they  ought  to  have 
come  provided  beforehand  with  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Nassau 
and  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  The 
Dutch  minister,  on  the  other  hand, 
adhered  to  his  declaration,  that  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  consent,  so  long  as  some 
essential  points  still  remained  011 
which  the  parties  were  not  agreed. 
As  to  his  powers,  he  stated  after* 
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wards,  in  the  States  -  General, 
“  They  were  so  ample,  that  I  went 
to  England  with  the  full  conviction 
of  a  successful  issue ;  and  our  con¬ 
cession  of  several  demands,  in  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  project  of  the  three 
powers,  affords  proof  of  it.  But 
if,  by  sufficient  powers  must  be 
understood  the  capability  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  most  extravagant 
demands,  in  that  case  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  those  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  Netherlands  were 
not  sufficient.”  The  Belgian  en¬ 
voy,  notwithstanding  the  agree¬ 
ment,  that  no  part  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  should  be  made  public,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Conference,  and  his 
government  published  (though  not 
till  after  the  sittings  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted)  a  note,  recapitulating 
all  the  proceedings,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  while  the  cabinet  of 
the  Hague  declared  it  would  take 
no  step  at  u  the  Diet,  or  with  the 
agnates  of  the  House  of  Nassau, 
till  after  some  ulterior  progress 
upon  other  points,  it  had  not  given 
its  plenipotentiaries  either  the  ne¬ 
cessary  instructions,  or  sufficient 
powers,  to  give  any  consent,  with 
one  accord,  to  these  stipulations. 
The  Conference  had,  therefore, 
declared,  that  any  ulterior  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  negotiation  was  im¬ 
possible,  both  because  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  were  unprovided 
with  power  to  sign  the  stipulations 
relative  to  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  by  themselves,  and 
to  which  they  had  put  their  sig¬ 
natures,  and  because  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  constantly  delayed 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  consent  of  the  Germanic 
Diet,  and  the  agnates  of  Nassau.” 
That  the  Dutch  ministers  had  not 
power  to  sign  the  stipulations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  was  mere  misrepresenta¬ 
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tion.  The  article  had  been  what 
diplomatists  call  paraphe,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Belgian  en¬ 
voy  means,  when  he  says,  that 
they  had  put  their  signatures  to 
them.  The  only  power  which  they 
wanted,  was  one  which  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  could  not  give 
them,  viz.  a  power  to  sign  for  the 
Germanic  Diet,  and  the  agnates 
of  his  own  house.  And  for  that 
power  their  master  would  apply, 
so  soon  as  nothing  else  was  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  treaty.  The 
sittings  of  the  Conference,  how¬ 
ever,  were  suspended  on  the  24th 
of  August.  At  the  Diet,  the 
duke  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  col¬ 
laterals  to  whom  Luxemburg 
would  fall,  on  the  family  of  Orange 
becoming  extinct,  protested  against 
the  cession  of  any  part  of  the 
duchy  to  Belgium.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  two  of 
the  remaining  points,  one  of  them 
regarding  the  regulations  for  boats 
passing  through  Maestricht  on  the 
Meuse — and  another,  regulating 
the  march  of  Dutch  troops  from 
North  Brabant,  across  the  Belgic 
territory,  to  relieve  the  garrison 
of  Maestricht,  were  finally  ar¬ 
ranged,  by  a  convention  signed  by 
commissioners  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  troops  were  to  take 
the  shortest  road,  that  by  Bree 
and  Achel,  except  when  it  was  im¬ 
practicable  for  heavy  carriages 
during  the  bad  season  j  in  which 
case  baggage  or  ammunition  wag¬ 
gons  were  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
paved  causeway,  which  passes  by 
Hasselt.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Bree  were  to  lodge  and 
subsist  the  Dutch  troops.  Mili¬ 
tary  baggage  and  the  supplies  of 
the  fortress,  were  to  pay  no  duties. 
This  convention  was  violently 
attacked  in  the  lower  chamber  at 
Brussels,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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constitution  had  been  violated,  and 
the  national  honour  betrayed,  by 
agreeing,  without  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  that  foreign  troops 
should  enter  the  Belgic  territory, 
and  be  quartered  on  Belgian 
subjects. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Belgium 
did  not  present  much  that  was  im¬ 
portant.  In  consequence  of  the 
ministry  being  left  in  a  minority 
on  the  question,  whether  the  war 
budget  should  be  voted  for  the 
whole  year,  or  only  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  King  Leo¬ 
pold  found  himself  compelled  to 
dismiss  his  ministers.  The  new 
elections  returned  a  majority  in 
their  favour,  and  were  made  a  pre¬ 
text  for  exciting  riots  against  the 
Orangists  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent. 
The  officers  of  the  army  were  the 
leading  violators  of  the  public 
peace;  and  the  military  governor 
of  Ghent  refused  to  lend  his  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  editors  and  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Orange  journal  of  that 
city,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  by  writing  against  the 
king  and  queen.  The  new  cham¬ 
bers  were  opened  on  the  7th  of 
June,  when  his  Majesty  addressed 
to  them  the  following  speech: — 

“  Gentlemen,  —  Events  of  great 
importance  to  Belgium  have  been 
accomplished  since  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  183*3. 

“  France  and  England,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  engagements,  have 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  fortress 
which  threatened  one  of  our  finest 
cities.  A  convention  concluded  by 
the  same  powers,  procures  for  Bel¬ 
gium  the  greater  part  ol  the  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  attached  to  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  November, 
yet  without  taking  from  us  those 
portions  of  territory,  our  separa¬ 
tion  from  which  will  be  to  us  the 


severest  of  sacrifices.  The  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  November  remains 
intact.  I  shall  so  watch,  as  that, 
in  the  definitive  treaty  with  Hol¬ 
land,  our  acquired  rights  shall 
suffer  no  injury.  A  partial  dis¬ 
arming  is  about  to  become  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  be  executed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  diminish  the  public 
burdens  without  weakening  the 
organization  of  the  army.  We 
shall  thus  approach  to  a  state  of 
peace,  in  as  far  as  political  pru¬ 
dence  will  permit, 

et  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  placed,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  levy  additional 
taxes.  The  resources  already 
voted  by  the  chambers  will  suffice 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year. 
The  ordinary  receipts  will  even 
present  a  considerable  excess,  if, 
as  every  thing  leads  us  to  hope, 
the  eight  latter  months  shall  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  four  that  are 
past. 

“  The  time  is  come,  gentlemen, 
when,  assisted  by  your  aid,  the 
government  may  apply  itself  effec¬ 
tually  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  country.  Among  the  first 
class  of  interests  with  which  we 
must  occupy  ourselves,  are  those 
of  our  industry  and  our  commerce. 

u  The  negotiations  which  have 
been  opened  on  this  subject  with 
France,  have  been  begun  under 
satisfactory  auspices.  From  the 
United  States  of  America  we  have 
obtained  the  most  favourable  stipu¬ 
lations  for  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  our  industry. 

“  While  continuing  to  look 
abroad  for  useful  outlets  for  the 
productions  of  our  industry  and 
commerce,  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  those  of  a  local  nature.  The 
administration  has  felt  the  neces- 
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sity  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to 
our  public  works.  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  and  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  chambers  the  project  of  that 
great  communication  from  the  sea 
and  the  Scheldt  to  the  Maese  and 
the  Rhine,  which  is  sought  for  by 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  almost 
the  whole  country. 

“  Besides  the  budget  and  the 
law  for  regulating  the  public  ac¬ 
counts,  new  laws  will  be  presented 
to  you  for  the  organization  of  the 
provinces  and  the  communes. 
Your  deliberations  will  also  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  distillery  laws,  as 
they  must  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  state  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  already  so  flourishing. 

Gentlemen,  the  elements  of 
prosperity  which  Belgium  contains, 
as  well  as  her  liberal  institutions, 
attest  the  progress  of  her  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  belongs  to  the  powers 
which  preside  over  her  destinies, 
by  their  common  efforts,  to  cause 
those  elements  of  prosperity,  and 
those  institutions  to  flourish,  which, 
wisely  developed,  will  become  the 
most  solid  basis  of  our  nationality, 
and  promise  us  the  most  prosperous 
futurity.' ” 

The  chambers  voted  addresses, 
which  were  an  echo  of  the  speech, 
but  they  subsequently  made  some 
reductions  on  the  ministerial  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  budget.  According 
to  the  statements  of  the  minister 
of  Finance,  the  annual  budget, 
after  the  army  should  have  been 
reduced  to  a  peace  establishment, 
would  not  exceed  85  millions  of 
francs,  or  about  3,400,000/. 

While  the  king  was  rejoicing  in 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  crown, 
the  u  manufacturing  interests5’  of 
Belgium  were  suffering  under 
great  depression,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Ghent  brought  their 
complaints  to  the  foot  of  tb§  throne. 


In  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
king,  they  stated,  that  Belgium 
possessed  manufactories  for  cotton, 
the  value  of  which,  including  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery,  amounted  to 
62,677,300  francs,  or  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  These 
establishments  worked  up  annually 
8,320,000  killogrammes  of  raw 
cotton,  estimated  at  665,600/. 
They  produced  7>7 65,333  killo¬ 
grammes  of  cotton  yarn,  from 
which  were  woven  1,941,333  pieces 
of  various  tissues,  the  remainder 
being  used  in  hosiery  and  mixed 
goods.  The  whole  manufacture 
gave  employment  to  221,886  indi¬ 
viduals.  At  the  head  of  the  causes 
which  had  brought  it  into  its  pre¬ 
sent  unfortunate  condition,  they 
placed  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.  They  had  now  no 
market  but  the  kingdom  of  Bel¬ 
gium  :  even  there  they  found  com¬ 
petitors.  The  second  cause  was  a 
consequence  of  the  first— the  loss 
of  the  trade  with  Javas  which  had 
annually  consumed  a  large  portion 
of  their  manufactures.  The  third 
was  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
foreign  goods  were  smuggled  into 
the  country.  The  remedies  which 
they  proposed  were,  first,  to  secure, 
by  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 
home  manufacturer;  and,  secondly, 
to  favour  exportation  by  bounties. 
The  workmen  likewise,  besides 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  representatives.  They  stated, 
that,  during  the  last  three  years, 
they  had  been  without  any  work 
for  months  together,  and  at  other 
times  had  had  only  half  work,  so 
that  they  had  been  obliged  gra¬ 
dually  to  pawn  all  they  had,  even 
to  their  bed -dollies ;  and  now, 
when  they  had  nothing  left  to  sell 
or  pawn,  they  were  without  work, 
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and  consequently  without  bread. 
They  did  not  know  the  cause  of 
their  misfortunes,  or  the  means  of 
remedying  them ;  but  they  did 
know  that  they  no  longer  saw  nu¬ 
merous  waggons  and  ships  convey¬ 
ing  their  manufactures  to  distant 
countries  ;  they  did  know,  from  the 
reports  of  some  who  had  been  in 
other  countries,  that  in  England, 
France,  and  Prussia,  not  an  ell  of 
cotton  manufactured  in  Flanders, 
or  any  other  produce  of  Belgian 
manufacture  was  to  be  seen ;  while 


they  saw,  with  their  own  eyes, 
that  the  shops  of  Flanders  were 
filled  with  English,  French,  and 
Swiss  manufactures.  Why,  then, 
they  asked,  did  not  Belgium  do  as 
they  did  in  France,  England,  and 
Prussia,  where  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  flourished?  Yet,  at  this  very 
time,  the  workmen  of  Lyons  were 
preparing  to  rise  in  rebellion,  and 
the  manufacturing  artisans  of 
Britain  were  making  complaints 
much  more  loud,  and,  at  least, 
not  better  founded. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Germany. — * State  of  Political  Feeling- — Motion  made  in  the  States  of 
Wirtemberg  against  the  Resolutions  of  the  Diet-— The  King  requests 
it  not  to  be  discussed — The  deputies  vote  the  interference  of  the  King 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  resolve  to  proceed — The  Chambers  are 
dissolved — Manifesto  of  the  King - — Meeting  of  the  new  Chamber — 
Dissolution  of  the  Chambers  of  Hesse  Cassel — Disputes  between  the 
Government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  Chambers  regarding  the 
Decrees  of  the  Diet— Discussions  regarding  the  same  Decrees  in  the 
Chambers  of  Baden — The  Government  prohibits  the  printing  of  a, 
Motion  against  them — - Debate  on  this  Prohibition — Weimar — Riots 
in  Frankfort  and,  at  Neustadt — Trial  of  Dr.  Liebenpfeiffer  for 
the  Hambach  festival.  Switzerland — Dissensions  in  Basle  and 
Sch wy tz— So m e  of  the  Cantons  form  themselves  into  a  separate  Diet 
—  Proceedings  of  the  General  Diet— Military  Disturbances  in 
Basle  and  Schivytz—  The  Diet  divides  Basle  into  two  Cantons  — 
NeufchateL 


IN  Germany,  the  partial  out- 
breakings  of  political  agitation 
in  1832,  and  the  doctrines  cir¬ 
culated  by  exaggerated  political 
writers,  had  induced  the  diet  to 
enact  severe  ordinances  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  tranquillity  of  the  Con¬ 
federation.  But  these  measures 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  they 
were  rules,  not  for  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  a  state,  but  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  different  states 
themselves  who  became  merely 
subordinate  instruments  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  supreme  and  central 
authority.  They  seemed  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  representative  bodies  in  the 
constitutional  states.  Thus  the 
dispute  was  no  longer  a  contest 
between  a  government  and  its  own 
agitators,  but  between  the  diet, 
and  the  parliaments  of  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  or  Bavaria.  Thepub- 
Vol.  LXXV, 


lie  discussions,  thus  unavoidably 
excited,  increased  a  thousand  fold 
the  mischiefs  of  existing  discon¬ 
tents  ;  and  resistance,  ceasing 
to  wear  the  look  of  a  few  hot¬ 
headed  citizens  resisting  the  state, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities  protecting 
public  rights  against  the  dominion 
of  foreign  powers. 

The  Chambers  of  Wirtemberg 
met  on  the  15th  of  January.  The 
representative  chamber,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  any  other  business, 
entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Diet  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  restricting  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  A  motion  was  made, 
that  they  were  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 
the  government  should  be  requested 
either  formally  to  retract  its  ac¬ 
cession  to  them,  or,  at  least,  to 
submit  them  to  the  states,  modi- 
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fled  or  differently  interpreted, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Diet  ; 
and  that,  while  awaiting  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Diet  in  this  object, 
any  future  application  of  these 
resolutions  should  be  protested 
against.  According  to  the  forms 
of  the  assembly,  a  considerable 
interval  must  elapse  between  the 
proposing  of  a  motion,  and  its 
adoption.  The  government,  after 
much  deliberation,  took  advantage 
of  the  interval  to  send  down  a 
royal  rescript,  in  which  it  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Diet  were  not  violations  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  all  the  states 
of  Germany  were  bound  to  obey 
them  ;  that  the  government,  in 
consideration  of  its  own  dignity, 
and  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  Confederation, 
expected  the  chamber  would  re¬ 
ject  the  motion  with  the  disap¬ 
probation  it  deserved  :  and  desired 
to  know  whether  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  yield  to  the  views  of  the 
government  on  this  subject,  and 
avoid  entering  on  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions.  The  member 
who  had  made  the  motion  declared 
that  he  would  not  withdraw  it, 
and  protested  against  the  au¬ 
thority  which  government  was 
attempting  to  exercise.  The  re¬ 
script,  instead  of  being  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  into  consideration,  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  That 
committee  reported  in  favour,  both 
of  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
in  entertaining  the  motion,  and 
of  the  propositions  contained  in 
the  motion  itself.  'They  added 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  Chamber,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  repel 
with  energy  the  attempted  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  crown  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mended,  that  the  following  address 


should  be  presented  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  as  an  answer  to  the  rescript: 
“  To  your  Royal  Majesty  we  present 
most  respectfully,  in  consequence 
of  a  rescript,  what  follows  : — 

“In  the  said  rescript  it  is 
declared,  that  we  should,  with 
marked  disapprobation,  reject  a 
motion  respecting  the  resolutions 
of  the  Federal  Diet  of  the  28th 
of  J-nne,  1832.  We  therefore  con¬ 
sider  it  proper  to  explain,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  chamber  to  speak 
without  reserve  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  threatened,  be  it  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may,  with 
danger.  The  motion  has  been 
entertained  in  the  regular  course 
of  business,  and  we  neither  permit 
the  order  of  our  proceedings  to  be 
disturbed,  nor  any  other  character 
to  be  given  to  our  decisions  than 
that  which  they  require —calmness 
and  impartiality.  We  therefore 
cannot  reject  with  disapprobation 
the  motion  in  question  j  and  as  to 
the  anticipated  interference  in  the 
regular  course  of  our  transactions, 
we  hold  ourselves  bound  equally 
to  guard  the  freedom  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  its  members.”  When  the 
address  was  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  produced  a  long  and 
animated  debate.  The  opposition 
maintained  the  independence  of 
the  Chamber,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  government  to  inter¬ 
fere,  on  any  pretext,  with  its 
proceedings.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  court  party  to  post¬ 
pone  the  debate  on  the  address 
until  after  the  discussion  of  the 
motion ;  but  they  failed,  and  the 
address,  as  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was,  in  substance,  agreed 
to,  after  a  division,  in  which  fifty- 
three  voted  for  if,  and  thirty-one* 
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for  different  reasons,  against  it. 
However,  some  verbal  amendments 
being  thought  necessary,  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee, 
and  reported  again  on  the  1 3th 
of  March,  when  it  was  finally 
adopted,  eleven  members  protest¬ 
ing  against  it.  On  the  22nd,  the 
king  dissolved  the  Chambers,  and 
ordered  a  new  election.  This  was 
a  measure  which,  under  the  ordi¬ 
nary  working  of  the  constitution, 
would  not  have  promised  to  be 
very  effective ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  a  great  advantage  in 
the  actual  existence  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Diet,  by  which  com- 
binations  of  public  opinion  through 
the  press  could  be  prevented,  while 
electoral  committees  would  no 
longer  be  allowed. 

The  dissolution  was  followed  by 
a  justificatory  manifesto  of  the 
king.  It  had  been  evident,  he 
said,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  that  the  Chamber 
contained  a  party  hostile  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and 
labouring  to  depreciate  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  had  been  derived  from 
previous  Chambers,  not  directing 
their  efforts  towards  objects  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  nation,  but  employed 
in  attacking  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  of  the  country,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  Chamber  had 
been  wasted  in  useless  discussion. 
The  motion  against  the  resolutions 
of  the  Diet,  which  described  them 
as  having  inflicted  a  mortal  and 
premeditated  wound  on  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  German  states, 
was  itself  an  attack  against  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  against  that  on  which 
its  monarchy  depended.  But  the 
Chamber  ordered  the  motion  to 
be  printed  and  discussed.  It  was 
then  that  the  government  deemed 


it  an  imperative  duty  to  instruct 
the  Chamber  as  to  the  course  it 
should  pursue,  and  point  out  the 
dangers  of  the  path  on  which  it 
was  entering,  especially  as  they 
were  aware,  that  this  was  not  an 
isolated  measure,  but  was  con¬ 
nected  with  others  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  operation.  This  the  Cham¬ 
bers  chose  to  treat  as  an  illegal 
interference  with  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  discussion  of  the  principal 
question  itself,  it  was  peremptorily 
declared,  that  the  Chamber  would 
not  concur  in  the  views  of  the 
executive.  A  declaration  of  such 
a  nature,  after  all  that  had  passed, 
demonstrated,  that  the  further 
deliberations  of  the  Chambers 
could  not  be  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  the  support 
of  a  well-regulated  government. 
“The  fate  of  the  ensuing  session  we 
have  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  electors.  Let  every  man 
weigh  well  the  responsibility  which 
he  incurs,  and  that  none  should 
be  returned  but  men  who  have 
the  welfare  of  their  country  sin- 
cerely  at  heart,  uniting  moderate 
and  impartial  views  with  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  reflecting  spirit,  and 
devoted  with  equal  fidelity  to  the 
king  and  the  constitution/’  The 
new  Chambers  assembled  on  the 
20th  of  May.  They  did  not  make 
the  ordinances  of  the  Diet  the 
exclusive  subject  of  discussion,  or 
allow  them  to  stop  all  the  business 
of  the  country  ;  but  neither  were 
they  forgotten.  The  Chamber  of 
representatives,  before  being  pro¬ 
rogued,  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  abolish  the 
censorship,  and  to  maintain  the’ 
rights  of  his  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Diet. 

The  estates  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse  Casseh  which  assembled  on 
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the  8th  of  March,  came  to  a  more 
speedy  termination  of  the  same 
kind,  though  ostensibly,  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reason.  The  university  of 
Marburg  had  returned  as  its  re¬ 
presentative  a  professor  Jordan, 
who  was  in  very  bad  odour  with 
the  government.  The  ministry 
had  therefore  stated  certain  objec¬ 
tions  to  his  eligibility ;  but  the 
Chamber  decided,  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  impediment  to  his 
admission.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  postpone  his  actual  admission, 
till  the  government  and  the  states 
had  come  to  an  understanding  re¬ 
garding  the  matter.  This  pro¬ 
position,  too,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Chamber  then  proceeded  to 
business  ;  and  one  of  the  opposition 
members  was  in  the  act  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  support  of  a  motion  to  im¬ 
peach  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
when  an  ordinance  of  the  elector 
made  its  appearance,  dissolving  the 
Chambers,  after  a  session  of  ten 
days,  and  directing  that  a  new 
election  should  take  place  within 
the  terms  fixed  by  the  constitution. 
In  announcing  the  dissolution,  the 
electoral  prince  complained,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  session, 
had  assumed  a  decidedly  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  government  ; 
that  it  had  attempted  to  meddle 
with  matters  which  were  out  of  its 
sphere,  and  desired  to  compel  the 
government  to  submit  to  their  re¬ 
solutions;  that  they  wanted  to 
change  the  legal  relations  between 
the  prince  and  the  representatives, 
and  rejected  all  proposals  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  that  they  not  only  wish¬ 
ed  to  infringe  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  government,  but 
even,  by  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  had  disregarded  the  import¬ 


ant  and  pressing  interests  of  the 
country ;  that  he  himself,  main¬ 
taining  the  constitution  and  legal 
order,  would  not  suffer  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  his  rights,  and  hoped 
that  the  requisite  good  under¬ 
standing,  would  prevail  between 
the  new  Chamber  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  thus  the  essential 
wants  of  the  country  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  new  states  were 
convoked  for  the  15th  of  April, 
and  did  not  lead  to  any  similar 
explosion.  This  sudden  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  not  owing  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  professor  Jordan.  That 
was  only  a  symptom  of  a  temper 
which  would  have  set  the  states 
and  the  government  at  variance 
with  each  other  on  far  more  im¬ 
portant  questions.  The  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  the  Diet  would  indubitably 
have  been  brought  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  probably  was  thought 
better  to  have  at  once  a  new  repre¬ 
sentative  body  elected  under  the 
existing  influence  of  these  ordi¬ 
nances  themselves. 

The  estates  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
were  engaged  in  discussions  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  address  of 
the  second  Chamber,  in  reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  grand  duke  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  contained 
allusions  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Diet,  which  gave  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  government.  They 
said,  among  other  things,  that  pub¬ 
lications,  threatening  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights,  had  given  rise  to 
painful  doubts.  In  his  answer  the 
grand  duke,  while  he  assured  them 
that  he  knew  of  no  publications 
possessing  such  a  character,  and 
that,  with  a  little  more  confidence 
in  his  intentions,  such  doubts 
never  would  have  found  admission 
into  the  Chamber,  told  them,  that 
he  had  perceived  with  great  sur¬ 
prise  their  opinion  on  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  Diet— -that  the  decree 
of  the  Diet  was  perfectly  legal — 
that  it  no  way  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Hesse  Darmstadt-— and 
that  the  matter  in  question  was 
not  within  the  competency  of  the 
Chamber.  When  this  answer  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  a  warm 
debate  took  place,  which  termin¬ 
ated  in  referring  the  answer  to  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable 
reply.  This  committee  reported 
that  his  royal  highness  had  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  respecting 
two  descriptions  of  passages — first, 
those  in  which  the  Chamber  had 
expressed  views  on  political  affairs 
different  from  the  views  entertained 
by  the  government ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  had  been  misunder¬ 
stood.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
no  explanation  could  be  entered 
into,  and  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  them  over,  if  the  latter  were  to 
be  noticed.  Such  a  silent  justifica¬ 
tion  would  not  befit  the  dignity  of 
the  Chamber,  which  certainly 
would  not  in  any  way  appear  to 
retract  the  political  views  embodied 
in  the  address.  The  committee 
therefore  recommended,  that  no 
address  whatever  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  grand  duke,  but  that 
the  observations  made  on  his  an¬ 
swer  by  the  committee  should  be 
adopted  as  a  resolution  of  the 
Chamber.  The  report  then  went 
over  the  grand  duke’s  answer,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  and  justified  or 
explained  the  address  as  the  case 
required.  The  report  was  taken 
into  consideration  and  adopted 
unanimously.  The  grand  duke 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  the  Chambers  with 
strong  expressions  of  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  their  resistance  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  their 
objections  to  the  interference  of  the 
diet, 
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The  grand  duke  of  Baden  did 
not  find  his  chambers  a  whit  less 
refractory.  They  met  on  the  20th 
of  May.  In  his  speech,  the  grand 
duke  informed  them,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeal  of  duties, 
the  adoption  of  district  debts  as 
public  debts,  the  abolition  of  feudal 
services  to  the  church  and  no¬ 
bility,  and  other  measures,  by  all 
of  which  the  public  burdens  had 
been  greatly  diminished,  the  state 
of  the  finances  was  satisfactory, 
and  promised  the  means  of  still 
further  diminution  of  taxes,  or  of  a 
surplus  to  be  applied  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  Bills  would  be  laid  before 
them  for  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt, 
the  repeal  of  the  export  duties,  the 
protection  of  farm  produce  from 
damage  by  game,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  forest  laws.  But  then 
came  the  stone  of  offence.  The 
laws  already  passed  had  been,  he 
said,  promulgated  and  acted  on. 

In  one  only  of  those  laws,  viz. 
that  on  the  police  of  the  press,  and 
the  punishment  of  offences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press,  have  I  found 
it  necessary  to  make  any  essential 
alteration,  which  is  done  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  28th  of  July  last. 
Respecting  the  cause  and  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  take  this 
step,  communications  will  be  made 
to  you  by  my  ministers.”  This  was 
the  ordinance  by  which,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  the  Diet, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  had  been 
placed  under  the  arbitrary  control 
of  government.  The  second  cham¬ 
ber,  while  it  proceeded  with  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  bills 
laid  before  it,  lost  no  time  in 
taking  up  this  more  popular  topic. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Diet  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Baden,  regarding  the 
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1"'  ess.  When  the  report  was  ready., 
the  minister  intimated,  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  reading  of  it, 
nor  the  discussion  upon  it,  to  take 
place  in  a  public  sitting,  insist¬ 
ing,  that  both  should  be  done  with 
closed  doors.  The  chamber  resist¬ 
ed  this ;  its  leaders  arguing,  you 
take  away  our  rights  first,  and 
then  our  liberty  of  defence.  The 
minister,  however,  pleading  the 
will  of  the  Diet,  and  making  no 
favorable  impression,  threatened  to 
dissolve  the  chamber,  rather  than 
permit  the  public  discussion  of  the 
report  on  the  press.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  commission  of  the 
chamber  then  held  conferences  on 
the  matter,  but  without  coming  to 
a  conclusion.  By  law,  one-fourth 
of  the  members  might  demand  and 
enforce  a  private  sitting.  The 
number  of  the  chamber  bein  g  02, 
if  ministers  could  frighten  or  per¬ 
suade  sixteen  deputies  to  ask  a 
private  sitting,  so  much  of  their 
wish  was  gained.  This  the  oppo¬ 
sition  were  anxious  not  to  yield, 
feeling  convinced  that  the  dispute 
with  the  government  could  not 
end  amicably;  that  a  dissolution 
was  almost  inevitable  in  one  stage 
of  the  question  or  the  other ;  and 
that  a  dissolution,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  suspension  of  the 
constitution  altogether.  There 
were  not  wanting,  however,  very 
liberal  men,  who  thought  it  wrong 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  since  the 
orand  duke  could  not  resist  the 
diet,  and  that  the  true  means  to 
make  him  altogether  a  slave  to  it 
would  be,  for  his  chambers  to  fly 
into  open  enmity  against  him.  The 
ministry  prevailed.  The  report 
was  received  and  discussed  in  a 
secret  sitting.  It  ended  in  a  reso¬ 
lution,  that  the  ordinance  which 
had  altered  the  laws  of  the  press, 


in  conformity  with  the  decree  of 
the  diet,  was  unconstitutional,  and 
that  the  grand  duke  should  be  re 
quested  to  withdraw  it. 

All  this  only  led  to  more  violent 
discussion.  The  mover  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  next  proposed,  that  it  should 
be  publicly  read  and  adopted  ;  and 
he  likewise  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  chamber  ordered  these 
motions  to  he  printed,  in  order  to 
their  discussion.  The  minister  ot 
the  interior  prohibited  the  printer 
from  printing  them.  The  cham¬ 
ber  was  in  flames,  when  there 
came  down  a  message  from  the 
grand  duke.  His  royal  highness 
expressed  his  surprise,  that,  after 
the  chamber,  in  its  address  of 
thanks,  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  bad  requested  a 
satisfactory  assurance  from  him, 
respecting  the  resolution  of  the 
Diet  of  28th  of  June,  1832  ;  and 
after  he  had  given  this  assurance, 
in  terms  so  positive  as  not  to  leave 
room  for  the  smallest  doubt,  a 
member  of  the  chamber  should, 
directly  or  indirectly,  return  to 
the  subject ;  and  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  if  such  a  case  should  oc¬ 
cur,  that  the  chamber,  trusting  to 
his  word,  would  immediately  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sorrow  at  finding  his 
expectations  disappointed,  the  sub¬ 
ject  having  not  only  been  revived, 
hut  a  motion  founded  on  it,  and 
this  embodied  in  a  resolution  so 
worded  as  to  imply  a  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  words.  He  hoped, 
that  the  chamber  would  now  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  government.  After  a  long 
debate,  the  order  of  the  day  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  28  to  26. 
The  president  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
explaining  the  grounds  on  which 
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lie  hail  proceeded.  The  minister 
then  stated,  that,  as  the  motion 
deeply  affected  the  government, 
its  author  had  been  privately  dealt 
with  to  desist  from  it.  It  had  been 
represented  to  him,  that  he  might 
possibly  excite  the  government 
against  the  chamber,  and  the 
chamber  against  the  government, 
which  could  lead  to  nothing  but 
endless  differences,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  a  complete  breach,  and 
this  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  who  were  now  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  content.  All  ef¬ 
forts  were  fruitless,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  done  what  it  could.  It 
had  only  one  means  left  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  this 
affair,  and  that  was  to  forbid  the 
printing  of  this  motion,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  the  chamber 
itself.  It  founded  its  right  to  do 
this  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet 
of  the  Kith  of  August,  1824,  and 
on  the  law  relative  to  the  police  of 
the  press.  Besides  these  legal 
grounds,  the  chamber  itself  did  not 
follow  up  the  motion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  occasion  that 
it  should  be  specially  printed  for 
use  in  the  debates.  The  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  hinder  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  motion  in  its  regular 
turn  in  the  journals  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  After  a  violent  debate,  this 
letter  was  referred  to  the  sections 
for  consideration. 

The  report  of  these  sections 
only  produced  another  angry  dis¬ 
cussion.  Von  Ilotteck,  who  had 
made  the  motion,  and  who,  long 
known  as  a  popular  leader,  had 
been  offended  by  the  government 
refusing  its  sanction  to  his  election 
by  the  citizens  of  Frey  burg  to  be 
their  burger-master,  denied  the 
right  of  the  government  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  an  authority,  which  he 
considered  as  a  restriction  of  the 
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freedom  of  debate,  and,  in  the 
present  case,  an  unwarrantable 
personal  attack  on  himself- — an  at¬ 
tempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  by  representing 
him  as  a  disturber  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  But  the  people  were 
too  well  convinced  of  Isis  attachment 
to  their  cause.  u  Who  knows,  ' 
said  he,  u  whether,  on  the  close 
of  this  diet,  every  free  word  will 
not  he  prohibited  ?  Who  knows 
(such  apprehensions  are  allowable) 
whether  the  reign  of  violence,  with 
all  its  terrors,  will  not  commence  }” 
M.  Winter,  councillor  of  state, 
defended  the  government.  “  It 
has  been  objected/’  said  he,  that 
the  government  has  acted  from 
fear ;  such  a  reproach  is  not  only 
wholly  unfounded,  but  ridiculous. 
The  government  is  respected  by 
the  country  *  it  is,  whatever  may 
have  been  said  in  this  chamber, 
just,  moderate,  and  economical  ;  it 
knows  the  times,  and  what  they 
require  ;  it  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and,  I  may  say,  also 
of  the  chamber.  The  people  enjoy 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  content, 
as  great  as  at  any  time  whatever. 
If  we  fulfil  our  duties  as  members 
of  the  Confederation,  which  we 
must  fulfil  if  we  live  in  relations 
of  friendship  with  our  neighbours, 
from  whom  have  we  any  thine;  to 
fear?  I  know  very  well,  that  un¬ 
favourable  reports  arc  spread  else¬ 
where,  and  1  know,  too,  why  that 
happens.  But  1  regard  them  not ; 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
travellers,  who  annually  traverse, 
in  all  directions,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  will  certify,  that  all 
those  reports  are  falsehoods— they 
will  testify,  that  they  have  no 
where  found  a  more  quiet  and 
happy  country.  It  is  possible,  and 
perhaps  true,  that  the  people  wish 
tube  in  a  still  better  condition ; 
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and  it  is,  of  course,  the  business 
of  the  government  gradually  to 
grant  all  just  wishes,  as  far  as  can 
be  done.  But  we  have  duties  to 
fulfil  towards  the  Confederation, 
and  when  we  do  so,  it  is  not  out 
of  fear,  but  from  a  sense  of  those 
duties.”  M.  Winter  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  great  length  to  defend 
his  own  conduct,  and  entered  on 
an  examination  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Germanic  Diet  of  the  28tli 
of  June,  1822,  which  he  conceived, 
to  be  fully  justified ;  the  intention 
of  the  Diet  not  being,  as  falsely 
asserted,  to  undermine  or  destroy 
liberty,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  several  states,  but  to  main, 
tain  tranquillity  and  peace  in  Ger¬ 
many.  These  resolutions,  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  he  had  from  the  very  first 
considered,  not  as  com  minatory, 
but  as  dehortatory.  He  examined 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  period, 
and  alluded  to  the  inflammatory 
publications  and  revolutionary  in¬ 
trigues  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to.  The 
Diet  (said  he)  “  does  not  wish  the 
peace  and  repose  of  death  and  the 
grave,  but  something  very  differ¬ 
ent — namely,  as  such  ideas  threaten 
to  lead  to  death  and  the  grave,  to 
prevent  such  acts,  or,  if  these  should 
take  place,  to  punish  the  actors.  In 
a  word,  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet 
arc  directed  against  the  men  of 
Hambach,  in  which  appellation  I 
include  all  the  promoters  of  revo¬ 
lution  who  have  shown  themselves 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  or 
have  carried  on  their  work  in  si¬ 
lence.”  In  the  end,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  chamber  would  rely 
upon  promises  given  by  minis¬ 
ters,  that  the  government  would 
take  the  subject  into  considera¬ 
tion  after  the  prorogation,  and 
would  follow;  as  closely  as  pos¬ 


sible,  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
chamber. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar, 
too,  some  students  of  Jena  were 
imprisoned,  as  being  engaged  in 
turbulent  designs,  and  the  grand 
duke  prohibited  the  publication  of 
the  debates  of  the  chambers,  the 
chambers  having  voted,  that  their 
proceedings  should  be  made  public. 
This  was  a  great  change  of  opinion. 
When  the  states  of  Weimar  met, 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  new 
constitution,  the  grand  duke 
strongly  urged,  and  the  chambers 
obstinately  refused,  that  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  made  public. 
They  divided,  23  to  4  against  it. 

In  these  disputes  the  outbreak- 
ings  of  hot-headed  politicians  was 
of  service  to  the  government  and 
to  the  Diet,  by  proving  that  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  abroad,  which  re¬ 
quired  to  be  restrained.  At  Frank¬ 
fort,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  when  the 
performances  in  the  theatre  closed, 
a  large  crowd  proceeded  along  Zeil, 
the  principal  street  of  the  city, 
to  the  guard-house  of  the  consta¬ 
bles,  which  was  occupied  by  thirty 
soldiers  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
police-officers.  This  crowd  was 
headed  by  young  men  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  students,  wearing  white 
scarfs.  On  their  arrival  before 
the  guard-house,  one  of  the  young 
men,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks, 
harangued  the  people,  expatiating 
on  the  oppression  of  which  Ger¬ 
many  was  the  victim.  The  people 
received  the  speech  with  unani¬ 
mous  applause.  In  an  instant, 
guns,  pistols,  and  sabres  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  guard-house  was 
attacked,  and  the  prisoners  con¬ 
fined  for  political  offences  set  at 
liberty.  The  crowd,  now  consi¬ 
derably  augmented,  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  principal  guard-house — 
attacked  it  amidst  shouts  of  <(  Li« 
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berty  or  Death  !  dispersed  the 
sixty  soldiers  who  occupied  the 
post,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  li¬ 
berty.  Whilst  blood  was  flowing 
on  both  sides  near  the  guard¬ 
house,  the  drums  were  beating 
throughout  the  town  to  call  toge¬ 
ther  the  National  Guards.  Fart 
of  the  citizens  came  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  capture  of  the  arsenal. 
The  troops  of  the  line,  amounting 
to  500  men,  came  up  in  haste,  and 
succeeded  in  retaking  the  chief 
guard-house  :  200  soldiers  also 
defended  the  approach  to  the  gla¬ 
cis.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  tumult 
wras  at  its  height.  The  people 
perambulated  the  streets,  uttering 
shouts  of  fury ;  patrols  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  pompiers  were  seen 
in  all  directions  ,*  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  shut,  for  a  report  was 
spread,  that  a  large  body  of  pea¬ 
santry  were  to  enter  the  city,  to 
aid  the  insurrection.  One  student 
received  nineteen  wounds  by  a 
bayonet ;  a  prisoner,  attempting 
to  make  his  escape,  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  and  many  spectators,  in 
returning  home,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Towards  midnight, 
one  of  the  burgomasters  rode 
through  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  inspected  the  posts.  He 
then  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
soldiers  of  the  line,  and  fifty  Na¬ 
tional  Guards,  to  the  tower  called 
the  Pfarrthurm,  where  they  were 
sounding  the  tocsin  ;  but  not  one  of 
the  individuals  who  were  tolling 
the  bell  wras  arrested.  Austrian 
troops  immediately  marched  from 
Mayence,  occupied  the  environs, 
and  the  bridge  across  the  Main, 
which  connects  Frankfort  with  its 
northern  suburb,  but  without  tak¬ 
ing  military  possession  of  the  city, 
or  superseding  the  civic  authorities 
and  civic  militia.  Public  belief 
ascribed  the  event  to  the  instiga*« 


tions  of  French  propagandists  and 
Polish  refugees.  It  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  governments  in 
the  elections.  The  better  classes 
dreaded  disturbance,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  prevent  every  thing 
which  might  lead  to  further  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  states  and  the 
governments. 

A  still  more  serious  disturbance 
took  place  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  the  anniversary 
of  the  liberal,  or  rather  democra¬ 
tic  festival  which  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  at  Hambach  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  About  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  had  assembled  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  government  had  march¬ 
ed  a  strong  force  into  Neustadt,  a 
small  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  crowd  returned  to  Neu¬ 
stadt  in  the  evening,  from  their 
banquet  of  republican  songs  and 
speeches,  they  attacked  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  insults  and  provocation, 
the  king  and  government  receiv¬ 
ing  their  full  share  of  abuse.  To  dis¬ 
perse  the  mob,  whose  appearance 
threatened  more  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  the  troops  were  compelled 
to  use  their  arms.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  dispersing  the  crowds 
without  resistance,  and  blood  was 
shed.  According  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  account,  one  of  the  rioters 
was  killed,  and  eight  wounded ; 
but,  by  other  accounts,  the  killed 
were  much  more  numerous,  and 
the  wounded  were  said  to  be  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty. 

Dr.Liebenpfeiffer,oneof  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  republican  orators  of 
the  Hambach  festival  in  1832, 
along  with  some  of  his  comrades, 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Landau. 
The  inquiry  lasted  several  days. 
The  witnesses  seemed  in  general 
to  say,  that  there  had  been  no 
direct  invitation  to  immediate  and 
positive  revolutionary  action  $  but 
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that  the  speeches  delivered  lament¬ 
ed  the  deplorable  state  of  Ger¬ 
many,  particularly  in  being  par¬ 
celled  out  into  several  states,  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  of  establishing  unity  among 
all  the  Germans,  abused  the 
princes,  and  clearly  alluded  to  a 
German  republic  one  and  indivi¬ 
sible.  The  doctor  contended,  in  his 
defence,  that  the  existing  state  of 
tilings  was  good  for  nothing. 
Every  citizen  was  entitled  and 
bound  to  declare  his  sentiments  on 
the  wants  of  the  age  ;  direct  inci¬ 
tations  to  revolution  were  forbid¬ 
den.  He  had  given  no  direct 
incitement ;  but  anarchy  arose 
from  re-action.  The  obtaining  a 
reform  like  that  in  England  had 
been  his  idea,  till  the  resolutions  of 
the  Diet  of  the  28th  of  June.  The 
English  Reform  Bill  had  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  most  distinguished 
men.  He  had  no  thought  of  em¬ 
ploying  any  but  moral  means.  He 
claimed  the  rights  of  the  German 
people,  but  said,  he  refrained  from 
direct  encouragement  to  revolu¬ 
tion,  because  the  time  for  it  was 
not  yet  come.  Whoever  accused 
him  of  direct  incitement,  made 
him  either  a  fool  or  a  coward — a 
fool  by  supposing  him  to  be  ill- 
acquainted  with  the  times,  or  a 
coward,  by  believing  him  capable 
of  denying  such  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  if  he  had  given  it.  The  rest 
of  the  accused  took  the  same  line 
of  defence;  all  t  hus  admitting,  that 
revolution,  at  a  convenient  season, 
was  their  object.  One  of  them 
said,  he  was  too  sensible  that  the 
people  were  not  ripe  enough  to  be 
invited  to  revolution  ;  but  that  to 
instruct  the  people  was  a  duty, 
and  not  prohibited  by  any  penal 
law.  Dr.  Liebenpfeilfer  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
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trial.  He  was  lodged  in  prison  at 
night.  Next  morning,  when  the 
gaoler  visited  his  cell,  the  door  was 
properly  secured,  the  gratings  of 
the  window  were  uninjured,  but 
the  doctor  was  gone.  A  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  for  his  appre¬ 
hension  ;  but  the  French  frontier 
was  too  near. 

In  Switzerland,  civil  dissen¬ 
sion  assumed  a  much  more  regular 
form.  We  have  already  recorded 
how  the  rural  communes  of  the 
canton  of  Basle,  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  city,  and  fixed 
at  Liestall  the  seat  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  government,  subject  only  to 
the  general  Diet  ;  and  how  the 
example  had  been  followed  in 
the  canton  of  Schwyz,  where  the 
outer  districts,  under  the  name 
of  Schwyz-exterior,  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  districts 
and  the  capital,  on  which  they  be¬ 
stowed  the  appellation  of  Schwyz- 
interior.  The  pretext  of  these  dis¬ 
sensions  was,  that  the  dissidents, 
by  the  existing  federal  constitu¬ 
tion,  did  not  possess  equal  powers 
and  rights  with  those  parts  of  the 
canton  from  which  they  tore  them- 

I  «■' 

selves  loose.  The  Diet  had  not 
acted  with  energy  or  promptitude. 
While  it  spoke  of  reforming  the 
federal  compact,  it  did  not  exact 
due  obedience  to  the  compact 
which  existed,  and  seemed  about 
to  add  another  to  the  mischievous 
examples  of  changes  being  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  law,  because  they  had 
been  presented  by  armed  violence. 
Seeing  that  the  canton  of  Basle 

O 

was  divided  de facto  into  two  parts, 
it  had  adopted,  notwithstanding 
the  re  m  o  n  s  tr  a  n  ces  o  f  B  a  si  e-  to  w  n ,  t  h  e 
temporising  measure  of  admitting 
the  deputies  of  both  divisions  of 
the  canton  to  the  Diet ;  but  allow¬ 
ing  them  only  one  vote  between 
them,  In  the  meantime,  the  can- 
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toil  of  Schwyz-interior  consented 
to  the  same  modifications  of  its 
constitution ;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Diet  deferred  until  the 
Session  of  1833,  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  separation  of 
the  canton  into  two  parts,  and  the 
point,  therefore,  remained  in  abey¬ 
ance.  But  several  of  the  cantons, 
and  among  them  some  of  those,  the 
memory  of  whose  deeds  surrounded 
Switzerland  with  all  its  fame, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  these  in¬ 
novations,  or  to  any  thing  which 
disturbed  the  existing  relations. 
The  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwald,  Basle,  and  Neufchatel, 
assembled  at  Sarnen,  in  a  Diet  of 
their  own  ;  and  decided  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Diet,  if  the 
deputies  of  Basle-country  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  They  then  transferred 
their  sittings  to  Schwyz,  from 
which  they  again  expressed  the 
same  determination,  in  a  mani¬ 
festo  by  which  the  deputies  of 
those  cantons,  acting  in  obedience 
to  express  instructions  from  their 
respective  governments,  declared, 
that  faithful  to  their  oaths,  they  re¬ 
mained  firmly  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pact  of  the  7th  of  August,  1815, 
which  fixed  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  members  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation. 

The  Diet  met  at  Zurich  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  federal  compact  which 
might  be  necessary  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  reformers  of  Basle 
and  Schwyz.  The  question  was 
adjourned  till  it  should  be  seen 
what  could  be  effected  by  an  amic¬ 
able  conference  with  the  new  Diet 
of  Sarnen.  In  the  interval,  the 
parties  came  to  blows.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Kussnacht,  where  the 
rcvolters  of  Schwyz  had  fixed  the 


government  of  their  Schwyz  ex¬ 
terior,  having  petitioned  for  a  re¬ 
union  with  the  original  Canton, 
was  arrested  by  the  authorities, 
but  afterwards  rescued  by  his 
friends.  Serious  disturbances  en¬ 
sued,  the  windows  of  several  houses 
were  broken,  muskets  were  fired, 
and  several  persons  were  wounded  ; 
the  party  who  were  for  a  re-union 
suffered  severely.  Troops  were 
immediately  sent  from  Schwyz. 
Their  commander  entered  Kuss- 
nachs  at  the  head  of  CiOO  men,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Canton  of  Schwyz  ;  he  deposed 
the  authorities,  appointed  new  ma¬ 
gistrates,  made  the  principal  mal¬ 
contents  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  under  escort  to  Schwyz. 
Almost  simultaneously,  a  more  se- 
vere  and  sanguinary  contest  took 
place  between  the  troops  of  Basle, 
and  those  of  Liestall,  and  termi¬ 
nated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
The  Diet  immediately  ordered  a 
large  body  of  federal  troops  to 
march  against  Basle,  who  forthwith 
occupied  it  without  resistance. 
The  Diet,  incomplete  as  it  was,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  final  separation  of 
the  canton  into  two,  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  in  the  face  of 
the  remonstrances  of  many  com¬ 
munes,  which  prayed,  that  they 
might  remain  united  with  the  city, 
or  be  allowed  to  form  a  distinct 
political  body,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Diet,  till  their  re-union  with 
Basle  might  be  effected.  Basle, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  troops  of  the 
Diet,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
measure  which  reduced  it  to  a  rank 
among  the  Cantons  far  inferior  to 
that  which  it  bad  hitherto  held  ; 
but  the  very  declaration  of  its  sub¬ 
mission  set  forth,  almost  in  ex~ 
press  terms,  that  it  yielded  only  to 
compulsion  : — We,  the  burgo¬ 
master  and  Grand  Council  of  the 
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canton  of  Basle,  having  heard  the 
report  of  our  deputation,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  and 
considering  that,  since  the  military 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Basle, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Diet 
and  its  decrees  has  become  inevit¬ 
able,  ordain  as  follows  : — In  con¬ 
formity  with  Article  2  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  we  declare,  that  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Diet,  and  the  decrees  it 
has  pronounced  relating  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Basle.” 

These  events,  moreover,  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  the  Diet  into  collision 
with  a  more  formidable  opponent. 
Neufchatel  had  adhered  to  the  Diet 
of  Sarnen  ;  it  had  refused  to  send 
its  deputies  to  Zurich  ;  the  general 
Diet  threatened  it  with  troops, 
although  Neufchatel  might  well 
have  answered,  that,  as  it  became 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Diet  only  on  the  conditions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  federal  act  of  1815, 
and  as  that  act  had  now  been 
broken  in  upon  by  the  Diet,  and 
that,  too,  a  very  incomplete  Diet, 
the  sovereignty  was  at  an  end. 


The  reformers  of  the  other  cantons 
insisted  on  the  inconvenience  of 
having  a  republican  canton,  over 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
sovereign.  Neufchatel  itself  was 
much  divided.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  legislative  council  of  the 
canton  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  requesting  him  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  for  having  it  entirely  se¬ 
parated  from  the  Swiss  body.  On 
the  other,  a  deputation  conveyed 
to  Berlin  a  petition  signed  by  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  pray¬ 
ing  his  majesty  to  relinquish  the 
sovereignty  of  Neufchatel,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  adequate  indem¬ 
nity,  and  to  allow  the  country 
to  unite  itself  to  Switzerland  as 
an  independent  republic.  Its  de¬ 
puties,  in  the  mean  time,  con¬ 
sented  to  take  their  place  in  the 
Diet,  but  under  a  protest,  that 
they  insisted  on  the  preservation 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
canton  with  regard  to  the  integrity 
of  its  constitution,  and  its  relations 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  prince 
of  Neufchatel. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Italy. — Conspiracy  against  the  King  of  Naples — Conspiracy  in  Pied - 
mont — Papal  States.  Greece. — Proclamation  of  King  Otho — 

Application  for  repayment  of  the  Greek  Loans.  Turkey. — Advance 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha— The  Grand  Vizier  routed  at  Koniah— Envoys 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  obtain  an  Armistice — Turkey  applies  to  Russia 
for  assistance — Suspension  of  Hostilities — Terms  of  Peace  proposed 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt — He  rejects  them — A  Russian  Army  lands  at 
Scutari — The  Sultan  concedes  all  the  demands  of  the  Pacha — Ibra¬ 
him  re-passes  Mount  Taurus— Dependence  of  Turkey  on  Russia . 


ITALY  presents,  during  the 
present  year,  no  event  of  im¬ 
portance,  except  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government  of  Turin.  The 
former  scarcely  bore  a  political 
character,  or,  at  least,  its  means 
were  utterly  contemptible.  The 
principal  conspirators  were  said  to 
have  been  the  four  sons  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  Rossarol,  who,  having  been 
deeply  compromised  in  the  events 
of  1820,  had  sought  refuge  in 
Greece,  where  he  fell  in  the  wars 
for  Greek  independence.  The  king 
of  Naples,  touched  with  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  youth  of  the  four  or¬ 
phans,  not  only  revoked  the  pro¬ 
scription  existing  against  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Rossarol,  but  gave  them 
commissions  in  his  Royal  Guards. 
A  plot  to  assassinate  him,  formed 
by  the  Rossarols,  and  two  or  three 
other  officers,  was  the  reward  of 
his  benevolence.  The  plot  was 
discovered  by  an  attempt  made 
to  gain  over  an  aide-de-camp, 
who  feigned  acquiescence,  and 
having  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  particulars,  revealed  them 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Two  of 


the  conspirators  attempted  to  shoot 
each  other,  on  being  detected. 
One  of  them  was  killed,  and 
the  other  severely  wounded.  All 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  plot 
were  apprehended.  The  Sardinian 
conspiracy  was,  or  was  treated  as 
having  been,  much  more  danger¬ 
ous;  but  it,  too,  was  discovered 
before  it  exploded.  It  existed  at 
different  points  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  Genoa  and  Alexandria. 
A  number  of  arrests  took  place, 
principally  of  young  officers  and 
practitioners  of  the  law ;  and  se¬ 
veral  of  them  suffered  death  under 
the  sentences  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  or  of  military  commissions. 
The  papal  government  seemed  to 
consider  that  it  had  recovered  its 
former  securities;  for,  on  the  ground 
that  plots  against  the  throne  and 
the  altar  had  compelled  it  to  raise 
new  troops,  and  take  foreign  re¬ 
giments  into  its  pay,  it  restored 
various  taxes  which  had  been  re¬ 
duced  or  abolished  in  consequence 
of  the  popular  demands  during  the 
Revolution  of  1831. 

Greece  received  her  young 
king  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
He  landed  at  Nauplia,  attended  by 
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the  body  of  troops  which  had  accom¬ 
panied  him.  However  discontented 
the  Greek  chiefs,,  unaccustomed  to 
subordination,  and  fond  of  power, 
by  whatever  means  acquired, 
might  feel  at  finding  themselves 
subjected  to  a  foreign  prince,  sup¬ 
ported  by  foreign  arms,  king  Otho 
was  received  with  all  due  marks  of 
respect  and  obedience.  He  an¬ 
nounced  himself  to  his  subjects  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
eulogizing  the  mighty  sacrifices 
they  had  made  in  the  cause  of  in¬ 
dependence, — and  painting  the 
anarchy  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  that 
independence  from  being  reaped, 
he  called  upon  them  to  combine 
their  efforts  with  his,  to  the  sole 
end  of  promoting  the  public  good. 
<f  Let  us  not  suffer  the  successes 
obtained  by  your  courage,  your 
perseverance,  your  patriotism,  and 
your  trust  in  Divine  Providence, 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  convulsions 
of  discord  and  anarchy.  Let  not 
your  name,  to  which  so  many 
noble  deeds  have  insured  immor¬ 
tality,  be  stained  by  the  errors  of 
base*  passions,  whatever  may  be 
the  efforts  which  that  great  task 
may  require  of  us.  Our  success 
will  be  an  ample  reward  for  as¬ 
cending  the  throne  of  Greece.  I 
promise  you  to  protect,  conscien¬ 
tiously,  your  religion — to  maintain 
the  laws  with  fidelity — to  admi¬ 
nister  impartial  justice  to  all — and 
to  preserve  intact,  bv  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  God,  your  independence, 
your  liberties,  and  your  rights. 
My  first  cares  have  been  directed 
to  the  re-establishment  and  conso¬ 
lidation  of  tranquillity  and  order, 
that  every  one  may  enjoy  in  peace, 
and  without  fear,  entire  seeuiity, 
forgetting  the  political  errors  of 
the  past.  1  expect,  with  full  con¬ 
fidence,  that  every  one  will  hence¬ 


forth  submit  to  the  laws,  and  to 
those  who  are  charged  to  execute 
them.  Let  every  one  return  to 
his  home ;  I  shall  thereby  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  painful  necessity 
of  pursuing,  with  all  the  rigour 
of  the  laws,  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  and  rebels.  May  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  bless  our  united 
efforts,  and  give  new  lustre  to  this 
noble  country,  the  soil  of  which 
covers  the  ashes  of  the  greatest 
men  recorded  in  history;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  recently 
proved  to  their  cotemporaries,  that 
the  heroism  and  noble  sentiments 
of  their  immortal  ancestors  are 
not  extinguished  in  their  hearts.” 
Russian  intrigue,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  put  down  ;  nor  could  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  factions  be  all 
at  once  deprived  of  a  wish  to  re¬ 
cover  their  former  irregular  power; 
and,  before  the  year  was  over,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  arrest  some 
of  them  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  government  occupied  itself 
in  disbanding  the  irregular  troops, 
organizing  a  new  and  regular 
army,  and  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
vide  something  like  an  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

d'he  disbanding  of  the  irregular 
troops  did  not  contribute  to  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  threw  loose  numbers  of 
savage  men,  ready  to  join  any  mal¬ 
content  chief,  or  form  themselves 
into  bands  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
It  was  men  like  these,  united  with 
Turkish  robbers,  who  sacked  the 
Turkish  town  of  Arta,  in  Epirus. 
They  entered  it  suddenly  during 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  May,  and 
immediately  began  slaughtering 
the  inhabitants,  setting  their 
bouses  on  lire,  or  plundering  them. 
Those  inhabitants  who  wished  to 
save  their  lives  were  forced  to  pay 
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large  sums  of  money ;  such  as 
could  not  satisfy  these  exactions, 
were  unmercifully  massacred  in 
their  own  houses.  The  women 
were  treated  with  the  most  brutal 
barbarity,  and  the  children  mas¬ 
sacred  in  cold  blood.  Several  rich 
inhabitants  were  conveyed  out  of 
the  town  as  hostages,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  their  families  the  mo¬ 
ney  required  of  them.  Some  of 
these  were  murdered  after  the 
money  had  been  paid  down.  Many 
houses  were  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  The  Turkish  authorities 
and  the  small  Turkish  garrison 
fled  to  the  forts.  The  massacre 
lasted  three  days,  after  which  the 
band,  laden  with  booty,  returned 
to  the  mountains.  The  government 
of  Nauplia  immediately  marched 
troops  for  the  tranquillity  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  frontier. 

The  geographical  division  of 
Gi  •eece  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Capo  dTstrias,  was  now  chang¬ 
ed.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
into  ten  departments,  and  each  de¬ 
partment  into  districts.  The  de¬ 
partments  were,  1.  Argolis  and 
Corinth;  2.  Achaia  and  Elis;  3. 
Messene;  4.  Arcadia;  5.  Laconia; 
0.  Acarnania  and  Etolia  $  7.  Locris 
and  Phocis  j  8.  Attica  and  Boe- 
otia  ;  9.  Euboea;  10.  the  Cyclades. 
The  local  government  of  each  de¬ 
partment  was  vested  in  a  Nomarch, 
assisted  by  a  council ;  and  at  the 
head  of  each  circle  or  district  into 
which  they  were  subdivided,  was 
placed  an  Eparch,  with  a  distinct 
board. 

To  the  new  government  money 
was  no  less  necessary  than  military 
strength  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
loan  to  be  raised  for  its  support 
been  guaranteed  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty,  than  the  London  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  bonds  of  the  Greek  loans 
of  1824  and  1825,  in  which  G  recce 


had  been  mercilessly  plundered, 
attempted  to  pounce  upon  it  for 
payment  of  their  accumulated  di¬ 
vidends  since  1826.  They  told  the 
Greek  government,  that  they  came 
as  creditors  to  demand  redress,— 
seeing  it  was  now  to  have  funds  at 
its  disposal, — not  as  petitioners  to 
supplicate  a  favour;  and  if  the 
new  government  did  not  feel  itself 
at  liberty  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  new  loan  towards  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  old,  it 
might  at  least  liquidate  their  claims 
by  a  partial  sale  of  the  national 
lands,  which  were  mortgaged  as 
security,  or  permit  the  bondholders 
to  purchase  those  lands  upon  fair 
terms,  which,  by  attracting  set¬ 
tlers  to  Greece,  would  contribute 
materially  to  its  prosperity-— a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Greece.  The  govern¬ 
ment  answered,  that  none  of  these 
propositions  was  compatible  with 
the  interest  of  Greece,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  loans.  The  new'  loan 
had  been  specially  raised  to  relieve 
the  country  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  not 
to  satisfy  debts  contracted  by  a 
government  not  then  recognized, 
and  before  Greece  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  rank  of  independ¬ 
ent  states,— more  especially  as 
very  grave  objections  might  be 
stated  against  the  old  loans,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  second.  As  to  the 
mortgage,  there  waus  nothing  to 
fix  the  subject  of  it  with  due  pre¬ 
cision.  Greece,  at  that  time,  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  the 
Turkish  troops,  the  extent  of  what 
might  be  called  its  possessions  was 
constantly  changing.  Besides, 
Turkey  still  retained  Candia  and 
Samos,  w  hich,  at  that  time,  were 
considered  to  form  part  of  the 
Greek  state.  With  regard  to  them, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  paying  the 
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mortgage  had  been  transferred  to 
Turkey. 

Turkey*  while  one  of  her  for¬ 
mer  European  provinces  was  thus 
assuming  the  forms  of  a  regular 
and  independent  state,  was  doomed, 
in  another,  to  see  a  rebellious  but 
victorious  vassal  make  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  her  Asiatic  territories,  and 
Constantinople  itself  trembling  be¬ 
fore  the  sword  of  an  approaching 
conqueror.  The  victories  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha,  during  the  preceding 
year,  had  opened  to  him  the  way 
across  Mount  Taurus,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  descending  into  the 
plains  of  Caramania.  The  last  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  empire  were  put  forth 
to  stop  his  further  progress.  An 
army  of  about  60,000  men  was 
drawn  together  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  grand  vizier  himself, 
Redschid  Pacha.  The  vizier, 
dreading,  perhaps,  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  in  the  Egyptian 
camp,  marched  in  quest  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  instead  of  occupying 
some  strong  position,  against  which 
he  might  have  spent  his  force 
in  vain.  Ibrahim,  whose  army  was 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  hardened  to  war,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  victory,  and  led  by  skil¬ 
ful  officers,  had  taken  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  town  of  Koniah, 
where  the  enemy  could  reach  him 
only  through  dangerous  defiles. 
There  the  vizier  attacked  him  on 
the  21st  December,  1832.  The 
main  body  of  the  sultan’s  troops, 
about  42,000  in  number,  chiefly 
Albanians,  and  500  of  the  grand 
vizier’s  household  troops,  under  his 
own  command,  were  to  make  the 
principal  attack  on  the  centre  of 
the  Egyptians,  while  the  Turkish 
cavalry*  divided  into  two  corps  of 
6,000  men  each,  was  to  engagethe 
wings  of  Ibrahim’s  army,  and  at¬ 


tack  when  it  should  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Ibrahim,  divining,  per¬ 
haps,  the  plan  of  his  adversary,  and 
favoured  by  the  defiles,  had  sent 
strong  columns  against  the  grand 
vizier’s  wings,  leaving  in  the 
centre  only  sufficient  troops  to 
cover  his  movements.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  wings  of  the  grand  vizier,  when 
he  impetuously  attacked  the  Turk¬ 
ish  cavalry  and  dispersed  it,  and 
then  attacked  the  grand  vizier  him¬ 
self  on  both  flanks.  Unprepared 
for  This  attack,  and  engaged  with 
the  Egyptian  centre,  which  he  had 
already  broken,  the  vizier  hastily 
collected  some  of  his  best  troops  to 
oppose  the  Egyptians,  but  in  vain. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  make  the 
enemy  pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for 
a  victory,  which  could  not  now  be 
snatched  from  them.  Rallying  a 
body  of  Bosnians  and  Albanians, 
he  threw  himself  at  their  head  on 
the  heaviest  masses  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  Albanians  and  Bosnians 
gave  way,  or,  according  to  many 
accounts,  abandoned  him,  and 
joined  the  enemy.  There  remained 
around  him  only  his  own  house¬ 
hold  troops.  At  the  head  of  these 
he  fought  out  the  day,  till  he  fell 
wounded,  and  was  made  a  pri¬ 
soner.  The  victory  of  Ibrahim  was 
complete,  though  it  was  the  most 
dearly  purchased  that  he  had  j^et 
gained,  and  the  severest  struggle 
in  which  he  had  yet  been  engaged. 
The  battle  lasted  nearly  six  hours; 
the  actual  loss  on  each  side  was 
about  equal;  but  the  Turkish  army 
was  utterly  dissolved.  Besides 
prisoners,  many  of  the  corps  be¬ 
longing  to  it  joined  the  victor ;  the 
fugitives  from  the  field  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  endeavouring  to 
return  to  their  own  homes ;  almost 
the  whole  of  the  artillery,  baggage, 
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and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy* 

The  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
threw  Constantinople  into  con¬ 
sternation  ;  and  its  government,  as 
if  stupified  by  the  blow,  displayed 
no  energy  or  spirit  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
proaching  consequences.  There 
was  no  obstacle  between  Ibrahim 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
he  seemed  only  to  be  waiting  the 
arrival  of  15,000  fresh  troops, 
which  were  on  their  march  through 
Syria  to  join  him,  to  traverse  Ana¬ 
tolia,  and  assail  the  capital  ;  not, 
probably,  with  any  view  of  con¬ 
quest,  but  that,  under  its  walls,  he 
might  dictate  to  the  sultan  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  latter  could 
find  his  preservation  only  in  the 
policy  of  the  European  powers. 
Russia  could  furnish,  from  the 
neighbouring  ports  of  the  Euxine, 
the  most  prompt  and  substantial 
defence ;  Russia  could  send  troops 
when  France  and  England  could 
only  send  ambassadors;  and  Russia 
was  longing  for  the  moment,  when 
despair  would  compel  the  Porte  to 
throw  itself  into  her  arms.  This, 
again,  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  which  England  and  France 
were  anxious  to  avert.  It  was  not 
desirable  for  their  interests,  or  even 
for  those  of  Austria,  that  Turkey 
should  become,  in  every  thing  but 
in  name,  a  mere  dependency  of 
the  Russian  empire.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was,  to  stop  the 
march  of  Ibrahim,  if  possible,  by 
an  armistice.  Early  in  January, 
the  Russian  general  MuraviefF  was 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrian  consul-general 
there,  in  obtaining  from  the  pacha 
an  order  to  his  son  to  suspend  his 
movements  till  a  peace  should  be 
negotiated.  Halil  Pacha  likewise 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  as  envoy 
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from  the  Porte,  to  make  overtures 
for  a  treaty.  Mehemet  Ali  as¬ 
sumed  an  air  of  great  moderation  ; 
received  with  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tions  the  messenger  of  his  defeated 
and  degraded  sovereign ;  acceded 
at  once  to  their  request,  and  sent 
off  instructions  to  Ibrahim  to  stop 
his  march  till  further  orders.  Ibra¬ 
him,  in  the  meantime,  having 
pushed  on  his  advanced  guard  to¬ 
wards  Broussa,  the  fears  of  the 
Sultan  had  induced  him,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  to  apply  to  Russia  for 
assistance  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Russia  readily  complied ;  and  a 
fleet  from  Sebastopol  anchored  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  on 
the  20th  of  February,  to  defend 
the  passage  from  Asia  into  Europe. 
Before  its  arrival,  intelligence  had 
been  received  of  the  favourable 
answer  of  Mehemet,  and  that  thus 
the  immediate  danger  was  over. 
The  Porte,  therefore,  requested, 
that  in  the  meantime,  its  sailing, 
if  possible,  should  be  prevented  ; 
but  that  it  should  “hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  sail  at  the  first  notice, 
without,  however,  weigh  ing  anchor ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  wait 
for  farther  orders  to  this  effect, 
that  if  its  presence  be  found  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  set  out  immediately 
and  arrive  speedily.  That  a  packet 
boat  shall  be  constantly  ready  at 
Bujukdere,  before  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  legation,  in  order,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  give  notice  to  the  fleet. 
The  execution  of  these  measures  is 
with  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
considering  the  kind  intention  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror,  it  is  believed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  completely  to  attain 
the  proposed  object,  that  similar 
measures  shall  be  adopted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  land  force  asked  for 
as  well  as  the  fleet,  in  order  that 
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tlie  auxiliary  corps  may,  in  case  of 
need,  be  at  hand  ;  and  with  respect 
to  its  influence  and  use,  not  be  be¬ 
hind  the  auxiliary  fleet.  This 
corps  may,  therefore,  now  com¬ 
mence  its  advance  along  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  await  the  directions 
which  will  shortly  be  given  to  it, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  our 
friend  the  ambassador,  who  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  them.”  The 
fleet,  however,  had  sailed  before 
the  countermand  had  reached  it, 
and  arrived  three  days  after  this 
latter  arrangement.  Admiral  Rous- 
sin,  the  French  ambassador,  both 
politically  jealous  of  Turkey  being 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  nationally  jealous  of  any 
country  but  his  own  having  any 
share  but  a  subordinate  one  in  any 
important  transaction,  insisted 
strongly,  that  the  fleet  should  be 
immediately  sent  back.  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  however,  did  not  wish  to  part 
with  what  was  his  best  defence,  so 
long  as  Ibrahim  was  so  near,  and  no 
peace  concluded.  In  the  state  of 
uncertainty  and  alarm  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Constantinople,  even  the 
peace  of  the  capital  might  be 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  the 
fleet.  It  was  merely  arranged, 
therefore,  that,  when  the  wind  al¬ 
lowed,  it  should  remove  to  Sizopoli, 
the  harbour  nearest  to  the  channel 
of  Constantinople,  that  it  might  be 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Russia,  at  the 
same  time,  kept  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  transporting  to  the 
same  point  a  large  body  of  troops. 
Having  failed  in  this,  admiral 
Roussin  made  himself  the  princi¬ 
pal  party  in  framing  the  treaty 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Mehemet 
Ali  for  his  acceptance.  After 
many  conferences  between  himself 
and  the  Reis  Eflfendi  (for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador  did  not  seem  to 


intermeddle  with  it)  they  agreed 
upon  a  convention,  which  declared  : 
i(  1.  Ibrahim  Pacha  shall  evacuate 
those  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  which,  on  the  peace  being 
signed,  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
sultan,  to  be  again  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  sovereignty  as  before  the 
war.  2.  The  Russian  fleet  shall 
quit  the  Bosphorus.  3.  Mehemet 
Ali  shall  be  endowed  by  the  Porte 
with  the  vassalage  of  the  districts 
of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  Jerusalem,  and 
Tripoli.  4.  Mehemet  Pacha  shall 
recognise  the  sultan  as  his  lord 
paramount,  and  take  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance.  5.  The  Porte 

will  facilitate,  by  every  means  in 

-  •>  * 

its  power,  the  return  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  G.  The  French 
government  pledges  itself  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  utmost  influence  to  bring 
about  a  convention  on  these  bases 
between  the  Porte  and  Mehemed 
Ali.” — The  third  article  stripped 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  of  no  small 
part  of  his  Syrian  conquests,  and 
by  reserving  to  the  Porte  the 
pachaliek  of  Aleppo,  still  secured 
to  it  a  sure  footing  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Taurus -an  arrangement 
which  formed  no  part  of  the  policy 
of  Mehemet.  An  aide-de-camp  of 
admiral  Roussin  was  despatched 
to  Alexandria  with  the  convention, 
and  lie  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  pacha,  that,  if  he  refused  the 
proffered  terms,  lie  would  himself 
be  attacked  by  a  combined  French 
and  English  fleet. 

On  tlie  8th  of  March,  Mehemet 
Ali  returned  an  answer  to  admiral 
Roussin,  plainly  and  decidedly  re¬ 
jecting  the  proposed  treaty,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  tone  which  displayed 
some  anger  at  being  interfered 
with  by  foreigners :  “  M.  1’Am- 
bassadeur,  I  have  received  the  des¬ 
patch  which  you  have  forwarded 
to  me  by  you?  principal  aide-de- 
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camp.  It  intimates  to  me  that  I 
have  no  right  to  claim  any  other 
territory  than  St.  Jean  d’Acre, 
Jerusalem,  and  Tripoli,  in  Syria ; 
that  1  ought  immediately  to  with¬ 
draw  my  army  ;  and  that,  in  case 
of  refusal,  I  shall  expose  myself  to 
the  most  serious  consequences. 
Your  aide-de-camp,  according  to 
the  instructions  which  you  have 
given  him,  has  added  verbally, 
that  if  I  persist  in  my  pretensions, 
the  combined  French  and  English 
fleets  will  proceed  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt. 

“  Pray,  M.  l’Ambassadeur,  how 
have  you  the  right  to  call  on 
me  to  sacrifice  myself  thus  ? 

**  I  have  in  my  favour  the  whole 
nation.  It  only  rests  with  me  to 
raise  up  Roumelia  and  Anatolia. 
'United  with  my  nation,  I  could 
effect  much.  Master  of  so  many 
countries— victorious  at  all  points 
—when  I  heard  the  organs  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  decree  to  me  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  Syria,  I  retarded  the 
march  of  my  troops,  with  the  sole 
view  of  sparing  a  useless  effusion 
of  blood,  and  consulting  the  dis¬ 
position  of  European  policy.  In 
recompense  for  this,  and  for  the 
moderation  which  I  have  shown, 
and  after  so  many  sacrifices  for  a 
nation  which  had  invited  me, 
which  had  united  itself  with  me, 
and  enabled  me  to  obtain  so  many 
victories- — to  demand  of  me  now 
the  abandonment  of  the  country 
which  I  occupy,  and  that  I  shall 
withdraw  my  army  into  a  small 
province  composed  of  four  districts, 
which  you  call  pachalicks — is  not 
th  is  pronouncing  against  me  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  political  death  ? 

“  Rut  I  feel  confident,  that 
France  and  England  will  not  deny 
me  justice.  They  will  acknowledge 
my  rights.  Their  honour  is  op¬ 
posed  to  This  step.  But  if,  unhap¬ 


pily,  I  am  wholly  deceived  in  this 
expectation,  I  will  submit  myself, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  the 
will  of  God,  and,  preferring  an 
honourable  death  to  ignominy, 
joyfully  devote  myself  for  the 
cause  of  my  nation,  happy  to  con¬ 
secrate  to  it;  the  last  breath  of  my 
life.  Upon  this  I  am  determined, 
and  history  offers  more  than  one 
example  of  a  similar  immolation. 

“  Under  all  circumstances,  J 
hope  that  your  excellency  will  re¬ 
cognise  the  justice  of  my  rights, 
and  recommend  the  acceptance 
of  the  last  propositions  which  I 
have  made  through  the  medium  of 
his  excellency,  Halil  Pacha.” 

These  propositions  included  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli,  which  made 
him  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and  the  adjoining  district  of  Ada¬ 
na,  which  brought  him  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 

While  he  returned  this  answer 
to  the  diplomatists,  he  sent  orders 
to  Ibrahim  to  advance,  and  con¬ 
clude  no  peace  on  any  other  terms. 
Ibrahim  immediately  pushed  on 
from  Kintakia,  as  soon  as  he  could 
concentrate  his  forces.  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  once  more  in  dismay. 
The  Russian  ambassador  was  again 
requested  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
a  fleet  and  army.  Both  were  in 
readiness.  Before  the  end  of 
April,  15,000  Russians  had  been 
landed  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  where  they  en¬ 
camped  between  Ibrahim  and  the 
Bosphorus.  A  more  numerous 
army  was  on  its  march  from  the 
Danube,  while  a  Russian  fleet 
guarded  the  Bosphorus  itself,  it 
manifestly  was  not  the  interest  of 
Russia,  that  Ibrahim,  by  receding 
from  his  demands,  or  the  sultan’s, 
by  granting  them,  should  shorten 
the  duration  of  her  protectorate.  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  other  now- 
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ers,  again,  that  every  pretext  for 
the  presence  of  the  Russians  should 
be  removed.  The  sultan  wavered, 
as  one  party  or  the  other  prevailed 
with  him.  He  was  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  dangers  of  being 
dependent  on  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  his  powerful  ally  5  he  was  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
but  he  had  found,  that  the  other 
powers  defended  him  only  with 
despatches,  to  which  his  victorious 
vassal  paid  no  regard.  Moreover, 
he  was  apprehensive,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ibrahim  at  Scutari 
would  be  the  signal  of  a  revolt  in 
the  capital,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  the  Russian  army  to  prevent 
Scutari  from  becoming  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Ibrahim,  who  kept 
himself  in  his  advanced  position, 
ready  for  action. 

The  wish,  however,  to  get  rid, 
both  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  induced  him  to 
grant  to  Mehemed  part  of  his  ad¬ 
ditional  demands.  M.  Varennes 
was  authorised  to  proceed  to  the 
Egyptian  head-quarters,  and  con¬ 
cede  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo.  Ibra¬ 
him,  however,  insisted  immovably 
on  receiving  likewise  the  district  of 
Adana.  To  his  father  it  was  of  im¬ 
mense  importance,  because  it  sup¬ 
plies,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  in¬ 
exhaustible  stores  of  timber  for  ship¬ 
building,  and  this  was  the  very  rea¬ 
son  why  the  sultan  was  unwilling  to 
grant  it.  Ibrahim,  however,  con¬ 
sented  to  remain  where  he  was, 
till  the  negociator  should  return  to 
Constantinople  for  new  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  sultan,  at  last,  found  it 
necessary  or  prudent  to  comply. 
Military  operations  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  Russia  and  the  Egyptians, 
would  only  have  thrown  him  more 
completely  into  the  power  of  the 
former.  On  the  5th  of  May,  he 
gave  up  Adana,  and  solemnly  con- 
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firmed  it,  along  with  the  whole  of 
Syria,  to  Mehemet  Ali ;  granting, 
at  the  same  time,  an  amnesty  to 
all  its  inhabitants,  for  the  conduct 
which  they  might  have  followed 
during  the  expedition  of  Ibrahim. 
The  pacha  of  Egypt  had  now  made 
himself  a  more  powerful  monarch 
than  his  nominal  master.  He  was 
master,  from  the  limits  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
had  shown  that,  at  his  pleasure,  he 
could  make  the  sultan  tremble 
within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
Ibrahim  began  his  retrograde  move¬ 
ment.  By  the  end  of  July,  he  had 
recrossed  Mount  Taurus,  and  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  his  engineers 
in  fortifying  the  important  passes 
in  the  district  of  Adana.  So  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  quit¬ 
ted  Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  troops 
and  squadron  likewise  took  their 
departure  ;  the  march  of  the  army 
from  the  Danube  had  already  been 
countermanded.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Russia  was  now  established; 
Constantinople  had  been  within 
her  grasp ;  the  sultan  had  been 
made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  de¬ 
pendence  ;  his  policy  was  now  be¬ 
come  subservient  to  Russia.  The 
two  powers  soon  afterwards  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Russia 
was  to  aid  the  sultan  in  repressing 
all  disturbances,  and  the  sultan 
was  to  shut  the  Dardanelles,  in 
particular  circumstances,  against 
all  other  nations.  England  and 
France  complained,  that  such  a 
treaty  should  have  been  concluded 
without  their  concurrence,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  fleet  near  the 
sea  of  Marmora  ;  but  their  remon¬ 
strances  were  unheeded,  and  their 
fleets  returned.  The  popular  and 
prophetic  belief  of  the  Byzantines, 
in  the  days  of  the  Porphyrogenitae, 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
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its  fulfilment.  Gibbon,  when  re¬ 
cording  the  invasions  in  which, 
during  the  tenth  century,  the  sa¬ 
vage  warriors  of  the  original  Rus¬ 
sian  provinces,  descending  the 
Dnieper  in  coracles  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  beech  or  a  wil¬ 
low,  imposed  tribute  on  the  east¬ 
ern  empire,  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  capital,  “  the  vulgar  of  every 
rank  asserted  and  believed,  that  an 
equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of 
Taurus,  was  secretly  inscribed  with 
a  prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in 
the  last  days,  should  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  Constantinople/’  In  our  own 
time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead 
of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes, 
has  circumnavigated  the  continent 
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of  Europe ;  and  the  Turkish  capi¬ 
tal  has  been  threatened  by  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  strong  and  lofty  ships  of 
war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval 
science,  and  thundering  artillery, 
could  have  sunk  or  scattered  an 
hundred  canoes,  such  as  those  of 
their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  may  yet  behold 
the  accomplishment  of  the  predic¬ 
tion  —  of  a  rare  prediction,  of 
which  the  style  is  unambiguous, 
and  the  date  unquestionable.”  The 
generation  of  the  historian  did  not 
behold  it ;  but  the  generation  that 
followed,  has  witnessed  at  least  the 
deep  and  distinct  shadow  of  the 
coming  event. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

*  )  v  -■r-  '  j  v  4  »  UM  r  HI 

United  States. —  Dissensions  as  to  the  Tariff  La w— Proceedings  of 
South  Carolina — Message  of  the  President  on  the  subject—  The  new 
Tariff  Law  proposed  by  the  Go vernment— Mr .  Clay's  Tariff  Law- 
Compromise  between  the  adverse  parties — Close  of  the  Session  of 
Congress  —  Hostility  of  the  President  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — Withdrawal  of  the  Public  Deposits  from  that  Establishment . 
— Brazil. — Insurrection  in  the  Province  of  Minas — Revolt  at  Bahia 
— Message  of  the  Regency  to  Congress,  regarding  the  Return  of  Don 
Pedro. — Buenos  Ayres. — Partial  Insurrections  —  Dispute  with 
England  regarding  the  Falkland.  Islands.  — Colombia.  — Peace 
concluded  between  New  Granada  and  the  Equator — Conspiracy  at 
Bogota— Colombian  debt. — Mexico.  —  The  hostile  Generals  unite — 
The  Garrison  of  Mexico  declare  in  their  favour ,  and  against  the 
Government — Santanna  elected  President — Rebellion  of  the  Pro- 
nunziados — ■ Military  Operations — Suppression  of  the  Rebellion — 
Texas. 


THE  United  States  continued 
to  be  agitated  by  the  dissen¬ 
sions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
aversion  of  the  southern  members 
of  the  union  to  the  existing  tariff, 
and  the  measures  of  open  resist¬ 
ance  to  t lie  general  government 
which  South  Carolina  had  adopted. 
While  the  president  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  Congress,  and 
avowed  his  determination  to  sub¬ 
due  all  resistance  to  the  federal 
authority,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  blend  conciliation  with  menace, 
and  to  alleviate  the  grievances  of 
which  the  nullificrs  complained. 
With  this  view,  towards  the  close 
of  December,  1832,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives,  substituting  for  the 
obnoxious  tariff  new  and  lower 
rates  of  duties,  from  and  after  the 
3rd  of  March,  1833.  On  almost 


all  manufactured  articles,  the  pro¬ 
posed  reductions  were  considerable, 
particularly  on  cottons,  woollens, 
and  iron  ;  and  the  bill  was  evi¬ 
dently  framed  for  the  relief  of  the 
southern  states ;  the  diminution 
of  duties  which  it  proposed  being 
greatest  on  the  articles  consumed 
by  them,  and  especially  on  those 
manufactured  goods  which  they 
used  for  the  clothing  of  their  slaves. 
This  proceeding,  however,  did  not 
abate  the  violence  of  the  nullifiers 
of  South  Carolina.  The  legislature 
of  that  state  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  proclamation  which 
the  president  had  issued  in  De¬ 
cember,  1832;  and  that  committee 
made  a  report,  which  expressed 
even  more  than  their  former  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  It  denounced  the  doctrines 
and  purposes  of  the  proclamation 
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as  (i  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 

o 

states,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people:”  it  hurled  back  upon  the 
president  the  menaces  of  armed 
violence ;  and  declared  the  un¬ 
alterable  purpose  of  the  people  to 
repel  force  by  force,  should  the 
troops  of  the  union  attempt  to  in¬ 
vade  their  territory.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  adopted  this  report,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  act  upon  it,  by  making 
preparations  for  resistance:  while 
the  governor,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  warning  the  people  of  Ca¬ 
rolina  against  the  attempt  of  the 
President  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance— exhorting  them 
to  disregard  his  menaces,  and  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  state 
against  his  arbitrary  measures — 
and  directing  the  volunteers  and 
the  militia  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice  in  defence  of  the 
nullifying  ordinance.  Meetings 
were  held,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  inflamed  by  the 
most  violent  harangues.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Carolinians  was,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  resist  the 
revenue  laws  enacted  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  legislature,  whenever  they 
deemed  them  unequal  or  oppress¬ 
ive,— that  they  were  the  sole 
judges  of  that  inequality  or  op¬ 
pression, — that,  on  this  point,  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  ju¬ 
dicature  and  the  enactments  of 
the  Congress  were  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed, — that  they  had  a  right  to  im¬ 
pose  severe  penalties  on  their  own 
state  population  for  complying 
with  the  laws  of  the  Union, — and 
that  if  the  foi  *ccs  of  the  Confe¬ 
deracy  threatened  to  invade  their 
territory,  or  its  vessels  obstructed 
their  ports,  they  had  an  indefeasi¬ 


ble  right  to  declare  themselves  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  remaining  states, 
and  to  resume  their  undivided,  un 
limited  sovereignty.  Their  prin¬ 
ciple  was  not  only,  that,  in  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Confederacy,  they 
reserved  certain  rights,  but  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  break  off 
from  the  Union,  and  resume  their 
independence  at  their  pleasure. 

These  proceedings  drew  from 
the  President,  in  the  month  of 
January,  a  message  to  Congress, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
supporting  the  laws  and  authority 
of  the  Union.  “  South  Carolina/’ 
(said  he,)  presents  herself  in  the 
attitude  of  hostile  preparation,  and 
ready  even  for  military  violence,  if 
need  be,  to  enforce  her  laws  for 
preventing  the  collection  of  the 
duties  within  her  limits.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  such  as  these  must  be 
distinguished  from  menaces  of  un¬ 
lawful  resistance  by  irregular  bodies 
of  people,  who,  acting  under  tem¬ 
porary  delusion,  may  be  restrained 
by  reflection  and  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  from  the  commission 
of  actual  outrage.  In  the  present 
instance,  aggression  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  committed  when  it  is 
officially  authorized,  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  it  fully  provided.”  In 
opposition  to  the  subversive  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  nullifiers  the  Pre¬ 
sident  maintained,  as  he  had  done 
in  his  proclamation,  that  the 
American  Union  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  Confederacy  of 
independent  states,  and  that  no 
one  state  could  withdraw  itself 
from  its  obligations,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure*  <f  The  right 
of  a  people  of  a  single  state 
to  absolve  themselves  at  will, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  states,  from  their  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
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in  ill  ions  composing  the  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged.  Such 
authority  is  believed  to  be  utterly 
repugnant  both  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  general  government 
is  founded,  and  to  the  objects 
which  it  was  expressly  formed  to 
attain/’  Oppression  alone  could 
justify  the  extreme  step  menaced 
by  the  Carolinians ;  and  oppres¬ 
sion  had  not  been  endured  ;  for 
the  taxes  hitherto  levied  had  been 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  “  The  long  sanction,” 
said  he,  u  which  they  received 
from  the  proper  authorities,  and 
from  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
unexampled  growth  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  so  many  millions  of 
freemen,  attest  that  no  such  op¬ 
pression  as  would  justify  or  even 
palliate  resistance  can  be  imputed 
either  to  the  present  policy  or  past 
measures  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment/’  After  establishing  the  right 
of  &oneral  government  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Union,  and  to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  decrees,  the  President 
proceeded  to  state  the  extent  of 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  to  suggest  such  as  it  might  be 
further  necessary  to  provide.  Plis 
suggestions  and  recommendations 
were  temperate,  and  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  collision,  and  to 
throw  the  odium  of  aggression  on 
the  adverse  party.  The  Custom¬ 
house  at  Charleston  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Fort  Pinkney,  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  collectors. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  there 
was  any  port  at  which  the  duties 
could  not  be  collected,  he  asked 
leave  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
such  port,  and  to  transfer  them 
to  some  more  secure  place.  Col¬ 
lectors  of  customs  were  to  be 
empowered  to  retain  the  custody 


of  vessels  till  the  duties  were 
paid.  If  the  judicature  of  the 
state  of  Carolina  should  interpose, 
its  decisions  were  to  be  overruled 
by  those  of  the  federal  judges, 
who  were  the  only  authority  in 
such  matters.  ci  Neither  the  pro¬ 
cess,”  said  he,  u  nor  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  local  tribunals,  can 
be  respected  consistently  with  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  or  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  citizen.  If 
they  be  submitted  to,  the  protec¬ 
tion  due  from  the  government  to 
its  officers  and  citizens  is  with¬ 
held,  and  there  is  at  once  an  end 
not  only  of  the  laws,  but  of  the 
Union.”  All  persons  injured  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  Carolinian 
ordinance  while  executing  their 
duties  as  agents  of  the  Union, 
were  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Union,  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  federal  tribunals. 
These,  with  some  other  measures 
of  less  importance,  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  laws,  un¬ 
less  the  military  force  of  the  Caro¬ 
linians  should  be  called  out  to  resist 
the  officers  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  in  that  event,  some 
modifications  were  suggested  of 
the  act  of  1795  (for  repressing 
state  resistance),  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  existing  emergency. 
A  bill  too  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  for  more  effectually  en¬ 
forcing  the  collection  of  the  duties 
of  customs. 

Intermediate  between  the  nulli- 
fiers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  other,  stood  a 
very  powerful  portion  of  the  Union, 
who,  though  ecpially  anxious  with 
the  people  of  Carolina  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tariff,  deemed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  state  too  pre¬ 
cipitate  and  violent,  and  repudiated 
alike  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the 
President,  and  those  avowed  by 
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the  Carolinian  convention.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  state  of 
Virginia,  in  which,  after  a  debate 
of  three  weeks,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  adopted,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  resolutions,*  requesting 
the  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
to  rescind  or  suspend  the  nullify¬ 
ing  ordinance,  and  the  Congress 
to  modify  the  tariff  laws.  Within 
a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Caroli¬ 
nians  postponed  the  commence¬ 


*  The  following-  are  the  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice  : — 

“  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
actuated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  common 
country,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  people  of  each  and  every  state  of 
the  Union,  as  a  guarantee  that  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Congress  will  so  modify 
the  laws  usually  called  the  ‘Tariff  Laws’ 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of 
complaint  to  the  people  of  any  particular 
state  ;  believing  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  mistaken  in  supposing,  that 
Congress  will  afford  them  no  relief  from 
the  laws  in  question,  especially  upon  the 
auspicious  approach  of  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt ;  confident  that 
they  are  too  strongly  attached  to  the 
union  of  these  states  to  endanger  or  dis¬ 
solve  it,  whilst  they  have  any  hope  of 
obtaining  the  relief  which  they  desire 
by  regular  and  peaceful  measures  ;  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  will  listen  willingly 
and  respectfully  to  the  voice  of  Virginia, 
affectionately  and  earnestly  urged,  that 
they  would  await  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
certed  and  vigorous  effort  of  the  friends 
of  union  and  peace  to  effect  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  public  differences,  now  unhappily 
existing ;  regarding  a  resort  to  force  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  as  a  measure  which  nothing 
but  extreme  necessity  can  justify  or  ex¬ 
cuse  in  either ;  but  apprehensive,  at  the 
same  time,  that  violence  may  occur  which 
may  eventuate  in  consequences  that  all 
will  deplore,  unless  South  Carolina  will 
consent  to  rescind  her  late  ordinance,  or 
to  suspend  its  operation  : 

“1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  this  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  in  the  name  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  the 


ment  of  the  operation  of  the 
nullifying  ordinance  from  the 
1st  of  February  to  the  3rd  of 
March. 

The  modified  tariff  law,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
government,  gave  satisfaction  to 
neither  party ;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  engaged  in 
vain  discussions  upon  its  regulations 
for  nearly  two  months.  The  en¬ 
forcing  bill  occupied  the  Senate, 


competent  authorities  of  Soutli  Carolina 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and 
respectfully  requested  to  rescind  the 
ordinance  of  their  late  convention,  or  to 
suspend  its  operation  until  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress. 

“2.  Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  they  are  here¬ 
by  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested 
so  to  modify  the  tariff  laws  as  to  effect  a 
gradual  but  early  reduction  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  General  Government  to 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditure 
thereof. 

“  3.  Resolved,  that  the  v^‘vnje  0f 
Virginia  expect,  and,  in  the  op.  of 
this  General  Assembly,  have  a  right  to 
expect,  that  the  General  Government 
and  the  government  of  South  Carolina, 
and  all  persons  acting  under  the  authority 
of  either,  will  abstain  from  all  acts  cal¬ 
culated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  Union.” 

The  following  resolution,  which  had 
passed  the  house  on  the  preceding  day, 
was  appended  to  the  above  : — 

“  Resolved,  that  the  doctrines  of  state 
sovereignty,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1798,  and  sustained  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  1799,  are  the  true  doctrines  of 
republicanism,  and  the  said  resolutions 
and  report  are  hereunto  appended  as  the 
decided  opinions  of  the  present  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  contain  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
cur  in  the  exposition  of  them  which  has 
been  given  by  the  convention  and  legis¬ 
lature  of  South  Carolina  ;  nor  do  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  1798,  or  the  report  of  1799, 
sanction  all  the  principles  assumed  by 
the  President  in  his  recent  proclamation, 
but  are  in  direct  conflict  with  many  of 
them*” 
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not  Jess  fruitlessly,  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  session 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  termination 
not  only  of  the  session,  but  of  the 
22nd  Congress,  was  to  take  place 
on  the  2nd  of  March;  and,  though 
a  new  election  and  a  long  inter¬ 
ruption  of  legislative  labours  were 
to  intervene,  nothing  had  been 
effected  to  conciliate  the  southern 
states,  or  to  quell  the  threatened 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina.  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Clay,  by 
way  of  compromise,  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  new  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate, 
which  met  with  the  support  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  of  other  senators 
from  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union.  The  first  section  of  this 
bill  fixed  all  duties  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  after  1842 ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  gradual  reduction 
to  that  rate,  by  taking  off  every 
two  years  during  eight  years  10 
per  cent  of  the  excess  over  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  afterwards 
removing  one-half  of  the  still  re¬ 
maining  excess  in  1841,  and  the 
other  in  1842.  The  second  section 
placed  a  present  duty  of  50  per 
cent  on  woollens,  negro  cloths,  &c., 
subject,  in  like  manner,  to  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  third  section  required 
the  payment  of  all  duties  in  cash 
after  September  40,  1842,  when 
all  articles  subject  to  duty  should 
pay  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
fourth  section  exempted  from  duty, 
linens  bleached  and  unbleached ; 
silks  from  this  side  the  ("ape  of 
Good  Hope,  worsted  stuff  goods, 
and  all  other  articles  of  silk  and 
worsted ;  and  the  fifth  exempted 
from  duty,  after  1842,  opium,  raw 
cotton,  quick-silver,  &c. 

This  bill,  being  a  money  bill, 
could  not  originate  in  the  Senate ; 
but,  having  been  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  there  as  the  pledge  of  peace, 


was  introduced,  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment,  into  the  tariff  bill  in  the 
other  house,  and  being  there  agreed 
to,  in  two  or  three  sittings,  was 
sent  back,  as  a  new  bill,  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  passed  without 
much  opposition.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  enforcing  bill  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Senate  with  the 
same  favour  as  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  received  the  new  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  tariff  suggested 
by  the  senators. 

The  votes  on  these  two  bills 
were  important,  as  indications  of 
the  separation  in  political  feeling 
which  had  grown  up  between  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  Union,  from 
the  real  or  supposed  incompatibi¬ 
lity  of  their  respective  interests, 
independently  of  party  spirit.  Mr. 
Clay’s  tariff  bill  was  opposed  by 
28  out  of  38  votes  in  the  northern 
states,  and  by  47  out  of  71  in  the 
eastern,  while,  in  the  southern,  it 
was  supported  by  55  out  of  50, 
and,  in  the  western,  by  31  out  of 
39.  On  the  contrary,  the  enforcing 
bill  was  supported  by  30  out  of  37 
votes  in  the  northern,  and  by  00 
out  of  07  in  the  eastern  states  ;  in 
the  southern  32  out  of  50  opposed 
it,  and,  in  the  western,  7  out  of 
30.  Including  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  152  voted  for  the  tariff 
bill,  and  only  100  against  it;  and 
172  for  the  enforcing  bill,  and  48 
against  it. 

The  session  of  Congress  closed 
on  the  2nd  of  March ;  and,  on 
the  4th,  an  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  general  Jackson  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives,  on 
commencing  the  second  period  of 
his  presidency.  It  was  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  recommending  union  to 
the  states,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
dangers  they  would  incur  by  sepa¬ 
ration  from  or  disagreement  with 
each  other. 
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The  antipathy  of  the  President 
to  the  hank  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  induced  him,  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  put  his  veto  on 
the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  though  the  measure  had 
received  the  sanction,  both  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  appeared  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  force  ;  and  was 
manifested  by  measures  of  a  very 
decided  character.  That  national 
establishment  had  been  set  up  in 
1816,  and  then  received  a  charter 
for  twenty  years.  Its  capital  was 
fixed  at  35,000,000  dollars ;  to¬ 
wards  which  the  government  was 
authorized  to  subscribe  seven  mil¬ 
lions,  enjoying  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  profits.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  cumber  of  failures  of  banks 
had  previously  taken  place  in  nearly 
every  commercial  state  of  the 
Union  ;  the  exchange  against  the 
notes  of  the  provincial  banks,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  debasement  of 
the  currency,  amounted  in  most 
cases  to  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent  ;  financial  and  trad¬ 
ing  transactions  were  thus  far  ren¬ 
dered  inconvenient  and  uncertain  ; 
cash  payments  were  little  known  ; 
paper  obligations,  for  sums  so  low 
as  a  shilling  or  lialf-a-crown  in 
value,  were  current ;  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  in  the  trading 
community,  and  the  government 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  means  of  an  easy 
intercourse  between  the  Treasury 
at  Washington,  and  the  Custom¬ 
house  offices  at  the  distant  ports. 
The  chartered  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  founded  with  the  hope 
of  mitigating  or  removing  these 
evils.  It  was  intended  to  secure 
an  equal  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  different  states  of  the  Union, 
— to  facilitate  pecuniary  transac¬ 
tions  among  the  trading  part  of 
the  confederated  community, — to 
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render  more  secure,  economical, 
and  rapid,  the  transmission  of  the 
public  revenue  from  the  most  distant 
states  of  the  Union  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  —  to  check  or  control  the 
operations  of  the  local  banks,— to 
establish  a  more  uniform  system 
of  currency, — and  to  enable  the 
government  to  effect  its  payments 
with  greater  frugality  and  expe¬ 
dition.  To  accomplish  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  parent  institution  estab¬ 
lished  more  or  fewer  branches  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
collected  a  store  of  the  precious 
metals  at  its  different  counting- 
houses,  and  in  its  operations  regu¬ 
lated  the  issues  of  paper  by  a 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  The  general  opinion 
was,  that  it  had  fully  answered  the 
purposes  of  its  institution.  From 
the  date  of  its  erection,  the  gene¬ 
ral  currency  of  the  country  had 
been  improved;  the  local  banks 
had  been  obliged  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  by  an  adequate  reserve  of 
specie  or  bullion  ;  the  exchanges 
with  Europe  had  become  less 
unequal  and  fluctuating  ;  and  the 
government  revenue  had  been  col¬ 
lected  and  transmitted  with  more 
expedition,  and  at  less  expense. 
The  charter  of  the  company  would 
expire  in  the  beginning  of  183b; 
and  President  Jackson  had  decided 
that  its  exclusive  privileges  or 
facilities  should  not  be  renewed. 
After  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  char¬ 
ter,  by  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  after 
the  publication  of  several  very 
able  reports,  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  renewal  of  the  charter.  The 
President  having  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  prevent  such  a 
result, — having  in  his  annual  mes¬ 
sages  for  two  years  previously  de« 
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nounced  the  establishment, —put 
his  veto  on  the  measure;  and  in 
the  paper  which  expressed  and 
justified  the  grounds  of  his  nega¬ 
tive,  he  insinuated  a  suspicion 
against  the  solvency  of  the  obnox¬ 
ious  institution.  In  the  present 
year,  he  went  still  further,  and 
gave  orders  to  withdraw  the  go¬ 
vernment  deposits  from  the  federal 
institution,  and  its  branches,  and 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  local 
banks :  and  in  justification  of  this 
measure,  he,  on  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  addressed  to  the  Cabinet 
a  very  long  and  argumentative 

*  The  following  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  passages  of  this  singular  document. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  motive  of  the  Bank  in  asking 
for  a  recharter  at  that  Session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  (session  of  1832)  was  to  make  it  a 
leading  question  in  the  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  the  ensuing 
November  ;  and  all  steps  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  were  taken  to  procure  from  the 
people  a  reversal  of  the  President’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

Although  the  charter  was  approaching 
its  termination,  and  the  Bank  was  aware 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  the  public  deposits  as  fast 
as  they  accrued  in  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt ;  yet  it  did  extend  its  loans 
from  January,  1831,  to  May,  1832,  from 
42,402,304  24  dollars  to  70,428,070  72 
dollars,  being  an  increase  of  28,025,7 66  48 
dollars  in  sixteen  months.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed,  that  the  leading  object 
of  this  immense  extension  of  its  loans 
was  to  bring  as  largo  a  portion  of  the 
people  as  possible  under  its  power  and 
influence  ;  and  it  has  been  disclosed  that 
some  of  the  largest  sums  were  granted 
on  very  unusual  terms  to  conductors 
of  the  public  press.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  motive  was  made  manifest  by 
the  nominal  or  insufficient  security  taken 
for  the  loans,  by  the  large  amounts  dis¬ 
counted,  by  the  extraordinary  time 
allowed  for  payment,  and  especially  by 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  the  accommodation. 

Having  taken  these  preliminary  steps 
to  obtain  control  over  public  opinion, 
the  Bank  came  into  Congress,  and  asked 
a  new  charter.  The  object  avowed  by 
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paper.*  His  principal  charges 
against  the  bank  were,  that  they 
had  employed  means  to  retard  the 
redemption  of  part  of  the  public 
debt,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  monies  which  should  have  been 
applied  to  that  redemption ;  and 
that  they  had  exerted  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  misapplied  their  funds 
in  controlling  the  u  hireling  press” 
of  the  country.  The  accusations 
were  denied;  and  it  was  contend¬ 
ed,  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
well  founded,  the  law  did  not  give 
the  President  the  prerogative  of 
withdrawing  the  public  deposits 

many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Bank  was, 
to  put  the  President  to  the  test,  that  the 
country  might  know  his  final  determin¬ 
ation  relative  to  the  Bank,  prior  to  the 
ensuing  election.  Many  documents  and 
articles  were  printed  and  circulated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bank,  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  favourable  decision  upon  its 
pretensions.  Those  whom  the  Bank 
appears  to  have  made  its  debtors  for  the 
special  occasion,  were  warned  of  the 
ruin  which  awaited  them,  should  the 
President  be  sustained,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  alarm  the  whole  people 
by  painting  the  depression  in  the  price 
of  property  and  produce,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  loss,  inconvenience,  and  distress, 
which  it  was  represented,  would  imme¬ 
diately  follow  the  re-election  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  in  opposition  to  the  bank. 

Can  it  now  be  said,  that  the  question 
of  a  recharter  of  the  Bank  was  not  de¬ 
cided  at  the  election  which  ensued  I 
Had  the  veto  been  equivocal,  or  had  it 
not  covered  the  whole  ground, — if  it  had 
merely  taken  exceptions  to  the  details 
of  the  bill,  or  to  the  time  of  its  passage, 
— if  it  had  not  met  the  whole  ground  of 
constitutionality  and  expediency,  then 
there  might  have  been  some  plausibility 
for  the  allegation,  that  the  question  was 
not  decided  by  the  people.  It  was  to 
compel  the  President  to  take  his  stand, 
that  the  question  was  brought  forward 
at  that  particular  time.  He  met  the 
challenge,  willingly  took  the  position 
into  which  his  adversaries  sought  to 
force  him,  and  frankly  declared  his  un¬ 
alterable  opposition  to  the  Bank,  as 
being  both  unconstitutional  and  inexpe¬ 
dient,  On  that  ground  the  case  was 
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from  the  national  establishment, 
and  intrusting  them  to  local 


argued  to  the  people  ;  and  now  that  the 
people  have  sustained  the  President,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  array  of  influence  and 
power  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  it  is  too  late,  he  confidently  thinks, 
to  say  that  the  question  has  not  been 
decided.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  President  considers  his  re- 
election  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
against  the  bank. 

*  *  m  * 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half  to  the  termination  of  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  decision  of  the  country, 
that  it  shall  then  cease  to  exist,  and 
no  man,  the  President  believes,  has 
reasonable  ground  for  expectation,  that 
any  other  bank  of  the  United  States  will 

be  created  by  a  Congress. 

#  *  #  # 

It  being  the  duty  of  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  to  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  subject  to  the  future  action  of 
the  legislative  power,  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  deposits  shall  remain  in  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  until  the  end  of  its 
existence,  or  be  withdrawn  some  time 
before,  the  President  felt  himself  bound 
to  examine  the  question  carefully  and 
deliberately,  in  order  to  make  up  his 
judgment  on  the  subject ;  and  in  his 
opinion,  the  near  approach  of  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  the  charter,  and  the  public  con¬ 
siderations  heretofore  mentioned,  are  of 
themselves  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  with  out  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  or  their  safety 
in  its  keeping. 

But  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  may 
be  found  other  reasons  very  imperative 
in  their  character ;  and  which  require 
prompt  action.  Developments  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  of  its  faithless¬ 
ness  as  a  public  agent,  its  misapplication 
of  public  funds,  its  interference  in  elec¬ 
tions,  its  efforts  by  the  machinery  of 
committees  to  deprive  the  government 
directors  of  a  full  knowledge  of  its  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and,  above  all,  its  flagrant  mis¬ 
conduct  as  recently  and  unexpectedly 
disclosed  in  placing  all  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  including  the  money  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  at  the  disposition  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  as  means  of  operating 
upon  public  opinion,  and  procuring  a 
new  charter  without  requiring  him  to 


banks.  But,,  on  whichever  side 
the  right  and  law  might  be,  the 

render  a  voucher  for  their  disbursement. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  which 
justify  these  charges,  and  which  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  and 
the  President,  will,  he  thinks,  remove 
every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  pursue. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  sixteen  months, 
ending  in  May  1832,  the  bank  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  loans  more  than  28,000,000 
dollars,  although  it  knew  the  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  appropriate  most  of  its 
large  deposits  during  that  year  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  It  was  in  May, 
1832,  that  its  loan  arrived  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  in  the  preceding  March,  so 
sensible  was  the  bank,  that  it  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  over  the  public  deposits 
wdien  it  would  be  required  by  tlie  go¬ 
vernment,  that  it  commenced  a  secret 
negotiation  without  the  approbation  or 
knowledge  of  the  government  with  the 
agents,  for  about  2,700,000  dollars  of  the 
three  per  cent  stocks  held  in  Holland, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  them  not  to 
come  forward  for  payment  for  one  or 
more  years  after  notice  should  be  given 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
arrangement  would  have  enabled  the 
bank  to  keep  and  use  during  that  time 
the  public  money  set  apart  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  stocks. 

After  this  negotiation  had  commenced, 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  informed 
the  bank  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pay 
off  one  half  of  the  three  per  cents  on  the 
1st  of  the  succeeding  July,  which 
amounted  to  about  6,500,000  dollars. 
The  president  of  the  bank,  although  the 
committee  of  investigation  was  then  look¬ 
ing  into  its  affairs  at  Philadelphia,  came 
immediately  to  Washington,  and  upon 
representing  that  the  Bank  was  desirous 
of  accommodating  the  importing  mer¬ 
chants  at  New  York  (which  it  failed  to 
do)  and  undertaking  to  pay  the  interest 
itself,  procured  the  consent  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  after  consulting  with  the  President, 
to  postpone  the  payment  until  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  1st  of  October. 

Conscious,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
quarter,  the  bank  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  over  the  deposits,  and  that  further 
indulgence  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
government,  an  agent  was  despatched  to 
England  secretly  to  negotiate  with  the 
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conduct  of  the  President  led  to 
disastrous  results  in  the  mercan- 


holders  of  the  public  debt  in  Europe' 
and.  induce  them  by  the  offer  of  an  equal 
or  higher  interest  than  that  paid  by  the 
government,  to  hold  back  their  claims 
for  one  year,  during  which  the  bank  ex¬ 
pected  thus  to  retain  the  use  of  5,000,000 
dollars  of  public  money,  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  set  apart  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  that  debt.  rl  he  agent  made  an 
arrangement  on  terms,  in  part,  which 
were  in  direct  violation  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank  ;  and  when  some  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  this  secret  negotiation  acci¬ 
dentally  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  government,  then,  and 
not  before,  so  much  of  it  as  was  palpably 
in  violation  of  the  charter  was  disavow¬ 
ed  !  A  modification  of  the  rest  was 
attempted,  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
certificates  without  payment  of  the 
money,  and  thus  absolving  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  its  liability  to  the  holders. 
In  this  scheme,  the  bank  was  partially 
successful  ;  but  to  this  day  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  a  portion  of  these  stocks  have 
not  been  paid,  and  the  bank  retains  the 
use  of  the  money. 

This  effort  to  thwart  the  government 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  that 
it  might  retain  the  public  money  to  be 
used  for  their  private  interests,  palliated 
by  pretences  notoriously  unfounded  and 
insincere,  would  have  justified  the  in¬ 
stant  withdrawal  of  the  public  deposits. 
The  negotiation  itself  rendered  doubtful 
the  ability  of  the  bank  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  misre¬ 
presentations  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  be  justified,  proved,  that  no  reliance 

could  be  placed  upon  its  allegations. 

•*#** 

A  new  state  of  things  has  arisen  since 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  evidence  has  since  been 
[aid  before  the  President  Which  he  is 
persuaded  would  have  led  the  house 
of  Representatives  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion,  if  it  had  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  The  fact  that  the  bank  controls, 
ami  in  some  cases  substantially  owns, 
and  by  its  money  supports,  some  of  the 
leading  presses  of  the  country,  is  now 
more  clearly  established.  Editors  to  whom 
it  loaned  extravagant  sums  in  1831  and 
1882,  on  unusual  time  and  nominal  se¬ 
curity,  have  since  turned  out  to  be  in¬ 
solvent,  and  to  others,  apparently  in  no 


tile  world.  The  deposits  being 
withdrawn,  the  bank  necessarily 

better  condition,  accommodations  still 
more  extravagant,  on  terms  more  un¬ 
usual,  and  sometimes  without  any  se¬ 
curity,  have  also  been  heedlessly 
granted. 

The  allegation  which  has  so  often  cir- 
ciliated  through  these  channels  that  the 
Treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  the  bank  was 
sustaining  it,  when  for  many  years  there 
has  not  been  less,  on  an  average,  than  six 
millions  of  public  money  in  that  institu¬ 
tion,  might  be  passed  over  as  a  harmless 
misrepresentation  ;  but  when  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  by  substantial  acts  to  impair  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  tarnish  the 
honour  of  the  country,  such  charges  re¬ 
quire  more  serious  attention.  With  six 
millions  of  public  money  in  its  vaults, 
after  having  had  the  use  of  from  five  to 
twelve  millions  for  nine  years,  without 
interest,  it  became  the  purchaser  of  a 
bill  drawn  by  our  government  on  that  of 
France  for  about  900,000  dollars,  being 
the  first  instalment  of  the  French  indem¬ 
nity.  The  purchase-money  yvas  left  in 
the  use  of  the  bank,  being  simply  added 
to  the  Treasury  deposits.  The  bank 
sold  the  bill  in  England,  and  the  holder 
sent  it  to  France  for  collection,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  not  having  been  made  by  the 
French  government  for  its  payment,  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  agents  of  the  bank 
in  Paris  with  the  funds  of  the  bank  in 
their  hands.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  has,  through  its  organs,  openly  assailed 
the  credit  of  the  government ;  and  has  ac¬ 
tually  made,  and  persists  in  a  demand  of 
15  percent,  or  158,842,77 dollars,  as  dam¬ 
ages,  when  no  damage,  or  none  beyond 
some  trifling  expense,  has  in  fact  been 
sustained,  and  when  the  bank  had  in  its 
own  possession  on  deposit  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  public  money,  which  it  Was 
then  using  for  its  own  profit.  Is  a  fiscal 
agent  to  the  government,  which  thus 
seeks  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  Worthy  of  further  trust? 

Thefe  are  other  important  facts  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  or  not  known  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  time  they  voted  for  the  re¬ 
solution. 

Although  the  charter  and  the  rules  of 
the  bank  both  declared  that  “  not  less 
than  seven  directors”  shall  he  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  business,  yet  the  most 
important  business,  even  that  of  grant- 
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diminished  its  issues,  and  lessened 
its  discounts;  all  operations  of 


ing  discounts  to  any  extent,  is  intrusted 
to  a  committee  of  five  members,  who  do 
not  report  to  the  board. 

To  cut  off  all  means  of  communication 
with  the  government  in  relation  to  its 
most  important  acts,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year,  not  one  of  the 
government  directors  was  placed  on  any 
one  committee  ;  and  although  since,  by 
an  unusual  remodelling  of  those  bodies, 
some  of  those  directors  have  been  placed 
on  some  of  the  committees,  they  are  yet 
entirely  excluded  from  the  committee  of 
exchange,  through  which  the  greatest 
and  most  objectionable  loans  have  been 
made. 

When  the  government  directors  made 
an  effort  to  bring  back  the  business  of 
the  bank  to  the  board,  in  obedience  to 
the  charter  and  the  existing  regulations, 
the  board  not  only  overruled  their  at¬ 
tempt,  but  altered  the  rule,  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  practice,  in  direct 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  charter  which  gave  them 
existence. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  bank,  by  his  single  will, 
originates  and  executes  many  of  the 
most  important  measures  connected  with 
the  management  and  credit  of  the  bank 
and  that  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
board  of  directors,  are  left  in  the  entire 
ignorance  of  many  acts  done,  and  corre¬ 
spondence  carried  on,  in  their  name  and 
apparently  under  their  authority.  The 
fact  has  been  recently  disclosed,  that  an 
unlimited  discretion  has  been,  and  is 
now,  vested  in  the  president  of  the  bank, 
to  expend  its  funds  in  payment  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  circulating  articles  and  pur¬ 
chasing  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  cal¬ 
culated  by  their  contents  to  operate  on 
elections,  and  secure  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  It  appears,  from  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  public  directors,  that  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1830,  the  president 
submitted  to  the  board  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 
containing  favourable  notices  of  the  bank, 
and  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving 
it  a  wider  circulation  at  the  expense  of 
the  bank  ;  whereupon  the  board  passed 
the  following  resolution,  viz  : 

“  Resolved — That  the  president  be 
authorized  to  take  such  measures  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of 


buying  and  selling  were  thus  dis¬ 
couraged  and  impeded  ;  a  stagna¬ 


te  said  article,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  he  may  deem  most  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bank.” 

By  an  entry  of  the  minutes  of  the 
bank,  dated  March  the  11th,  1831,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  president  had  not  only 
caused  a  large  edition  of  that  article  to 
be  issued,  but  had  also,  before  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  30th  of  November  was 
adopted,  procured  to  be  printed  and 
widely  circulated  numerous  copies  of 
the  reports  of  general  Smith  and  Mr. 
MTInffie  in  favour  of  the  bank,  and  on 
that  day  he  suggested  the  expediency  of 
extending  his  power  to  the  printing  of 
other  articles  which  might  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  Where¬ 
upon  the  following  resolution  wras  adopt¬ 
ed,  viz  : — 

“  Resolved — That  the  president  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  circulated  such  documents  and 
papers  as  may  communicate  to  the  people 
information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  bank.” 

The  expenditures  purporting  to  have 
been  made  under  authority  of  these  re¬ 
solutions,  during  the  years  1831  and 
1832,  were  about  80,000  dollars.  For  a 
portion  of  these  expenditures  vouchers 
were  rendered,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  were  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
some  hundred  thousand  copies  of  news¬ 
papers,  reports  and  speeches  made  in 
Congress,  reviews  of  the  veto  message, 
and  reviews  of  speeches  against  the  bank, 
&Ci  For  another  large  portion  no 
vouchers  whatever  were  rendered,  but 
the  various  sums  were  paid  on  orders 
of  the  president  of  the  bank,  making  re¬ 
ference  to  the  resolution  of  the  11th  of 
March,  1831. 

On  ascertaining  these  facts,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  expenditures  of  a  similar 
character  were  still  continued,  the  go¬ 
vernment  directors  a  few  weeks  a<>o 

•  O 

offered  a  resolution  to  the  board  calling 
for  a  specific  account  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures  showing  the  objects  to  which  they 
had  been  applied,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  the  money  had  been  paid.  This 
reasonable  proposition  was  voted  down. 

They  also  offered  a  resolution  rescind¬ 
ing  the  resolutions  of  November,  1830 
and  March,  1831.  This  also  was  re- 


Not  content  with  thus  refusing  to  re* 
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ticn  of  trade  ensued;  property 
was  depreciated ;  and  bankrupt¬ 
cies  and  failures  were  multiplied 
on  all  sides. 

In  South  America,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Brazil  was  disturbed 
by  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  in  Ouro  Preto, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  insurgents,  they  re¬ 
volted  on  account  of  their  loyalty. 
The  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  province,  they  said,  were  not 
only  brutal  and  unpopular  charac¬ 


call  the  obnoxious  power  or  even  to  re¬ 
quire  such  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
as  would  show  whether  the  money  of 
the  bank  had-  in  fact  been  applied  to  the 
objects  contemplated  by  those  resolu¬ 
tions,  as  obnoxious  as  they  were,  the 
board  renewed  the  power  already  con¬ 
ferred,  and  eveninjoined  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  exercise  by  adopting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  lieu  of  the  propositions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  government  directors, 
viz  : — 

“  Resolved — That  the  board  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  president,  and  in  the  propriety  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  30th  of  November, 
1830,  and  the  lltli  of  March,  1831,  and 
entertain  a  full  conviction  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  renewed  attention  to  the  object 
of  thoso  resolutions,  and  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  he  authorized  and  requested  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  exertions  for  the  promotion  of 
said  object.” 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  nature  of 
the  expenditures  heretofore  made,  as  re¬ 
cently  disclosed,  which  the  board  not 
only  tolerate  but  approve,  this  resolution 
puts  the  funds  of  the  bank  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  president,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  whole  press  of  the 
country  in  the  service  of  the  bank,  to 
hire  writers  and  newspapers,  and  to  pay 
out  such  sums  as  he  pleases,  to  what 
persons  and  for  what  services  he  pleases 
without  the  reponsibility  Qf  rendering 
any  specific  account.  The  bank  is  thus 
converted  into  a  vast  electioneering  en¬ 
gine,  with  means  to  embroil  the  country 
in  deadly  feuds,  and,  under  cover  of  ex¬ 
penditures  in  themselves  improper,  ex¬ 


ters,  but  were  intriguing  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the 
throne  of  the  young  emperor.  They 
described  these  functionaries  as 
“  two  monsters  in  human  shape/’ 
They  had  violated,  it  was  alleged, 
all  law  and  justice,  to  further  their 
designs.  To  increase  the  number 
of  their  tools,  “  deserving  men, 
aged  fathers  of  families,  who  had 
been  in  the  public  service  for  many 
years,  were  deprived  of  their  em¬ 
ployments  ;  while  new  places  were 
created  to  be  given  to  the  satellites 
and  agents  of  republicanism.  To 
such  a  length  was  this  carried,  that 


tend  its  corruption  through  all  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  society. 

Some  of  the  items  for  which  accounts 
have  been  rendered  show  the  construc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  power 
it  confers  has  been  exerted.  The  money 
has  not  been  expended  merely  in  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  speeches, 
reports  of  committees,  and  of  articles 
written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
constitutionality  or  usefulness  of  the 
bank.  Publications  have  been  prepared 
and  extensively  circulated  containing  the 
grossest  invectives  against  the  officers  of 
the  government ;  and  the  money  which 
belongs  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the 
public  has  been  freely  applied  in  efforts 
to  degrade  in  public  estimation  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in 
resisting  the  wishes  of  this  grasping  and 
dangerous  institution.  As  the  president 
of  the  bank  has  not  been  required  to 
settle  his  accounts,  no  one  but  himself 
yet  knows  how  much  more  than  the  sum 
already  mentioned  may  have  been  squan¬ 
dered,  and  for  which  a  credit  may  here¬ 
after  be  claimed  in  his  account  under 
this  most  extraordinary  resolution.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  can  we  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  torrent  of  abuse  incessantly 
poured  out  against  all  who  are  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  cupidity  or 
ambition  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  at  sudden 
and  unexpected  changes  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  an  institution  which  has  millions 
to  lavish,  and  avows  its  determination 
not  to  spare  its  means  when  they  nre 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  purposes  1 
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they  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
pay  from  the  retired  officers  and 
widows,  on  account  of  the  distress 
of  the  Treasury.  The  infernal 
spy  system  was  finally  brought  into 
practice.  No  person  could  con¬ 
verse  with  another,  no  one  could 
make  or  receive  a  visit !  The 
tranquillity  of  the  city  was  dis¬ 
turbed  even  at  midnight  by  the 
forcible  entrance  of  houses ;  arti¬ 
fices  were  resorted  to  for  arming 
citizen  against  citizen,  brother 
against  brother,  and  thus  were 
sorrow  and  mourning  spread  among 
the  people.  They  prosecuted  and 
condemned  children  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  for  not  informing  against 
their  parents  ;  petitions  and  other 
documents  which  ought  to  have 
passed  the  Government  Secretariat 
were  kept  there  for  many  months, 
and  only  despatched  by  favour;  the 
professors'  chairs  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  were  given  to  the 
creatures  of  the  Government,  and 
the  partisans  of  a  republic.”  It 
was  added,  that  the  period  of  the 
election  of  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  fixed  for  the  24th 
of  March,  had  been  selected  for  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  republic,  and 
that  the  loyal  insurgents,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  disappoint 
them  by  rising  on  the  22nd.  One 
thing  which  greatly  contributed  to 
their  success  was,  that  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Ouro  Preto,  whether 
from  a  belief  in  the  supposed  re¬ 
publican  conspiracy,  or  from  some 
more  private  cause  of  disgust,  was 
discontented  with  the  Government, 
and  lent  themselves  to  the  revolters. 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  alarm 
was  beat,  the  prison  bell  was  rung; 
the  citizens,  with  a  regiment  of 
the  line,  and  the  municipal  and 
permanent  guards,  assembled  in 
the  great  square,  shouting  for  re¬ 
ligion,  the  emperor,  and  the  re- 
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gency ;  and  destruction  to  the  re¬ 
public,  the  president,  and  vice-pre¬ 
sident.  The  political  and  legal  au¬ 
thorities,  the  mayor,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  composing  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  together  with  the  people,  de¬ 
clared  their  motive  for  taking  up 
arms,  and  protested  that  they  were 
determined  to  perish  with  them  in 
their  hands,  in  defence  of  their 
holy  religion,  and  of  the  existing 
form  of  Government.  The  officer 
who  commanded  the  imperial 
guards,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
disperse  the  crowds.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  fire,  but  they  refused, 
and  he  himself  was  put  under 
arrest.  The  mob  then  attacked 
the  house  of  the  vice-president, 
demanding  his  head,  and  the  heads 
of  some  of  his  coadjutors.  Their 
leaders  had  sufficient  influence  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  desist.  They 
satisfied  themselves  with  compel¬ 
ling  him  instantly  to  take  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  elect¬ 
ing  in  his  place  a  favourite  towns¬ 
man  of  their  own.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  thus  a  promising  begin¬ 
ning,  but  its  causes,  even  as  stated, 
were  merely  local.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  province  took  no 
share  in  it ;  some  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  disavowed  it ;  and,  though  the 
revolters  kept  possession  of  Ouro 
Preto  for  two  or  three  months,  the 
government  gradually  succeeded  in 
restoring  order. 

Another  disturbance,  but  of  a  still 
more  limited  character,  took  place 
at  Bahia,  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  insurgents  were  convicts  con¬ 
fined  in  the  fort,  and  only  eighty 
in  number.  They  surprised  a  de¬ 
tachment  which  garrisoned  the 
fort,  consisting  of  thirty-five  sol¬ 
diers,  some  of  whom  joined  in  the 
revolt.  Having  hoisted  a  white 
and  blue  flag,  which  they  called 
the  federal  colours,  they  turned 
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the  cannon  of  the  fort  against  the 
town.  The  revolt  commenced  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  of  April,  and  was  not  sup¬ 
pressed  until  the  evening  of  the 
29th,  the  strength  of  the  position 
enabling  the  mutineers  to  hold  out 
so  long.  Measures  were  adopted 
for  reducing  the  fort ;  and  it  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion,  when  a 
vigorous  attack  was  about  to  be 
made  on  it. 

The  government,  in  the  mean 
time,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
alarmed,  by  alleged  plots  having 
for  their  object  the  restoration  of 
the  emperor,  who,  as  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  and  regent  of  Portugal,  was 
then  shut  up  within  Oporto.  In 
the  beginning  of  July,  it  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  regarding  these 
supposed  projects  for  bringing  back 
Don  Pedro,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  documents.  Congress  re¬ 
ferred  the  message  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  committee  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  committee  reported,  that 
they  found  in  the  documents  many 
assertions  which  ought  not  to  create 
any  alarm.  Others,  especially  the 
conditions  on  which  recruits  were 
said  to  be  enlisted  and  colonists  en¬ 
gaged,  made  it  credible,  that  some 
agents  and  creatures  of  the  ex-em¬ 
peror  might  think  of  his  return  to 
Brazil;  and  even  that  it  was  not  im¬ 
possible,  that  some  individuals 
might  be  engaged  in  projects  of  this 
nature,  though  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  must  be  considered  ad¬ 
verse  to  such  projects.  However, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  that  all  such 
schemes  were  founded  in  the  hope 
of  continual  civil  dissensions;  and 
the  committee  would  not  dissemble 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  unite  the 
people — to  neutralize  parties— to 
calm  the  passions,  and,  consequent* 


ly  to  avoid  whatever  might  tend  to 
excite  irritation  or  alarm.  Congress 
returned  for  answer, — “  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  firm  in  main¬ 
taining  the  honour  of  Brazil,  the 
system  of  the  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  the  throne  of  Don  Pedro 
II.,  and  the  revolution  of  the  7th 
of  April,  will  effectually  support  the 
government  in  every  constitutional 
and  just  measure  to  avoid  the 
opprobrium  of  a  restoration,  and 
that  it  will  take  its  proposals  into 
consideration  ;  and  that  it  will 
itself  adopt  all  the  measures  which 
shall  appear  to  it  calculated  to 
prevent  the  opprobrium  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  and  even  the  return  of  the 
duke  of  Braganza  to  the  empire, 
under  any  title  whatsoever/*  A 
bill  was  brought  in  to  prohibit 
Don  Pedro  from  ever  entering  the 
territories  of  Brazil,  even  as  a 
foreigner  and  private  individual  ; 
while  the  regency  called  for  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  national  guards  into 
an  army  of  the  line,  and  authority 
to  raise  a  loan.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  however,  would  not  go 
into  any  of  these  measures.  Many 
persons  maintained,  that  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  the  fictitious  alarms  in 
which  it  originated,  had  been  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
public  mind,  putting  an  end  to  the 
imperial  government  altogether, 
and  executing  the  plot  which  the 
insurgents  of  Ouro  Preto  had 
averred  the  agents  of  the  regency 
were  preparing.  The  regency  of 
Rio  Janeiro  even  went  the  length 
of  suspending  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
sul  from  his  functions,  and  putting 
an  end  to  all  official  communica¬ 
tion  between  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
So  strong  seemed  to  be  the  distrust 
in  the  regency,  that,  late  at  night, 
in  the  month  of  September,  a 
number  of  ‘‘justices  of  the  peace 
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repaired  to  the  palace,  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  citizens,  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  their  young  emperor’s 
personal  safety.  On  being  asked 
by  the  chief  of  the  police  what  had 
brought  them  to  the  palace,  they 
told  him,  that  having  been  in¬ 
formed  there  was  a  plot  to  carry 
off  that  night  the  emperor,  and 
the  imperial  family,  they  had  come 
to  prevent  it.  The  governor  of 
the  emperor,  likewise,  stated,  that 
he  had  been  warned  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  carry  off  his  pupil,  and  had 
taken  his  precautions  accordingly. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  troubled  by 
a  partial  revolt  in  Monte  Video, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
despotic  conduct  of  the  governor. 
A  revolutionary  movement,  like¬ 
wise^  took  place  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  country  districts  of 
the  province  of  Cordova.  At  first 
it  threatened  to  be  serious,  the 
malcontents  having  mustered  nearly 
800  men.  They  were  entirely 
put  down,  however,  by  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Cordova.  Several  of  their  leaders 
being  taken  prisoners,  were  forth¬ 
with  shot. 

The  most  interesting  event  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  connected  with 
its  foreign  relations.  To  the  north 
east  of  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  lie  the  Falkland 
Isles,  or  Malvinas.  Britain  had 
long  considered  them  as  her  own, 
for  they  were  sterile  rocks  which 
she  claimed  to  have  first  discovered; 
they  formed  a  useful  station  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  southern 
whale  fishery;  and  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  of  late  years  for  furs  and 
skins.  Britain  had  built  a  fort, 
and  established  a  colony  in  1765 
or  1766,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years,  had  disputes  with 
Spain  regarding  the  Rovereigofy, 


The  Argentine  republic,  as  coming 
in  place  of  Spain,  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  as  colonies  of  her  own. 
She  even  maintained  a  garrison  in 
them,  principally  because  she  had 
got  into  a  dispute  with  the  United 
States,  by  claiming  an  exclusive 
right  to  them  and  their  productions. 
On  the  2nd  of  January, his  Majesty’s 
sloop -of- war  Clio ,  appeared  off  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  military  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Fort  Soledad,  where 
a  ship-of-war,  the  Sarandi,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  republic,  was  likewise 
lying.  Captain  Onslow  of  the 
Clio,  immediately  went  on  board 
the  Sarandi — informed  her  com¬ 
mander,  that  he  had  come  to  take 
possession  of  the  Malvinas,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain — that  he 
had  positive  orders  to  hoist  the 
British  flag  on  them,  to  send  off 
every  thing  belonging  to  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  give  the  officers  and 
troops  a  passage  home.  He  there¬ 
fore  requested,  that  the  Argentine 
flag  should  be  struck  next  day. 
The  Argentine  commander,  having 
in  vain  requested  delay  till  lie 
should  receive  instructions  from 
his  government,  was  compelled  to 
submit.  He  carried  his  complaint 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  govern¬ 
ment  immediately  informed  the 

• / 

House  of  Representatives  of  the 
transaction,  characterizing  it  as 
one  which  had  been  adopted  “in 
dishonour  of  the  Argentine  flag,  in 
violation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  and  of 
the  faith  due  to  the  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  ;  a  flagrant  abuse  of  power, 
belying  the  protestations  of  friend¬ 
ship  which  Buenos  Ayres  was  wont 
to  receive  from  a  nation  with  which 
it  had  attempted  to  maintain  the 
best  u  n  d  e  rst  an  d  i  n  g,  by  scr  u  pu  1  o  u  si  y 
fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  on  it 
by  the  existing  arid  exer- 
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cising  a  generous  liberality,  in 
proof  of  the  most  sincere  friend¬ 
ship/’  At  the  same  time,  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  British 
resident  at  Buenos  Ayres,  for  ex¬ 
planations  regarding  this  attack  on 
the  Republic.  The  resident  could 
only  answer,  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
structions  on  the  subject.  M. 
Moreno,  the  minister  of  the  Re¬ 
public  at  London,  was  then  direct¬ 
ed  to  apply  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
lord  Palmerston,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether  the  British  government 
had  really  given  orders  to  pull 
down  the  Argentine  flag,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  islands  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  the  name  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Lord  Palmerston  answered, 
that  “the  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Clio  took  place  in 
consequence  of  instructions  given 
by  his  Majesty’s  government  to 
Admiral  Baker,  the  late  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  station  ;  that  this  commander 
had  orders  to  send  a  ship-of-war 
to  the  Malvina  Islands,  there  to 
exercise  the  undoubted  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  are  vested ‘in 
his  Majesty,  and  to  act  in  that 
quarter  as  in  a  possession  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
of  course,  in  case  of  meeting  in 
th  ose  islands  any  foreign  persons 
or  military  force  not  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  his  Majesty,  the 
commander  of  the  ship-of-war  was 
to  request  such  persons  and  such 
military  force  to  withdraw,  and  he 
was  to  assist  them  with  the  means 
of  doi  ng  so.”  This  answer  drew 
from  M.  Moreno  a  long  protest,  in 
which  he  maintained,  that  any  title 
to  these  islands  arising  from  dis¬ 
covery  was  doubtful ;  because— 
although  it  was  certain  that  Davis 
did  see  them,  and  that  neither 


Magellan,  nor  any  other  navigator 
between  him  and  Davis,  made  any 
mention  of  them ;  yet  these  other 
discoverers  might  have  seen  them. 
As  to  occupation,  the  first  occu¬ 
pant  was  Bougainville  the  French 
title  had  been  sold  to  Spain  in 
1767;  Britain  had  bound  itself, 
by  a  convention  with  Spain  in 
177L  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  islands,  which  it  accordingly 
had  done  in  May,  1774.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  would  not  admit 
either  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  or  the  soundness  of  the 
argument.  The  cabinet  of  Buenos 
Ayres  did  not  recall  its  envoy,  or 
come  to  a  rupture  ;  but  it  applied 
to  the  United  States,  as  having 
a  common  interest  to  join  with  it 
in  resisting  the  British  claim.  It 
addressed,  likewise,  a  circular  to 
all  the  South  American  republics, 
requesting  them  to  take  “  an  active 
interest  in  this  question,  the  first 
of  its  class  which  has  occurred 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  new 
world,  and  which,  by  its  vitality 
and  transcendarwr  .nay  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  an  American  ques¬ 
tion.’’  1W  1  ’  ’*  of  Bolivia, 

shut  u r  ^ains  of  Peru, 

answ  -o  communication  with 

great  fervour  and  dignity.  “As  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  outrage  committed  on 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  not  only 
to  be  considered,  but  likewise  the 
disregard  of  the  other  American 
sections  which  it  involves.  In  more 
plain  terms,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Cabinet  with  respect  to 
the  Falkland  Islands,  is  not  only 
prejudicial  to  the  government 
which  has  been  despoiled  of  these 
possessions,  but  offensive  and  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  republics,  and  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of 
Bolivia,  an  affair  highly  conti- 
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Dental.  Under  this  view,  it  will 
with  pleasure  not  only  enter  into 
and  aid  in  whatever  may  lead  to 
the  reparation  of  so  grievous  an 
offence,  but  likewise  sincerely  de¬ 
sires  that  it  may  be  accounted 
among  the  first  to  reclaim  and  ob¬ 
tain,  by  those  measures  which  may 
be  deemed  most  convenient,  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and  the  redress  which  so  much 
interests  American  sovereignty  and 
dignity/’ 

Colombia  had  scarcely  been 
divided,  in  1832,  into  the  three 
republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  the  Equator,  when  the 
last  two  found  themselves  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  Equator 
seemed  to  think  it  had  a  better 
right  than  New  Grenada,  to  Pasto, 
and  its  troops,  under  general 
Flores,  suddenly  took  possession  of 
it.  According  to  others  again,  the 
expedition  was  merely  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  monarchical  plot, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown 
in  New  Giei.  ""  itself.  The  con¬ 
test  was  not  ot  long  endurance. 
Obando  "  n\  Bogota 

against  the  ores,  de¬ 

serted  by  the  greats.  of  his 
troops,  fied  before  him.  r^sto  was 
recovered ;  and  a  change  in  the 
government  at  Quito  brought  about 
a  peace  between  the  two  repub¬ 
lics. 

In  New  Grenada,  general  San¬ 
tander,  was  elected  president,  and 
Joaquim  Mosquera,  vice-president. 
The  general  was  not  destined,  any 
more  than  his  predecessors,  to  be 
free  from  the  alarms  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
of  July,  the  president  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  informing  him, 
that  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
revolution,  would  be  made  that 
night,  He  sent  for  colonel  Mon* 


toy  a,  the  inspector  and  com¬ 
mandant-general,  and  being  joined 
by  the  minister  of  war,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  cavalry  barracks, 
when  the  officer  on  guard,  who  had 
been  denounced  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  was  placed  under  arrest. 
As  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  at 
midnight,  the  government  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  giving  any  alarm,  in 
order  that  the  conspirators  might 
fall  into  the  snare.  With  this  view, 
colonel  Montoya  undertook  to  con¬ 
vey  the  officer  arrested  to  the  main 
guard,  the  latter  giving  his  word 
that  he  would  make  no  resistance. 
They  proceeded  towards  the  guard¬ 
house,  when  the  officer  attempted 
to  escape  by  a  by-street.  Montoya 
followed  him,  and  pressed  him 
hard  with  his  drawn  sword,  when 
the  other,  drawing  a  pistol  from 
his  breast,  shot  the  colonel  through 
the  heart.  The  city  was  then 
alarmed,  and  the  troops  got  under 
arms.  Next  morning  the  whole 
plot  was  discovered,  and  it  was 
ascertained,  that  such  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  as  had  time,  after  the 
unexpected  discovery,  to  concert 
any  plan,  had  taken  the  road  to 
Venezuela,  under  the  command  of 
general  Sarda,  being  altogether 
only  about  100  strong;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  body  of  troops  at  any  of 
the  places  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  to  resist  or  apprehend 
them.  They  were  said  to  have 
gained  the  officers  on  guard,  by 
whose  means  they  would  have  led 
the  troops  out  of  the  city,  when 
the  rebels  would  then  have  had 
full  scope,  would  have  murdered 
Santander,  and  produced  confusion. 
With  the  exception  of  general 
Sarda  himself,  the  conspirators 
were  represented  as  a  set  of  ruffians 
who,  ever  since  the  disturbances 
in  1830,  had  infested  Bogota, 
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living  no  one  knew  how.  Some 
were  said  to  have  been  actuated  by 
feelings  of  revenge  towards  the 
liberal  party;  others  were  in  debt, 
and  thought  an  insurrection  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  out  of  it. 
There  were  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  persons  concerned  in  the  dis¬ 
turbance  who  had  any  thing  to  lose, 
and  even  they  were  represented  as 
old  adherents  of  Bolivctr,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
appointments  under  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  were  personal  ene¬ 
mies  of  Santander.  The  plot,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  After  its  discover y,  another 
party  of  rebels  appeared  upon  a 
different  point,  arrested  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  marched'to  join  Sarda. 

One  serious  matter,  which  con¬ 
cerned  all  the  portions  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Colombian  republic,  was  the 
payment  of  the  Colombian  debt. 
All  the  three  states  admitted 
their  liability  to  its  full  extent, 
but  there  were  endless  delays  in 
satisfying  what  it  required  of  them. 
One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
between  New  Grenada  and  the 
Equator  stipulated  that,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  both 
states,  New  Grenada  and  the 
Equator  shall  pay  their  quota  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  debts 
which  corresponds  to  their  propor¬ 
tional  shares  as  integral  parts  of 
the  late  Republic  of  Colombia, 
which  recognized  the  said  debts 
in  solidum.  Moreover,  each  state 
is  made  responsible  for  its  appro¬ 
priations  of  property  belonging  to 
the  aforesaid  Republic.” — On  the 
J5th  of  January,  the  New  Grenada 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  and 
foreign  department  addressed  a 
long  despatch  to  the  minister  of 
the  Venezuelan  Republic,  inform- 
iiitr  him  of  the  conclusion  of  the 


peace,  and  urging  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  Congress  of  com¬ 
missioners  from  the  three  states, 
to  take  measures  for  fulfilling  du¬ 
ties  common  to  all  the  portions  of 
the  old  republic,  and  particularly 
the  payments  of  the  interest,  and 
the  funding  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  debts.  The  other  states 
admitted  the  obligation,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  readiness  to  send 
commissioners.  The  Congress  of 
Venezuela  passed  a  decree  for  de¬ 
termining  the  relations  between  it 
and  the  other  two  Colombian  states, 
taking  measures  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt,  declaring  that  the  en¬ 
gagements  entered  into  when  these 
states  were  united  had  not  become 
less  binding  in  consequence  of  their 
separation,  and  directing  the  exe¬ 
cutive  to  enter  immediately  into 
such  stipulations  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  New  Grenada  and  the 
Equator  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  liquidation  and  division  of  the 
general  debt  contracted  by  Colom¬ 
bia.  It  did  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  new  republics 
to  hold  themselves  liable  jointly  and 
severally.  In  the  speech  of  general 
Santander,  when  installed  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  New  Grenada,  lie  said, 
“  the  foreign  debt  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  affairs  that 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  debtors,  and  we 
must  pay.  The  constituent  con¬ 
vention  recognized  that  part  of  the 
debt  which  falls  to  the  share  of 
New  Grenada,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  upon  the  means  by  which 
its  gradual  payment  may  be  effect¬ 
ed.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  three  states  who  are 
about  to  assemble,  New  Grenada 
is  already  pledged  to  discharge  her 
part  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  I  most  ear- 
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nestly  request  of  you  to  devote 
your  attention  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject, —  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  hearing,  through  the  medium  of 
commissioners  of  both  Chambers, 
the  claims  and  propositions  of  the 
authorized  agents  of  our  creditors, 
and  to  take  for  the  basis  of  your 
adjustment  a  fair  calculation  of 
what  may  be  due  by  New  Gre¬ 
nada/’ 

In  Mexico,  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  general 
Santanna,  fighting  to  restore  the 
exiled  president  Pedrazza,  had 
quitted  the  siege  of  Mexico  to 
give  battle  to  Bustamente,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the 
existing  government,  was  advanc¬ 
ing  to  relieve  the  city,  while  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  of  the  same  faction  with 
Santanna,  marching  from  San  Lu- 
iz,  was  pressing  upon  his  rear. 
The  armies  met ;  but  their  com¬ 
manders,  instead  of  fighting  a  bat¬ 
tle,  entered  into  a  convention.  It 
was  agreed  between  them,  that 
Bustamente  should  transmit  to 
Mexico  a  project  of  a  treaty,  the 
principal  points  of  which  were,  the 
recognition  of  Pedrazza  as  pre¬ 
sident  until  the  1st  of  April,  1833, 
when,  by  law,  a  new  president  and 
new  Chambers  would  have  to  be 
elected — a  general  amnesty  and 
a  recognition  of  all  the  laws  and 
measures  adopted  by  both  parties 
since  the  1st  of  September,  1828. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  were 
to  suspend  hostilities ;  and  even  if 
the  proposed  plan  of  pacification 
should  be  rejected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  Chambers  in  Mexico, 
hostilities  were  not  necessarily  to 
recommence ;  but  the  army  of 
Bustamente  was  to  have  the  power 
of  taking  the  matter  into  further 
consideration.  The  government 
and  Congress  rejected  the  pro¬ 


posed  terms ;  but  their  refusal  was 
immediately  nullified  by  the  garri¬ 
son,  according  to  custom,  taking 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands. 
The  military  declared,  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  considered  it 
their  duty  to  sustain  the  esta¬ 
blished  government  while  it  was 
not  disavowed  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  yet,  since  the  nation 
had  declared  in  favour  of  the  right 
of  Pedrazza  to  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  because  he  was  elected  in 
the  year  1828, — and  since  general 
Bustamente  also  recognized  it  — 
the  garrison,  acquiescing  in  the 
general  wish  of  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  would  not  in  any  manner 
oppose  it,  or  in  any  way  contribute 
to  produce  the  misfortunes  which 
must  flow  from  a  fruitless  and  cri¬ 
minal  resistance.  On  the  3rd  of 
January,  Santanna  and  Busta¬ 
mente,  with  their  forces  so  lately 
ranged  for  battle,  entered  Mexico, 
accompanied  by  Pedrazza,  who 
forthwith  assumed  the  office  of 
president.  A  new  ministry  was 
appointed :  no  vengeance  was  ex¬ 
acted. 

At  the  election  in  April,  Sant¬ 
anna  himself  was  chosen  president 
- — a  station  to  which,  whatever 
might  be  his  politics,  he  seemed 
entitled  by  his  activity,  his  perse¬ 
verance,  and  his  success.  Pie  as¬ 
sured  the  Congress,  when  instal¬ 
led,  that  the  only  object  of  his  life 
had  been  to  destroy  the  triple 
yoke  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  and 
vice  :  that  the  moment  for  secur¬ 
ing  repose  had  arrived ;  and  he 
would  never  cease  from  seeking 
this  result,  which  humanity  and 
philosophy  had  anticipated  from 
the  last  revolution  :  tliat  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  public  power  should 
never  be,  in  his  hands,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  vengeance  and  oppression  : 
that  education,  the  vital  element 
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of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  would 
receive  the  first  care  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Santanna,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be  a  liberal  ;  but  for  some 
classes  of  the  community  he  was 
too  liberal.  He  introduced  into 
Congress  measures,  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  certain  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  the  army,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  hatred  of  the  native 
Spaniards.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  overturn  the  existing 
government.  The  malcontents  de¬ 
nounced  Santanna  as  wishing  to 
make  himself  dictator,  and  as  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  religion.  They 
held  out  to  the  troops  the  attack 
made  upon  their  privileges,  though 
none  of  the  measures  had  passed. 
They  called  upon  them  to  declare 
themselves,  or  to  pronounce,  against 
the  principles  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  hence  the  party  took 
the  name  of  Pronunciados.  At  the 
same  time,  to  gain  a  momentary 
countenance  to  their  cause,  they 
gave  out  that  Santanna  himself 
was  to  be  at  their  head,  and  to  be 
raised  to  despotic  power.  The  de¬ 
claration  which  they  proposed  to 
the  troops,  in  different  towns  of  the 
republic,  was,  —  u  This  garrison 
promises  to  maintain  at  all  hazards 
the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy  and  the  army,  which 
are  threatened  by  the  intrusive 
authorities.  In  consequence,  the 
garrison  proclaims  the  illustrious 
conqueror  of  the  Spaniards,  Gene¬ 
ral  Antonio  Lopez  dc  Santanna, 
protector  of  the  cause  and  supreme 
chief  of  the  nation.” 

To  save  his  own  character,  as 
well  as  to  put  down  a  growing 
evil,  Santanna  marched  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  to  attack 
the  Pronanciados .  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  inveigled  into  a  conference, 


and  arrested  by  generals  Duran 
and  Arista,  who  were  reported  to 
have  been  promised  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  a  reward  of  10,000  dollars 
for  this  act  of  treachery.  Santanna 
rejected  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
made  to  him  in  the  terms  of  the 
declaration.  He  was  then  threat¬ 
ened  with  death  if  he  did  not  sign 
orders  for  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Vera  Cruz  to  surrender.  His  an¬ 
swer  is  said  to  have  been,  “  Shoot 
me  !  I  will  not  betray  my  country.” 
He  was  given  into  the  charge  of 
two  officers  to  be  conducted  to  Cu- 
antla,  but  on  the  way  thither,  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Puebla  on  the 
13th  of  June.  He  immediately 
returned  to  Mexico  to  prepare  for 
a  campaign.  The  insurgents,  un¬ 
der  Duran  and  Arista,  retired  into 
the  northern  provinces,  gaining 
partial  advantages,  where  there 
were  only  small  bodies  of  troops, 
doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  and 
spreading  a  great  deal  of  conster¬ 
nation. 

Santanna  himself  soon  took  the 
field  with  4,000  men.  His  activity 
was  hemmed  by  the  ravages  made 
in  his  army  by  cholera,  which  was 
raging  with  great  violence  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Having  learned,  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  marching  towards 
San  Miguel  de  Allendo,  in  Gua- 
naxuato,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
commandant-general  of  that  city 
to  fortify  it,  and  to  detain  the 
enemy  for  one  or  two  days,  when 
he  would  come  to  his  assistance. 
Accordingly  he  immediately  put 
himself  and  his  forces  in  motion. 
On  the  first  day,  having  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Afiasco,  the 
epidemic  made  its  appearance ;  by 
next  morning  200  men  had  fallen 
victims.  The  second  day,  the 
disease  considerably  increased,  and 
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continued  to  grow  more  fatal, 
until  the  fifth  day,  when  it  was 
found  that  2,000  men,  out  of  the 
force  of  4,000,  were  sick,  dying, 
or  dead.  Despising  all  obstacles, 
however,  he  pursued  his  march 
with  rapidity  to  arrive  in  time  at 
Guanaxuato.  When  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place,  he  learned  that 
the  commandant,  from  a  want  of 
forces  to  resist  the  rebels,  had 
retreated  towards  the  coast,  leaving 
the  city  in  possession  of  Arista, 
while  Duran  occupied  Silao.  As 
Arista’s  troops  were  posted  behind 
a  strong  fortification,  while  his 
own  men  were  fatigued  with 
forced  marches  and  dispirited  with 
sickness,  his  camp  being  strewed 
with  dead  and  dying  bodies,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  venture 
an  attack.  He  pushed  on,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  to 
surprise  Duran  at  Silao;  but  a 
heavy  rain  having  fallen,  the  roads 
were  so  bad  that  he  was  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time  from  pur¬ 
suing  his  march,  and  finally  gave 
it  up,  when  within  two  leagues  of 
Silao,  despairing  of  surprising  the 
enemy.  During  this  march  150 
men  died.  On  his  return  to  his 
camp,  and  after  consulting  with 
his  staff,  he  determined  upon  fixing 
his  head-quarters  at  Queretaro, 
and  to  suspend  all  warlike  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  epidemic  ceased. 
His  total  loss  was  estimated  to  be 
above  2,000  men. 

Towards  the  end  of  September, 
he  again  marched,  having  ordered 
general  Montezuma,  from  San 
Luiz,  to  join  him  as  he  advanced. 
On  the  4th  of  October  he  attacked 
Duran  in  a  strong  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  near  Silao,  and 
succeeded  in  dislodging  him.  The 
insurgents,  under  favour  of  the 
night  and  incessant  rain,  fell  back 
upon  their  comrades  under  Arista 


at  Guanaxuato,  and  occupied  the 
works  which  they  had  erected  on 
the  neighbouring  heights.  San- 
tanna  immediately  followed,  and, 
early  next  morning,  carried  by 
assault  one  of  their  strongest 
forts.  Duran,  leaving  Arista  to 
defend  himself  in  the  city,  re¬ 
treated  with  about  500  cavalry. 
The  civil  governor  of  Guanaxuato 
opened  negotiations  for  a  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  president  would  give 
him  no  other  terms  than  these, 
“  That  the  factious  party  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  su¬ 
preme  government,  and  rely  on 
the  clemency  of  the  nation.  That 
the  individual  who  heads  the 
seduced  troops,  you  yourself,  and 
all  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
disgraceful  proceedings  to  which 

a  small  fraction  of  the  army  which 

* 

has  broken  the  compact  it  had 
before  sworn  to  maintain  has  lent 
itself,  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
law  for  any  misfortunes  which  may 
occur.”  Arista  preferred  trying 
the  chances  of  resistance  ;  but  the 
positions,  which  defended  the  town, 
being  carried  one  after  another,  he 
at  length  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  Santanna  marched  in  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Arista,  and  the  most 
guilty  or  dangerous  of  his  officers, 
were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  be 
banished  for  life.  A  body  of  troops 
was  despatched  to  follow  Duran, 
too  strong  to  leave  him  any  hope  in 
resistance,  and  Santanna,  in  the 
end  of  October,  returned  to 
Mexico. 

The  people  of  the  province  of 
Texas,  who  had  assembled  a  con* 
vention  in  their  town  of  San 
Felipe,  in  the  month  of  April, 
declared  themselves  independent, 
and  adopted  a  constitution.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their 
own  opinion  of  their  importance. 
The  preamble  of  the  constitution 
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set  forth,  “We,  the  people  of 
Texas,  being  capable  of  figuring 
as  a  state  in  the  manner  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  second  article  of  the 
decree  of  the  general  congress  of 
the  nation  of  the  7th  of  Mav, 
1824,  do  ordain  the  following 
constitution,  and  do  mutually 
agree  with  each  other  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state  of  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  by  the  name  of  Texas/’ 
The  legislative  authority  was 


vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  elected  biennially; 
the  legislature  to  meet  for  the 
first  three  years  annually,  and 
afterwards  biennially.  The  con¬ 
stitution  contained  the  following 
provision  : — “  No  bank  or  banking 
institution,  nor  office  of  discount 
and  deposits,  nor  other  monied 
corporation,  nor  private  banking 
establishment,  shall  exist  during 
the  continuance  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion/’ 


JANUARY, 


4.  J&/FURDER.  — Old  Bat- 

-LYJl  ley.— William  John- 
son  and  Samuel  Fare  were  ar¬ 
raigned  on  two  indictments,  the 
first  charging  Johnson  with  the 
murder  of  Benjamin  Crouch  Dau¬ 
by,  and  Fare  as  an  accessory :  the 
second  charging  both  prisoners  with 
robbing  Dan  by.  This  very  atro¬ 
cious  case  was  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evidence : 

Peter  Addington.  —  Benjamin 
Crouch  Danby  was  first  cousin  to 

my  wife.  On  the  12th  of  Decern- 

•> 

her  Danby  came  to  lodge  in  my 
house,  having  returned  recently 
from  India.  He  resided  with  me 
until  the  19th,  accompanying  me 
nearly  daily  in  my  cart  when  go¬ 
ing  my  rounds  with  bread.  On 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  I  lent  him 
a  gun  to  shoot  birds,  and  also  the 
bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe  to  charge 
the  gun  with.  He  returned  to 
dinner  at  1  o’clock,  and  afterwards 
went  with  me  in  my  cart ;  we  re¬ 
turned  about  5  o’clock.  There 
was  a  public-house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  called  the  Crown  and 
Horseshoes.  He  left  my  house  at 
20  minutes  before  6  o’clock  to  go 
out.  He  had  not  returned  the  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  bowl.  I  never  after¬ 
wards  saw  him  alive.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  at  half-past  6‘ o’clock, 
in  consequence  of  what  I  had  heard, 
I  went  to  the  Sergeant  public- 
Vol.  LXXV. 


house,  in  Parsonage-lane,  and  there 
saw  his  dead  body. 

Joseph  Perry,  landlord  of  the 
Crown  and  Horseshoes,  Enfield- 
chase  side. — Within  three  yards  of 
my  door  there  was  a  bridge  across 
the  New  River.  On  the  evening  of 
the  ipih  of  December  the  deceased 
and  the  prisoners  were  at  my  house, 
X  first  saw  Danby,  Johnson,  Fare, 
Cooper  (the  approver),  Taylor, 
Wagstaffe,  and  Jackson  in  the  tap- 
room  at  8  o’clock.  Fare  was  lying 
along  a  bench,  apparently  asleep, 
and  Johnson  was  lying  across  two 
chairs.  A  young  man  named 
Wager  was  also  lying  on  a  bench. 
I  laid  hold  of  Fare,  and  said  1 
would  have  no  sleeping  there.  Fare 
appeared  angry  at  me,  and  said, 
— —  your  eyes,  you  would  not 

*  y  •> 

serve  me  so  but  you  think  I  can’t 
pay  for  a  pot ;  but  X  can  pay  for  a 
gallon  ;  ”  and  lie  produced  2s.  6d . 
Irare  was  then  a  pauper  on  the 
parish,  and  out  of  employment. 
The  deceased,  Wagstaffe,  Taylor, 
and  another,  were  at  that  time 
playing  at  dominoes  for  a  pot  of 
beer.  At  10  o’clock  I  had  the 
dominoes  taken  away.  I  afterwards 
saw  the  deceased  and  h’are  tossing 
for  beer.  X  retired  up  stairs  at  a 
quarter  to  11,  having  previously 
given  orders  not  to  draw  the  par¬ 
ties  any  more  liquor.  A  half-pint 
of  gin  was,  however,  served  to 
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them,  after  which  they  vent  away 
toge  th  e r .  D u ring  th e  e  r en i n g  th e 
deceased  pulled  out  his  purse  seve¬ 
ral  times.  It  was  a  silk  net  purse, 
with  steel  sides  and  tassels,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  fmm  12,?.  to 
15,?.  in  silver  in  it.  I  had  seen  the 
purse  before.  I  never  sa  w  Johnson 
in  his  company  before  that  evening. 
Cooper  did  not  come  in  till  about 
]  0  at  night.  The  deceased  showed 
a  great  number  of  pockets  in  his 
clothes.  When  lie  showed  them, 
some  one  said,  “what  a  number  of 
pockets  you  have  ;  ”  but  it  was  not 
Cooper. 

Joseph  Matthews,  pot-boy  to  the 
last  witness.— I  first  saw  Johnson 
in  the  tap-room  with  the  deceased, 
about  7  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  lgth  of  December,  (diaries 
Jackson  came  in  next.  They  had 
some  drink.  Jackson  asked  if  any 
one  would  play  at  dominoes,  and 
the  deceased  said  he  would.  The 
deceased  asked  Johnson  to  play. 
Johnson  said,  he  had  no  money,  and 
could  not  play.  The  deceased  said, 
64  never  mind  that ;  if  you  lose.  I 
will  pay  for  you.”  The  deceased 
gave  Johnson  some  halfpence.  In 
about  20  minutes  my  master  called 
me  away,  when  Richard  Wagstaffe, 
who  had  come  in,  took  my  place 
at  the  dominoes.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  1  returned  and  found  them 
playing  ;  that  was  before  8  o’clock. 
At  9  o’clock  I  again  went  in,  and 
they  had  finished  playing.  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor  was  there,  and  they 
renewed  the  game,  after  having 
had  some  beer,  Taylor  taking  John¬ 
son’s  place.  A  little  before  10 
o’clock  i  took  away  the  dominoes. 
John  Wager  was  then  in  the  tap- 
room,  as  was  also  Fare.  Cooper  was 
there,  hut  I  cannot  tell  at  what  time 
he  came  in.  Cooper  had  an  old  lamp 

when  he  came  in.  They  stayed 

•  • 

about  half  an  hour  after  my  mas¬ 


ter  went  to  bed.  Before  they  went 
the  deceased  said,  they  would  have 
half-a-pint  of  gin,  and  it  was  given 
them.  The  deceased  pulled  out 
his  purse  several  times  during  the 
evening.  It  was  about  ten  minutes 
past  1 3  when  they  went  away. 
Wagstaffe,  Cooper,  Johnson,  Fare, 
and  the  deceased  went  away  to¬ 
gether.  When  the  deceased  went 
out  he  staggered  about,  and  Mrs. 
Perry  gave  me  orders  to  see  him 
past  the  river  I  led  him  over  the 
bridge,  and  t  sen  asked  Fare  “to 
be  so  good  as  to  see  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  home.’  Fare  said,  lie  would. 
Fare  took  hold  of  his  left  arm,  and 
Cooper  of  his  right.  Johnson  and 
Wagstaffe  were  behind.  The  de- 
ceased  was  the  last  of  the  party 
who  went  out  of  the  door.  Wag- 
staffers  house  was  about  100  yards 
from  the  public-house,  on  the  road 
the  deceased  had  to  go. 

Richard  Wagstaffe,  a  baker  at 
Enfield-chase-side. — On  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  December  I  was 
at  the  Crown  and  Horseshoes 
playing  at  dominoes  with  the  pri¬ 
soners  and  deceased.  We  left  at 
a  little  after  11  o’clock.  When 
the  deceased  was  in  the  house  he 
appeared  sober,  but  when  lie  went 
out  he  staggered,  and  the  pot¬ 
boy  called  out,  “Jack  and  Sam 
(meaning  Cooper  and  Fare),  for 
Cod’s  sake  see  him  safe  home,  for 
he  is  so  drunk  he  had  like  to  be  in 
the  river.  ’  When  1  got  over  tike 
bridge  I  saw  Johnson  and  Fare 
apparently  leading  the  deceased 
homewards,  and  Cooper  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge. 
Cooper  then  went  with  them.  I 
walked  with  them  as  far  as  my  own 
house,  wliich  was  on  the  way  to 
Mr.  Addington’s.  Johnson  and 
Cooper  were  then  by  the  side  of  the 
deceased,  and  Fare  about  six  yards 
in  advance.  I  went  in  and  saw  no 
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more  of  them  that  night.  I  ad¬ 
vised  Cooper  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  others,  as  they  would 
probably  rob  the  deceased.  Cooper 
said,,  he  would  go  with  the  deceased. 
I  was  tried  in  this  court  two  years 
ago,  but  was  acquitted. 

John  Cooper,  an  approver.— I 
am  18  years  of  age.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  the  IQtli  of  December, 
I  went  to  the  Crown  and  Horse¬ 
shoes,  at  ten  minutes  past  10 
o’clock.  I  found  in  the  tap-room 
Charles  Jackson,  Richard  Wag- 
staffe,  the  deceased,  and  the  two 
prisoners.  They  were  sitting  at  a 
table  drinking.  I  stayed  there  till 
a  quarter  past  11,  when  the  land¬ 
lady  ordered  us  all  out,  as  it  was 
time  to  shut  the  house  up.  I  did 
not  observe  how  the  deceased 
v/alked  when  he  got  out.  John¬ 
son  and  Fare  helped  him  over  the 
bridge,  and  Matthews  came  out 
and  asked  some  one  to  lead  him 
home.  I  know  WagstafFe’s  house, 
about  100  yards  from  the  public- 
house.  Johnson,  Fare,  and  the 
deceased  walked  first.  Wagstaffe 
and  I  followed.  I  had  a  candle¬ 
stick  like  a  lamp,  hut  no  light  in 
it.  I  walked  four  or  five  yards 
behind  Johnson,  Fare,  and  deceased. 
When  we  came  as  far  as  Wag¬ 
stafFe’s  house,  he  (Wagstaffe)  went 
in.  He  previously  said  to  me, 
ff  Jack,  you  had  better  go  home.” 
I  said  to  him,  a  I  si] all  not  go.” 
Dauby  was  not  sober.  Sheffield’s 
house  was  about  20  yards  from 
WagstafFe’s  house.  We  went  on 
a  little  way,  and  near  Sheffield’s 
house  Johnson,  Fare,  and  the  de¬ 
ceased,  were  shoving  one  another 
about,  and  Fare  fell  down.  I  was 
then  about  four  yards  from  them, 
and  could  not  distinguish  whether 
anything  was  taken  from  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Fare  got  up,  and  went 
away  somewhere.  I  did  not  ob¬ 


serve  where  he  went  to.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  then  with  Johnson. 
The  deceased  then  got  hold  of  my 
arm  and  asked  me  to  lead  him 
home.  Johnson  had  hold  of  the 
other  side  of  him.  We  three  went 
on  together.  Mr.  Addington’s 
house  was  not  200  yards  further, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
I  had  never  seen  the  deceased  be¬ 
fore  that  night,  and  did  not  then 
know  that  he  lived  at  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton’s.  When  we  got  opposite  to 
Addington’s,  Johnson  asked  de¬ 
ceased  to  go  and  get  a  pint  of  beer. 
The  deceased  said,  u  with  all  my 
heart.”  Holt  White’s-lane  leads 
into  the  Chase-side  road.  We 
passed  Addington’s  house  along 
Chase-side  road,  leading  to  Holt 
White’s-lane.  When  we  got  to 
the  bottom  of  Holt  White’s-lane 
two  persons  passed  us.  I  hade 
the  gentlemen  good  night,  and 
they  bade  me  good  night.  They 
went  on  the  Chase-side  road  on  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which 
we  were  going,  and  towards  the 
Dolly  bush.  We  turned  up  Holt 
Wiiite’s-lane.  There  are  four 
roads  where  Holt  White’s-lane 
ends  in  the  Chase-side  road,  and 
opposite  to  Holt  White’s-lane  is 
Parsonage-lane.  Pinnoek’s  beer- 
shop  is  up  Holt  White’s-lane. 
We  then  went  up  the  lane,  within 
nine  or  ten  poles  of  Pinnoek’s  beer- 
shop.  when  Johnson  turned  round. 
Johnson  was  then  on  the  deceased’s 
right,  and  J  was  on  Ins  left,  next 
the  ditch.  I  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  going  to  turn  round. 
When  Johnson  turned  round,  the 
deceased  said,  ci  where  are  we  go¬ 
ing  ?  ”  and  I  said,  <f  we  are  going 
home.”  We  did  not  have  any  beer, 
and  we  came  down  the  road  back 
again  about  nine  or  ten  poles.  I 
was  near  the  ditch  on  one  side  of 
the  deceased,  and  Johnson  on  the 
B  2 
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other.  Johnson  then  said  to  me, 

I  will  be  -  if  Sam  has  not 

robbed  him  ;  I  will  be - if  he 

is  not  robbed/’  About  half  a 
minute  after,  while  going  down 
the  road,  Johnson  put  his  foot  out 
and  threw  the  deceased  down,  and 
threw  him  on  me,  and  I  fell  in  the 
ditch.  The  deceased’s  head  and 
shoulders  fell  upon  my  head.  John¬ 
son  fell  too.  I  did  not  remain  un¬ 
der  the  deceased  half  a  minute. 
My  cap  was  on  when  I  fell;  and 
when  I  drew  my  head  from  under 
the  man  my  cap  was  left  behind. 
I  felt  for  the  cap,  and  found  it  un¬ 
der  the  side  of  deceased’s  face.  I 
observed  it  was  then  wet  with 
blood.  On  observing  that,  I  said 
to  Johnson,  “  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  Don’t  hurt  him — don’t 
kill  him.”  While  1  was  down  un¬ 
der  the  deceased  Johnson  was  up¬ 
permost.  While  I  was  down  I 
could  not  see  what  Johnson  was 
doing.  My  first  [observation  was 
when  I  found  my  cap  wet.  When 
I  spoke  to  Johnson  he  replied,  u  I 
have  done  him.”  When  I  got  out 
of  the  ditch,  I  saw  Johnson  with 
bis  knees  on  the  deceased’s  breast, 
and  his  hand  on  deceased’s  head. 
When  I  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  Johnson  got  off  the  man  and 
came  to  me.  The  deceased  did  not 
struggle,  but  1  heard  him  make  a 
moaning  noise — a  groaning.  When 
Johnson  came  to  me  from  the  de¬ 
ceased  he  said,  “  You  take  this 
knife,  and  go  and  finish  him,  for  1 
began  him.”  (A  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  court.)  I  said, 
u  No,  I  won’t.”  Me  had  an  open 
knife  in  his  hand;  Johnson  then 
went  up  to  the  deceased,  who  was 
then  holding  his  head  up  and  say¬ 
ing,  iC  Oh,  do  not  hurt  me  !  Oh, 
do  not  !  ”  Johnson  said,  u  What 
will  you  give  ?  ”  and  the  deceased 
replied  “  Anything,”  I  could  see 
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his  face  all  over  blood.  Johnson 
then  stooped  down  and  cut  his 
throat.  (Another  shudder  ran 
through  the  court.)  I  heard  a 
gurgling  in  deceased’s  throat. 
Johnson  stayed  by  him  about  half 
a  minute,  and  took  a  handkerchief 
out  of  the  deceased’s  jacket.  When 
Johnson  asked  me  to  go  and  finish 
him,  and  I  refused,  he  shook  his 
fist  at  me,  and  said,  “  Do  not  you 
say  anything  —  do  not  tell  any¬ 
body.”  The  deceased’s  head  and 
shoulders  only  were  in  the  ditch, 
and  his  legs  were  in  the  road.  I 
did  not  interfere,  because  I  was 
afraid  of  my  own  life.  Afterwards 
Johnson  and  l  went  down  Holt 
White’s-lane  together.  Johnson 
kept  saying  “  Do  not  say  any¬ 
thing  to  anybody  —  do  not  know 
anything  about  it— do  not  say  a 
word.”  When  we  got  into  the 
Chase-side  road,  I  wished  to  go 
home  along  the  road  ;  but  at  John¬ 
son’s  request  I  went  with  him 
across  the  Cornish-fields,  which 
would  lead  us  the  back  way  to 
Perry’s  house.  Before  we  could 
get  to  Perry’s  house  we  had  to 
cross  the  New  River  by  another 
bridge.  When  we  got  over  that 
bridge  Johnson  stooped  down  and 
washed  his  hands  and  the  knife  in 
the  river.  Wes  went  over  the 
bridge  near  Perry’s  house,  which 
he  had  crossed  with  the  deceased ; 
we  then  went  in  the  direction  of 
Giles’s  house,  along  the  river  side, 
where  Johnson  took  out  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  deceased,  and  threw  it  in  the 
river.  The  stream  runs  in  a  di¬ 
rection  towards  Giles’s  house.  I 
went  on  only  about  20  yards  fur¬ 
ther,  when  I  parted  with  Johnson 
and  went  home.  Johnson  also 
went  across  the  bridge,  homewards. 
The  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  1 
was  taken  into  custody,  as  I  was 
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going  with  my  master’s  dray. 
When  I  was  taken,  my  cap  was 
examined,  and  I  was  questioned 
about  it.  I  told  them  I  had  been 
carrying  some  meat  for  my  master. 
In  about  an  hour  after,  I  made  a 
full  statement,  such  as  I  have  made 
now. 

Cross-examined.  — The  first  J 
had  to  do  with  the  deceased,  in 
taking  his  arm,  was  after  we  passed 
Wagstaffe’s.  The  pot-boy,  when 
we  came  out,  did  not  put  the  de¬ 
ceased  under  my  care.  Did  not 
hear  him  say  For  God’s  sake. 
Jack  and  Sam,  take  care  of  him, 
for  he  has  nearly  fallen  into  the 
river.”  He  requested  Sam  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  he  left  him  in 
charge  of  Fare  and  Johnson. 
Wagstaffe  told  me  I  had  better  go 
home,  for  it  would  be  better  for 
me;  he  did  not  say  he  thought  the 
man  was  going  to  be  robbed,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind.  The  push¬ 
ing  about  on  the  road  did  not  ex¬ 
cite  any  suspicion  in  my  mind. 
When  I  went  with  them  past 
Addington’s,  my  object  was  to  get 
some  more  beer  3  I  knew  the  beer¬ 
houses  were  by  that  time  shut  up, 
but  I  thought  we  might  call  them 
up.  It  was  a  star-light  night; 
there  was  no  lamp  near,  but  by  the 
light  I  could  see  that  my  cap  was 
bloody*  The  next  morning  I  went 
out  at  5  o’clock  to  my  business. 

I  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  what 

* 

I  had  seen  the  night  before,  and  I 
had  no  rest.  When  1  saw  my 
master  in  the  morning,  I  said  no¬ 
thing  to  him  or  any  one  else  until 
10  o’clock,  and  then  I  wras  taken. 
I  had  my  bloody  cap  on  that  morn¬ 
ing.  I  w:as  asked  by  the  officers 
how  the  blood  came  there,  and  I 
said  I  had  been  carrying  dog’s- 
meat  for  my  master,  and  that  the 
blood  came  off  it  on  my  cap.  The 
deceased  was  very  much  in  liquor, 


and  any  one  person  might  have 
easily  overcome  him.  Johnson  did 
not  leave  us  after  we  got  round  the 
corner  of  the  Chase-side  road  into 
the  lane,  after  passing  the  two 
strangers.  Johnson  lodged  with 
his  father,  near  Mr.  Giles’s  house. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and 
trousers. 

Mr.  Edwrard  Browning,  a  tim¬ 
ber-merchant,  stated  that  he  was 
at  Enfield  on  the  19th  of  Decern ~ 
ber.  About  a  quarter  before  12 
on  that  night  he  wras  passing  the 
end  of  a  road,  leading  to  Holt 
White’s-lane,  when  he  saw  two  or 
three  men  standing  together  up 
the  lane,  and  two  more,  further  on 
towards  the  Holly-bush ;  he  did 
not  speak  to  them,  nor  they  to  him. 

John  Horatio  Winn,  a  shop¬ 
keeper  on  Enfield  Chase-side, 
stated,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  December  he  was  passing 
along  the  road,  it  was  between  1 1 
and  half-past ;  at  the  bottom  of 
Holt  White’s-lane  he  saw  two  men 
standing  across  the  road.  Did  not 
say  anything  to  them,  nor  they  to 
him.  There  was  a  young  man 
with  him.  Neither  of  the  twro 
men  said  uGood  night.” 

William  Wheeler  stated,  that  he 
was  a  labourer  at  Enfield.  On 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  December, 
at  half-past  5  o’clock,  he  was  going 
to  his  work  down  Holt  White’s  lane, 
and  when  he  got  about  half-way 
down,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  he  sawr  the  deceased’s  body 
in  the  ditch.  It  was  lying  on  the 
face.  The  face  was  in  the  ditch, 
and  the  feet  in  the  road.  He 
kicked  it,  thinking  it  was  a  man 
in  liquor,  and  called  to  him  several 
times,  but  got  no  answer,  and, 
laying  hold  of  the  body,  found 
there  was  no  life  in  it.  He  then 
went  to  the  watchman,  in  Par¬ 
sonage-lane,  and  got  a  light.  He 
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went  with  it  to  the  body,  and  found 
on  it  a  few  halfpence  and  a  small 
knife ;  there  was  a  pair  of  gloves 
m  the  ditch,  and  some  shot  were 
scattered  about.  The  left-hand 
pocket  of  the  deceased’s  trousers 
was  turned  inside  out.  (The 
gloves  were  produced,  which  the 
witness  identified  as  being  those 
he  found.)  Where  the  body  was 
found  there  was  the  appearance  of 
a  struggle,  and  much  blood  was  on 
the  ground.- — The  landlord  of  the 
Sergeant  public-house  deposed  to 
receiving  the  body  of  the  deceased 
in  his  house  at  20  minutes  after  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  December.  He  accompanied  the 
last  witness*  to  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found,  and  picked  up  a 
cap  and  two  halfpence.  About  70 
yards  from  the  spot  lie  found  a 
silk  handkerchief,  which  lie  gave 
to  Mr.  Addington,  who  gave  it  to 
Mead. 

’oli n  .  id,  beadle  of  Enfield, 
dep._  sed  t<  pprehending  the  pri¬ 
soners.  C  Fare  he  found  four 
knives  and  ome  shot.  Cooper 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  said  the  stains  in  his  cap 
were  occasioned  hy  carrying  some 
fresh  horse-flesh.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  Cooper  wished  to  tell 
all  about  it.  That  was  at  the 
George  Inn,  but  witness  refused 
to  bear  it.  The  neckkercliief  of 
the  deceased  was  bloody,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  stabbed  through  with 
a  knife  in  several  places. 

Richard  Watkins,  a  Bow-street 
patrol,  stationed  at  Enfield,  assist¬ 
ed  the  last  witness  to  apprehend 
Johnson,  who  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  murder.  The  witness  pro¬ 
duced  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a 
glove  belonging  to  Johnson,  on 
which  were  marks  of  blood.  On 
the  Wednesday  following,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  piece  of  cloth  from  Mr. 


Fenny,  which  appeared  to  belong 
to  Johnson’s  trousers ;  it  was 
stained  with  blood.— Mr.  Penny 
produced  the  piece  of  cloth,  which 
he  had  received  from  Richard 
Budd,  a  gardener,  who  deposed 
that  be  found  it  on  the  spot  where 
the  murder  was  commit  ted  ;  it 
was  bloody.  There  was  blood 
upon  the  ground,  which  was  much 
disturbed,  as  if  from  persons 
struggling. — Mr.  Addington,  being 
recalled,  identified  the  cap  as 
being  that  which  the  deceased 
had  worn.  The  piece  of  cloth  did 
not  belong  to  the  deceased. 

Thomas  Boswell,  a  tailor,  match¬ 
ed  the  piece  of  cloth  to  a  rent  at 
the  bottom  of  Johnson’s  trousers; 
it  corresponded,  and  he  had  110 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  part  of 
them.  (The  piece  of  cloth  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Jury,  and  closely 
inspected  by  the  Judges.  Mr. 
Justice  J.  Parke  intimated  that  lie 
could  not  perceive  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  piece  of  cloth 
and  the  trousers.  The  Jury 
again  examined  it  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  witness,  who  fitted  it 
to  the  trousers,  and  they  were 
handed  up,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Court  a  second  time.)  Boswell 
continued.  The  sewing  appears 
to  have  been  done  by  the  same 
tailor,  but  there  is  not  one  stitch 
whole  at  present  in  the  fragment. 
I  think  the  sewing  was  done  by 
the  same  hand,  but  cannot  exactly 
tell  in  trousers  worn  as  they  are. 
The  trousers  are  not  of  the  same 
length  in  the  legs,  because  a  piece 
is  gone  all  round  from  one  of 
them.  Having  compared  the  legs, 
be  said  that  there  was  not  an 
eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  including  the 
fragment.  The  stitches  in  both 
were  sewn  with  silk,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  piece  of  cloth 
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belonged  to  the  trousers.  A 
doth  factor,  who  happened  acci¬ 
dently  to  be  in  Court  was  put 
into  the  box,  and  having  examined 
the  trousers  and  the  piece  of 
doth,  deposed  that  he  thought 
they  were  of  the  same  piece  of 
doth.  They  were  of  the  same 
texture,  appeared  to  have  been 
worn'  together,  and  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  same  degree  of  wear. 
John  Matthews  proved  that,  on 
t lie  night  in  question.  Cooper 
wore  corduroy  trousers ;  Fare, 
corded  breeches  with  a  broad  cord; 
and  Johnson  black  trousers  and  a 
black  coat. 

Mr.  Robinson  farmer.— I  found 
a  handkerchief  in  the  river  the  day 
after  the  murder ;  I  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Addington.  It 
appeared  to  have  drifted  with  the 
stream  from  Mr.  Perry's  house. 

V 

I  found  it  about  two  minutes  walk 
from  Cooper’s  house.  It  was  caught 
in  a  bush. — Thomas  Holder  clerk 
to  a  barrister.  1  packed  up  some 
things  for  the  deceased  on  t he  1 2th 
of  December.  Among  them  was 
the  handkerchief  produced  by  the 
last  witness.  I  have  used  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  myself.  There  is  a  stain 
upon  it  in  the  centre. — -Hannah 

II  awthorn,  used  to  wash  for  the 
deceased.  This  handkerchief  be¬ 
longed  to  him. 

Cooper  was  recalled,  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  Justice  Parke  I 
did  not  see  anybody  before  i  got 
home,  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
except  a  man  and  woman  at  a 
distance,  going  up  Chase-side.  It 
was  before  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  that  Fare  left. 

Mr.  Browning  recalled.  Was 
walking  with  a  lady  that  night, 
and  saw  three  men  together.— The 
surgeon  who  examined  the  body  of 
the  deceased  stated,  that  there  was 
a  wound  on  the  side  of  his  head, 


which  appeared  to  have  been  a  stab 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  It  had 
divided  the  carotid  artery.  That 
would  produce  almost  instant 
death.  I  saw  the  trousers,  the 
glove,  and  the  piece  of  cloth,  which 
were  then  marked  with  blood;  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  human 
blood  or  not,  only  judging  by  the 
eye; 

Fare  was  not  called  on  for  any 
defence,  the  Court  being  of  opinion 
there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the 
Jury  as  connecting  him  with  the 
murder. — Johnson  put  in  a  written 
defence,  relating  the  particulars  of 
a  stag  bunt  which  took  place  at 
Enfield  on  the  19th  of  December, 
at  which  be  was  present,  and  in 
company  with  several  others  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stag  until  it  was  run 
down,  when  lie  assisted  in  cutting 
it  open.  He  had  no  knife  of  his 
own,  but  borrowed  one  of  another 
person,  which  be  returned  when 
lie  had  finished  dress*  he  s' 
The  blood  of  the  h  nal  sj  .need 
over  bis  trousers,  aim  he  received 
two  shillings  and  part  of  the  pluck 
for  bis  trouble,  which  lie  put  into 
bis  pocket.  In  going  up  a  lane 
afterwards,  he  met  Holt  and  showed 
him  the  pluck  ;  as  lie  pulled  it  out 
of  bis  pocket,  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket  came  out  with 
it.  It  was  torn  from  his  trousers 
some  time  before.  The  defence 
then  referred  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  in  company  with  the  de¬ 
ceased,  Wagstaife,  Cooper,  and 
others,  at  the  Crown  and  Horse¬ 
shoes  public-house,  but  denied  that 
he  ever  heard  the  deceased  talk  of 
being  possessed  of  money,  or  that 
be  ever  saw  him  exhibit  any;  nor 
did  be  go  home  with  the  deceased, 
but  Cooper  did.  He  declared  both 
bis  ignorance  and  innocence  of  the 
murder,  and  observed,  that,  having 
work  and  money  at  command,  and 
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never  having  fallen  out  with  the 
deceased,  he  could  have  no  motive 
for  taking  his  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  prisoner: — 
Thom  as  Moles,  a  labourer  of  En¬ 
field,  deposed  :  I  remember  a  stag 
hunt  at  Enfield  on  the  19th  of 
December  last.  The  prisoner  and 
several  other  persons  I  know  were 
there.  The  stag  was  killed  in  Mr. 
Walker’s  field,  Enfield-chase.  The 
prisoner  had  my  knife,  and  helped 
to  take  out  the  entrails  of  the  stag. 
1  cannot  say  I  saw  blood  upon  his 
clothes,  but  he  was  near  enough 
to  get  bloody.  He  returned  my 
knife  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards.  The  stag  was 
killed  about  noon.  The  murder 
was  committed  the  same  night.  I, 
as  well  as  Johnson,  followed  the 
stag,  which  jumped  over  hedges 
and  ditches.  On  his  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  he  said,  that  the  stag  was 
cut  open  directly  after  it  was  dead. 
Johnson  was  dressed  that  day  in  a 
black  coat  and  trousers.  He  was 
not  on  horseback.  Two  other 
witnesses  made  a  similar  statement, 
and  a  farmer  gave  the  prisoner  a 
good  character. 

The  Jury,  after  consulting  for 
more  than  an  hour,  found  Johnson 
Guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
i mmed iatel y  pronou  need . 

On  the  following  day,  Fare  was 
tried  for  robbing  Dauby  of  the 
tobacco-pipe  bowl,  and  eleven 
shillings.  The  evidence  was  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  preceding  trial, 
Cooper  being  the  principal  witness. 
It  was  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  that  day  got  change  for  a 
sovereign,  and  that,  after  the 
murder,  only  sixpence  was  found 
on  his  person.  Evidence  was  given 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  very  poor 
man  at  that  time,  receiving  parish 
relief;  that  he  received  2s.  Or/.  from 
the  overseers  on  the  morning  of 
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the  murder;  and  that  when  he  was 
taken,  some  silver  was  found  on  his 
person,  and  also  a  tobacco-pipe 
bowl,  which  was  identified  by  Mr. 
Addington  as  the  one  which  he 
had  that  morning  given  to  the 
deceased.  A  key  was  also  found 
which  opened  a  box  in  the  prisoner’s 
possession,  and  in  the  box  were 
eleven  shillings.  Another  witness 
deposed,  that  he  was  standing  near 
the  Holly-bush  with  Fare,  when 
they  saw  the  deceased  and  Mr. 
Addington  pass  in  the  cart ;  Fare 
asked  if  that  was  the  man  who 
had  got  all  the  money  that  they 
talked  so  much  about:  witness  said 
“Yes.”  Fare  replied  that  if  he 
met  him  in  the  dark,  he  would 
cut  his  wizen  but  he  would  have 
some  of  it. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  stealing  from  the  person, 
but  without  violence. 

Johnson  was  executed  on  the 
7th,  and,  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
made  the  following  confession:  “I, 
with  others,  had  been  drinking  at 
the  public-house,  and  afterwards 
left  at  about  half-past  11  o’clock, 
accompanied  by  the  deceased.  In 
going  home  Fare  left  us,  and  then 
Cooper,  with  Wagstaffe,  I  being 
alone  with  Danby.  Danby  informed 
me  that  some  one  had  robbed  him, 
and  I  was  so  frightened  for  fear  I 
should  be  taken  up  for  highway 
robbery,  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  leave,  but  to  get  him  to 
some  house  of  safety;  and  in  passing 
his  relation’s,  the  baker,  I  wanted 
to  knock  them  up,  but  he  would 
not  let  me,  and  said  they  were 
gone  to  bed,  and  so  we  passed  on ; 
but  I  wish  we  had  stopped  there, 
and  then  this  would  not  have 
happened,  but  it  is  now  too  late. 
As  we  were  going  on,  Cooper  came 
up,  he  had  been  away  about  five 
minutes,  The  moment  Danby  saw 
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him  lie  said,  in  great  agitation, 
“  This  is  one  of  the  chaps  that 
robbed  me,”  and  flew  at  him  like 
a  tiger,  and  said  he  would  serve 
him  just  the  same  way  he  had 
served  a  black  man  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  the  scufhe  we  all 
Avent  down  on  the  ground  by  the 
ditch  ;  and  I  do  most  solemnly  say 
that  I  did  not  trip  up  the  deceased, 
and  that  Cooper  Avent  down  with 
him,  and  Avas  on  the  top  of  him. 
While  he  was  doAvn  Cooper  had 
a  knife — a  clasp  knife,  I  think— 
but  the  night  Avas  so  dark  I  could 
not  say  Avhich  ;  the  point  Avas  as 
broad  as  my  tAVO  fingers,  and  he 
Avas  cutting  the  deceased ;  and  I 
do  most  solemnly  say  that  I  also 
took  the  knife,  and  cut  Danby.  1 
did  help  to  kill  him,  but  the  knife 
Avas  not  mine,  nor  do  I  know  where 
the  knife  came  from.  Cooper  had 
it  in  his  hand  Avhen  the  deceased 
was  on  the  ground  in  the  ditch, 
KnoAving  I  must  leave  this  Avorld 
soon,  I  do  most  solemnly  avow  be¬ 
fore  God,  in  Avhose  presence  I  must 
soon  appear,  that  Cooper  first  cut 
the  deceased,  and  I  afterwards 
struck  him  5  I  stood  by  and  saw 
Cooper  take  something  out  of  his 
pockets.  He  said,  “  I  haAre  got 
three-halfpence.”  We  were  both 
very  much  frightened,  and  left  the 
deceased  in  the  lane,  and  then  Avent 
home  across  the  fields.  I  do  most 
solemnly  say  that  when  avc  left  the 
public-house  AAre  had  no  idea  of 
killing  him,  and  I  do  not  know' 
Avho  robbed  him,  but  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  Fare,  as  the  money 
Avas  found  on  him,  and  it  Avas 
proved  that  he  had  been  applying 
for  relief  to  the  parish.  I  can  only 
say  I  had  no  hand  in  robbing  him, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
Avhat  possessed  me  to  participate 
in  killing  him  I  knoAV  not,  but 
after  the  deed  was  done  I  was 


ready  to  kill  myself.  1  now  say  I 
ought  to  die  for  committing  such 
an  act.  The  knife  which  Cooper 
said  on  Lis  examination  Avas  mine, 
and  that  it  Avas  a  black  handled 
one  and  small  blade,  I  do  again 
most  solemnly  say  Avas  not  mine, 
for  I  had  no  knife  Avith  me  Avhen 
Ave  left  the  public-house,  and  the 
night  Avas  so  dark  I  could  not 
distinctly  see  the  colour  of  the  one 
the  deed  Avas  done  Avitli ;  and  after 
it  Avas  done,  I  threw  the  knife  into 
the  ditch.  I  suppose,  the  knife 
not  being  found,  that  Cooper  must 
have  picked  it  up ;  and  Cooper’s 
confession,  I  believe,  Avas  made, 
thinking  I  should  have  told  of  him 
first,  and  have  him  convicted  ;  but 
Ave  both  said  we  should  be  hung. 
I  have  no  ill-will  towards  any  man, 
and  I  iioav  leave  this  Avorld  for  a 
crime  which  I  shudder  at.” 

5.  Inquest.— An  inquest  was 
held  at  Fovant,  on  the  body  of 
Jacob  Light.  It  appeared  that  on 
the  preceding  Thursday  evening, 
about  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  he 
left  an  inn  in  the  village,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  his  dAvell- 
ing,  about  a  mile  from  that  place. 
He  had  Avalked  as  far  as  Lime- 
way-road,  when,  overcome  by  liquor, 
he  lay  down  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  Avhere  he  remained  during 
the  night.  About  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  a  waggon  came  down  the 
hill,  and  the  driver,  on  reaching 
the  spot,  heard  a  crack,  as  if  a 
ay  heel  had  broken.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  hoAvever,  he  found  that  the 
noise  had  proceeded  from  the 
crushing  of  the  man’s  head,  one  of 
the  Avheels  having  passed  over  it. 
The  body  Avas  taken  on  to  his 
house,  and  left  in  the  loAver  apart¬ 
ments,  Avhen,  through  the  neglect 
of  his  Avife,  who  it  wras  supposed 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  one 
of  his  dogs  (the  deceased  being  a 
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rat-catcher)  actually  devoured  the 
greater  part  of  the  mao’s  head  ! 
Verdict — Accidental  death,  with 
a  deodand  of  I#,  on  the  waggon 
Lxecutions. — John  Wren,  con¬ 
victed  at  the  Lewes  Assizes  of 
setting  fire  to  a  rick  at  Uekfield, 
was  executed  at  Horsham.  In  the 
condemned  cell  he  behaved  in  a 
becoming  manner,  but  persisted  in 
declaring  his  innocence  of  the 
crime.  He  slept  soundly  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  execution, 
and  when  the  gaoler  awoke  him 
from  his  last  sleep  he  said,  "If  you 
had  not  awoke  me  I  should  have 
slept  for  two  hours  longer.”  He 
ascended  the  platform  with  a  firm 
step,  and  just  before  he  was  turned 
off,  he  advanced  to  the  front  and 
addressed  the  spectators,  beseeching 
them  to  lead  good  lives,  but  still 
persisting  in  his  innocence.  His 
last  words  were,  "lam  a  murdered 
man — I  die  innocent,  so  help  me 
God  !  ”  which  declaration  he  ac¬ 
companied  by  stamping  bis  foot. 
—  On  the  7 tli,  John  Ilallalian,  who 
had  been  convicted  at  the  Surrey 
Assizes  of  robbing  and  maltreating 
David  Green,  an  old  man  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  was  executed  at 
Horsemonger-lane  gaol .  The  of¬ 
fence  for  which  he  suffered  was 
committed  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  near  Addington,  in 
Surrey,  and  by  tbe  testimony  of 
the  prosecutor,  who  identified  the 
prisoner  shortly  after  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  offence,  it  appeared  that, 
after  the  old  man  was  robbed,  his 
assailant  dragged  him  towards  a 
ditch,  and  heat  him  unmercifully 
over  the  head  and  body  with  a 
stick,  until  he  rendered  his  victim 
insensible.  From  the  time  of 
his  condemnation,  ilallalian  uni¬ 
formly  denied  that  he  was  the 
party  who  had  attacked  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  and  declared  that  he  was 


innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
lie  was  charged.'  ilallalian  was 
horn  in  Ireland,  and  was  so  power* 
ful  a  man,  that  it  was  found  difficult 
to  procure  irons  sufficiently  large 
to  fit  his  legs  and  wrists.  Up  to 
the  moment  the  drop  fell,  he  reite¬ 
rated  his  innocence  of  the  crime, 
although  he  admitted  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  many  heinous 
offences.  His  struggles  were  very 
great,  and  continued  some  time 
after  the  drop  fell. 

13.  Housebreakers.  — -  Be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  Thomas 
Field,  policeman,  was  going  his 
rounds  at  Lower-heatli,  II  amp- 
stead,  when  he  observed  four  men 
standing  talking  together,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  on  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  adjoining 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
eminent  surgeon.  lie  cautiously 
approached  them,  and  heard  one 
of  them  say,  "Through  the  kitchen 
window ;  ”  on  which  he  directly 
went  up  to  them,  and  asked  them 
what  they  were  doing  there  at  that 
time  of  night.  One  of  them  said, 
ie Nothing  wrong;”  and  the  police¬ 
man  then  turned  the  light  of  his 
lantern  full  upon  them,  to  see  if 
lie  could  recognize  who  they  were. 
The  man  nearest  to  him  instantly 
knocked  it  out  of  Lis  hand.  Field 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  drew 
his  staff,  upon  which  a  second  man 
immediately  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  over  the  head  with  a  heavy 
crow-bar.  The  eff  ects  of  the  blow 
were  warded  off  by  his  having  a 
large  shawl  handkerchief  and  his 
gloves  in  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  it 
slanted  off  to  his  shoulder.  A 
third  of  the  gang  then  ran  close 
up  to  him,  and  pulling  out  a  pistol, 
presented  it  at  Field’s  head,  within 
the  distance  of  a  foot,  and  fired  ; 
the  ball  passed  through  his  hat, 
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slightly  grazing  the  top  of  his 
head.  Finding  lie  was  wounded, 
he  called  for  assistance,  when  the 
party  set  off  running,  leaving  him 
with  the  man  he  had  first  collared, 
and  whom  he  still  held  in  his  grasp. 
A  desperate  struggle  then  ensued 
between  them.  They  fell  together 
into  the  road,  where  after  much 
struggling,  the  ruffian  got  upper¬ 
most  and  held  Fieid  down,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  a  clasp-knife 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with 
which  he  inflicted  three  dreadful 
gashes  across  Field’s  face.  Field 
still  kept  his  hold,  when  the  other 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and 
made  two  deep  cuts  on  the  side  of 
the  neck  under  the  ear.  Field 
then  became  insensible,  and  the 
villain  escaped.  A  policeman  on 
the  adjoining  beat,  hearing  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  hastened  in  the 
direction  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  found  Field,  who  was  directly 
conveyed  to  the  station-house.  On  a 
surgical  examination  of  his  wounds, 
he  was  found  to  have  sustained  more 
extensive  hurts  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  The  ruffian  whom  he 
first  seized,  had  cut  him  severely 
about  the  arms  and  wrists,  and 
the  blow  with  the  crow-bar  was 
inflicted  with  such  violence,  that 
after  slanting  off  his  hat,  it  cut 
completely  through  his  cape,  coat, 
and  under  clothing,  and  sunk 
deeply  into  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder. 
T  he  rigid  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  police  left  no  doubt  that  the 
parties  who  committed  this  outrage 
were  regular  “cracksmen”  from 
town,  and  the  same  that  for  several 
days  past  had  infested  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hampstead  and  its 
vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 
Persons  strictly  corresponding  with 
their  description  had  been  frequent¬ 
ing  public-houses,  endeavouring 
to  worm  out  the  habits,  &c<  of 


different  gentlemen’s  residences. 
Two  nights  before,  between  10 
and  li  o’clock,  Ruggles,  a  police¬ 
man,  heard  a  noise  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Lunn,  of  Haverstock-hill, 
Hampstead,  and  followed  the  sound 
to  a  cow-house,  where  he  found 
two  men  endeavouring  to  conceal 
themselves.  He  attempted  to 
apprehend  them,  when  they  com¬ 
menced  a  furious  attack  upon  him, 
and  beat  him  most  severely ;  he 
was  struck  a  violent  blow  with 
some  heavy  instrument  across  the 
forehead,  which  rendered  him  in¬ 
sensible,  and  the  two  fellows  then 
decamped.  After  some  time  the 
policeman  contrived  to  crawl  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  the  road 
side,  where  he  met  with  a  trades¬ 
man,  who  apprised  some  of  the 
police  of  what  had  occurred.  ri  hey 
immediately  conveyed  Ruggles  to 
the  station-house,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  surgical  assistance ;  he  was, 
however,  so  much  hurt  as  to 
he  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
duty. 

14.  Antiquities.— -In  Paris, 
the  construction  of  a  common  sewer 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  has  led  to 
some  discoveries  relative  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ex- 
tended.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
contemporary  of  Julian,  says,  that 
the  palace  and  gardens  followed 
the  direction  of  the  Seine.  The 
deep  excavations,  which  have  been 
lately  made,  have  disclosed  a  series 
of  seven  walls  crossing  the  street 
in  a  westerly  direction.  The  head 
of  the  walls  crossed  the  street  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Rue  du 
Foin,  which  is  at  No.  53 ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  northern  termination  of 
this  part  of  the  palace  is  now 
ascertained;  the  succeeding  walls 
crossed  the  street  in  ascending 
southward.  The  entrance  to  the 
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great  hall  is  from  No.  63.  The 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins 
is  No.  75;  here  a  wall  turns  to 
the  eastward^  and  another  continues 
up  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  to  the 
south.  These  walls,  which  are 
from  four  and  a  half  feet  (English) 
to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are 
built  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  environs  of  Paris,  with  inter¬ 
vening  bands  of  red  Roman  brick. 
The  mortar  has  acquired  such 
prodigious  hardness,  that  to  cut 
th  rough  the  walls  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  operation.  The  bricks  are 
about  17  inches  by  13,  and 
inches  thick. 

Natural  History.— -An  ante- 
diluvi  an  skeleton,  [of  the  ichthyo¬ 
saurus  genus,  was  discovered  near 
Bedford.  The  skeleton  itself  was 
found  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
embedded  in  clay.  The  length  of 
the  whole  was  from  12  to  14  feet. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  skeleton  was  found  a  number 
of  small  stones,  although  none  are 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the 
same  bed  of  clay.  There  is  a  fossil 
specimen  of  the  same  animal  in 
the  British  Museum. 

14.  Fire  at  Liverpool. — 
About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  a  destructive  fire 
broke  out  in  a  paint-store  on  the 
New  Quay,  Liverpool.  There  was 
some  delay  in  procuring  water; 
and  the  materials  amidst  which 
it  originated  being  oil,  turpentine, 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  it  extended, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the 
large  warehouses  adjoining,  both 
on  the  south  and  east,  which  were 
filled  with  merchandise  of  various 
descriptions,  principally  cotton, 
grain,  oil,  and  naval  stores.  Here 
it  found  ample  scope,  and  by  half¬ 
past  twelve  it  penetrated  back  to 
the  eastward,  into  Lancelot’s  Hey, 
in  the  centre  of  a  continuous  un¬ 


broken  frontage  of  warehouses  of 
about  seventy  yards.  Fed,  as  it 
was  here,  with  immense  masses  of 
the  most  combustible  materials,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  engines  could 
not  afford  a  hope  of  preserving  the 
bonded  warehouses  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Lancelot’s  Hey,  which  were 
said  to  be  filled  with  spirits.  At 
half-past  one  o’clock  the  wood 
work  in  the  fronts  of  the  upper 
stories  of  these  was  caught  by  the 
flames.  The  mischief  then  spread 
quickly  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
back  towards  Oldhall-street,  de¬ 
stroying  a  range  of  warehouses  in 
that  direction,  and  by  half-past 
three  had  extended  into  Union- 
street,  the  house  at  the  corner 
being  completely  destroyed.  About 
four  o’clock,  the  front  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  Lancelot’s  Hey  fell 
forward  into  Union-street.  One 
man  was  killed;  Colonel  Jordan, 
the  inspecting  field  officer  of  the 
district,  had  both  his  legs  broken 
by  the  filling  ruins,  and  one  of 
them  had  immediately  to  be  am 
putated.  Property  to  the  value 
of  150,000/.  was  estimated  to  have 
been  destroyed.  The  vessels  in 
the  Prince’s  Dock  were  in  im¬ 
minent  danger.  So  intense  was  the 
heat  from  the  burning  pile,  that 
the  vessels  which  lay  opposite  to 
the  space  ravaged  by  the  flames, 
were  saved  only  by  the  incessant 
use  of  water,  to  keep  their  rigging, 
decks,  &c.,  wet.  The  sails  of 
several  were  unbent,  the  flakes 
of  fire  which  fell  on  the  shipping 
nearly  setting  '  the  rigging  in 
flames. 

Murder  and  Suicide, — An 
inquest  was  held  at  Leeds,  on  the 
body  of  an  infant,  William  Cryer, 
which  had  been  murdered  by  its 
mother,  who,  immediately  after, 
cut  her  own  throat,  Her  sister 
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deposed,  that  the  mother  ( a 
married  woman)  had  been  delivered 
of  a  male  child  on  the  night  of  the 
6th.  She  had  since  been  both 
well  and  ill,  but,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  had  been  worse. 
She  had  something  like  a  milk 
fever,  and,  during  the  time  it  had 
been  on  her,  she  had  not  been 
quite  herself,  but  rambled  in  her 
talk.  Witness  slept  with  her 
sister  on  Saturday  night ;  and 
went  to, bed  a  little  after  twelve 
o’clock.  On  Sunday  morning,  the 
witness’s  sister  struck  witness  on 
the  face  with  her  hand  and  awoke 
her.  The  husband  (Cryer)  was 
lying  on  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  ;  witness  awoke  him,  and 
asked  him  to  get  up  and  light 
a  candle,  which  he  did.  Witness 
also  got  up,  and  she  then  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  sister  had  cut 
her  own  throat,  and  the  blood  was 
running  down  her  breast.  _  She 
also  saw  the  child  which  was 
laid  on  the  right  arm  of  her  sister 
in  bed  ;  it  had  its  throat  cut,  and 
was  dead.  Witness  also  saw  a 
razor  lying  on  a  chair  beside  the 
bed,  near  to  her,  but  did  not 
perceive  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  blood  upon  it.  She 
had  never  seen  it  before.  The 
husband  gave  an  alarm,  and  people 
came  into  the  house.  When  the 
people  came  into  the  house  the 
mother  of  the  deceased  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  She  never  spoke 
after  that  till  the  afternoon,  ex¬ 
cept  whispering  as  to  her  pain. 
The  husband  corroborated  this 
statement.  The  razor,  he  said, 
belonged  to  him.  It  was  kept 
in  a  box  in  the  room  where  they 
slept,  and  the  last  time  he  saw  it 
was  about  three  or  four  weeks 
before.  The  box  was  open  on 
Saturday  night.  He  never  heard 
his  wife  out  of  bed  on  the  Saturday 


night  or  Sunday  morning.  He 
never  saw  her  when  she  was 
rambling  in  her  talk,  but  her 
sisters  had  told  him  that  she  did 
so.  His  wife  seemed  fond  of  the 
child,  and  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
her.  The  surgeon  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  mother  when  the  child 
was  born,  said  that  she  had  not 
gone  on  well  afterwards.  The 
milk  did  not  flow  to  the  breasts  as 
usual,  and  that  was  calculated  to 
produce  fever  and  excitement.  She 
had  always  had  a  degree  of  fever, 
which  had  latterly  increased.  Wit¬ 
ness  saw  her  between  six  and 
seven  o’clock  on  Saturday  night, 
and  he  then  thought  she  was  much 
better;  she  said,  she  had  had  three 
or  four  hours  of  comfortable  rest. 
Witness  never  perceived  in  her 
any  symptoms  of  wildness  or  in¬ 
sanity  ;  she  answered  rationally 
the  questions  he  put  to  her.  He 
had  known  cases  where  obstruction 
to  the  flowing  of  the  milk  to  the 
breasts  had  led  to  the  temporary 
loss  of  reason. — Another  medical 
practitioner  deposed,  that  the  milk 
fever  produced  excitement  and 
delirium,  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  disposition  in  the  patients 
to  commit  violence  either  on  them¬ 
selves  or  others.  The  Coroner  told 
the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  the 
facts  as  proved,  it  would  be  their 
duty,  however  painful,  to  return  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the 
mother,  casting  aside  the  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  her  mind,  which 
would  be  more  duly  and  more 
fully  considered  before  a  higher 
tribunal. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Wilful  Murder  against  Ann  Cryer. 
The  witnesses  were  immediately 
bound  over  to  appear  at  York 
Assizes  to  give  evidence  against 
her  ;  but  farther  proceedings 
were  rendered  unnecessary  by  her 
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death  which  happened  a  few  hours 
after. 

Election  of  the  Scots  Peers. 
— On  Monday  the  1 6th  the  election 

4/ 

of  the  16  peers  to  represent  the 
Scotisk  nobility,  in  the  ensuing 
parliament,  took  place,  as  usual, 
jn  the  picture  gallery  of  Holyrood. 
Their  Lordships  were  attended  by 
Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  and  George 
Joseph  Bell,  Esq.,  two  of  the 
principal  Clerks  of  Session,  in 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grant  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  I  ,ee,  and  by  other  official 
persons.  The  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  opened  by  an  appropriate 
prayer  by  Dr.  Grant,  after  which 
the  oaths  were  administered  to 
their  Lordships.  A  protest  was 
entered  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar  against  the  place  assigned  to 
him  on  the  roll,  his  Lordship 
claiming  to  have  precedence  of  all 
the  other  Earls.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  objected  to  the  proxy 
votes  of  Lord  Semple,  on  account 
of  informality  in  his  certificate  of 
qualification,  the  qualification  being 
to  vote  for  peers  to  sit  in  the 
“  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,” 
instead  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  said,  if  he 
recollected  right,  Parliament  was 
styled  in  the  Act  of  Union  the 
“Parliament  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
Tbe  Earl  of  Rosebery  held  that 
the  tc  Parliament  of  Great  Britain” 
was  sufficient,  and  as  the  in¬ 


formality  was  purely  of  a  technical 
nature,  it  was  not  such  as  would 
warrant  the  clerks  in  rejecting  the 
votes,  but  must  be  decided  upon 
hereafter.  The  Earl  of  Lauder¬ 
dale  thereupon  protested  against 
the  votes  of  Lord  Semple,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  adhered ; 


and  a  similar  protest  was  taken  by 
the  same  noble  Lords  against  the 
proxy  for  the  Earl  of  Torphichen 
on  the  like  grounds ;  and  another 
against  the  votes  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithness.,  as  being  struck  at  by 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Peers  passed  in  1822,  and  also 
as  being  informal  in  the  certificate 
of  qualification.  The  Earl  of  Rose¬ 
bery  protested  against  the  vote  of 
the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  qualified 
according  to  law.  The  Union  roll 
of  the  Scots  parliament  having 
been  called  over,  31  peers  were 
present,  18  voted  by  proxy,  and 
21  by  signed  lists.  The  votes 
having  been  counted,  the  following 
were  returned  as  duly  elected. 


No.  of  Votes. 

Marquis  of  Tweedale 

.  44 

Earl  of  Morton 

.  53 

Earl  of  Home  . 

.  43 

Earl  of  Elgin 

.  47 

Earl  of  Airly 

.  39 

Earl  of  Leven 

.  40 

Earl  of  Selkirk 

.  43 

Earl  of  Orkney 

.  37 

Viscount  Arbuthnot 

.  42 

Viscount  Strathallan 

.  43 

Lord  Forbes  .  .  . 

.  41 

Lord  Gray  . 

.  53 

Lord  Salt ou n 

.  52 

Lord  Sinclair 

.  42 

Lord  Elph  in  stone 

.  37 

Lord  Colville 

.  43 

Votes  were  also  given 
following  Peers: — 

for  tbe 

No.  of  Votes. 

Marquis  of  Queensberry 

.  36 

Earl  of  Rothes 

.  3! 

Earl  of  Buchan  . 

o-> 

« 

Earl  of  Carnwath 

.  31 

Lord  Cranstoun 

.  31 

Lord  Napier  .  . 

.  36 

Lord  Reay 

.  36 

Lord  Elibank  .  .  . 

.  33 

While  the  clerks  were  engaged 

in  summing  up  the  votes, 

it  was 
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stated,  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
that  a  doubt  bad  been  expressed 
hY  some  noble  Lords,  whether 
Lord  Elphinstone  had  been  at  the 
table  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
the  oaths  were  administered  to 
their  Lordships,  and,  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  he  proposed  that 
the  oaths  should  be  again  ad¬ 
ministered  and  Ids  votes  taken. 
This  proposition  was  objected  to 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  it  was 
now  near  four  o’clock,  and,  as 
the  proclamation  commanded  their 
Lordships  to  meet  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two,  Lord 
Elphinstone  must  be  held  as  not 
having  met  within  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  his  votes  could  not 
now  be  taken.  Lord  Elphinstone 
stated,  that  he  had  been  at  the 
table  before  the  oaths  had  begun 
to  be  administered,  and  bad  only 
panic  to  hand  a  card  out  at  the 

O 

door,  but  had  never  left  the  room, 
and,  on  his  return,  the  clerks  had 
just  begun  the  solemnities.  Mr. 
Thomson  said,  lie  was  bound  to 
take  the  votes  of  any  noble  Lord, 
should  he  enter  the  room  now,  or 
any  time,  before  the  return  was 
made  up,  and  lie  again  adminis¬ 
tered  the  oaths  to  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  took  both  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  own  votes,  and  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Dun  more  and  Lord 
Torphichen,  for  whom  he  appeared 
as  proxy.  A  protest  was  taken 
against  the  return,  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
had  not  been  returned  had  a  greater 
number  of  legal  votes  than  some  of 
those  who  were  returned.  Viscount 
F al  k  1  an  d  and  Lord  Bel  haven  havi  ng 
been  created  British  Peers,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and 
Lord  Napier,  who  were  also  in  the 
last  Parliament,  not  being  returned 
to  this,  there  are  four  new  re¬ 


presentative  Peers  by  ti  e  present 
election,  viz.,  the  Earls  of  Airly 
and  Orkney,  and  Lord;;  Sinclair 
and  Elphinstone.  Of  tie  1(5,  15 
we  re  a  n  ti-ministeri  al . 

Coroner’s  Inquest.-— An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  at  Islington  on 
view  of  the  bodies  of  Anne  Slymm, 
an  elderly  woman,  and  John  Dick¬ 
son,  a  child  three  months  old,  who 
died  under  very  curious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  woman  Slymm 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  young 
children  to  nurse,  and  had  the 
care  of  six  at  the  time  in  question. 
On  Sunday  morning  last,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  alarm  that  Mrs. 
Slymm  was  supposed  to  be  ill, 
a  neighbour  entered  her  room,  and 
found  her  apparently  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  Medical  assistance  was 
immediately  procured,  but  she  was 
quite  dead  in  a  short  time,  and, 
on  lifting  her  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  usual  offices,  the 
child,  John  Dickson,  was  found 
underneath  her  quite  dead,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  so  for  some 
hours.  From  the  position  in  which 
the  bodies  were  found,  it  appeared 
that  the  child  must  have  been 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  old 
woman  at  the  time  that  she  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  that,  in  the 
agony  produced  by  the  attack,  she 
had  lain  upon  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  suffocation.  Two 
surgeons,  who  were  called  in,  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  woman  died  of 
apoplexy,  and  that  the  infant  died 
from  suffocation,  produced  by  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure.  It  was  also  stated, 
that  when  the  persons  burst  open 
the  door,  another  child,  18  months 
old,  whom  Mrs.  Slymm  had  under 
her  care,  was  playing  at  (c  cock¬ 
horse,”  as  it  is  called  by  children, 

%/  ' 

upon  the  old  woman’s  back.  The 
Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ^  Died 
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by  the  visitation  of  God/’  as  respect¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Slymm ;  and  of  “Accidental 
death/’  as  to  the  child. 

21.  Explosion  of  a  Gun¬ 
powder  Mill. — On  the  morning 
of  the  21  st,  the  extensive  powder 
mills  of  Messrs.  Wilks  and  Co.  at 
Hartford  blew  up.  Of  the  nine 
mills  six  exploded.  In  many 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
a  pane  of  glass  was  left,  and  the 
shock  was  said  to  have  been  felt  at 
Greenwich,  ten  miles  distant.  Be¬ 
sides  several  persons  who  were 
severely  injured,  three  men  and 
a  boy,  and  four  women  were  killed. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  burned  as 
black  as  a  coal  ;  one  of  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  women  was  lying 
on  her  body.  The  inside  of  the 
boy  was  completely  blown  out,  the 
heart,  and  part  of  the  liver  having 
been  picked  up  on  the  premises. 
The  following  account  of  the 
accident  was  given  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Coroner. — John 
Fielding,  employed  at  the  mills, 
deposed,  I  was  coming  out  of  one 
of  the  out-houses,  when  suddenly 
I  observed  a  house,  called  the 
charge-house,  blow  up.  I  saw  the 
horse  and  cart  standing  at  the 
door,  and  the  boy,  Edward  Ben¬ 
ning,  was  with  it.  The  shock 
knocked  me  down  twice.  I  have 
known  and  heard  of  similar  ac¬ 
cidents,  but  never  heard  such  a 
dreadful  explosion.  I  cannot  in 
any  way  account  for  the  accident. 
— The  Carter,  at  the  mills,  was 
standing  by  the  carpenter’s  shop, 
when  lie  heard  the  explosion  and 
was  knocked  down.  Two  of  his 
horses,  which  were  standing  close 
by  him,  were  killed  instantaneously. 

_ James  Cook  labourer,  was  at  the 

charge-house  about  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  the  explosion  took  place.  Ed¬ 
ward  Benning  was  turning  the 
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horse  and  cart  round.  I  left  to 
go  to  the  watchhouse,  which  stands 
on  the  left  of  the  charge-house. 
I  had  not  reached  it  above  a 
minute  before  the  charge  blew  up. 
I  heard  three  distinct  reports. 

Francis  Exeter,  labourer. — I  was 
in  the  magazine  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place  ;  I  ran  out  and 
got  into  the  boat,  but  the  second 
report  knocked  me  into  the  river  ; 
the  bricks  and  large  pieces  of 
timber  fell  on  me  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  It  has  blown  the  tiles  off 
the  magazine-house,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  only  preserved  by 
the  wind  not  being  in  that  quarter. 

The  head  Foreman  stated,  I  was 
on  the  premises  in  the  morning, 
and  left  to  go  up  to  the  dusting- 
house,  distant  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  I  heard  the  report,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  place.  T 
found  the  charging-house  blown 
to  atoms.  We  had  nine  mills,  six 
are  destroyed.  Of  the  sufferers, 
Williams  was  a  packer,  Hawkins 
the  boatman,  the  lad  Benning  was 
driver  of  the  cart,  Sarah  Venus, 
Sarah  Prescot,  Maria  Harding, 
and  Sarah  White,  were  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  packing-house,  and 
also  four  other  women,  but  they 
had  not  come  to  work  that  morn¬ 
ing.  Powel  was  the  millwright, 
and  was  working  at  the  mill  oppo¬ 
site  the  charge-house.  The  mill 
was  blown  up  before  I  arrived. 
The  lower  charge-house  went 
third  ;  it  contained  ten  barrels  of 
1001b.  each.  About  1,0001b.  was 
in  the  upper  charge-house,  and 
about  5001b.  in  the  mills.  The 
explosion,  from  first  to  last,  was 
upwards  of  half  an  hour.  I  have 
worked  33  years  on  the  premises, 
during  which  time  we  have  had 
two  serious  explosions,  but  neither 
of  them  equalled  the  present  one. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  account 
for  the  explosion,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  happened  through 
Hawkins  unloading  the  boat.  He 

O 

smoked  a  great  deal,  but  was 
never  allowed  to  do  so  on  the 
premises. — The  Jury  found  u  Ac¬ 
cidental  death.” 

23.  Concealment  of  Sex. — • 
An  Inquisition  was  held  in  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  been  known  for  years 
by  the  name  of  Eliza  Edwards, 
about  24  years  of  age.  The  in¬ 
quiry  was  instituted  by  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary  of  State.— 
The  deceased  and  a  sister  resided 
in  Union-court,  Orchard-street, 
Westminster,  and  both  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  kept  women.  Last 
week  the  deceased  died,  and  there 
being  no  claimants  for  the  body, 
it  was  taken  to  Guy’s  Hospital 
for  dissection,  when  it  was  at 
once  discovered  that  the  deceased 
was  a  perfect  man.  The  body  had 
a  very  effeminate  appearance;  there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  beard  beyond 
that  of  a  boy  of  17,  and  the  whiskers 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  plucked 
out  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  The 
hair  of  the  head  was  light  brown, 
and  upwards  of  two  feet  long 
behind,  of  a  soft  glossy  texture, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
countenance  was  that  of  a  female. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  stated,  that  he 
had  examined  the  body  of  the 
deceased  in  St.  Margaret’s  work- 
house,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Som¬ 
erville,  who  was  desirous  that  he 
should  identify  the  body  as  the 
person  whom  he  had  attended  a 
few  weeks  before,  under  the  name 
of  Lavinia  Edwards,  at  her  lodg¬ 
ings  near  the  Coburg  theatre.  He 
had  attended  the  deceased  for  a 
dangerous  inflammation  on  the 
lungs.  He  had  no  idea  that  the 
deceased  was  not  a  woman.  He 
Vol.  LXXV. 


had  attended  her  previously  at  the 
request  of  a  gentleman  named 
Thomas  Smith,  under  whose  pro¬ 
tection  the  deceased  lived,  and 
who  paid  him  several  fees  for  his 
attendance.  The  deceased  had 
always  a  very  effeminate  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  kind  of  cracked  voice, 
not  unlike  a  female.— Maria  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  had  passed  as  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  sister,  stated  that  she  was 
born  in  Dublin,  and  was  17  years 
old.  She  had  lived  with  the  de¬ 
ceased  constantly  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  deceased  was  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  stage,  and  travelled 
about  the  country,  and  played 
female  characters  :  Witness  mostly 
slept  with  the  deceased.  Last 
Wednesday  night  she  went  to  bed 
with  a  wheezing  in  her  throat  and 
very  ill  ;  and  about  three  o’clock 
called  her  up  and  said— u  Maria, 

I  am  dying;  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me,”  about  five  minutes 
after  which  she  expired.  The  de¬ 
ceased  had  beautiful  long  hair 
which  hung  in  ringlets,  and  in 
the  country  she  played  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Edwards  in  the 
first  line  of  tragedy.  She  never 
performed  in  London.  The  last 
place  she  played  at  was  Tewkes¬ 
bury.  She  had  played,  also,  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Walstein.  They 
had  been  in  London  about  three 
years.  The  deceased  was  sup¬ 
ported  during  this  time  by  differ¬ 
ent  gentlemen. 

Mary  Mortimer,  residing  in 
Union-court,  stated,  that  she  had 
known  the  deceased  about  10  or 

I I  years,  but  never  knew  her  sex 
until  the  present  day.  She  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deceased  died  a  natural  death. 
She  always  appeared  as  a  most 
lady-like  woman,  and  had  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Norwich  theatre. 
Witness  had  slept  with  the  de- 
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ceased  repeatedly,  and  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  she  was  a 
man.  Mrs.  She] Lett  stated,  that 
she  collected  the  rents  in  Union- 
court.  The  deceased  and  her 
sister  were  not  very  regular  in 
paying  their  rent.  Witness  heard 
the  deceased  cough,  and  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  man.  In 
answer  to  further  questions  the 
witness  identified  the  body  to  the 
satisfaction  of  t he  Jury. 

Juror. — It  is  almost  impossible. 
Another  Juror. — Look  at  the  head 
of  hair,  and  the  ears  pierced  for 
ear-rings.  Juror. — It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  case  I  ever  met 
with  ;  I  almost  doubt  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses.  [A  long  con¬ 
versation  now  took  place  amongst 
the  jury,  and,  at  last,  further  evi¬ 
dence  was  called  in,  and  completely 
satisfied  every  one  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  body.] 

Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  surgeon 5 


stated,  that  he  had  examined  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  and  it  was 
the  same  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
dissecting  room  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 
On  opening  the  stomach  he  found 
it  perfectly  healthy  ;  but  the  liver 
was  much  diseased,  and  presented 
that  appearance  seen  in  persons  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drinking,  commonlycalled 
a  drunkard’s  liver.  The  death  was 
occasioned  from  disease  of  the 
lungs.  The  deceased  was  a  perfect 
man.  Some  other  questions  were 
put  to  the  witness,  which  excited 
the  greatest  astonishment  from 
the  answers,  but  the  evidence  was 
unfit  for  publication. — Mr.  Ollier, 
surgeon,  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness.  In  addition 
he  said  that  the  body  was  covered 
with  blotches.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  at  Guy’s  Hospital  that  the 
deceased  was  a  man,  information 
was  sent  to  the  parish  authorities, 
and  from  that  the  inquiry  took  place. 


A  person  here  stepped  forward, 
and  said  that  from  what  lie  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  deceased  came 
from  Dublin,  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  knew  the  party.  About  12 
or  13  years  ago  the  deceased 
sometimes  passed  for  a  maa  and 
sometimes  a  woman.  She  had 
lately  performed  on  the  stage  in 
the  country  in  some  principal  tragic 
characters.  He  never  knew  that 
the  deceased  had  a  sister.  The 
following  verdict  was  returned — 
“  That  the  deceased  died  by  the 
visitation  of  God,  and  in  returning 
this  verdict,  the  Jury  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  express  their  horror  at 
the  unnatural  conduct  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  evidently  indulged  in, 
and  strongly  recommend  to  the 
proper  authorities  that  some  means 
may  be  adopted  in  the  disposal  of 
the  body,  which  will  mark  the 
ignominy  of  the  crime.” 

Eastbourne  —  Smuggling.  — 
Early  this  morning  the  coast 
guard  on  the  beach  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  sea  bouses,  while 
holding  a  conference  with  the 
chief  boatman,  George  Pett,  beard 
close  in  shore  the  sound  of  a  horn 
which  was  soon  afterwards  re¬ 
peated,  and  answered  from  the 
shore  by  a  loud  shrill  whistle. 
This  put  the  men  on  the  alert  ; 
and,  on  going  up  the  cliff,  one  of 
the  coast  guard  discovered  a  num- 
her  of  people  together.  He  im¬ 
mediately  cried  out  “  The  company, 
the  company,’  which  was  no  sooner 
done  than  Pett,  the  chief  boatman, 
fired  his  piece  in  the  air,  as  a 
signal  for  assistance.  An  immense 
body  of  men  instantly  hurried  to 
the  spot  where  the  signal  was 
fired,  w  hen  Pei  t  was  instantly  shot 
at,  and  fell  ;  the  wound  proved 
mortal,  the  hall  having  entered 
the  head  near  the  ear.  Upon  the 
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boat  (which  was  a  very  large  one) 
coming  on  shore,  a  general  skirmish 
took  place,  when  a  number  of 
armed  men,  advanced  to  her,  form¬ 
ing  two  lines  on  each  side,  and 
securing  the  cargo  until  carried 
off.  Besides  the  death  of  Pett, 
three  others  of  the  coast  guard 
were  wounded.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  given  by  one  of  the 
coastguard,  who  was  wounded,  that 
from  16  to  20  shots  at  least  were 
fired  upon  him  at  one  period  by 
the  party,  exclaiming  “  Follow 

them  up,  follow  the - up ; 

murder  them.”  After  the  bustle 
had  subsided  a  little,  one  of  the 
mounted  coast  guard  fell  in  with 
the  party,  and  bred  among  them 
(retreating  to  load)  12  or  13 
rounds ;  and,  as  much  blood  was 
said  to  have  been  tracked  along 
the  line  the  party  took  on  retreat¬ 
ing  with  the  cargo,  some  of  them 
probably  had  been  seriously  wound¬ 
ed,  if  not  killed;  in  which  case 
they  had  been  carried  off,  for 
nothing  except  the  blood  could 
be  discovered  at  day-light. 

26.  Fire. — A  fire  broke  out  in 
the  premises  of  a  Mrs.  Manley,  a 
hair-manufacturer  in  Hatton  Gar¬ 
den,  inhabited  by  herself,  eight 
children,  and  a  servant  girl.  The 
first  notice  the  inmates  had  of  their 
danger  was  from  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  door  at  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  which  awoke  the  girl, 
who  found  the  house  in  flames. 
She  instantly  ran  up  to  the  back 
attic,  in  which  five  of  the  children 
were  sleeping,  and  having  hastily 
alarmed  them,  ran  down  to  the 
back  room  on  the  first  floor,  where 
her  mistress  slept.  The  flames 
were  then  distinctly  visible  in  the 
room,  but  her  mistress  was  in  bed 
asleep,  and  unconscious  of  her 
danger.  While  she  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  arouse  her  a  large 


part  of  the  floor  fell  in,  when, 
becoming  alarmed  for  her  own 
safety,  she  hastily  ran  into  the 
street.  The  engines,  attended  by 
a  large  body  of  the  new  fire 
brigade,  were  promptly  on  the 
spot,  but  the  firemen  were  unable, 
from  want  of  water,  to  play  upon 
the  flames  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  fire  ob¬ 
tained  such  an  ascendancy  that  no 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
premises  of  Mrs.  Manley  could 
possibly  be  saved  ;  and  the  fire¬ 
men,  therefore,  directed  their 
exertions  principally  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  houses,  the  roofs  and  attics 
of  which  sustained  considerable 
injury.  In  an  hour  the  roof  fell 
in,  burying  Mrs.  Manley,  with 
three  children,  one  aged  five, 
and  twins  aged  three  and  a  half, 
in  the  ruins.  The  fire  had  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  bed  room  of  Mrs. 
Manley,  who  was  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  and,  though  subject  to 
occasional  delirium,  had  been  left- 
alone  with  a  light. 

—  Corporations  —  King’s 
Bench. —  The  King  v.  Attwood. 
The  Solicitor  General  shewed  cause 
against  a  rule  for  a  quo  war¬ 
ranto  information  against  Mat¬ 
thias  Attwood,  Esq.,  calling  upon 
him  to  show  by  what  authority  he 
claimed  to  exercise  the  office  of  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Com¬ 
pany.  The  learned  counsel  said,  that 
this  application  was  alarming  to 
every  Corporation,  as  its  effect 
would  be,  if  the  rule  were  made 
absolute,  to  set  aside  an  usage 
which  had  obtained  since  the  year 
1488,  a  period  of  upwards  of  346 
years,  and  under  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  from  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  oust  him.  The  Mer¬ 
chant  Tailors’  Company  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  a 
C  2 
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court  of  assistants,  formed  of  those 
who  had  already  been  masters, 
mid  an  unlimited  number  of 
liverymen  and  freemen.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  of  free¬ 
men  was  1,100,  and  of  liverymen 
340.  The  ground  on  which  the 
opposition  to  the  defendant’s  hold¬ 
ing  the  oflice  of  master  was 
founded  waS,  that  he  had  not  been 
elected  by  the  whole  fraternity  of 
freemen,  but  by  a  select  body,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  master,  wardens,  and 
court  of  assistants,  which  mode  of 
election  was  alleged  to  be  contrary 
to  the  charter  of  the  company. 
The  applicants  having  amended 
the  rule,  stating  more  fully  the 
grounds  on  which  they  relied,  it 
now  appeared  that  they  particu¬ 
larly  relied  on  a  charter  granted 
by  Richard  II.,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  charter  of  the 
eighteenth  of  Henry  VII.  The 
charter  of  Richard  II.  confirmed 
and  approved  of  all  previous  char¬ 
ters,  and  empowered  the  fraternity 
of  merchant  tailors  and  makers 
of  linen  armour  to  exercise  the 
guild  and  armoury  of  merchant 
tailors,  and  to  elect,  have,  and 
make,  one  master  and  four  war¬ 
dens  from  among  themselves  so 
often  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  government,  keeping, 
and  rule,  of  the  said  company. 
Under  this  charter,  granted  in 
1391,  and  confirmed  by  the  char¬ 
ter  of  Henry  VII.,  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  right  of  election 
vested  in  the  body  of  freemen 
generally  to  elect  from  amongst 
themselves.  But  considering  that 
the  right  of  election  by  the  master, 
wardens,  and  court  of  assistants 
alone  had  been  exercised  since  the 
year  1488,  and  probably  even 
before  that  period,  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  it  was  recognized 


as  satisfactory  to  the  freemen, 
who  received  the  confirmatory 
charter  of  Henry  VII.  A  usage 
which  confined  the  number  of 
electors  to  certain  persons  was  not 
bad  in  law.  The  long  existence 
of  the  usage  was  a  sufficient 
reason  to  presume  a  by-law,  even 
though  that  by-law  might  not  be 
extant.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  rule  ought  not  to  be 
made  absolute. 

On  the  other  side,  the  existence 
of  the  usage  under  which  the  elec¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  was  admitted  ; 
but  it  was  maintained  that  it  was 
no  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
a  by-law  that  it  had  existed  for 
several  hundred  years,  if  that 
usage  could  be  proved  to  be  illegal 
in  itself.  The  usage  was  bad,  as 
tending  to  narrow  the  number  of 
electors,  and  of  those  who  were 
eligible,  and  if  it  had  existed  twice 
the  time  it  had,  the  Court  would 
be  bound  to  set  it  aside.  The 
merchant  tailors’  company  was  in 
every  respect  a  Corporation  for 
public  purposes,  and  the  question 
could  not  turn  on  those  principles, 
which  were  applicable  to  cases  of 
private  property.  In  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  private  property  there 
should  be  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  the  title  of  holders  should 
not  be  questioned ;  but  the  same 
principle  would  not  apply  here ; 
an  illegal  usage  had  obtained,  and 
was  on  public  grounds  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  was  never  too  late  to 
abrogate  an  illegal  by-law,  like 
the  present,  to  correct  error  and 
prevent  usurpation,  and  to  see 
the  charters  of  the  crown  duly 
executed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  gave 
judgment.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
withdraw  from  the  consideration 
of  a  Jury  any  case  where  there 
was  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
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title  of  a  corporation  officer,  but 
be  was  of  opinion  that  in  this 
instance  no  sufficient  prima  facie 
case  of  doubt  had  been  raised 
to  call  on  the  court  to  make  this 
rule  absolute  for  sending  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  Jury.  There  were  two 
objections  made  to  this  usage — - 
first,  that  it  limited  the  number  of 
electors;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
limited  the  number  of  the  eligible. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  a  usage  limiting 
the  number  of  electors  unless  it  was 
unreasonable,  and  here  there  was 
no  pretence  that  it  was  unreason¬ 
able  ;  and  the  usage  might  be 
perfectly  valid  without  supposing 
the  existence  of  any  by-law  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  second  objec¬ 
tion,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
a  by-law  or  usage  restricting  the 
number  of  the  eligible  would  be 
bad  in  law,  and  there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  send  that  question  to  a 
Jury,  as  no  finding  of  a  Jury 
could  warrant  the  court  in  de¬ 
ciding  otherwise.  But  there  was 
no  reasonable  ground  here  for  pre¬ 
suming  the  existence  of  any  such 
by-law  or  usage.  That  the  mas¬ 
ter  should  have  been  generally 
elected  from  the  select  body,  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  might  be 
reasonable  and  proper ;  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  usage  exclu¬ 
ding  the  general  body  from  eligi¬ 
bility  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evi¬ 
dence  was,  that  the  election  had 
been  sometimes  made  from  the 
general  body.  The  ground  for 
sending  the  case  to  a  Jury  there¬ 
fore  failed,  and  the  rule  must  be 
discharged. 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  said, 
that  the  charter  in  this  case  did 
not  point  out  any  particular  mode 
in  which  the  election  of  officers 
was  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
present  mode  of  election  had  ex¬ 


isted  since  the  granting  of  the 
charter  of  Richard  II.,  confirmed 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  It 
was  clear  that  the  number  of 
electors  might  legally  be  narrowed, 
though  to  narrow  the  number 
of  persons  eligible  was  decidedly 
illegal. 

Mr.  Justice  Taunton,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale. 

29.  King’s  Bench.  The  King 
v.  the  East  -  India  Company. — 
Mr.  Serjeant  Spank  ie  showed 
cause  against  a  rule  which  had 
been  obtained  for  a  mandamus  to 
the  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company,  commanding  them  to 
send  a  despatch  to  India  according 
to  the  requisition  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
at  whose  instance  the  application 
was  made.  The  present  system, 
under  which  the  affairs  of  India 
were  controlled,  commenced  in  the 
year  1781,  when  an  act,  commonly 
known  as  Mr.  Burke’s  regulating 
Act,”  was  passed,  defining  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  the 
government  of  India  by  the  East- 
India  Company  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Control  on  the  other. 
The  act  provided,  that,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  India,  the 
despatches  of  the  East  India 
Directors  should  be  submitted  for 
alteration  and  correction  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  various  wars  in  India, 
and  of  the  complication  in  matters 
of  government  and  revenue  which 
followed,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  place  the  whole  superintendence 
of  these  matters  in  the  hands  of  a 
separate  Board,  which  was  done 
by  the  act  of  the  24th  George  3rd* 
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c.  25,  called  Mr.  Pitt’s  Act,  the 
Board  ol  Control  being  then  es¬ 
tablished.  The  provisions  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  act  were  partially  varied  by 
the  act  of  the  33rd  George  3rd, 
c.  52,  which  confirmed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  provisions  of  the  former 
acts.  The  question,  in  -  this  case, 
depended  principally  on  the  9th, 
i  1th,  12th,  15th,  and  16th  sections 
of  this  last  act,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  place  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  India  with 
the  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company,  except  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  civil  and  military 
government  and  revenue  of  India, 
in  which  matters  the  Directors 
were  to  act  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
and  it  was  provided,  that  all 
orders  and  instructions  sent  by 
the  East-India  Company  in  matters 
of  trade  should  be  first  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  for  their 
inspection,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  whether  they  included 
any  matters  relating  to  the  civil 
and  military  government.  On 
their  return,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  Directors 
were  to  forward  them  ;  and  if  the 
Directors,  from  any  cause,  should 
refuse  to  send  the  despatches  as 
altered,  then  the  Commissioners 
had  a  power  themselves  to  forward 
them,  leaving,  however,  to  the 
Directors  a  power  of  appeal  to 
his  Majesty  in  Council,  if  the 
despatches  so  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  should  relate  to  any  thing 
but  matters  of  government  and 
revenue.  The  present  case  was 
brought  before  the  court  on  an 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Jones,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  that  Board 
were  now  in  a  situation  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  mandamus  which 


they  sought  to  obtain,  or  whether 
they  had  not  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  The  act  provided, 
that  no  orders  as  to  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  India  should  be 
transmitted  to  India  without  being 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  the 
Board  of  Control;  that  despatches 
originating  with  the  Directors 
should  be  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  that  the  Board  should 
return  them  within  a  certain  period, 
with  such  alterations  as  they 
should  think  proper,  stating  their 
reasons  for  the  alterations ;  and  in 
case  the  Directors  should  refuse  to 
forward  a  despatch  as  altered  by 
the  Board,  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  originate  a  despatch 
on  the  subject,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  the  Directors,  who  were 
bound  to  forward  it  unless  they 
thought  it  contained  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  India ;  and  in  that 
case  they  were  authorized  to  appeal, 
by  petition,  to  the  King  in  Council 
to  determine  the  question.  The 
learned  serjeant,  after  reminding 
the  court  that  it  was  an  invariable 
rule  of  tlieir  Lordships  not  to 
grant  a  mandamus  where  there 
was  any  other  remedy,  proceeded 
to  state  the  facts  out  of  which  the 
present  application  had  arisen. 
The  affairs  of  the  late  firm  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  who  had, 
for  a  period  of  about  20  years, 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as 
bankers  and  money  agents  at 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Nizam’s  terri¬ 
tories,  were  in  a  train  of  settlement, 
and  one  account  with  a  native  of 
the  territories  remained  unsettled 
from  difficulties  connected  with 
the  situation  of  the  parties.  A 
despatch  was  prepared  by  the 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  addressed  to  the  president 
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at  Bengal,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  president  at  Hyderabad,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  persuade 
the  Nizam  to  induce  his  subjects 
to  submit  the  account  with  Palmer 
and  Co.  to  arbitration ;  and  the 
despatch  was  scut  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  returned  it  altered,  and  with 
insertions  relating  to  matters  of 
government.  The  Directors  at 
first  adopted  this  despatch;  but  an 
election  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  the  new  Board  of  Directors 
rescinded  the  former  approval. 
A  correspondence  afterwards  took 
place  between  the  two  Boards  on 
the  subject,  and,  in  a  letter  from 
t lie  Directors  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  it  was  stated,  that,  in 
rescinding  their  resolution,  they 
had  no  intention 'to  interfere  with 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  might,  if  they  thought  proper, 
avail  themselves  of  their  power  to 
originate  a  despatch  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  Mr.  Jones's  affidavit  it 
was  stated  that  the  practice  was, 
that  no  resolution  or  despatch, 
when  once  originated,  should  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Directors,  with¬ 
out  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Control ;  but  the  question  here 
was,  not  what  was  the  practice, 
but  what  was  the  law  ;  and  that  it 
was  clear  that  the  Directors  had, 
by  law,  the  power  to  withdraw 
their  despatch,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  on  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  which  Board  might,  if  it 
thought  proper,  avail  itself  of  its 
powers  to  originate  a  despatch  on 
the  subject.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  necessity  for  a  mandamus. 

In  support  of  the  rule,  the 
Attorney  General  represented  the 
ease  as  one  of  high  importance 
in  reference  to  the  government 
of  India.  It  was  said  to  he  merely 
a  case  of  a  private  debt  from  an 


individual  subject  of  the  Nizam  to 
Palmer  and  Co.,  and  it  bad  been 
so  treated  $  but  the  subsequent 
proceedings  had  given  the  ease 
a  political  character  and  political 
importance.  The  Directors  had, 
with  reference  to  the  debts  of 
Palmer  and  Co.,  obtained  an 
opinion  (which  lie  contended  was 
erroneous  )  from  a  high  legal 
authority,  had  adopted  it  in  their 
instructions  to  their  presidents  in 
India,  and  it  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  individual  in  the  present 
case.  The  Directors  ought  to  have 
appealed  to  the  King  in  Council, 
instead  of  rescinding  theirdespatch, 
according  to  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Hart,  in  Maule 
and  Selwvn.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  this  case, 
was  right  and  was  final,  and  a 
mandamus  was  the  proper  and 
the  only  remedy  upon  the  present 
state  of  facts.  It  was  manifest  on 
the  face  of  the  despatch,  that  the 
Directors  had  made  these  matters 
acts  of  state.  It  was  in  vain, 
therefore,  to  call  this  a  mere 
private  transaction.  The  Directors 
had  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Control  the  communications  which 
they  had  received  from  India  on 
the  subject,  on  the  ground  that 
they  contained  public  matters.  The 
Directors  had  been  guilty  of  illegal 
conduct ;  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  repeal  the  law.  If, 
as  had  been  asserted  on  the  other 
side,  the  Directors  had  no  right  to 
appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  council, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  despatch 
originating  with  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  then  they  ought  to  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  He  contended,  how¬ 
ever,  that  under  the  IGth  section 
of  the  act,  a  power  of  appeal  was 
given  to  the  Directors,  as  well  in 
the  case  of  despatches  originating 
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with  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of 
despatches  originating  with  the 
Board  ot  Control.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  the  consequences  would  be 
most  mischievous.  The  act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  receive  a 
liberal  construction,  and,  according 
to  that  construction,  the  Directors 
had  no  right  to  rescind  a  despatch 
or  refuse  to  transmit  it  unless 
they  chose  to  appeal.  The  present 
proceeding,  if  the  court  made  the 
rule  absolute,  would  obtain  from 
them  a  compliance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  or 
more  solid  reasons  for  their  refusal. 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  delivered 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  The 
question,  he  said,  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
was,  whether  the  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company  were  bound 
to  send  the  despatch  which  origin¬ 
ated  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  affairs  of  William  Palmer  and 
Co.,  and  was  afterwards  altered  by 
the  Board  of  Control,  introducing 
matter  relating  to  Government, 
which  it  wras  alleged  was  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament;  or  whether  the  Direc¬ 
tors  had  a  power  of  rescinding 
their  despatch,  and  refusing  to 
transmit  it,  as  not  included  within 
their  jurisdiction,  the  Board  of 
Control  being  empowered  by  the 
act  to  send  any  despatch  them¬ 
selves  in  case  of  default  by  the 
Directors  within  a  specified  time. 
On  the  fi  rst  point — viz.,  whether 
the  alterations  made  by  the  Board 
of  Control  in  the  despatch  were 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act — as  no  appeal  to  his  Majesty 
in  council  had  been  made,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  act  in  cases  of  dispute, 
and  there  was  no  application  to  en¬ 
large  the  rule  to  enable  the  Direc¬ 
tors  to  appeal,  the  court  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  mandamus  could 


not  be  withheld  on  that  ground  ; 
and  as  to  the  other  question— -viz., 
whether  the  despatch,  originally 
framed  by  the  Directors,  could  be 
rescinded,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  no  power  w^as  given  by 
the  act  of  Parliament  to  do  so,  and 
tht  the  Board  of  Control  wrere  cer¬ 
tainly  not  bound  to  exercise  the 
power  vested  in  them  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Directors — viz., 
that  of  sending  the  despatch  them¬ 
selves,  but  w^ere  at  liberty  to  make 
an  application  to  this  court  for 
a  mandamus  to  have  the  provisions 
of  the  act  enforced.  On  both 
these  grounds,  therefore,  the  court 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  rule  should 
be  made  absolute. 

Theft  of  a  Man’s  own  Pro¬ 
perty.  —  At  the  Manchester 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  during  the 
present  month,  a  man  named 
Richard  Harris  wras  indicted  for 
having  stolen  at  Manchester,  on 
the  24th  of  December  last,  a  box, 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Pickford, 
the  carriers.  It  appeared,  that 
on  the  above  day  the  prisoner  called 
at  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Pickford 
and  Co.,  the  carriers,  and  asked  if 
they  had  a  box  for  him  from  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  porter  of  Messrs. 
Pickford,  whom  he  questioned, 
told  him  it  had  arrived,  and  was 
in  the  warehouse ;  but  that  he  had 
better  go  into  the  clerk’s  office  and 
pay  the  carriage  before  the  box 
wras  given  to  him.  He  accordingly 
went  into  the  office,  and  asked  one 
of  the  clerks  what  was  the  charge 
for  carriage  \  The  clerk  told  him, 
and  he  wrent  away  without  paying 
anything ;  but  he  said  that  he 
would  call  again  about  it.  In  two 
or  three  days  afterwards  he  again 
called  at  the  office,  and  asked  for 
the  box,  saying  that  he  had  brought 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  carriage. 
On  searching  for  the  box  in  the 
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warehouse,  it  was  not  to  he  found, 
and  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be 
exceedingly  enraged,  declaring  that 
lie  would  bring  an  action  at  law 
against  Messrs.  Pick  ford  for  the 
value  of  the  box  and  its  contents. 
The  clerks  and  warehouse-men 
had  a  conversation  on  the  subject ; 
and,  after  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  prisoner’s  previous 
visit  to  the  warehouse,  together 
with  the  fact  of  the  box  not  being 
seen  since  that  visit,  they  began 
to  suspect  that  the  prisoner  himself 
must  have  taken  it  away.  Messrs. 
Pickford,  in  consequence,  applied 
to  the  magistrates,  and  obtained  a 
warrant  to  search  the  prisoner’s 
premises,  which  they  did,  and 
there  found  the  identical  box, 
emptied  of  its  contents.  Evidence 
to  the  above  effect  having  been 
adduced,  the  jury  stopped  the 
chairman  as  he  was  about  to  sum 
up,  observing  t'hat  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  they  wished  to  know  from  him, 
whether  it  was  a  felony  for  a  man 
to  steal  his  own  goods?  J.  H. 
Norris,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  said 
that,  under  the  circumstances, 
tliere  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  prisoner  was  guilty,  it  would 
amount  to  a  felony.  The  jury 
immediately  returned  a  Verdict  of 
Guilty.  The  chairman,  in  passing 
sentence,  said,  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  man  of  very  astute  intellect, 

i  J 

and  had  managed  this  robbery  with 
a  deal  of  tact.  He  was  liable  to 
be  transported  for  life,  but  the 
court  would  not  go  that  length. 
Still,  however,  considering  the 
address  he  had  displayed,  they 
could  not  do  less  than  transport 
him  for  14  years. 

Poachers.  —  On  the  2nd  of 
J anuary,  the  watchers  of  H. Preston, 
Esq.,  of  Moreby,  encountered  three 
men  in  his  grounds,  in  pursuit  of 


game.  The  keepers  attempted  to 
take  them,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  two  of  them  down,  when 
the  third  got  a  stick  from  the  hedge, 
and  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
his  opponents,  which  gave  an 
opportunity  to  his  companions  to 
run  off.  The  keepers  got  horses 
and  pursued  the  fellows,  one  of 
whom  they  overtook  ontheFulford 
road ;  the  others  made  their  escape. 
—On  the  3rd,  an  affray  took  place 
at  Piper- wood,  in  the  parish  of 
Harworth,  between  the  keepers 
and  watchers  of  the  game-preserves 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  five  poachers.  The 
latter  were  provided  with  fire¬ 
arms,  and  at  the  onset  they  set  the 
keepers  at  defiance.  One  of  the 
poachers’  pieces  was  discharged 
without  effect;  and,  after  a  despe¬ 
rate  resistance,  in  which  some 
blood  was  shed,  and  the  stocks  of 
two  of  the  guns  were  completely 
shattered,  the  keepers  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  whole  gang.  Four 
were  committed  for  trial  at  the 
next  Nottingham  assizes.  The 
fifth,  being  proved  not  to  have  fire¬ 
arms,  was  committed  to  Southwell 
house  of  correction  for  six  months’ 
hard  labour. — On  the  night  of  the 
9th  a  gang  of  ten  poachers  was 
discovered  in  the  preserve  of  Lady 
Stapleton,  at  Grey’s-Court,  near 
Henley.  One  of  the  keepers  giving 
an  alarm  the  parties  decamped, 
havingpreviously  fired  about  twenty 
times.  This  was  the  third  attack 
on  her  Ladyship’s  preserve  this 
season,  during  which  poaching  was 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  ever  remembered  before,— not 
one  preserve  in  the  neighbourhood 
having  escaped  plunder  by  these 
midnight  marauders.  —  On  the 
nth  two  men  armed  with  guns, 
were  discovered  by  two  keepers  of 
Robert  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  destroy* 
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iug  the  game  in  a  wood  in  the 

parish  of  Sonuing,  Berks.  On 

finding  themselves  discovered,  they 

drew  up  in  a  line,  and,  presenting 

their  guns  at  the  keepers,  threatened 

to  lire  at  them  if  they  dared  to 

advance.  There  being  only  two 

keepers  to  oppose  this  daring  band, 

they  of  course  retreated,  and  before 
►  ' 

further  aid  could  be  procured,  the 
poachers  had  absconded.  With  a 
view  to  know  each  other,  the 
poachers  had  marked  their  hats 
with  chalk. — On  the  night  of  the 
23rd,  the  head  keeper  of  Sir  G. 
Heathcote,  Bart.,  of  Normantown 
near  Stamford,  named  Beach,  the 
second  keeper,  named  Morris,  and 
another  keeper,  named  Johnson, 
with  two  assistants,  entered  Em  — 
pingham  Old  Wood,  in  pursuit  of 
a  gang  who  had  been  heard  carrying 
on  their  work  of  plunder  for  several 
previous  nights  in  the  surrounding 
preserves,  but  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers.  On 
arriving  at  the  wood,  the  keepers 
heard  the  party  walking  from  end 
to  end,  discharging  several  guns 
in  their  progress,  and  the  pheasants 
falling  down  from  the  trees ;  but, 
the  night  being  dark,  they  could 
not  distinguish  them.  Peach  and 
another  lav  down  bv  the  side  of 
the  wall  which  skirted  the  wood, 
and  overheard  the  conversation 
which  passed  amongst  them  ;  whilst 
Morris  and  two  assistants  planted 
themselves  lower  down  on  the  same 
side,  where  they  expected  the  party 
to  retreat  from  the  wood  over  the 
wall.  In  a  few  minutes  three  of 
the  poachers  scaled  the  wall  just 
where  Peach  and  his  companions 
were,  on  which  they  rose,  and 
Peach  accosted  them.  Hearing 
this,  the  rest  of  the  party  ran  to 
the  spot,  Morris  exclaiming  “  Come 
on,  my  lads,  here  they  all  are !  ” 
Instantly  a  gun  was  discharged  by 


one  of  them,  and  Peach  fell  to  the 
ground,  crying,  “  O  Lord,  Pm 
shot.”  Morris  rushed  towards  the 
man  who  had  tired,  when  another 
of  the  party  cried  out,  “D — n  him 
shoot  him  too  ;  ”  which  Avas  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed,  another  gun  being 
levelled  at  his  head  and  discharged; 
the  contents  lodgingin  his  left  ear, 
temples,  and  hat,  and  two  shots  in 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  On  this 
Morris  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
a  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
fell  from  his  grasp ;  however,  he 
was  able  immediately  to  rise  again, 
when  two  more  of  the  gang  came 
over  the  wall,  and  seeing  him  on 
his  legs,  one  of  them  cried  c<  D — n 
liim,  shoot  him  again/5  and  in¬ 
stantly  another  gun  was  pointed 
at  him  and  fired.  The  contents 
perforated  his  coat  and  shirt, 
spreading  over  the  small  of  his 
back,  but  fortunately  only  slightly 
marked  the  skin,  without  inflicting 
any  serious  wound.  The  keepers’ 
assistants  fell  back  to  a  distance, 
as  all  except  Morris  were  unarmed ; 
but  Morris  now  hearing  the  moans 
and  cries  of  Peach,  after  being  shot 
a  second  time,  went  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  At  this  time  the  ruffians 
calmly  looked  on  to  witness  what 
took  place  between  the  objects  of 
their  vengeance,  and  then  deliber- 
ately  walked  off  from  the  wood  at 
a  slow  pace.  Peach  and  Morris, 
left  weltering  in  their  blood,  were 
again  joined  by  their  assistants, 
who  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
poachers  ;  and  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  fetch  a  cart  and  horse  to 
convey  them  to  their  homes  at 
Empingham. 
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of  His  Majesty.  — In  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  right  lion,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Sir  F.  Roe,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  police,  issued  a  war¬ 
rant  for  tlic  apprehension  of  a  man 
named  Michael  Larragan,  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  in  having 
sent  letters  to  the  Kins;,  threaten- 
mg  the  life  of  his  Majesty,  unless 
certain  claims,  which  he  asserted 
lie  had  upon  the  Government  of 
the  country,  were  satisfied.  The 
Bow-street  officer  intrusted  with 
the  warrant,  with  great  difficulty 
succeeded,  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday 
night,  in  apprehending  him.  He 
was  taken  immediately  before  Sir 
F.  Roe,  and  underwent  a  long 
private  examination.  The  threats 
were  conveyed  in  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  language,and  the  prisoner, 
when  before  the  magistrate,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  charge,  and  so  far  from 
evincing  a  desire  to  retract,  stated 
that,  until  his  claims  were  satisfied, 
he  should  persist  in  his  endeavours 
to  obtain  vengeance.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was,  that  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  was 
on  Saturday  conveyed  to  White¬ 
hall,  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Pr  isoner  was  well  watched  during 
the  night,  by  the  directions  of  the 
officer,  who  stated,  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  once  made  an 
attempt  upon  his  own  life.  He 
was  a  respectable  looking  man, 
about  40  years  of  age. 

12.  Forgery  and  Attempt 
at  Suicide.— -A  young  man,  aged 
about  19,  of  genteel  appearance 
and  address,  presented  himself  at 
Messrs.  Coutts’s  banking-house,  in 
the  Strand,  and  tendered  for  pay¬ 
ment  a  check  for  15/.,  purporting 
to  be  drawn  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol.  The  cashier,  to  whom  the 
check  was  handed,  saw  at  once 


that  it  was  a  forgery,  and  sent  for 
a  police-constable,  by  whom  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  station 
in  Bow- street,  the  police-office 
being  then  closed.  He  was  locked 
up  in  a  cell  by  himself;  and  when 
the  gaoler  went,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  to  convey  him,  with  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners,  before  the 
magistrate,  lie  was  found  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  on  the  door  of  the 
cell,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
which  he  had  made  to  hang  him¬ 
self  by  means  of  his  handkerchief 
from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  The 
handkerchief  broke>  and  the  attempt 
failed.  A  surgeon  was  then  sent 
for,  and  the  prisoner  was  bled,  but 
it  was  found  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
undergo  an  examination;  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  fearing  that  he  might 
make  a  second  attempt  on  his  life, 
directed  one  of  his  constables  to  sit 
up  with  him  in  the  cell  during  the 
night.  The  gaoler  also  received 
particular  directions  to  lock  both 
the  prisoner  and  the  constable  in. 
At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
constable,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
been  overcome  by  sleep,  on  awaking, 
found  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped; 
and  it  appeared  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  door  of  the  cell  had  not  been 
locked,  but  left  a-jar  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  fresh  air.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  prisoner 
could,  escape  into  the  street  was 
through  a  passage  leading  to  it, 
and  in  this  passage  another  police¬ 
man  was  stationed  to  prevent 
prisoners  escaping.  This  constable 
must  have  suffered  the  prisoner  to 
pass  him,  not  supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  was  charged  with  any 
offence.  It  appeared  that  as  soon 
as  the  prisoner  found  his  way  into 
the  street,  he  jumped  into  a 
cabriolet  close  by,  and  he  was  traced 
across  Waterloo-bridge,  as  far  as 
Stamford-street,  where  all  further 
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clue  was  lost.  The  circumstanca 
of  the  escape  having  been  reported 
to  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  morning,  he 
immediately  suspended  the  gaoler 
and  the  man  appointed  to  sit  up 
with  the  prisoner,  and  also  the 
constable  whose  duty  it  was  to 
patrol  the  passage.  The  prisoner, 
whose  name  was  Edward  Whit¬ 
more,  had  on  a  former  occasion 
forged  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  and  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  gang  of  swindlers  who  write 
begging  letters  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  signatures  in  return, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  system 
of  fraud. 

13.  Arches  Court.— -Gibbons 
and  another  against  the  Bishop  of 
Ely. — This  was  a  suit  originally 
instituted  in  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  Norwich,  by  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  Clare,  against  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  as  impropriator  of 
part  of  the  great  tithes  of  that 
parish,  to  compel  him  to  repair 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church, 
which  the  Bishop  resisted,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  repairs  of  the  chancel  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  parish.  A  pro¬ 
hibition  was  obtained,  on  the  suit 
being  moved  into  this  court,  to  try 
the  question  of  custom  in  the 
temporal  courts,  and,  on  the  trial  of 
that  issue  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  jury  found  that — “  from 
time,  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
there  hath  been  a  certain  an¬ 
cient  and  laudable  custom  for  the 
parishioners  of  the  said  parish 
of  Clare  to  repair  the  chancel  of 
the  Church  as  often  as  occasion 
required/' 

Dr.  Phillimorcand  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  now  contended  that  the 
establishing  the  custom  did  not 
decide  the  question  of  right,  which 


was  properly  the  question  before 
this  Court;  that  the  burthen  of  the 
repairs  fell  of  common  right  upon 
the  parson  or  rector;  that  a  custom, 
though  proved  to  exist,  might  not 
be  a  good  and  valid  custom ;  and 
that  if  a  custom  which  had  crept 
in  through  negligence,  or  by  acci¬ 
dent,  were  suffered  to  overthrow 
the  common  right  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  to  be  exempted  from  a  bur¬ 
then  which  intrinsically  belonged 
to  the  possessor  of  the  tithes, 
parishes  would  be  liable,  in  many 
cases,  to  such  unjust  impositions. 

Sir  J.  Nichol  said,  that  the 
question  of  the  custom  having  been 
thus  decided  by  the  finding  of  the 
jury  that  it  was  an  ancient  and 
laudable  custom,  reaching  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  it  was  not 
open  to  the  Court  to  go  into  the 
question  of  its  legality;  but  if  it 
were  to  go  into  that  question,  he 
had  heard  nothing  to  induce  him 
to  disregard  the  verdict.  By  the 
general  rule  of  law  the  owners  of 
the  great  tithes  were  bound  to 
repair  the  chancel,  but  there  might 
be  special  customs  to  the  contrary; 
and  the  general  rule  of  law  might 
be  controlled  by  those  customs. 
A  custom  of  that  nature  existed  in 
the  present  case,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  custom 
was  illegal.  The  learned  Judge, 
therefore,  dismissed  the  Bishop 
from  the  suit ;  and  gave  the  Bishop 
his  costs  in  both  courts. 

Autograph  Letters.  —  The 
sale  of  the  autographs  of  John 
Anderdon,  Esq.,  took  place  at 
Evans's,  on  the  13th  and  two  follow¬ 
ing  days.  The  noble  and  spirited 
letter  of  Luther  to  Charles  V. 
brought  29/.  ;  it  was  purchased  by 
Longman  and  Co.  Some  letters 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  were 
bought  by  Thorpe  for  55  guineas. 
Au  undoubted  original  letter  of 
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Milton  to  Ills  friend  Diodati  sold 
for  11/.  -  and  several  interesting 
letters  of  Dryden  produced  14/. 
likewise.  An  autograph  of  Ariosto 
was  knocked  down  for  8  guineas. 
A  letter,  accompanied  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  original  architectural  drawing 
by  Michael  Angelo,  was  bought 
by  Thorpe  for  19/.  A  letter  of 
Lord  Byron,  originally  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Murray,  in  which  the  noble  poet 
says  of  his  infant  daughter — ee  Ada, 
all  but  her  mouth,  is  the  picture 
of  her  mother,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it,”  was  secured  by  Mr.  Murray, 
(out  of  whose  possession  it  had 
most  unaccountably  escaped)  for 
10/.  15.?.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
secured  the  autograph  copy  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  celebrated  speech,  on  moving 
for  a  new  writ  for  Tavistock,  when 
the  late  Duke  Francis  died;  the 
price  was  25  guineas.  The  “Galerie 
Historique  ”  brought  76  guineas. 
The  three  days’  sale  produced 
nearly  1,500/. 

15  and  16. — Duties  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  —  King’s  Bench.  — -  The 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  v,  Bolton 
and  others.  — -  This  action  was 
brought  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  against  Mr.  Bolton  and 
others,  American  merchants,  to 
recover  certain  duties  on  imports 
at  Liverpool. 

The  evidence  went  to  prove,  that 
the  lands,  on  which  the  town  of 
Liverpool  is  situate,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown,  with  some 
exceptions,  from  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  until  that  of 
Henry  III.,  when  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  giving  to  them  certain  dues 
on  the  imports,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions  ;  and  these  dues  were  granted 
to  them  in  consideration  of  the 
yielding  up  of  two-thirds  of  the 
produce.  The  inhabitants  conti¬ 


nued  to  be  the  tenants  under  the 
Crown,  and  at  times  under  the 
lessees  of  the  Crown,  until  the  time 
of  Charles  L,  when  the  ownership 
passed  to  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  property  afterwards 
came  to  the  corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  from  the  family  of  Molyneux, 
Earl  of  Sefton,  by  whom  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  leased,  and  from 
whom  the  reversion  was,  in  1777, 
purchased  by  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool  for  17,000/.  The  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  that  the  particular 
duties  claimed  were  included  in 
the  grants  from  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  corporation  of  Liverpool 
had  collected  them,  making  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
to  the  Crown.  There  were  direct 
leases  from  the  Crown  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VL,  and  of  other  kings, 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  L;  and 
in  the  interval  there  were  several 
leases  to  the  Molyneux  family  as 
bailiffs  of  the  Crown,  under  whom 
the  corporation  was  from  time  to 
time  tenants ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  from  the  terms  of  all  these 
leases,  that  the  tolls  in  question 
were  included  in  the  Royal  grants. 
It  appeared  that,  until  within  about 
the  last  sixty  years,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Liverpool  had  been  very 
insignificant;  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  tolls  had  barely  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  fixed  amount— -viz.,  30/. 
a-year,  which  wras  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  Crown  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  w'as 
passed  empowering  the  corporation 
to  build  docks,  and  after  that  time 
the  trade  increased  so  much  that 
in  1720  the  amount  received  for 
tolls  was  425/.;  in  1729,  it  was 
528/. ;  in  1790,  10,440/.;  in  1801, 
19,728/.  •  in  1 810,  21,418/.;  in 
1823,  33,490/. ;  and  they  had  since 
amounted  to  between  49,000/.  and 
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50,000/.  It  was  stated  that  the 
corporation  had  made  use  of  the 
revenue  obtained  from  the  tolls  and 
from  other  sources  in  a  manner 
which  had  mainly  contributed  to 
raise  the  town  of  Liverpool  to  its 
present  state  of  commercial  emi¬ 
nence  and  prosperity.  Since  the 
year  1773  the  corporation  had  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  improvement  of  the 
docks,  and  in  opening  and  widen¬ 
ing  the  streets  leading  to  them, 
Ii32,549/.,  besides  very  large  sums 
in  the  building  of  gaols,  free- 
schools,  infirmaries,  markets,  and 
other  public  works;  making  an  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditure  of  1 ,1(>8,()G(>/. 
It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  that  in  the  year  1794 
there  had  been  a  trial  of  an  action 
between  the  corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  a  freeman  of  London,  in 
which  the  question  was,  whether 
or  not  the  freemen  of  London,  be¬ 
ing  non-resident  in  Liverpool,  wesre 
exempted  from  the  payment  of 
these  duties ;  and  on  a  trial  at 
bar,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  thereby  establishing,  as  it  was 
contended,  the  right  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  to  the  tolls. 

A  sweat  number  of  witnesses  were 
© 

examined  ,for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  tolls  had  been  paid  within 
their  memory.  The  cross-examin¬ 
ation  of  these  witnesses  was  to 
prove  that  the  tolls  were  very  un¬ 
equal  and  excessive. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  took  an 
objection  to  the  title  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  on  which  he  pressed  for  a 
nonsuit. 

The  learned  Judge  took  a  note 
of  the  objection,  but  refused  to 
nonsuit. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury  for  the  defendants, 
but  called  no  witnesses.  He  said 
the  defendants  did  not  resist  the 


claim  vexatiously,  but  the  duties 
claimed  were  so  oppressive,  and  so 
unequal  in  their  operation,  as  to 
occasion  much  injury  to  trade. 
These  tolls  were  granted  originally 
as  a  recompense  for  the  cleaning 
and  keeping  of  the  port,  and  the 
protection  afforded  to  merchants. 
Since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  Dock  Company  had  sprung  up; 
and  such  were  the  improvements 
effected  by  that  company,  that  the 
only  accommodation  afforded  to 

•j 

merchants  proceeded  from  them, 
and  not  from  the  corporation.  The 
tolls  now  claimed,  if  ever  granted 
at  all,  were  granted  without  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  corporation  to 
the  public,  and  the  grant  was 
therefore  bad  in  point  of  law.  The 
improvements  made  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  were  made  only  in  the  town, 
two-thirds  of  which  belonged  to 
themselves.  The  grant  made  by 
Henry  III.  of  the  exclusive  right 
of  trading  at  the  port,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  trade  there,  except  by 
consent  of  the  corporation,  was 
absolutely  void  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  grant  of  Charles  I.,  it  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  duties  leviable 
within  the  town,  and  not  to  duties 
leviable  on  the  whole  of  the  port. 
The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
corporation  to  levy  these  duties 
was  not  tried  in  the  action  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  1794.  The 
only  question  there  was,  whether 
or  not  the  freemen  of  London, 
though  not  resident  in  Liverpool, 
were  exempt  from  the  payment 
claimed.  Charles  I.  had  no  right 
to  grant,  and  did  not  grant,  these 
tolls,  which  were  uncertain,  capri¬ 
cious,  and  unreasonable.  But  ad¬ 
mitting  the  grant  to  have  been 
good  at  first,  the  grantees  had  not 
fulfilled  the  obligations  required  ot 
them  by  the  grant.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  was  entirely  relieved  from  the 
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maintenance  of  the  docks,  and 
therefore  the  right  to  the  tolls 
was  gone.  The  learned  Serjeant 
then  went  into  the  evidence  as 
connected  with  the  legal  title,  and 
contended  that  the  corporation  had 
no  right  to  recover. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  evidence,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  tolls  in  ques¬ 
tion  might  he  payable,  although 
the  corporation  were  not  bound  to 
support  and  maintain  the  port. 

The  Jury  without  hesitation 
found  for  the  plaintiffs. 

20.  The  Hydro-oxygen  Micro¬ 
scope.— -This  invention  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Stanley’s  rooms.  No.  21, 
Old  Bond-street.  It  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  light  employed  by 
Lieut.  Drummond  on  the  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  to  microscopic  pur¬ 
poses.  A  stream  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  another  of  hydrogen  gas  (the 
constituent  elements  of  water)  are 
brought  into  union,  and  projected 
in  an  ignited  state  upon  a  mass  of 
lime,  producing  a  light  of  intense 
brilliancy,  which,  passing  through 
a  lens,  throws  the  images  of  objects 
magnified  from  10,000  to  500,000 
times,  in  the  manner  of  a  solar 
microscope,  upon  a  disk  14  feet 
diameter.  The  inanimate  objects 
consisted  of  fragments  of  insects’ 
wings,  of  fiiciy  sea- weed,  woods, 
hair,  &c.  ;  all  the  minute  external 
properties  of  which  were  shown 
upon  an  exaggerated  scale.  A  few 
hairs  of  an  infant  appeared  like 
tubes  two  inches  in  diameter.  A 
small  portion  of  the  fine  skin  of  the 
human  pericardium  exhibited  the 
courses  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
The  penetrating  nature  of  the  light 
revealed  the  interior  conformation 
of  the  fleas  and  spiders  in  the  ob¬ 
ject-glasses.  The  sting  of  a  bee 
was  a  monstrous  barbed  weapon, 
four  feet  long.  The  lancets  of  the 


horse-fly  were  sabres  about  two 
feet  in  length.  The  next  curious 
part  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of 
the  small  animal  culse  in  a  drop  of 
water,  some  of  which  are  seen 
preying  upon  each  other.  Some 
skeleton  larvae  were,  from  their 
diaphanous  texture,  beautifully  de¬ 
veloped,  exhibiting  even  the  vesicle 
of  air  which  enables  them  to  rise 
or  descend  in  the  water  ;  and  some 
of  the  worms  found  in  stagnant 
ditches,  the  natural  size  of  which 
is  that  of  a  thread,  appeared  like 
the  largest-sized  boa  constrictor. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  exhibition  worthy 
to  engage  the  attention  of  natural 
philosophers  of  the  highest  class  as 
well  as  of  the  merely  curious.  The 
instrument  was  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  of  Mr. 
Cary,  the  optician.  The  former 
gentleman  attended  and  explained, 
very  clearly  and  scientifically,  the 
different  objects.  The  exhibition 
was  crowded  with  company,  in¬ 
cluding  persons  of  rank  and  science, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Dover,  Mr. 
Farraday,  Mr.  Babbage,  Professor 
Buck  land,  &c. 

—  Loss  of  the  Rotii say 
Steam-vessel. — Court  of  Ex 
chequer,  Guildhall. —  Watson 
v.  Colquitt. — This  was  an  action 
for  a  libel,  contained  in  a  letter 
printed  by  the  defendant  in  the 
Albion  newspaper,  in  which  he 
imputed  the  loss  of  the  Rothsay 
Castle,  in  her  voyage  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Beaumaris,  in  Aug.  1831*, 
to  her  having  been  unseaworthy. 
The  defendant,  who  was  a  captain 
in  tlie  navy,  had  pleaded  a  justifi¬ 
cation. 

For  the  plaintiff,  John  Wright, 
Esq.,  Alderman  of  Liverpool,  de- 


■r  See  an  account  of  her  loss,  Annual 
Register,  vol.  LXXIIL  p.U9. 
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posed,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
wreck,  assisting  to  save  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  looked  at  the  vessel’s 
bottom.  Some  of  the  timbers  were 
branch  timbers,  such  that  they 
could  not  be  squared ;  and  he 
thought  such  timber  too  small  for 
a  vessel  of  that  description.  Great 
part  was  under  water,  and  some 
rotten.  There  was  an  iron  knee 
in  the  stern  frame,  and  the  tim¬ 
bers  appeared  to  be  fitted  with 
spike  nails. — Geo.  Daney  stated, 
that  he  had  purchased  the  vessel 
at  Glasgow  for  the  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  Wexford,  between 
which  ports  she  sailed  for  some 
time.  He  had  given  her  new 
decks,  and  put  her  into  very  good 
condition.  On  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  he  stated,  that  the  vessel  was 
sixteen  years  old ;  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  had  been  built 
for  river  service  ;  that  she  had  been 
lengthened  after  being  built,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  of  110 
tons  burthen  $  that  the  deck  was 
much  worn,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  branch  timber  in  Liverpool 
steam-boats. 

William  Wilson  had  repaired 
the  vessel.  When  he  first  saw  her, 
he  thought  her  not  sea-worthy,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  bottom, 
and  told  the  plaintiff  so,  and  that 
he  thought  her  bottom  was  broken. 
Plaintiff  said,  he  was  confident  it 
was  not,  and  that  he  had  got  so 
good  an  account  of  her,  that  it 
could  not  be.  Witness  had  repaired 
her  three  times,  and  thought  her 
sea-worthy  after  these  repairs.  His 
account  for  the  first  repairs  was 
250/.,  and  for  the  second,  150/., 
exclusive  of  men’s  wages.  His  bill 
for  repairs  altogether  was  upwards 
of  GOO/,  for  timber-work  only,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  wages,  which  would  be 
200/.,  and  iron,  which  would  be 
20/.  His  orders  had  been  to  re¬ 


pair  her  without  stint ;  and  when 
he  turned  her  out  the  third  time 
she  was  perfectly  seaworthy. — - 
Cross-examined  :  There  is  a  great 
strain  on  steam-vessels  in  rough 

o 

weather.  There  was  a  week’s  in¬ 
terval  between  her  being  in  his 
dock  the  second  and  third  time. 
She  had  been  leaking  again  very 
much.  She  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  built  for  river  navigation. 
She  was  a  very  old  vessel,  with 
small  timbers.  Her  original  ton¬ 
nage  was  from  55  to  GO  tons.  Her 
registered  tonnage  was  73  tons. 
She  had  one  engine  ;  it  was  from 
50  to  60  I101  •se-power.  Witness 
only  unsheathed  her  up  to  the 
water-mark.  The  difference  of 
timbers  in  a  vessel  of  55  and  73 
tons  is  very  trifling.  If  he  had 
to  build  a  vessel  for  sea  he  would 
not  have  put  in  such  timbers.  Told 
plaintiff  the  timbers  looked  small. 
They  were  too  small.  She  was  not 
cracked. 

Mr.  Morrison,  Ship-carpenter, 
was  superintendent  of  the  patent 
slip  in  the  last  witness’s  dock. 
He  received  his  directions  from 
Wilson.  The  repairs  authorized 
to  be  made  were  done.  He  had 
instructions  to  strip  the  copper  off, 
and  to  dub  the  planks.  This  was 
in  November,  1830.  A  stringer 
was  put  into  her  inside  on  each 
side.  The  stringer  was  a  plank 
four  inches  thick  and  40  feet  long. 
In  January  she  came  back  into  the 
slip  again.  When  she  left  the 
patent  slip  she  was  sea- worthy.  He 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  have 
gone  with  her  then. 

o  _  # 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor 
General. — Did  not  you  say  when 
asked  if  you  would  go  to  sea  with 
her,  <f  No,  for  she  will  prove  a 
coffin  for  somebody  V3 

Witness,  after  much  hesitation, 
u  I  might  have  said  so.  I  will  not 
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swear  that  I  did  not  say,  *  She  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  burnt/ 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  say  so, 
but  I  might  have  said  it.  I  might 
have  said,  f  I  never  saw  such  a 
box  on  the  slip  before/  Fisher 
and  Doran  were  my  fellow-work¬ 
men.  My  opinion  was,  she  might 
prove  a  coffin  for  somebody  at  that 
time.  I  positively  deny  that  I 
ever  said  fshe  was  no  better  than 
a  pill-box’  in  the  presence  of 
Alexander  Clacker,  the  engineer. 
I  never  said  to  Fisher  ;  Bear  a 
hand,  James ;  let  us  get  her  lapt 
up,  for  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  state 
she  is  in/  When  she  first  left 
the  dock,  I  would  not  have  gone  in 
her  to  sea.  On  the  first  time  she 
was  put  in  the  slip  I  thought  her 
bottom  was  broken,  and  that  she 
wanted  more  repairs.  On  the 
next  time  I  found  it  was  so,  and 
she  was  repaired.” 

Edward  Addy,  Ship-carpenter 
in  Morrison’s  employment. — Tho¬ 
roughly  examined  her  bottom, when 
she  came  back  a  second  time  ;  all 
the  fresh  timber  put  in  the  bottom, 
and  all  the  old  timber  left  in  it, 
was  sound.  These  timbers  were 
fastened  by  six  or  seven-inch  spike 
nails.  The  vessel,  at  the  end  of 
the  repairs  on  the  second  time 
of  her  going  into  the  slip,  was 
perfectly  seaworthy,  as  far  as  the 
repairs  went.  She  appeared  built 
for  river  purposes.  There  are 
many  vessels  on  the  Liverpool 
river  of  the  same  scantlings  ex« 
actly.  —  Thomas  Quigley,  Ship- 
carpenter,  stated,  that  she  was  in 
tolerable  good  condition,  when  she 
last  left  the  patent  slip.  Fie  should 
fancy  she  was  sea-worthy. 

Captain  James  Spencer. — Was 
appointed  master  of  the  Rothsay 
Castle  in  December,  1830;  super¬ 
intended  the  last  repair.  Witness 
made  no  voyage  in  her  before  she 
Vol.  LXXV. 


was  repaired  in  January,  1831. 
The  vessel  went  from  the  graving- 
dock  to  the  patent  slip.  There 
might  have  been  an  interval  of  two 
days.  When  the  last  repairs  were 
made,  she  was  perfectly  sea-worthy, 
otherwise  witness  would  not  have 
trusted  his  life  with  her;  he  went 
with  her  on  her  first  voyage,  which 
was  to  Wexford,  from  Liverpool. 
It  was  very  bad  weather.  The 
passengers  and  cargo  bore  the  sea 
very  well.  She  was  sea-worthy 
and  made  no  water.  She  lay  five 
days  in  Wexford,  during  which 
time  the  pump  was  never  worked. 
No  stint  was  made  in  the  directions 
for  the  repairs. 

Cross-examined.  —  The  timber 
was  sufficiently  large ;  branch 
timber  is  better  than  square  tim¬ 
ber  ;  small  timber  is  better  than 
large  timber. 

John  Pile,  master  mariner.— Was 
commander  of  the  vessel  on  Spen¬ 
cer’s  leaving,  in  February,  1831. 
Went  with  her  to  Wexford.  The 
vessel  behaved  very  well.  She 
came  back  in  37  hours.  Had  a 
very  heavy  gale.  Only  made  that 
one  voyage  with  her.  She  was 
sea-worthy.  Saw  her  on  the  day 
of  the  accident,  between  four  and 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  off 
the  Ormeshead.  It  was  blowing 
hard,  and  a  heavy  sea. 

Edward  Gore  Taylor.  —  Was 
supercargo  between  Liverpool  and 
Wexford,  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  1831.  In  all  the 
trips  the  ship  behaved  as  well  as  a 
vessel  could  do.  V/ it  ness  was  on 
board  the  St.  David  on  the  night 
of  the  accident.  Saw  the  vessel  to 
the  leeward  near  the  Ormeshead. 
The  weather  was  very  bad  and 
the  sea  very  heavy.  It  was  rough 
weather.  Ormeshead  is  a  dangerous 
place.  Saw  her  after  the  last  re¬ 
pairs  ;  when  turned  out,  she  was  in 
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a  fit  state.  Captain  Atkinson  was 
drowned  ;  he  was  a  sober,  steady, 
skilful,  active  man. 

David  English,  one  of  the  sea¬ 
men  from  May  to  the  8th  of  July, 
1831. — The  vessel  then  went  from 
Liverpool  to  Dundalk  and  Beau¬ 
maris.  She  behaved  well  in  bad 
weather ;  did  as  well  as  or  better 
than  other  steam-vessels  on  the 
same  station.  On  the  day  she 
was  lost,  it  was  very  bad  weather 
and  rained.  To  start  from  Liver¬ 
pool  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
get  off  the  Ormeshead  at  eleven  in 
the  evening,  is  a  fair  passage. 

Hugh  Jones,  mariner. — She  was 
sheathed  in  the  graving-dock;  she 
made  water  after  that,  upon  which 
she  was  put  into  the  slip  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  was  sea¬ 
worthy.  He  went  with  her  two 
voyages  to  Wexford ;  no  vessel 
could  have  behaved  better,  though 
there  were  heavy  gales  and  high 
sea.  Witness  knew  the  Spit  sand 
and  the  Dutchman’s  bank.  It  is  a 
very  narrow  passage.  The  strongest 
vessel  ever  built  could  not  have 
got  off*  the  bank  on  the  night  of 
the  accident. 

Bobert  Griffiths,  ship-carpenter. 

• — Saw  her  bottom  after  she  was 
taken  to  Beaumaris,  and  then  did 
not  see  any  branch  timber. 

Bryan  Cochrane,  ship-carpenter, 
foreman  to  M’Argill  and  Daney. — 
Alterations  in  the  vessel  were  made 
in  August,  1831.  A  double  side, 
commonly  called  a  sponsor,  was 
added  ;  and  also  new  boilers.  She 
was  then  perfectly  sea-  worthy. 
That  was  a  week  before  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Never  examined  her  in¬ 
ternally.  A  sponsor  is  a  false  side, 
added  to  the  original  side. 

An  engineer  said,  there  was  a 
new  boiler,  but  it  produced  too 
much  steam  for  the  vessel. 

John  Jones,  seaman.— Sailed  on 


board  the  Rothsay  Castle  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1830 ;  went  two  trips  to 
Carnarvon.  She  performed  the 
voyages  well,  according  to  her 
situation.  She  was  rather  leaky. 
She  was  then  laid  up  to  be  put 
under  repair.  He  afterwards  joined 
herin  April,  1831.  She  was  then  on 
the  Beaumaris  station.  He  stayed 
in  her  two  months.  She  made 
three  trips  a  week  ;  never  missed  ; 
required  no  repair;  did  not  leak; 
was  thoroughly  sea-worthy.  No 
danger  in  going  in  her.  Had  in¬ 
different  weather  part  of  the  time. 
She  behaved  as  well  as  any  steamer 
witness  was  ever  on  board  of. — 
Cross-examined. — -On  the  voyage 
to  Carnarvon  the  pumps  were  con¬ 
stantly  going.  She  was  very  leaky. 
She  was  not  sea-worthy.  Jennings 
was  captain  then.  She  leaked  on 
the  first  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Carnarvon.  The  plaintiff  lived  at 
that  time  in  Liverpool. 

William  Jones,  Liverpool  branch 
pilot. —He  went  on  the  voyage  when 
the  vessel  was  lost,  as  a  passenger. 
Got  on  board  at  Liverpool.  She 
started  five  minutes  before  eleven. 
It  was  slack  tide,  rather  draining 
in.  It  was  a  very  heavy  sea. 
Captain  Atkinson  asked  him,  wdie- 
'ther  it  was  best  to  go  over  Chester- 
bar,  or  to  go  outside  the  light-ship. 
He  advised  the  latter.  She  made 
a  very  fair  progress  considering  the 
lieavy  sea.  The  wind  was  north¬ 
west  by  north.  He  wTas  on  deck, 
while  off  the  Great  Ormeshead, 
but  not  there  long  ;  it  was  very 
coarse  weather,  blownng  strong 
near  ten  o’clock,  very  squally, 
sometimes  light.  There  was  a 
moon  wffien  the  clouds  were  driven 
off*.  She  was  going  on  very  well. 
She  made  no  water  at  that  time. 
The  pumps  wrere  not  going.  He 
was  below  wdien  she  struck.  He 
was  continually  up  and  down  be- 
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fore.  She  struck  on  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  bank.  He  was  then  down. 
It  was  about  twelve.  He  came  on 
deck.  He  saw  Captain  Atkinson 
a  few  minutes  after.  He  spoke  to 
him  several  times ;  he  was  sober, 
and  doing  his  duty  •  he  was  rather 
in  confusion ;  he  gave  orders  to 
reverse  the  paddles,  up  jib  and 
down  jib,  several  times.  The  vessel 
was  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  get 
off;  there  was  a  very  heavy  sea. 
She  was  thumping  heavy.  The 
sea  broke  over  her  very  much. 
Many  were  washed  overboard.  He 
was  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  held 
by  the  wreck  of  the  quarter-deck 
for  about  five  or  six  hours,  when 
the  life-boat  took  him  up.  She 
held  together  for  two  hours.  If 
she  had  not  been  strong,  she  would 
never  have  held  together  half  so 
long  as  she  did.  No  sea-room 
where  she  struck.  Had  she  had 
sea-room,  she  would  have  lived  out 
the  storm. — Cross-examined. — He 
had  seen  the  plaintiff  often  since. 
“Have  vou  not  said  that  she  was  a 
very  old  vessel  ?” — “  I  said  she  was 
an  aged  vessel.  I  swear  I  never 
said  she  was  very  cranky.  (  A 
deposition  signed  by  witness  was 
handed  up  to  him.)  I  said  she 
was  rather  tender.”  At  half-past 
seven,  some  passengers  asked  the 
captain  to  put  back.  He  refused. 
There  was  no  danger  at  the  time. 
It  was  before  we  came  to  the  East 
Ormeshead.  Between  the  two 
Ormesheads  several  people  asked 
the  captain  to  put  back  because 
they  were  sick.  I  asked  Captain 
Atkinson,  after  the  striking,  to 
put  out  a  light.  He  was  then 
in  confusion.  There  was  no  signal 
by  firing  a  gun  or  putting  up 
a  light.  We  were  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  land.  The  jib 
was  hoisted.  The  mate  said, 
ff  What’s  that  to  you  ?  ”  about  the 


boat.  She  struck  a  number  of 
times,  before  the  captain  gave  orders 
to  reverse  the  paddles.  I  cannot 
say  whether  she  was  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  her  right  course  before 
she  struck,  but  when  she  struck,  she 
was.  I  can’t  say  whether  the  steam 
was  up.  If  the  steam  had  been 
properly  up,  and  she  had  been 
properly  steered,  it  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  in  that  state  of  the  wind, 
if  she  could  have  got  to  that  point. 
She  kept  her  course  when  she  was 
off  the  first  Ormeshead.  I  was 
asleep  when  she  was  off  Puffin 
Island. 

Evan  Evans.  — *  Was  seaman 
on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time  of 
her  loss.  On  that  day  the  wind 
and  tide  were  against  her ;  she 
made  good  way  considering  the 
weather  :  her  crew  consisted  of  the 
captain,  the  mate,  two  sailors,  two 
boys,  and  a  carpenter,  besides  a 
steward,  under-steward,  and  cook, 
and  a  Liverpool  pilot.  There  were 
plenty  of  hands.  There  were  also 
three  musicians  on  board,  always 
ready  to  assist,  and  two  firemen, 
and  an  engineer.  Between  Ormes¬ 
head  and  Puffin  Island  she  shipped 
several  seas,  but  was  not  in  any 
wray  leaky.  I  was  awake,  on  deck, 
when  she  struck.  I  looked  down 
into  the  engine-room.  There  was 
no  water  of  any  consequence. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
I  went  to  the  forecastle.  There 
was  no  water  there.  I  left  my 
watch  there,  and  lost  it.  After 
the  striking,  the  wind  kept  at  the 
same  rate.  The  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  ran  over  us  mountains 
high.  The  captain  was  attending 
the  vessel,  and  working  her  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  manoeuvres.  He 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  drunk. 
I  did  not  leave  her  until  the 
following  morning,  when  we  were 
taken  from  t  he  wreck  by  a 
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boat.  Had  she  been  a  weak  vessel, 
she  would  not  have  stood  there 
half  the  time. 

Cross-examined. — *1  can’t  tell 
whether  she  leaked  between  the 
Ormeshead  and  Puffin  Island.  I 
never  said  she  leaked  so  much 
between  Ormeshead  and  Puffin 
Island,  that  the  steam  quite  failed. 
I  have  not  said,  “  I  think  the 
captain  and  mate  were  not  sober.” 
A  paper  was  handed  up  to  witness, 
who  said,  after  a  long  hesitation, 
(c  that  is  my  handwriting.”  It 
was  put  in  and  read,  and  was 
the  examination  upon  oath  of  the 
witness,  taken  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1831,  in  which  he  stated, 
“  She  leaked  so  much  between 
Ormeshead  and  Puffin  Island,  that 
the  steam  quite  failed.”  He  also 
said,  “  I  do  not  think  the  captain 
or  mate  were  sober.” 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — The  witness 
has  sworn  directly  the  reverse  of 
his  former  deposition.  The  steam 
failing  accounts  for  that  which 
is  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  viz., 
the  vessel  running  to  the  leeward 
of  her  course  on  the  bank. 

Mr.  F.  Pollock. — The  single  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  vindicate 
himself  from  any  unjust  imputa¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  evidence, 
he  directed  the  vessel  to  be  re¬ 
paired  without  any  limitation. 

Lord  Lyndhurst.  —  It  is  one 
thing  whether  the  vessel  was  sea¬ 
worthy,  and  another  thing  whether 
she  was  unseaworthy  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  plaintiff.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  knew  she 
was  unseaworthy  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  If  the  plaintiff  had 
known  the  course  of  the  evidence, 
he  probably  would  not  have  gone 
on  with  the  action.  At  the  last 
repair  he  appears  to  have  acted  as 
a  prudent  man,  and  gave  orders 
for  a  repair  without  stint.  I  can¬ 


not  approve  entirely  of  what  took 
place  on  the  former  voyages  to 
Carnarvon.  Extreme  care  and 
caution  are  requisite  in  individuals 
who  undertake  to  carry  the  public 
in  steam-vessels. — Mr.  F.  Pollock. 
— I  do  not  think,  after  the  last 
witness’s  evidence,  that  it  would 
be  giving  the  cause  a  fair  chance 
to  try  it  now.  I  submit  to  be 
called. 

The  plaintiff  was  accordingly 
nonsuited. 

22.  Gaming  Debts. — Court 
of  Exchequer,  Guildhall. — 
Wilson  v.  Gilbert. — This  was  an 
action  against  the  accepter  of  a 
bill  for  30/.  to  Joshua  Hudson, 
indorsed  by  the  latter  to  the 
plaintiff’.  The  defence  was,  that 
the  bill  had  been  given  for  a  gaming 
consideration.  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
had  a  match  at  Newmarket  to  ride 
on  different  horses  200  miles  in 
10  hours,  for  1,000  guineas.  The 
defendant  betted  on  this  match 
two  wagers,  which  he  lost,  and  it 
was  for  this  loss  that  the  bill  was 
accepted. 

Joshua  Hudson,  the  ex-pugilist. 
— Made  two  bets  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
England  and  John  M unday  with 
the  defendant,  on  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s  match.  The  bets 
were  30/.  to  20/.,  and  14/.  to  8/. 
The  defendant  lost,  and  witness 
paid  the  28/.  on  his  account  to  the 
winner,  and  lent  him  2/.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  bill  was 
drawn  and  accepted  for  the 
30/.,  and  was  endorsed  to  the 
plaintiff. 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — The  whole 

is  money  lent:  the  bets  were  be- 
*  ' 

tween  the  defendant  and  England 
and  Munday.  The  money  for 
which  the  bill  was  given  was  an 
advance  by  Hudson  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  ;  the  plaintiff  had  nothing  to 
do  in  it.  It  is  not  a  gaming 
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transaction,  for  the  bill  was  given 
in  reference  to  the  money  lent. 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

22. — An  inquest  was  held  in 
the  parish  of  Eltham,  on  view  of 
the  body  of  Jabez  Hiscock,  late 
footman  in  the  service  of  Henry 
Dice,  Esq.,  of  Mottingham,  and 
who  came  to  his  death  in  the 
following  manner. — William  Wei  Is, 
groom  to  Mr.  Dice,  deposed — Last 
night,  about  10  o'clock,  I  was  in 
the  servants'  hall  with  the  deceased. 
The  other  servants  were  in  the 
kitchen.  I  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  hall,  but  wishing  the  deceased 
good  night,  I  went  to  bed.  My 
room  is  over  the  servants’  hall. 
The  deceased  slept  over  the  pantry. 
I  was  called  up  this  morning, 
about  7  o’clock,  by  the  cook,  who 
inquired  if  I  had  seen  Jabez.  I 
replied,  UI  had  not;”  and  she  went 
away.  I  then  drew  my  window- 
curtain  aside,  which  is  my  usual 
practice,  immediately  upon  getting 
out  of  bed,  when  I  discovered  the 
man  lying  in  the  gravel  path, 
opposite  the  front  door.  I  came 
down  immediately.  The  deceased 
was  quite  dead  ;  there  was  an 
immense  quantity  of  blood  near 
his  head;  he- was  in  a  stooping 
position,  with  his  hands  under  him, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  lived  some 
time  after  the  fall,  and  had 
struggled  very  much  to  get  up  ; 
he  was  undressed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  shirt  and  great  coat, 
both  of  which  were  wet  through. 
My  master  being  from  home,  I 
sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  having 
procured  assistance,  the  body  was 
removed  into  the  house;  hisclothes 
were  in  the  chair  by  the  bed-side, 
and  folded  up  as  usual,  and  the 
lamp  was  still  burning  5  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  not  been  to  bed ;  he 
was  an  excellent  fellow-servant.  I 
never  observed  any  intimacy  exist-* 


ing  between  him  and  the  nursery 
maid,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way 
account  for  his  death.  —  Barbara 
Reynolds,  cook  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Dice,  stated,  that  she  w^as 
awoke  by  some  person  at  her  bed¬ 
side;  she  asked  who  was  there. 


and  was  answered  by  the  nursery 
maid,  who  exclaimed,  4 f  Pray  let 
me  sleep  in  your  bed,  as  Jabez  is 
in  my  room.’’  I  got  out  of  bed, 
and  called  the  other  servants.  1 
struck  a  light,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  I  heard  a  noise.  I  exclaimed, 
“  There  he  goes  (meaning  the 
deceased),  1  hope  he'll  break  his 
neck.”  All  being  quiet,  and  think¬ 
ing  the  deceased  had  gone  to  bed, 
we  locked  our  door  and  went  to 
bed  also.  In  the  morning  I  went 
down  to  the  deceased's  bed-room  ; 
but  not  finding  him,  I  became 
alarmed,  and  called  up  the  groom, 
who  found  him  as  above  mentioned. 
He  was  a  sober  man.  I  never 
observed  any  intimacy  between 
him  and  the  nursery  maid. 

Elizabeth  Edwards,  nurserymaid. 
-—Last  night,  about  10  o’clock,  I 
brought  the  deceased  some  clothes 
to  brush,  and  then  returned  up 
stairs  to  bed.  Some  time  in  the 
night,  I  was  awoke  by  some  person 
putting  their  hand  upon  my  face  ; 
I  exclaimed, Cf  Who’s  there,”  when 
the  deceased  said,  “  Hush,  hush.” 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  into 
the  cook's  room,  and  slept  with 
her  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  When  I  got  out  of  bed,  the 
deceased  did  not  offer  to  prevent 
my  leaving  the  room,  but  walked 
towards  the  window.  He  never 
had  attempted  to  take  any  liberty 
with  me. 

The  Coroner  here  remarked, 
that,  from  the  evidence  he  had  heard, 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  case  amounted  to  this— that 
the  deceased  had  either  got  out  of 
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the  window  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  himself  until  the  nursery 
maid  had  returned  into  her  room, 
or  had  passed  through  the  room  and 
gone  down  to  bed  ;  that  in  getting 
out  he  had  fallen  down,  striking 
the  portico,  and  thence  to  the 
ground. 

The  Jury  acquiesced  in  the 
Coroner’s  remarks,  and  returned  a 
verdict  accordingly. 

23.  An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cooke, 
No.  63,  in  the  Quadrant.  The 
deceased,  who  was  about  35,  and 
a  furrier  in  a  large  way  of  business, 
had  experienced  a  coolreception  from 
a  young  lady  at  Ashford,  Kent,  to 
whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Being 
convinced  that  a  fortunate  rival 
had  supplanted  him,  he  returned 
to  town  in  a  very  dejected  mood. 
He  continued  in  this  state  until 
Wednesday  night,  when  he  retired 
to  rest  early,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  servant  discovered 
him  suspended  by  a  cord  to  the 
bed-post  dead.  Verdict — Insanity. 
— On  the  same  day  an  inquest 
was  held  in  Ratcliff,  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  R.  Spencer,  aged  64,  a 
coal-merchant  in  Broad-street, 
Ratcliff.  He  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  wrealth  ;  he  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  23  houses  about  Ratcliff, 
besides  several  in  other  places,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Farnham-place, 
Ratcliff.  Some  months  since  lie 
joined  with  an  auctioneer  in  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  2,000/., 
and  the  latter  failing,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  the  loss  of  1,000/. 
This  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  never  afterwards  appeared  in 
his  right  senses.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  purchased  a  ship-load  of 
coals,  which  did  not  turn  out  so 
well  as  he  expected,  and  this  added 
to  his  despondency.  Some  days 
since  he  called  on  Dr.  Cleland,  of 


Ratcliff,  and  talked  of  going  to  a 
workhouse.  Dr.  Cleland,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  advised  his  family  to 
watch  him  closely.  On  Thursday 
evening  he  left  his  house  by  him¬ 
self,  and  at  night  he  was  found  in 
the  kitchen  of  one  of  his  empty 
houses,  at  No.  6,  Farnham-place. 
lie  was  quite  dead,  and  encircled 
by  a  pool  of  blood,  having  cut  his 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  a 
case-knife.  Verdict — Mental  Dc- 
rangement. 

25.  Arson.— Reading  Lent 
Assizes. — John  Carter  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  malt 
house  of  Henry  and  James  Spicer, 
at  Lambourn  :  and  other  two  per¬ 
sons,  Wink  worth  and  Rider,  as 
accessaries  before  the  fact. 

James  Spicer.  —  Occupied  the 
premises  at  Lambourn  jointly  with 
Flenry  Spicer,  and  a  person  named 
Child.  On  the  19th  of  November 
last,  in  the  evening,  being  alarmed 
by  a  cry  of  fire,  he  went  out  and 
found  a  light  under  his  thatch. 
He  tried  to  extinguish  it,  but  in 
vain.  The  fire  spread,  and  his 
stable,  out-house,  coach-house,  and 
malt-house  were  burnt.  Many 

m 

persons  assisted  in  putting  it  out ; 
among  others  the  prisoner  Carter. 
— John  Belcher  saw  Carter  and 
Olivers  together  on  the  day  of 
the  fire,  about  12  or  1  o’clock,  two 
miles  from  Lambourn;  walked  with 
them  to  Lambourn,  they  being 
sometimes  ahead  and  sometimes 
behind.  Left  them  at  the  Cro¬ 
well  stone. — John  Povey  remem¬ 
bered  the  night  of  the  fire.  About 
six  in  the  evening,  met  Robert 
Olivers  and  Carter.  They  asked 
if  I  had  seen  the  lights  in  the  air. 
I  said,  f<  Yes.”  They  went  away 
down  towards  the  Lion.  I  had  seen 
the  lights.  They  were  northern 
lights. — Thomas  Bowsher. — Was 
at  Francis-gate  in  the  evening. 
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Saw  Carter  and  Chi  vers  there  at  a 
quarter  before  six.  Chi  vers  asked 
it  I  saw  any  light  in  the  air;  I 
said  u  No."  They  went  to  the 
Lion.  —  Richard  Smith,  carrier 
from  Lambourn  to  Newbury. — 
Returned  that  evening  to  Lam- 
bourn  ;  arrived  at  a  quarter  before 
six ;  saw  Robert  Chivers  opposite 
the  Lion ;  he  accompanied  me 
towards  Walker’s-lane,  where  he 
lived.  He  did  not  clean  my  horses 
that  night. — John  Honey,  was  at 
the  Red  Lion  and  saw  Chivers 
there;  he  went  away  about  seven. — 
Phoebe  Wall. — On  Tuesday  after 
the  tire  I  was  going  down  the 
street  towards  the  Red  Lion,  at  a 
quarter  before  eight.  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  on  the  ground  like  a  poultice 
from  a  thumb.  I  picked  it  up, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  James  Spicer.— 
James  Spicer  recalled. — Received 
it  from  Phoebe  Wall ;  delivered  it 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hippisley.  The 
packet  was  then  traced  through 
several  witnesses  to  the  hands  of 
Ruthven,  the  police-officer.  Ruth- 
ven  produced  the  packet,  and 
described  its  contents. 

Robert  Chivers  (the  accomplice) 
is  a  labourer  at  Chipping  Lam- 
bourn.  Had  lived  there  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  before  the  fires. 
Had  known  John  Carter  three  or 
four  years.  Had  been  working  on 
the  parish  since  Michaelmas.  Went 
to  the  workhouse  on  the  1 9th  of 
November.  Met  Carter  and  several 
more :  we  went  for  our  billets. 
We  were  to  go  for  work  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  the  Rook's  Nest.  John 
Carter  was  billeted  with  me  to 
work  there.  We  went  together 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Carter  said  to  me  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  good  times  at 
Lambourn  till  there  had  been  a 
good  fire.  I  said,  I  did  not  think 
there  would.”  He  said  if  I  would 


set  fire  to  one  end  of  the  place,  he 
would  to  the  other  ;  no  place  was 
mentioned  then.  He  said  he  should 
like  a  good  fire  at  the  Red  Lion, 
at  Lambourn.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  good  place  to  have  a  fire, 
because  there  was  plenty  of  straw. 
I  said  T  knew  there  was,  because 
I  had  helped  to  put  it  there.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  good  chance 
when  the  gentlefolks  were  gone  in 
to  dinner,  as  so  many  people  would 
not  be  about.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  set  fire  to  Mr. 
Crouch’s  barley  rick,  while  I  set 
fire  to  the  pigeon-house  (Mr. 
Giles’s)  ;  it  would  draw  people’s 
attention  there,  while  I  set  fire  to 
the  pigeon-house.  We  went  on 
to  Rook’s  Nest.  We  were  not  set 
to  work  there.  I  and  Carter  went 
to  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  and 
started  for  Lambourn  about  twelve 
o’clock.  Carter  afterwards  asked 
me,  at  Crowell’s  stone,  what  I 
meant  to  do  about  what  he  was 
talking  in  the  morning;  I  told  him 
I  did  not  know,  I  had  never  done 
such  a  thing.  He  said  if  I  would 
meet  him  about  five  or  six  he  would 
get  some  matches  made,  and  he 
would  send  his  wife  away  that  she 
should  not  see  him  make  them. 

I  told  him  I  would  meet  him. 
We  parted  at  Crowell- corner 
opposite  the  malt-house.  He  went 
towards  his  house.  I  went  home, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  Red 
Lion  :  I  left  it  about  six  o’clock. 

I  went  up  the  street  and  met 
Carter  opposite  Paulin’s,  next  door 
to  Spicer’s,  at  Cro  well-corner. 
Carter  said,  u  Then  thou  be’st 
come  ?  ”  He  had  got  it  ready  for 
me.  Gave  me  a  bundle  of  some¬ 
thing  done  up  in  a  bit  of  rag.  I 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  He  told  me 
the  best  plan  was  to  get  a  bit  of 
dry  touchwood,  and  light  it  at  one 
end  ;  it  was  like  this,  (the  packet 
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produced).  I  returned  down  the 
street ;  Carter  went  home.  Met 
Puvey  afterwards  near  Lawrence's- 
yard.  I  saw  some  lights  in  the 
air,  and  told  him  I  had  seen  it.  I 
could  not  think  what  it  meant.  I 
went  on  a  little  below  Willis’s  and 
th  rew  away  the  packet,  and  went 
on  towards  Francis's  gate.  Carter 
met  me  again.  Saw  Bowsher.  I 
asked  him  about  the  light.  I  and 
Carter  parted  at  the  Lion  corner 
about  six  o'clock.  Richard  Smith, 
the  carrier,  came  by,  and  I  left 
Carter  and  went  home  ;  then  went 
again  to  the  Red  Lion.  I  had 
undone  some  of  my  things  for  bed. 
I  heard  the  bells  hit  out.  I  went 
out,  and  sawr  the  fire  at  the  Red 
Lion  public-house  first ;  heard  the 
cry  of  “fire”  at  the  top  of  the 
town.  I  went  there,  and  helped 
John  Palmer  to  get  his  things  out. 
I  also  helped  Mr.  Spicer  ;  saw  his 
premises  burning.  I  was  nearly 
four  hours  there.  I  saw  Carter 
there  once ;  not  again  till  the 
morning.  I  met  him  on  the 
Wednesday  (21st)  at  the  Sheep 
Coops.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
Rook’s  Nest  to  our  work.  He  asked 
me  how  I  got  on  at  the  fire?  I 
told  him  I  worked  hard.  He  said 
it  was  a  good  one,  was  it  not.  I 
told  him  it  was  a  large  one.  He 
said  it  would  have  been  a  good  one, 
if  the  wind  had  not  sacked  it  round. 
I  said  it  was  a  bad  job  in  burning 
the  horses.  I  had  heard  of  horses 
having  been  burnt.  He  said  it 
was  a  bad  job,  but  it  did  not  signify 
much, as  they,  who  owned  the  horses, 
did  not  belong  to  Lambourn.  He 
asked  me  what  I  had  done  with 
the  thing  he  had  given  me  ;  I  told 
him  I  had  thrown  it  away.  He 
said  “  Ha  !  I  thought  you  had  no 
heart.”  He  said,  as  soon  as  the 
fire  broke  out,  he  ran  home  and 
Reared  his  house  of  all  the  rest 


on’t.  1  told  him  he  had  better 
not  say  too  much  of  it  for  fear  it 
should  be  found  out.  He  said  he 
could  take  his  oath  there  was  but 

one  who  had  a  hand  in  it.  A  day 

•> 

or  two  afterwards,  he  asked  me,  if 
I  thought  the  wages  would  be 
raised  or  not  ?  I  told  him,  I 
thought  they  would  ;  because,  he 
said,  if  he  thought  not,  he  would 
not  mind  having  another  good  fire. 
He  said  he  would  not  mind  taking 
a  sheep  or  two  to  be  transported, 
if  it  was  not  for  his  wife  and  family. 
I  was  apprehended  on  this  charge, 
and  told  this  before  the  Magistrate. 
I  have  been  examined  twice  at 
Lambourn.  I  have  always  given 
the  same  account.  I  said  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  had  heard  of 
the  reward,  before  I  told  of  it. 
There  were  four  of  us  taken 
together. 

George  Green,  labourer. — Lives 
near  Carter's  house.  I  was  going 
home  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
I  passed  by  Cro well-corner,  and 
met  John  Carter  coming  towards 
the  malt-house.  I  said,  “  Good 
night.”  He  gave  no  answer.  He 
went  into  a  shambling  run  in  the 
same  direction.  I  followed  him  a 
little  distance  along  the  lane,  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Wilken's  gate.  I  saw 
him  reach  his  hand  up  to  the 
thatch,  seeming  to  put  something 
to  the  thatch  of  Mr.  Spicers 
machine-house,  near  the  malt- 
house,  which  was  burnt  that  night. 
Carter  returned  to  Crowell-corner, 
running  down  the  street.  I  heard 
the  alarm  of  “fire,”  and  saw  Carter 
half  an  hour  after.  I  said,  “John, 
this  is  a  bad  job.”  He  said,-“  It  is 
a  bad  job  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  break  out  for  two  hours.” 
I  said,  “  For  God’s  sake  hold  your 
tongue.”  He  said,  “  So  I  will.’' — 
Cross-examined. — I  did  not  deny 
it  to  Mr.  Hippisley,  but  I  said  tq 
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him  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  I  would  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  was  not  taken 
up  for  the  lire,  but  on  suspicion, 
I  heard  of  the  reward  before  I  told 
this.  I  have  been  in  prison  about 
a  wood. 

William  Beale,  special  constable. 
— Carter  was  in  my  custody  just 
after  the  fires.  He  said  that  Robert 
Chivers  asked  him  if  he  knew  how 
to  make  combustible  matches,  and 
that  he  was  to  make  these  matches, 
and  they  were  to  meet  near  the  Cro¬ 
well-stone;  that  he  gave  Chivers 
one  match,  and  kept  two  himself.  1 

William  Hopkins,  a  special 
constable. —  I  saw  Carter  in  the 
Red  Lion.  I  said,  “Mack,  I  am 
very  sorry  you  did  not  know  better 
than  do  such  a  thing  as  this.” 
He  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too 
late  to  be  sorry.  He  said  he  had 
made  the  matches  and  given  Chi¬ 
vers  part  of  them. 

/William  May. — Carter  was  in 
custody  in  the  same  room  with 
me  on  the  1st  of  December.  I 
heard  him  say,  Chivers  never  saw 
him  do  if,  and  he  never  saw 
Chivers  do  it.  Some  one  said, 
“  How  have  you  settled  it  ?”  He 
said,  “  Jts  a  bad  job;  Chivers  has 
been  and  told  it ;  it's  no  use  to  tell 
lies.”  Did  not  mind  being  trans¬ 
ported,  if  he  was  not  hanged.  He 
said  he  made  the  matches. 

Ruthven  recalled.-— Took  Carter 
to  gaol.  Chivers  was  a-liead  in 
custody ;  he  said,  speaking  of 
Chivers,  “Tie  holpeu  me  into  this; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should 
not  have  done  it.” 

James  Walker. — I  was  in  Abing¬ 
don  gaol  with  Carter,  in  the  same 
ward.  I  read  the  Bible  to  him. 
I  was  walking  with  him  in  the 
yard  last  Thursday  week.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his 
case  $  he  thought  he  should  be 


hanged.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it.  He  said  he 
should  like  to  hang  Chivers  be¬ 
cause  he  split.  He  said  Chivers 
and  he  were  at  work  breast-plough¬ 
ing  the  day  the  fire  happened. 
They  worked  till  night.  They 
agreed  for  Chivers  to  set  the  Lion 
on  Fire,  and  Carter  to  set  the 
malt-house  on  fire,  because  it  was 
handiest  to  his  own  house.  Chivers 
said,  he  would  have  had  a  fire  at 
the  malt-house  before,  if  he  had 
lived  so  near  it  as  Carter  did.  He 
said,  he  made  three  matches  the 
day  it  was  set  on  fire ;  he  told  how 
they  were  made,  but  he  should 
not  have  known,  if  he  had  not  been 
told  by  a  man  who  lived  at  Lam- 
bourn.  They  would  set  fire  to 
anything.  I  asked  him  how  he 
carried  them  a-light  ?  He  said  he 
lit  one  and  put  it  into  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  carried  it  down  to  the 
Lion ;  and  he  put  it  up  into  a 
tallet,  or  loft,  full  of  straw  ;  then 
he  went  and  lit  the  other  at  his 
own  candle  at  home,  and  put  it 
into  the  thatch  of  the  malt-house. 
That,  on  the  people  crying,  he 
said  he  had  Iv.  (id.  and  a  blow-out 
for  helping  at  the  fire.  He  said 
he  set  them  both  a-fire  because  he 
found  Chivers  would  not  do  it. 

This  was  the  case  against  the 
principal.  Against  the  others  two 
witnesses  proved  that  they  were 
all  at  work  together  on  the  morning 
of  the  fire,  and  the  examination 
of  the  two  prisoners  before  the 
magistrates  was  put  in  and  read. 
— Rider  acknowledged  he  was 
present  at  a  conversation  about 
fires  between  Carter  and  Wink- 
worth  ;  and  he  said,  that  if  Carter 
made  a  good  fire,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  light,  Carter  might  come 
and  claim  a  pot  of  beer  from  him; 
and  there  were  some  other  ex¬ 
pressions  used  by  hug  generally 
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with  reference  to  fires,  but  nothing 
specifically  applicable  to  the  actual 
fires. — Winkworth  stated,  that  he 
had  had  a  conversation  with  Carter 
before  that  time,  and  he  found 
matches  in  Carter’s  pocket,  but 
nothing  of  importance  to  implicate 
him. — The  Jury  found  Carter 
Guilty ,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  two  others  were 
acquitted. 

26.  Incest  and  Murder. — 
An  inquest  was  held  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  view  of  the  body  of  Mary 
Dodd,  aged  33,  who  died  at  the 
workhouse,  on  the  previous  Friday, 
of  the  effects  of  poison,  supposed 
to  have  been  administered  by  her 
own  father,  Abraham  Dodd,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion. 
Evidence  of  a  very  conclusive 
character  was  adduced  to  prove 
that  an  incestuous  intercourse  had 
been  carried  on,  for  some  time, 
between  the  father  and  daughter. 
Dodd  was  almost  66  years  old,  by 
trade  a  brass-founder,  but,  being 
very  ingenious,  he  had  also  worked 
as  an  optician.  He  was  a  widower. 
The  deceased  was  defective  in  her 
intellect.  There  were  no  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  Dodd 
always  appeared  very  anxious  that 
his  daughter  should  hold  no  in¬ 
tercourse  with  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours.  To  prevent  this  as  much 
as  possible,  he  used  to  keep  her 
almost  constantly  within  doors, 
and  if  ever  she  escaped,  he  beat,  and 
otherwise  ill-treated  her.  About 
mid-day  on  Friday  last,  Dodd 
called  on  the  surgeon  who  had 
formerly  attended  the  family,  and 
desired  him  to  conn/  and  see  his 
daughter,  who,  he  said,  was  very 
ill.  The  surgeon  accordingly  went, 
and  found  the  deceased  in  a  very 
wretched  condition,  and  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  have  her  removed. 
A  car  was  procured,  and  she  was 


taken  to  the  workhouse,  where  she 
expired  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
her  arrival.  The  body  was  after¬ 
wards  opened,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  analyzed  and 
arsenic  detected,  and  suspicion 
falling  upon  Dodd,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  into  custody.  The 
J ury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful 
murder  against  Abraham  Dodd.” 


MARCH. 

2.  Arson.  —  Oxford  Lent 
Assizes. — John  Cooper  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  setting  fire  to  his 
master’s  farm  at  Fox-hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Sonning,  on  the  25th  of 
December  last,  and  Joel  Wicks  for 
aiding  and  inciting  him  thereto. 
It  was  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
several  witnesses,  that  the  prisoners 
were  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Pottinger  —  Wicks  as  his  bailiff, 
and  Cooper  as  his  carter.  Cooper 
having  gone  into  a  stable  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  a  lanthorn,  soon 
after  gave  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  the 
stable  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  servants  on  the  farm  were 
alarmed,  and  the  prisoners  both 
exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
cattle.  The  horses  and  one  ox 
were  saved,  but  a  stable,  a  cow¬ 
house,  the  wheat  and  barley-barn, 
with  out-houses,  and  some  oxen 
were  burnt.  It  was  likewise  proved, 
that  Wicks,  on  Christmas  eve,  had 
been  seen  conversing  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Mascall. 

Mascall  stated,  that  he  had  been 
in  custody  on  this  charge.  His 
wife  and  Wicks’s  wife  were  cousins. 
He  believed  the  premises  had  been 
watched  three  or  four  weeks  before 
Christmas.  He  had  conversations 
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before  Christmas  respecting  the 
fires;  the  last  as  much  as  a  fort¬ 
night  before  Christmas.  The  first 
conversation  was  one  night  when 
watching  with  the  prisoner  Wicks 
near  the  bean-rick.  He  began 
talking  of  a  fire  at  Mr.  Shackell’s, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  before  he 
lived  with  Mr.  Pottinger.  A  hay- rick 
had  been  on  fire  then  ;  and  he  said 
a  man  and  woman  had  been  under 
the  hay-rick,  and  the  man  had 
a  pipe,  and  he  thought  that  had 
caused  it.  He  said  the  first  fire  at 
his  master’s  had  never  been  found 
out ;  that  it  took  place  in  some 
bean-haulm  at  the  bottom  of  a  hay¬ 
rick,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
person  about  the  place  but  himself. 
The  boy  was  in  the  stable  with 
the  lanthorn.  He  said  master  was 
a  bad  sort  of  man  ;  the  way  to 
have  no  fires  would  be  to  raise  the 
men's  pay.  He  was  always  talking 
of  fire  when  we  were  watching. 
On  Christmas  eve  he  talked  about 
men  coming  from  Arbor  field  to 
Mr.  Shackell’s  to  work.  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  premises  might  be 
set  on  fire.  Cooper  came  to  the 
stable  door,  and  Wicks  said,  “  We 
must  not  talk  too  loud,  or  the  boy 
would  hear.’'  We  then  went  into 
the  house;  my  wife  and  Wicks’s 
wife  and  son  were  there.  We 
talked  of  wages,  and  my  wife  said, 
my  master  talked  of  sinking  my 
pay,  because  I  was  not  there  early 
enough  in  the  morning.  I  stayed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  it  was 
my  turn  to  watch  with  Wicks ; 
he  followed  me.  I  went  round 
the  barley-rick,  and  he  round  the 
wheat-ricks;  we  met  afterwards. 
He  said  the  way  to  set  the  place  on 
fire  would  be  to  set  fire  to  the 
straw-rick.  He  told  me  to  ask 
the  boy  whether  he  would  do  it  as 
he  went  to  rack  up.  I  refused 
several  times*  He  said  he  would 


befriend  me  as  long  as  he  was 
there,  if  I  would  do  it.  He  told 
me  to  go  with  the  boy  to  rack  up, 
and  ask  him  to  do  it.  He  would 
tell  me  when  it  was  time  to  rack 
up,  but  not  to  mention  his  name, 
or  say  anything  in-doors  about 
what  we  had  been  talking  of.  We 
then  went  in,  and  I  remained  a 
good  while  in  the  house  with 
Wicks.  About  half-past  seven 
o’clock  he  went  out  and  said  it  was 
time  to  rack  up.  Cooper  was  there. 
Wicks  told  me  to  go  out  with 
Cooper.  It  was  not  my  business 
to  go.  Cooper  lighted  his  candle 
and  put  it  in  the  lanthorn.  I  took 
up  the  lanthorn  to  go  out,  and 
Lucker  got  up  to  go,  and  I  told 
him  he  might  go  to  bed,  but  he 
followed  us.  After  racking  up. 
Cooper  and  I  conversed  together. 
Lucker  was  there  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  stable,  too  far  off  to  hear  us. 
I  said  any  one  might  easily  set 
this  place  on  fire  at  the  straw-cock. 
He  said  yes,  and  he  would  do  it. 
Wicks  shortly  after  came  to  the 
stable,  and  asked  if  I  had  said  any- 
thing  to  the  boy.  I  said  yes,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  said.  He  asked 
if  I  had  mentioned  his  name,  and 
I  said  no.  I  was  taken  from 
Reading  gaol  to  Plug-hatch.  I 
had  not  told  the  story.  I  was 
dismissed  from  Mr.  Pottinger’s  on 
Sunday,  on  the  week  after  the 
fire. 

John  Headman,  second  carter 
to  Mr.  Pottinger,  proved  that 
Wi(  *ks  said  to  him,  if  the  boy 
had  said  nothing  about  it,  nobody 
would  have  known  anything  of  it. 

Thomas  Dean,  a  farmer  at 
Caver  sham. — Saw  Wicks  on  the 
Friday  after  the  fire,  and  asked 
him  where  he  was  when  it  took 
place.  He  said  he  was  in-doors  ; 
that  Cooper  had  been  in  the  stable, 
and  had  brought  out  a  pitch  of 
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hay  for  the  cattle  in  the  yard,  that 
when  he  got  to  the  middle  of  the 
yard  he  saw  the  tire  break  out, 
and  he  ran  to  put  it  out,  but  found 
he  could  not.  He  then  ran  to  the 
stable  door,  and  said,  Jack,  you 
rascal,  you  have  set  the  place  all 
on  fire.”  The  boy  said,  “  Lord, 
master,  what  shall  we  do?”  I 
asked  Wicks,  if  the  hay-pen  was  on 
lire.  He  said  there  was  a  light 
along  the  thatch,  but  the  hay  was 
not  on  fire.  I  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  boy  to  take 
a  second  pitch  of  hay  without 
seeing  it  was  on  fire.  He  said  he 
did  not  know.  I  said  it  was  strong 
evidence  against  the  boy.  I  saw 
Wicks  after  the  boy  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol,  and  told  him  some¬ 
thing  had  come  out;  and  it  was 
happy  for  him  he  had  made  a 
confession,  for,  if  not,  what  had 
been  said  of  him  might  have  raised 
a  strong  suspicion  against  him,  and 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  should  have 
said  something  more  positive  before 
the  boy’s  committal.  lie  replied 
he  was  sure  something  would  come 
out,  and  he  thought  it  better  to 
let  it  work  its  own  way. — The 
Jury  found  both  prisoners  Guilty  ; 
and  sentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  them. 

4.  S  AC  R I L  E  GE .  —  Y  ORK. - J  oil  11 

Pickles  was  put  to  the  bar  charged 
with  sacrilege.  The  prisoner  had 
been  indicted  at  the  last  assizes, 
together  with  two  others  of  the 
names  of  Spurr  and  Fawcett.  The 
two  latter  were  tried  then  and 
convicted;  Pickles  had  escaped  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  but  having  been  since 
taken  into  custody,  he  was  now 
tried  for  the  offence.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  20th  day  of  August 
last,  the  church  of  South  Kirby,  in 
the  West  Riding,  was  feloniously 
entered  by  means  of  a  large  hedge- 
stake  having  been  put  beneath  the 


great  doors,  and  the  doors  thereby 
raised  up  so  as  to  slip  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  over  the  fastening,  which 
was  a  staple,  open  at  the  top. 
The  thieves  had  broken  open  a 
chest,  and  taken  from  it  15  bottles 
of  sacramental  wine,  a  pewter 
flagon,  and  the  silver  top  of  a 
sacramental  cup,  beside  a  smaller 
box  within  the  large  one,  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  records  of  the 
parish,  and  which  was  found  the 
next  morning  in  a  close  near  the 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  August,  three  men  were  seen 
by  the  gamekeeper  of  a  Mr.  Hardy 
at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles 
from  South  Kirby,  and,  suspecting 
them  to  be  poachers,  he  followed 
them.  They  had  a  bag,  which 
appeared  to  contain  something 
hard,  and  as  one  of  them  got  over 
a  style,  the  bag  struck  against  the 
style,  and  a  bottle  broke,  and  some 
red  wine  ran  out.  The  game- 
keeper  then  called  a  farming  man, 
who  was  in  a  held  they  were 
passing  through,  on  which  one  of 
them  said  to  Pickles,  “  D — n  him, 
give  him  it,  ”  whereupon  the 
prisoner  pulled  a  short  crowbar 
from  under  his  coat,  and,  stepping 
backTo  the  gamekeeper,  threatened 
to  knock  his  brains  out,  if  he 
followed  them  any  further.  The 
gamekeeper  immediately  presented 
his  gun,  which,  however,  was  not 
loaded,  and  told  the  prisoner  he 
would  blow  him  through  if  he 
advanced.  On  this  they  went  on  ; 
and  the  two  prisoners,  before  con¬ 
victed,  were  seen  to  go  into  a 
plantation,  and,  when  followed  by 
the  farming  man,  were  found  kneel¬ 
ing  in  a  ditch.  They  were  both 
taken,  and,  upon  searching  the 
place,  several  bottles  of  wine,  the 
pewter  flagon,  and  the  top  of  the 
silver  cup,  were  found.  These 
articles  were  clearly  identified  as 
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having  been  stolen  from  the  church 
on  the  Sunday  in  question.— The 
Jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty, 
and  he  received  sentence  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  life. 

11.  Electioneering. — York. 
— Bayntun  v.  Cattle. — The  plain¬ 
tiff,  Captain  Bayntun,  had  been  a 
reform  candidate  for  the  city  of 
York,  at  the  general  election  in 
1830.  The  defendant  was  one  of 
his  agents.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel 
stated,  that  7,603/.  8.?.  5 d.  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
defendant  Cattle,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  contest.  The  way  in  which 
this  money  was  disposed  of  would 
form  the  present  inquiry.  It 
would  be  very  readily  traced  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Cattle,  and  he 
must  discharge  himself  from  it  as 
he  could.  Besides  this  sum,  credit 
was  given  in  the  account  to  Captain 
Bayntun  for  a  sum  of  500/.  sub¬ 
sequently  remitted  to  the  defend¬ 
ant,  making  in  the  whole,  in  round 
numbers,  8,104/.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  account  were  payments 
in  large  lumping  sums,  without 
the  specification  of  any  items  what¬ 
ever,  and  no  vouchers  that  they 
had  been  paid.  A  large  portion 
of  the  expenditure  professed  to  be 
for  the  conveyance  of  out-voters 
from  various  places.  For  London, 
the  sum  charged  was  992/.  Os.  6c/.; 
for  Leeds,  214/.  1  5a.  ;  for  Hull, 
602/.  8a1.  9J. ;  for  Manchester, 
270/.  11  8 d. ;  for  Sheffield,  135/. ; 
for  admitting  freemen  at  York, 
300/.;  to  Mr*  Graham,  700/.; 
music,  226/.  17a*.;  1,185  Christ¬ 
mas-boxes,  1,185/. ;  to  -  several 
innkeepers,  1,044/.  2s.  5 d. ;  with 
various  other  items  of  a  smaller 
amount,  leaving,  apparently,  on 
the  face  of  the  account,  a  balance 
of  about  19/.  unaccounted  for.  It 
would  be  shewn,  that  no  such  sums 
as  were  charged  were  in  reality 


paid.  For  instance,  there  were 
102  London  voters,  which  gave 
more  than  91.  per  head.  Only  71. 
was  paid.  The  account  being  thus 
impeached,  it  would  be  for  the 
defendant  to  discharge  himself  by 
showing  that  he  had  paid  the 
money,  or  the  plaintiff  must  have 
a  verdict  for  the  difference. 

John  Wilson. — Was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Bay n tun’s  election  com¬ 
mittee  in  July  and  August,  1830. 
Mr.  Price  was  chairman,  and  the 
defendant  was  treasurer.  The 
freemen  of  York  were  the  electors 
then,  out- voters  as  well  as  resident 
freemen .  There  were  102  from  Lon¬ 
don;  their  expenses  on  the  road  were 
paid  in  London  by  the  committee 
there,  and  the  sum  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  paid  them  for  their  return 
was  71.  Witness  saw  some  paid. 
He  also  saw  two  men  from  Hull 
paid  23a*.,  and  another  man  10.9. 
The  average  amount  for  the  whole 
number  apportioned  upon  the  sum 
charged  would  be  more  than  3/. 
1,185  christmas-boxes  were  given 
to  as  many  voters,  at  1/.  a-piece 
for  their  votes.  Witness  did  not 
pay  the  money;  they  got  an  order 
from  defendant,  and  they  were 
paid  in  another  room. 

Cross-examined.  —  York  has 
always  been  an  expensive  place  of 
contested  elections  till  the  last. 
The  voters  had  to  be  conveyed ; 
they  dined  and  supped  together  ; 
and  they  took  care  to  drink  Mr. 
Bayntun’s  health  rather  too  much 
sometimes.  They  have  to  be  talked 
to,  and  looked  after,  and  canvassed, 
and  a  room  had  to  be  provided 
for  them.  He  did  not  know  if  the 
602/.  8a*.  9 d.  included  all  the 
charges  on  account  of  the  Hull 
voters.  Supposed  by  the  words  in 
the  defendant’s  account,  “  To 
London  voters  for  return,  ”  meant 

to  convey  them  back  to  London  : 
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did  not  know  that  anything  was 
given  to  compensate  them  for  loss 
of  time.  He  had  calculated  what 
the  expense  of  returning  would 
be,  and  it  was  that  he  went  by.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  other  ex¬ 
penses  besides.  The  Christmas- 
boxes  were  2/.  per  man  for 
plumpers,,  and  1/.  for  split  votes. 
At  elections  in  York  that  sum  was 
always  paid  when  there  was  plenty 
of  money. 

Thomas  Smith. — Is  a  freeman 
of  York,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Bayntun 
in  1830.  He  then  resided  in 
London,  and  came  from  London 
on  purpose  to  vote.  There  was  a 
man  in  London  appointed  by  the 
London  committee  to  pay  their 
expenses  down,  and  Cattle  paid 
him  71.  for  expenses  to  go  back. 
The  money  received  from  the 
London  committee  was  only  for 
expenses  on  the  road,  and  did  not 
include  coach-hire,  and  the  71. 
was  for  witness  to  return  back 
with  ;  but  he  never  returned  at  all. 
Witness  said  he  was  a  York  man, 
and  thought  it  as  well  to  stay 
while  he  was  here  ;  it  suited  him 
best  to  stay.  He  did  not  tell  Mr. 
Cattle  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
go  back,  but  presented  himself  to 
receive  the  money  as  a  man  who 
was  going  back,  and  who  meant 
to  do  so. — James  Smith,  voted 
for  Mr.  Bayntun  in  1830.  He 
came  from  Cherry  Burton  with 
four  others  from  Thirsk  and  Drif¬ 
field  ;  six  others  came  from  Be¬ 
verley.  Witness  was  paid  30s. 
by  Cattle.  The  outside  coach - 
fare  was  about  3-?.  He  saw  three 
others  paid  the  same. 

John  Wandsworth,  the  secretary 
to  the  society  of  bell-ringers  in 
York,  proved  having  received  four 
guineas  •  they  rang  two  sets  of 
bells,  ten  in  the  cathedral,  and 
eight  in  the  church  in  Carey-street, 


twice  a- day  for  eight  days,  and 
received  four  guineas  by  an  order 
from  Cattle,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  street,  and  which  was  paid  by 
his  man  at  the  coach-office.  The 
other  candidates  paid  each  the 
same  sum.  The  bells  rang  for  all 
the  candidates  jointly,  and  were 
very  impartial. 

Robert  Davis. — Is  the  town- 
clerk  for  the  city  of  York.  The 
election  in  1830  took  place  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August.  There  were  395 
new  freemen  admitted — 174  by 
apprenticeship,  and  221  by  patri¬ 
mony.  The  whole  cost  was 
730/.  17*.  Or/.  Witness  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  many  of 
them  were  in  Bay n tun’s  interest, 
or  what  money  was  paid  by  him 
for  them.  The  money  was  taken 
by  William  Laden  and  Thomas 
Calvert,  who  were  Esquires  of 
the  Sword  and  Mace.  A  candidate 
may  obtain  his  freedom.  The 
usual  payment  to  the  corporation 
was  150/.,  and  the  stamps  and  fees 
amount  to  26/.  17*.  Or/.  Mr. 
Bayntun  petitioned,  and  was  made 
a  freeman.  The  witness  received 
eleven  guineas  for  work  done  for 
him,  as  fees. 

— Calvert,  Esquire  of  the  Mace, 
received  the  fees,  but  did  not  know 
who  paid  them.  They  were — for 
a  birthright  1/.  8*.  Or/.,  and  for  a 
search  1*.  more. 

Robert  Henry  Anderson. — I 
was  agent  to  Mr.  Petre  in  1830. 
About  200  of  the  new  freemen 
voted  for  Mr.  Petre,  and  the  same 
200  voted  for  Dundas.  They  split 
their  votes.  I  paid  for  Mr.  Petre 
440/.  4*.  9r/.  for  their  freedom. 

— Clough. — I  was  agent  for 
Mr.  Bayntun.  I  can’t  say  when 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Mr. 
Cattle  began.  Communications 
were  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
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accounts  to  Captain  Conolly;  I  did 
not  take  any  steps  to  investigate 
the  accounts  then,  but  I  was  one 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  do  it. 
That  was  at  the  election  in  1832; 
a  week  before  it  took  place  I  went 
to  the  George  Inn  and  attended 
Captain  Bayntun. 

Cross-examined.  * —  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  auditor  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  with  six  others  ;  wre  were 
all  seven  of  his  committee,  and 
went  over  the  accounts.  We  were 
appointed  by  the  old  committee  of 
1830„  I  saw  Mr.  Bayntun  on  the 
subject,  and  used  every  exertion 
to  get  him  there,  but  I  could  not. 
I  went  over  the  accounts  myself. 
I  became  acquainted  with  the 
money  that  had  been  paid,  and 
really  did  think  that  Cattle  was 
as  cautious  as  he  could  be.  He 
always  stood  out  to  the  last,  and 
made  the  freemen  take  less  than 
they  wranted.  I  was  never  before 
engaged  in  a  York  election,  but 
was  as  much  in  that  election  as 
any  one.  1  talked  with  Mr. 
Bayntun  about  Cattle’s  standing 
out  with  the  freemen.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  election  Bayntun 
said  that  Cattle  was  too  cautious, 
he  wished  it  to  be  done  with  more 
spirit,  and  said  money  was  no 
object.  He  said  frequently  they 
were  not  to  mind  expense.  On 
the  morning  of  the  close  of  the 
election,  I  told  Bayntun  that  we 
were  so  safe  that  we  might  all  go 
home  and  go  to  bed,  for  there  were 
not  votes  enough  left  in  all  to  pass 
him.  He  said  Cattle  was  too 
niggardly,  and  he  wished  to  be  at 
3:he  head  of  the  poll  cost  what  it 
would.  This  was  at  11  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon.  This  election  did 
not  cost  so  much  as  many  contested 
elections  in  York  by  thousands. 
Bayntun  was  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  about  twenty  votes,  and 


between  200  and  300  above  the 
third  candidate. 

By  the  Judge. — He  was  well 
aware  of  the  money  having  been 
paid  for  the  freedoms.  I  never 
heard  him  mention  the  christmas- 
boxes ;  but  he  knew  well  enough 
where  the  money  went.  He  was 
often  at  the  committee.  I  have 
not  been  present  when  he  was 
there  and  said  anything  about  it. 
Captain  Bayntun  knew  that  they 
had  a  man  sitting'  in  a  back  room 
of  the  committee  to  take  up  the 
freedoms  of  tlie  men  who  came. 
All  the  Committee  knew  it.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bayntun  said  once,  why  did 
they  not  come  up  faster  ?  and  they 
told  him  they  were  making  freemen 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Pollock,  in  opening  the  case 
of  the  defendant,  commented  with 
great  severity  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  plaintiff.  He  said,  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  letters  which  exposed  the 
whole  case.  The  plaintiff  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
the  defendant,  and  again  and  again 
acknowledged  his  great  obligations 
to  him,  and,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  remittance  of  500/.  wras 
made,  he  acknowledged  himself  in¬ 
debted  to  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Pollock  proceeded  to  read 
the  letters,  one  set  of  which  wras 
addressed  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  had 
been  the  attorney  of  the  plaintiff 
during  the  election,  but  who  now 
acted  for  the  defendant.  The  other 
set  were  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant.  One  of  the  former 
stated  some  doubts  about  his  (Mr. 
Bayntun’s)  qualification  being  per¬ 
fected,  but  begged  Mr.  Graham  to 
keep  that  to  himself,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  he  (Mr.  Bayntun)  would 
take  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  In 
another  he  said  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  about  thirty  applications  for 
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places,  and  wished  to  know  how 
they  must  be  answered,  stating,  that 
he  had  not  yet  decided  which  side 
of  politics  it  would  be  most  con¬ 
venient  for  him  to  take.  Nearly 
or  quite  all  of  them  were  upon  the 
subject  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  election,  and  for  putting  off 
the  day  of  reckoning  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  Those  to  Mr. 
Cattle  expressed  the  warmest  gra¬ 
titude  and  thanks  for  his  valuable 
assistance;  spoke  of  remitting 
money,  and  the  very  last  men¬ 
tioned  the  debt  still  due  to  the 
defendant. 

The  Jury  retired  for  some  time, 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  adding — “  We  find 
that  Mr.  Cattle  received  and  dis¬ 
bursed  the  money,  and  that  the 
money  was  given  for  an  illegal 
purpose,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Bay n tun.” 

12.  Ireland. — Tithes.— The 
following  occurrence  took  place, 
near  Bandon,  county  of  Cork:  — 
Captain  Vignolles,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  proceeded,  with  a 
party  of  police  to  distrain  for  tithes. 
The  distress  was  effected,  and  the 
party  were  proceeding  towards 
Bandon,  when  they  were  attacked 
at  a  cross-road  about  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  town,  by  an  immense 
multitude,  who  had  rapidly  col¬ 
lected  and  followed  them.  The 
progress  of  the  party  was  com¬ 
pletely  intercepted  by  the  mob, 
who  seized  one  of  the  drivers, 
knocked  him  down,  and  assailed 
with  showers  of  stones  Captain 
Vignolles  and  the  party  under  his 
command.  The  Captain  rode  up 
to  the  infatuated  mob,  entreated 
them  to  desist,  did  every  thing  to 
avoid  the  alternative  of  firing; 
but  in  return  be  was  struck  from 
his  horse,  and  very  much  beaten  ; 
the  stones  flew  around  him  and  his 


party  as  thick  as  hail ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  order  his  men  to  fire. 
One  man  named  Quinlan,  who 
was  preparing  to  beat  out  the 
brains  of  the  driver,  fell,  and  many 
were  wounded.  The  mob  imme¬ 
diately  dispersed.  The  coroner’s 
jury,  at  the  inquest  held  on  the 
man  who  had  been  shot,  returned 
a  verdict,  finding  that  the  police 
had  killed  him  in  self-defence. 

13.  Arson. — Dorchester.— 
Silvester  Wilkins  was  indicted  for 
having  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  feloniously  set  fire  to  a  certain 
combing- shop,  the  property  of 
John  Follett,  on  the  25th  day  of 
February  last,  at  Bridport. 

John  Follett. — I  know  prisoner’s 
father,  who  has  agarden  which  runs 
along  my  shop ;  my  back  wall  is 
against  this  garden  ;  there  is  a  hole 
in  the  wall  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  is  to  let  air  into  the 
shop.  There  was  some  flax  under 
the  hole.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
in  the  evening  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  fire  ;  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished;  the  flax  had  been 
burnt  which  was  under  the  hole. 
There  had  been  no  light  in  the 
shop.  I  afterwards  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  his  father’s  garden  with 
John  Middleton  and  David  Curme, 
I  saw  them  several  times  together. 
I  was  from  home  on  the  25th  of 
February,  and  was  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  fire.  I  returned  home  at 
half  past  10.  I  left  Robert 
Crabb,  my  watchman,  in  the  shop. 
I  found  the  back  part  of  the  comb¬ 
ing- shop  on  fire  ;  the  door  of  the 
shop  was  closed.  The  fire  burnt 
a  quantity  of  flax  and  working 
tools.  The  shop  was  burnt  down, 
and  so  was  my  dwelling-house  ;  it 
also  burned  down  seven  other 
houses;  one  of  the  houses  belong¬ 
ed  to  Jeremiah  White  ;  the  shop 
was  thatched. 
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Daniel  Curme. — I  know  the 
prisoner,  and  David  Gundry 
Odder.  There  is  a  spinning-walk 
adjoining  the  garden  of  prisoner’s 
father.  I  saw  prisoner  and  Odder 
in  the  spinning- walk ;  the  pri¬ 
soner  said  Follett’s  combing-shop 
would  make  a  good  lire,  and  lie 
asked  Odder  and  me  if  we  would 
help  to  set  it  on  lire  with  him  ; 
we  said  we  would  not.  This  was 
six  weeks  before  Christmas.  Saw 
prisoner  and  his  brother  in  their 
father’s  spinning-walk,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
We  could  see  Mr.  Follett’s  shop. 
Prisoner  asked  us  to  set  it  on  lire 
with  him.  We  both  said  we 
would  on  the  next  evening,  but  we 
did  not  meet.  I  know  the  An¬ 
telope,  and  met  the  prisoner,  Long, 
and  the  Woodwards  there,  between 
8  and  9  o’clock  on  the  Monday 
evening.  Prisoner  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  with  him,  and  I  said 
cc  No.”  There  was  not  anything 
said  about  Follett’s  shop.  About 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  saw  pri¬ 
soner  at  his  father’s  shop.  His 
brother  was  there.  Prisoner  asked 
if  we  would  help  to  set  it  on  lire 
that  evening.  We  both  said  we 
would.  It  was  between  I  and  2 
o’clock.  I  saw  prisoner  in  the 
evening  at  the  Antelope.  Mid¬ 
dleton  came  in  during  the  time 
we  were  there.  Prisoner  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  set  it 
on  lire.  I  said  I  would  not,  unless 
he  asked  Middleton,  which  he  did, 
and  Middleton  said  he  would.  We 
then  left  the  Antelope.  When  we 
got  out,  prisoner  asked  me  for  a 
halfpenny,  as  he  wanted  a  pipe 
of  tobacco.  I  gave  him  a  half¬ 
penny,  which  he  gave  to  Middle- 
ton.  He  then  got  a  pipe  lighted. 
We  proceeded  on  towards  pri¬ 
soner’s  house,  to  see  if  his  hither 
was  within.  Prisoner  looked  in  at 
Vol.  LXXV. 


the  window,  and  saw  his  father. 
I  saw  prisoner  a  fortnight  ago 
last  Friday,  and  his  brother  Walter. 
Prisoner  asked  us  if  we  would  set 
fire  to  the  shop  of  Follett  again. 
I  made  no  answer.  His  brother 
said  he  would  not  do  that,  but 
would  set  Mr.  Tucker’s  weaving 
shop  on  lire.  We  agreed  to  meet 
again  at  8  o’clock  that  evening. 
We  did  not  meet.  I  was  at 
Wilkins’s  next  day  (Saturday). 
Saw  prisoner  and  his  brother  there. 
I  went  to  the  Antelope  at  a 
quarter  past  8  that  evening.  Pri¬ 
soner  came  there.  James  Foss 
Woodward,  Robert  Grove,  and 
Richard  Edmonds,  were  there. 
Prisoner  and  I  met  next  day  at 
the  spinning  -  walk.  Prisoner’s 
brother  was  there.  Prisoner 
asked  us,  if  we  would  help  to  set 
it  on  lire  on  Monday  evening.  I 
saw  prisoner  next  evening.  At 
8  o’clock  we  went  to  the  Antelope, 
where  we  remained  till  ten 
minutes  past  10  o’clock.  John 
Northover  was  there.  Prisoner 
left  first,  and  I  joined  him  by  the 
side  of  his  father’s  house.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  tobacco  in 
my  pocket.  We  went  to  prisoner’s 
mother.  We  got  the  key  of  his 
father’s  house,  and  we  returned  to 
his  father’s  house.  Prisoner  got 
some  tobacco  and  put  it  in  bis 
pipe,  which  he  lighted  from  a 
candle  he  got  next  door.  I  said 
it  would  not  smoke.  Prisoner 
then  took  a  fork  and  cleared  the 
pipe,  and  I  then  lighted  it.  We 
then  went  into  his  father’s  garden. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  past  10, 
We  went  towards  Follett’s  shop. 
Prisoner  got  close  to  the  shop  and 
pulled  out  the  thatch.  I  then 
went  up.  Prisoner  then  put  some 
oily  paper,  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  into  the  place  from  whence 
he  had  taken  the  thatch.  He 
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then  took  a  match  out  of  his 
pocket  and  tried  to  light  it  with 
the  pipe :  he  was  unable  to  light 
one  end,  but  lighted  the  other 
end.  He  then  put  it  to  the  oily 
paper,  which  was  in  the  hole,  and 
it  caught  fire.  We  both  left 
directly.  Prisoner  went  down 
through  the  garden  into  his 
father’s  house.  I  went  through 
Folly-miil-lane,  down  South- street, 
as  far  as  Church-lane,  where  I 
heard  the  fire-bell.  I  then  went 
down  the  street  as  far  as  the 
church.  I  had  to  go  by  the 
Greyhound  public-house,  where  I 
saw  the  ostler,  and  asked  him 
where  the  fire  was.  I  went  as  far 
as  the  market-house  with  him.  I 
then  went  down  East- street  to 
where  the  fire  was.  Follett’s 
house  was  then  on  fire.  I  could 
not  see  the  shop.  I  afterwards,  in 
an  hour,  saw  prisoner  in  a  spin¬ 
ning-walk  opposite  the  fire.  There 
were  three  or  four  houses  joining 
Follett’s  on  fire  then.  I  went 
with  prisoner  into  his  father’s 
garden.  The  fire  at  this  time  had 
reached  Jeremiah  White’s.  We 
parted  at  the  market-house.  I 
went  home,  and  did  not  see  pri¬ 
soner  again  that  night.  The 
next  day  I  saw  prisoner  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  together,  in  Folly-mill-lane. 
Middleton  asked  if  we  had  set  the 
place  on  fire.  I  said  to  prisoner, 
iC  We  may  as  well  tell  Middleton, 
for  he  was  with  us  the  first  time; 
and  if  we  are  found  out,  lie’ll  lie  as 
bad  as  us  :  ”  and  we  told  Middle- 
ton  we  set  it  on  fire.  Prisoner 
said  he  went  out  to  see  it  burning, 
and  heard  the  women  calling  out, 
“Oh,  my  dear  Lord,”  and  he 
could  not  help  laughing. — The 
witness  said,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions  put  by  the  Judge,— I  was 
committed  on  this  charge,  and 
came  here  from  jail  to  save  myself 


from  being  hanged.  I  come  to 
give  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
who  was  concerned  with  me,  to 
save  myself.  If  he  is  found  guilty, 
I  expect  to  be  let  off ;  if  he  is 
found  not  guilty,  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  tried.  A  promise  has  been 
made  me  that  if  I  would  come  and 
give  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
my  life  should  be  spared.  lam  17  ; 
prisoner  is  16. 

John  Middleton. — I  am  in  cus¬ 
tody  for  attempting  to  set  fire  to 
the  shop  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  fire  took  place.  I  have  been 
promised  to  be  let  off,  if  I  would 
give  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  tried  whether 
prisoner  is  found  guilty  or  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  the  promise  was  made 
by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecu- 
cution.  I  recollect  being  at  the 
Antelope  on  the  8th  of  February, 
when  prisoner  and  C urine  were 
there  ;  it  was  on  a  Friday.  As 
we  were  going  away,  prisoner 
called  me  back,  and  said  be  bad  a 
lark  in  view  if  I  would  join  him. 
There  was  an  old  eombing-shop 
behind  li is  house,  which  he  meant 
to  burn  down  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
join  him.  I  said  I  did  not  mind, 
and  asked  him  how  it  could  be 
done.  Curme  said,  it  could  be 
done  with  a  pipe,  and  gave  me  a 
half-penny  to  buy  one.  We  went 
into  the  Antelope  and  bought  it. 
I  lighted  the  pipe,  and  we  went 
away.  We  saw  Mr.  Tucker  that 
evening,  about  a  quarter  past  10 
o’clock.  Saw  the  prisoner  the 
morning  after  the  fire,  about  9 
o’clock,  near  his  father’s  house.  1 
said  to  him,  “  You  had  your  fun 
out  last  night.”  He  said,  “What 
fun?”  I  said,  “Set  the  place  on 
fire.”  He  said,  “  Get  out  with 
you ;  it  was  not  me  that  did  it/' 
In  two  or  three  minutes  after¬ 
wards  we  met  Curme  j  and  I  said 
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to  him  “You  had  your  fun  out 
last  night.’*  He  said,  “  What 
fun  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Set  the  place  on 
fire.”  He  said  he  did  not  do  it. 
I  said,  “  If  you  did  it,  you  might 
as  well  own  it  to  me.”  Prisoner 
was  present.  Curme  said,  “  Yes, 
it  was  we  that  did  it.”  Curme 
said  they  did  it  with  a  pipe.  Pri¬ 
soner  said  the  best  fun  of  it  was 


that  when  he  got  home  the  people 
were  crying,  “  Oh  !  my  blessed 
Lord.”  Curme  said,  he  helped  to 
take  the  things  out  with  the 
people.  I  think  the  prisoner  said 
lie  went  for  the  key  of  the  house 
to  Mr.  Turner’s. 

Daniel  Gundry  Odder.— Saw 
prisoner  about  a  month  before 
Christmas,  at  Mr.  Pring’s.  Mid¬ 
dleton  and  Clapp  were  there.  One 
of  them  said,  he  should  like  to  see 
a  good  fire.  One  of  them  said,  he 
had  marked  out  some  places  that 
would  make  a  good  fire.  Prisoner 
said,  he  had  marked  a  place  at  the 
back  of  his  garden,  and  asked  me 
to  join  them.  I  said  it  was  a 
thing  I  did  not  hold  with.  I  then 
left.  I  told  my  master,  Joseph 
Cox,  of  it. 

George  Clapp.-*- 1  heard  pri¬ 
soner  say  it  would  be  good  fun  to 
set  fire  to  Follett’s  shop  ;  he  asked 
me  and  Odder  if  we  were  agreeable, 
and  we  said  no.  On  a  Sunday 
before  this  I  was  in  Wilkins’s 
garden  with  prisoner.  I  looked 
into  the  hole  in  the  wall  of 
Follett’s  shop.  I  said,  “  What  a 
lot  of  flax  Follett’s  got  !”  Prisoner 
said,  “  What  a  lark  it  would  be 
to  throw  a  bit  of  fire  in  it  1”  I 
said  it  was  a  bad  lark,  and  I 
would  not  agree  to  it.  He  said, 
“  Then,  let  us  set  fire  to  the  wall.” 
I  said  that  would  not  do,  for  his 
father’s  shop  would  be  burnt.  He 
said,  u  We  can  go  out  in  the  lane 
and  call  fire,  then  come  back  and 


strip  the  thatch  off  just  by  my 
father’s  shop,  which  will  prevent 
the  fire  from  reaching  my  father’s 
shop.  —  Various  other  witnesses 
brought  the  prisoner  into  near 
contact  with  the  building  about 
the  time  the  fire  broke  out.  The 
Jury  found  him  Guilty ,  but  re¬ 
commended  him  to  mercy  on  am 
count  of  his  youth. 

16.  Accident  at  Edinburgh. 
— The  late  John  Clerk,  Esq.,  Lord 
Eldin,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Session,  had  formed, 
during  a  long  life,  and  at  a  large 
expense,  a  very  select  collection  of 
pictures,  engravings,  hand-draw¬ 
ings,  and  articles  of  vertu.  His 
executor  brought  them  to  a  public 
sale.  The  sale  had  continued  for 
some  days,  at  his  Lordship’s  dwell¬ 
ing-house  in  Picard y-place,  when, 
on  Saturday  the  16th,  whfile  Mr. 
Winstanley,  who  had  come  from 
London  to  act  as  Auctioneer,  was 
disposing  of  a  Teniers,  one  of  Lord 
Eldin’s  principal  favourites,  and, 
just  as  60  guineas  had  been  bid  for 
the  picture,  a  crash  was  heard, 
which  evidently  announced  some 
accident ;  but  at  the  instant  no 
one  was  aware  whence  it  proceeded, 
or  had  the  least  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  of  which  it  was 
the  forerunner.  It  was  only  when 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust  arose,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  sufferers,  that  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  was  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  became  distinctly 
known  that  a  portion  of  the  floor 
had  given  way.  The  crash  was 
not  instantaneous,  hut  prolonged 
for  several  seconds.  In  a  few 
moments  from  80  to  100  persons, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  were 
precipitated  in  one  mass,  amidst 
broken  joists,  bindings,  lath,  plas¬ 
ter,  pictures,  and  furniture,  into 
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china  and  articles  of  vertu.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  accident 
occurred,  Mr.  Smith,  banker,  had 
been  in  the  side  room,  but,  the 
situation  affording  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  company,  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  and,  mixing 
with  the  crowd,  gradually  gained 
the  fatal  spot.  When  the  door  of 
the  lower  apartment  was  forced 
open,  and  the  sufferers  extricated, 
Mr.  Smith  was  still  alive,  and  able 
to  say,  in  a  faint  voice,  “  Oh, 
move  me  easily,  I  am  very  much 
hurt/’  He  was  carried  to  a  couch 
in  the  dining-room,  where,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  lie  expired.  He 
had  received  a  severe  contusion  on 
the  forehead,  probably  from  a 
fragment  of  the  hearth-stone, 
which  was  found  near  him  ;  a  chest 
of  drawers  had  also  fallen  on 
him,  and  he  had  fallen  under  a 
number  of  other  persons.  As  soon 
as  the  people  were  disentangled 
from  the  rubbish,  where  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  being 
suffocated,  those  who  had  suffered 
most  were  removed  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  lobby,  and  other  places  ad¬ 
jacent.  Their  clothes  were,  in  many 
instances,  literally  torn  from  their 
persons,  or  hanging  in  tatters 
around  them,  and  they  were  so 
begrimed  with  dust  that  they 
scarcely  looked  like  human  beings. 
All  the  aid,  however,  which  could 
be  procured  was  afforded  them, 
and,  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
the  whole  were  removed  to  their 
respective  homes,  I  he  portion  of 
the  floor  which  gave  way  was 
that  included  between  a  partition 
separating  the  back  from  the  front 
drawing-room,  and  the  further  or 
north  side  of  the  chimney  in  the 
former,  being  rather  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  or  a  space  of 
]QX  by  18  feet,  filled  with  people 
almost  as  close  as  they  could 


stand.  On  examining  the  premises 
afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the 
portion  of  the  floor,  just  described, 
had  been  supported  by  only  one 
principal  joist,  with  transverse 
bridles  running  to  the  partition 
between  the  two  drawing-rooms 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  another 
joist  beyond  the  fire-place  in  the 
back  drawing-room  on  the  other ; 
and,  in  this  joist,  about  3  or  4 
feet  from  its  insertion  into  the 
end  wall,  there  was  a  knot  extend¬ 
ing  almost  through  the  beam,  at 
which  point  it  had,  from  the 
pressure,  given  way. 

20.  Murder. — Nottingham. 

« — William  Clayton  the  younger, 

aged  18,  was  indicted  for  the 

wilful  murder  of  Samuel  Clay,  at 

Sutton-cum-Lound,  on  Thursday 

* 

evening,  the  27th  of  December 
last.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  that  the  deceased  was  a 
butcher,  residing  at  Sutton,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  markets.  On 
Thursday,  the  27th  of  December, 
he  attended  Bawtry-market  as 
usual,  together  with  his  apprentice 
Ridley,  who  observed  him  to  have 
four  or  five  sovereigns  and  three 
bank-notes  (or  what  he  believed  to 
be  bank-notes)  in  his  possession. 
At  four  o’clock  he  sent  Ridley 
home,  saying,  that  he  would  follow 
him.  He  afterwards  drank  some 
ale  at  a  public-house,  and  became 
fresh,  but  not  drunk ;  and,  in  that 
state,  set  out  with  his  cart  and 
horse  for  home.  His  route  lay 
through  the  village  of  Matterley, 
in  which  the  prisoner  resided  with 
his  father  and  mother.  The  pri¬ 
soner  had  been  bred  a  butcher,  but 
did  not  follow  his  trade  generally, 
although  he  occasionally  assisted 
others  in  slaughtering  cattle.  He 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
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the  deceased,  and  was  in  the  hahit 
of  accompanying’  him  on  his  way 
home  until  he  was  met  by  his 
apprentice,  the  deceased  being 
generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
when  returning  from  market.  On 
the  evening  in  question  the  horse 
and  cart  of  the  deceased  arrived  at 
his  house  about  nine  o’clock,  with¬ 
out  himself.  His  apprentice  was 
sent  in  search  of  him,  but  could 
not  find  him.  He  called  at  the 
house  of  the  prisoner’s  father,  and 
knocked  them  up  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  them.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  who  had  been  in  bed,  came 
to  the  window,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  the  deceased  pass 
through  Matterley  at  about  seven 
o’clock;  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
intoxicated.  The  apprentice  re¬ 
turned  home  without  finding  him. 
He  examined  the  cart,  and  found 
all  the  knives  which  the  deceased 
had  taken  with  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  search  having  been  renewed, 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  close  called  Silver¬ 
topping-close,  about  2~  miles  from 
Matterley,  on  the  road  to  Sutton, 
where  he  had  resided.  It  was 
found  resting  against  a  heap  of 
manure,  a  few  yards  from  two 
stacks  of  straw,  between  which 
there  was  a  quantity  of  blood,  and 
blood  and  footsteps  were  traced 
from  that  spot  to  the  manure  heap 
where  the  body  lay,  as  if  the 
deceased  had,  after  receiving  his 
death-wound,  staggered  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  fallen.  Under  his 
ear  was  a  deep  incision  in  the 
neck,  about  4  inches  in  length  and 
depth.  The  wound  was  effected 
in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  that  in  which  a  sheep  is 
slaughtered  by  a  butcher— namely, 
by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  neck 
under  the  root  of  the  ear,  with  the 


edge  towards  the  back-bone,  then 
turning  the  knife,  and  drawing  it 
out  with  the  edge  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  pockets  had  been 
rifled  of  his  money  and  watch. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  next 
day,  at  which  the  prisoner  came 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  stated, 
that  he  was  at  a  blacksmith’s  shop 
at  Matterley,  when  he  saw  the 
deceased  proceeding  along  in  his 
cart,  and  that  he  concealed  him¬ 
self  behind  a  wall  for  fear  he 
should  be  obliged  to  go  home  with 
him,  as  he  had  frequently  done 
before.  He  said,  that  he  himself 
had  two  butcher’s  knives,  which 
were  at  home  in  the  cupboard,  and 
a  steel,  which  was  hanging  up. 
The  inquest  was  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  interim, 
some  circumstances  of  suspicion 
arose  against  the  prisoner.  A 
constable  went  to  his  father’s  house 
to  search  for  the  knives,  and  found 
only  one  of  them  in  the  cupboard, 
and  the  steel  hanging  up  where 
the  prisoner  stated  it  was.  He 
sought  for  the  other  knife  every¬ 
where  in  the  house,  and,  amongst 
other  places,  on  the  top  of  a  towel- 
roller,  but  without  success.  There 
was  a  road  leading  from  Matterley, 
from  which,  by  a  trespass  path, 
and  thence  across  the  fields,  a 
person  could  get  to  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Sutton.  A  woman  living  in 
a  cottage  on  this  road,  about  300 
yards  from  Matterley,  heard  some 
persons  (she  could  not  say  whether 
two  or  three)  passing  by  about 
eight  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards  she  heard,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  same  persons  return¬ 
ing  towards  Matterley.  In  a  turnip 
field,  between  the  trespass-path 
and  the  place  where  the  body  was 
found,  footsteps  were  discovered, 
some  of  which  indented  the  turnips 
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with  the  marks  of  six  smali  toe- 
tacks.  A  pair  of  Wellington  hoots 
were  found  in  the  house  of  the 
prisoner's  father,  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  prisoner,  which 
corresponded  with  these  footsteps. 
From  a  gate  on  the  Sutton  road, 
leading  to  the  straw-stacks  where 
the  deceased  had  been  murdered, 
were  the  traces  of  three  pair  of 
footsteps,  apparently  those  of  the 
deceased,  and  of  two  persons,  one 
on  either  side  of  him.  One  pair 
of  these  were  long  and  narrow, 
like  those  of  a  woman  ;  and  a 
woman  was  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
but  afterwards  discharged.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  however,  having 
come  to  this  spot  in  the  morning, 
and  there  being  a  quantity  of  straw 
about,  no  clue  wras  derived  from 
these  tracks.  The  principal  ground 
of  suspicion  against  the  prisoner 
arose  from  his  having  been  found 
to  pay  away  several  sums  of  money 
after  the  murder,  without  having 
had  any  apparent  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  it.  With  respect  to  the 
missing  knife,  the  father  stated 
that,  after  the  constable  had  gone 
away  without  finding  it  on  the 
towel-roller,  where  the  prisoner 
said  he  had  put  it,  he  pulled  down 
the  roller  altogether,  and  the  knife 
fell  upon  the  floor.  He  snatched 
it  up,  much  pleased  at  having 
found  it,  and  carried  it  and  the 
other  knife  immediately  to  the 
magistrates.  He  stated  this  before 
the  magistrates,  and  repeated  it 
now  when  called  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner ;  but  he  said,  on  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  that  before  lie  took 
it  to  the  magistrates,  it  being  very 
dirty,  he  had  wiped  it,  and  ground 
it  on  his  scythe-stone,  which  he 
was  very  sorry  for  having  done,  he 
not  being  aware  what  it  was 
wanted  for,  and  what  was  the 
charge  against  his  son,  I  his  as¬ 


sertion  of  ignorance,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  haft  of  the  knife  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  been  freshly  scraped 
and  cut  at  the  shoulder  and  top, 
pressed  strongly  against  the  pri¬ 
soner.  Besides  his  father,  his 
litle  brother,  a  boy  about  11  years 
of  age,  was  called,  and  they  both 
swore,  that  the  prisoner  was  at 
home  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder  ; 
that  he  wore  laced  boots,  which  he 
unlaced  at  the  fire;  that  he  warmed 
his  feet  for  some  time,  and  then 
went  to  bed  with  his  brother. 
They  admitted  that  he  had  been 
out  for  some  time,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock ;  and,  to  account 
for  himself  during  that  period,  the 
prisoner  said,  he  had  gone  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  to  meet  a  man 
named  Duke,  who  swore,  however, 
that  he  had  had  no  appointment 
with  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner 
had  appointed,  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  to  go  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  evening  to  hear  some 
singing  at  a  Mrs.  Wainwright’s 
house,  and  when  asked  on  the 
Friday  why  he  had  not  gone,  lie 
said,  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere,  without  stating  where. 
The  watch  and  a  silk  handkerchief, 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  were 
found  on  Monday  last  by  a  man 
who  wras  cutting  hay  from  the 
hay-stack  of  the  prisoner's  father. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  hidden 
in  the  hay,  and  to  have  dropped 
out  when  it  was  cut.  These 
were  the  leading  points  proved  in 
evidence  by  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  whe  also  stated  some 
other  minor  circumstances  of  no 
material  consequence.  The  Jury 
found  the  prisoner  Guilty ,  and  he 
was  left  for  execution.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  sentence,  Clayton  went 
into  the  gaol,  sat  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
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the  Rev.  Joshua  Brooks;  this  he 
repeated  shortly  afterwards  with 
more  earnestness.  That  gentle¬ 
man  went  to  the  prison  to  see 
him.  He  firmly  protested  his 
innocence.  Mr.  Brooks  replied, 
“  With  your  innocence  or  your 
guilt,  Clayton,  1  do  not  wish  to 
interfere.  If  you  are  innocent,  1 
shall  rejoice  ;  but  if  you  aie  guilty, 
oh  !  how  horrible  must  }  our  con¬ 
dition  be,  with  death  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  a  lie  in  your 
mouth  !”  Clayton  w7as  silent,  and, 
after  some  further  observations,  he 
suddenly  said,  “  Mr.  Brooks,  I  am 
guilty  ;  It  was  I  that  struck  Mr. 
Kay;  it  was  I  who  murdered  him/ 
He  then  entered  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  transaction.  He 
said,  that  he  perpetrated  the 
murder  himself.  After  having 
struck  Mr.  Kay  in  the  neck  with 
the  knife,  he  left  him  in  Silver¬ 
topping-close,  and  proceeded  half- 
wav  home  ;  and  that  he  then  re- 

w  J 

turned  to  rob  the  body.  He  never 
said,  that  other  persons  had  been 
concerned  in  the  offence.  That  he 
committed  the  murder  alone  wras 
not,  however,  generally  believed, 
as  footmarks  of  more  persons  than 
those  of  Mr.  Kay  and  his  murderer 
were  visible  in  Silver-topping-close. 

20.  Salvage.  —  Admiralty 
Court.- — The  Thetis.  —  Sir  C. 
Robinson  gave  judgment  in  this 
important  case,  which  had  been 
argued  at  great  length.  The 
outline  of  the  facts  was  this:  The 
frigate  Thetis  sailed  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1830,  with  a  private  freight  of 
bullion,  to  the  amount  of  810,000 
dollars,  and  wras  wrecked  the  next 
day  at  Cape  Frio.  By  the  exertions 
of  Captain  Dickenson  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  of  the  Lightning, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  those 
of  Captain  De  Rous  and  the  officers 


and  crew  of  the  Algerine,  after 
Captain  Dickenson  left  the  wreck, 
750,000  dollars  were  salved,  beside 
stores.  The  questions  before  the 
Court  were,  first,  the  amount  of 
salvage;  secondly,  the  parties 
amongst  whom  it  w  as  distributable. 
The  learned  Judge  wras  satisfied 
that  Admiral  Baker  (the  Admiral 
on  the  station)  fully  intended,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  make  the 
attempt  to  save  this  valuable  cargo* 
The  matter,  on  bis  return  from 
Cape  Frio  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  be¬ 
came  a  subject  of  consideration 
amongst  bis  officers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Captain  Dickenson,  who 
submitted  plans  and  models  for 
the  purpose.  This  part  of  the 
case  bad  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  ;  one  claimed  the  merit 
of  suggesting  the  diving  bell, 
another  of  the  net,  and  so  on.  He 
did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  these  points,  or  to  the  question 
of  priority.  Captain  Dickenson 
had  fully  proved,  that  he  was  the 
dux  facti ,  the  conductor  of  the 
enterprise,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  on  that  rested  his  claim  of 
being  actual  salvor.  The  Court, 
in  adjudging  questions  of  salvage, 
looked  primarily  to  the  actual 
salvor,  and  usually  rejected  all 
claims  of  prerogative  rights ;  and 
he  w^as  bound  to  say,  that  Captain 
Dickenson  stood  in  the  predicament 
of  actual  primary  salvor.  Obtain¬ 
ing  the  sanction  of  Admiral  Baker, 
Captain  Dickenson  set  about  pre¬ 
paring  models  of  the  machines  and 
implements  necessary  for  the 
undertaking,  in  which  he  wtis 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  could  get  no  diving-bell  at 
Rio ;  and  not  having  the  necessary 
facilities  for  casting  this  instrument 
in  the  usual  way,  he  adapted  to 
the  purpose  iron  water-tanks  (used 
in  the  navy)  strengthened  by  bars 
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of  iron.  His  air-pump  was  a  fire- 
engine,  and,  being  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  proper  air-hoses  for  his  bells 
and  pump,  he  substituted  Trus- 
cott’s  pump-hoses  on  board  the 
Lightning,  coated  with  tar,  and 
served  with  spun- yarn,  &c.  With 
these  implements,  constructed  by 
the  armourers  in  the  ships,  and 
bringing  with  him  an  English 
engineer  named  Moore,  whom  he 
had  met  with  at  Rio,  Captain 
Dickenson  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
operations  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1831.  Upon  a  survey  of  the  place, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  stretch 
cables  across  the  cove  for  suspend¬ 
ing  his  diving-bell,  by  reason  of 
the  immense  span,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  employing  a  sort  of  huge 
crane,  termed  a  derrick/'  which, 
for  want  of  better  materials,  was 
constructed  out  of  the  fragments 
of  spars  saved  from  the  wreck, 
together  with  crabs  (portable 
capstans),  bollards  (pieces  of  timber 
fixed  vertically  in  the  ground), 
and  other  fastenings,  for  securing 
and  working  it.  Roads  had  to  be 
cut  through  the  woods  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Frio,  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff's  and  down  their  faces  ; 
the  crown  of  the  cliffs  had  to  be 
levelled  for  the  main  purchases, 
and  for  working  the  guys"  (ropes 
to  move  the  derrick  horizontally)  ; 
bolts  had  to  be  sunk  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  for  fastenings,  &c.  During 
these  operations  Captain  Dicken¬ 
son,  his  officers  and  men  suffered 
severely  from  the  sand  and  rain, 
as  well  as  from  the  chigoes  (insects 
which  ate  ulcers  in  their  bodies), 
but  persevering  zeal  kept  them 
incessantly  at  their  task.  The 
enormous  derrick,  158  feet  long, 
was,  on  the  10th  of  April,  with 
great  toil  and  danger,  placed  in 
its  step  near  to  the  water’s  edge, 
wood  being  wanted  to  make  it  of 


sufficient  length  to  allow  of  its 
being  stepped  higher  up  the  face 
of  the  cliff ;  the  head  of  the  derrick 
was  elevated  about  50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Topping-lifts, 
guy-lifts,  purchase-falls,  and  other 
necessary  gear  were  adapted  to  it, 
connected  with  the  crown  and  face 
of  the  cliffs ;  the  diving-bell  was 
sent  down,  and  the  machine  was 
found  to  answer.  By  the  19th  of 
May  treasure  to  the  amount  of 
120,000  dollars  bad  been  got  up, 
beside  stores ;  but  at  this  time  a 
violent  gale  swelled  the  sea,  which 
dashed  the  derrick  to  pieces.  The 
zeal  of  the  salvors  was  not  abated 
by  this  calamity.  Having  no 
materials  to  make  a  new  derrick. 
Captain  Dickenson  provided  a  sus¬ 
pension  cable  stretched  diagonally 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  with  cross  cable, 
guys,  &c.  This  was  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  substitute.  The  diving- 
bells  were  repeatedly  damaged  and 

destroyed,  and  new  ones  made;  but 
* 

in  the  end  no  less  than  750,000 
dollars’  worth  of  treasure,  besides 
stores,  were  recovered  by  the 
Lightning,  the  Algerine  sloop,  the 
Adelaide  schooner,  and  a  launch 
of  the  Warspite.  The  casualties 
were  astonishingly  few  ;  three 
persons  were  drowned,  one  was 
Mr.  Moore,  the  engineer.  Sir  C. 
Robinson  observed,  that  the  merit 
of  inventing  the  derrick  had  been 
disputed,  as  well  as  other  matters, 
but  he  saw  no  reason  to  deprive 
Captain  Dickenson  of  the  merit  of 
adopting  it.  The  learned  Judge 
then  adverted  to  the  painful  nature 
of  the  service,  and  read  the  affidavit 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  Lightning, 
showing  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  health  of  officers  and  men  by 
exposure  to  the  climate,  by  the 
insects,  and  by  the  severity  of  the 
labour.  He  then  read  the  narrative 
of  Captain  de  Roos,  who  took  up 
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the  service  after  Captain  Dickenson 
left,  employing  a  different  mode  of 
operations.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  on  the  27th  of  July, 
when  they  left  the  Brazilian  coast, 
750,000  dollars  had  been  recovered, 
being  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
whole  property ;  and  so,  continued 
the  learned  Judge,  terminated  a 
service  carried  on  with  continued 
exertions  during  eighteen  months, 
a  service  almost  unprecedented  in 
point  of  time,  not  easily  surpassed 
in  merit,  and  unequalled  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  property  salved. 
The  owners,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  denied  the  right  of  King’s 
officers  to  claim  salvage,  and  had 
contended,  that  Captain  Dickenson 
had  acted  under  the  directions  of 
his  commander,  and  had  no  right 
to  separate  remuneration.  These 
topics,  however,  had  been  abandon¬ 
ed  in  the  argument.  Admiral 
Baker  had,  at  first,  represented 
himself  as  principal  salvor,  partly 
because  he  was  recognised  as  the 
agent  of  the  underwriters,  and 
partly  because  he  undertook  the 
speculation  on  his  private  account, 
and  on  his  own  resources  ;  but  he 
(the  learned  Judge)  did  not  find 
that  these  propositions  were  main¬ 
tained  by  his  counsel.  Captain 
Dickenson  alleged  that  he  had 
depended  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  acted  without  the  control  of 
Admiral  Baker  in  this  particular 
service,  and  received  no  directions 
from  him.  The  learned  Judge, 
however,  thought  that  Captain 
Dickenson’s  own  statement,  in  his 
log  and  in  his  correspondence,— 
the  very  form  of  his  appointment, 
his  recall,  his  demands  of  stores, 
the  submission  of  all  his  plans  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Admiral, — 
disproved  the  allegation  of  this 
being  an  independent  service.  It 
was  alleged,  on  behalf  of  Captain 


Dickenson,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  constructive  salvage,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  acceding 
to  that  proposition  as  it  stood;  but 
though  he  would  not  define  the 
exact  line  where  the  Admiral  on  a 
station  went  beyond  his  official 
duty,  in  this  case  he  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  furnished  men  and  stores 
from  his  own  ship  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  credit ;  he  had 
advanced  100/.,  and  made  himself 
answerable  for  more ;  and  the 
learned  Judge  thought  that  the 
responsibility  thus  assumed  by  the 
Admiral  had  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  service.  If  an  Admiral  was 
entitled  to  share  in  any  case,  this 
was  such  a  case,  in  which,  by  the 
interposition  of  his  authority,  as 
well  as  by  the  resources  at  his 
command,  he  had  been  assuredly 
conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  case  of  the 
Aquila  showed  that  a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  cc  fortiori  an  admiral, 
might  be  considered  as  an  actual 
substantial  salvor,  though  not 
personally  present.  He  therefore 
thought  Admiral  Baker  entitled 
to  share  in  some  measure,  and, 
attending  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  was  quite  a 
novel  one,  he  should  adopt  the 
proportion  of  remuneration  in 
respect  to  him  laid  down  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  13th  of  July, 
1827.  He  wras  not  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  claims  of  the  Admiralty 
with  great  minuteness;  but  it 
should  be  considered,  that  in  a 
service  of  this  novel  kind,  lasting 
for  eighteen  months,  the  public 
funds  committed  to  their  care  were 
necessarily  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  salvage,  and  the  owners 
did  not  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  cases  of  meritorious 
salvage  this  Court  had  allotted 
from  one  third  to  one-ninth  3  and 
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lie  should  allot  in  this  case  to  the 
actual  salvors,  17,000/,.  which  was 
about  one-eighth,  and,  taken  with 
the  expenses,  one-fourth,  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  property.  He 
should  allot  1,000/.  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  named  in  a  list  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Captain  Dicken¬ 
son,  including  the  Adelaide.  With 
regard  to  the  officers  and  crew  of 
theWarspite,  he  had  found  no  pre¬ 
cedent  which  would  authorize  him 
to  admit  their  claims. 

22.  Singular  Charge  of 
Theft.— Cork  Assizes.  —  The 
King  v.  Wall.— The  prisoner,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Hound  revenue- 
cutter,  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
diamond  ring,  and  several  articles 
of  dress  and  jewellery,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Abraham  Hargrave,  Esq. ; 
and  for  receiving  the  same  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  stolen.  Mr.  G. 
Bennett,  King’s  counsel,  stated 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  The 
principal  individual  concerned  was 
Susannah  Hargrave,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  A.  Hargrave,  of  Bal- 
linoe,  near  Cove.  The  prisoner 
commanded  the  Hound  revenue- 
cutter  in  February  last,  and  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting 
Mr.  Hargrave’s  family  about  that 
period.  Their  intimacy  originally 
commenced  about  25  years  ago, 
and  had  lately  been  renewed.  The 
prisoner,  as  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
instructed,  was  a  married  man, 
and  had  four  children,  and  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  was  entertained 
by  any  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Hargrave's  family  until  about  the 
25th  of  last  February,  when  Miss 
Hargrave  was  missing ;  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  led  the  family  to  make 
inquiries  on  board  the  vessel 
which  the  prisoner  commanded. 
Young  Mr.  Hargrave  and  a  friend, 
together  with  two  police,  went  on 


board,  and  there  they  saw  the 
prisoner,  who  denied,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer,  that  Miss  Hargrave  was  on 
board.  They  were  not  satisfied, 
but  commenced  a  search,  when 
the  prisoner  threatened  to  throw* 
them  overboard.  He  got  the 
vessel  under  weigh,  and  in  his 
hurry  to  get  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Castletownsend,  where  she  then 
lay,  had  nearly  run  her  on  the 
rocks.  The  party  persisted  in 
their  search,  and  found  several 
articles  of  female  dress  and  jewel¬ 
lery,  including  a  diamond  ring,  a 
pearl  necklace,  mosaic  earrings,  and 
a  handsome  brooch,  besides  a  silk 
cloak  and  dresses.  The  young 
lady  was  under  21  years  of  age  ; 
and  if  the  Jury  were  satisfied, 
after  the  denial,  that  the  prisoner 
knew  those  articles  were  on  board, 
and  concealed  them  with  intent  to 
take  them  away,  or  that  any  other 
person  took  them  away  with  such 
intent,  it  amounted  to  larceny  in 
point  of  law,  and  they  must  find 
him  guilty. 

Mr.  Roger  Storey  examined. — 
The  Hound  sailed  from  Cove  the 
25th  of  last  month.  He  received 
a  warrant  to  search  her,  and  after 
going  first  to  Kinsale,  he  found 
her,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  at 
Castletownsend,  at  anchor.  Young 
Mr.  Hargrave  and  two  police 
were  with  him.  He  commenced 
a  search,  and  broke  open  the 
cabin  and  state-room,  where  he 
found  a  lady’s  box  and  reticule, 
which  he  immediately  knew  to  be 
Miss  Hargrave's.  He  also  opened 
different  drawers,  and  found  a 
quantity  of  her  clothes,  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  prisoner.  He 
saw  her  name  upon  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  and  recognised  some  articles 
of  jewellery  as  belonging  to  her 
mother.  [A  large  carpet  bag  was 
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here  produced,  and  several  articles 
of  jewellery  exhibited,  a  portion 
of  which  witness  proved  to  be  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Hargrave.]  The 
Hound  returned  to  Cove  in  a 
week  afterwards  where  the  prisoner 
was  arrested. 

The  Court  thought,  that  as  far 
as  it  appeared  at  present,  certain 
goods  and  articles  were  found, 
which  were  quite  consistent  with 
the  young  lady's  rank,  if  she  did 
take  them  away  with  her.  To 
prove  that  the  prisoner  intended 
to  keep  them  would  require 
another  course  of  examination. 

Mr.  Bennett,  after  a  short  con¬ 
versation,  consented  to  let  the 
prosecution  drop,  and  the  prisoner 
was  discharged. 

25.  Last  Appearance  of 
Mr.  Kean— On  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  Mr.  Kean  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  character 
of  Othello.  His  performance,  as 
far  as  it  proceeded,  was  generally 
correct,  and  although  it  was 
marked  by  a  want  of  that  energy 
which  used  to  characterise  his 
personation  of  this  character,  the 
audience  appeared  disposed  to 
think  he  was  only  husbanding  his 
strength  for  those  portions  of  the 
play  which  demand  greater  exer¬ 
tion.  When,  however,  the  trial 
came,  his  powers  were  unequal  to 
it.  In  that  speech  in  the  third 
act,  which  those  who  have  heard 
him  deliver  it  in  happier  times  can 
never  forget, 

<c . — O  now,  for  ever. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !” 

he  completely  broke  down.  It 
became  evident  that  he  was  unable 
to  conclude  the  speech,  and  he  was 
led  off  the  stage.  The  drop-scene 
fell,  and  Mr.  Bartley  requested 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience, 
expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Kean 


would  be  able  to  resume  the  char¬ 
acter  after  a  short  interval.  At 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Mr.  Bartley  returned,  and  an¬ 
nounced,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Kean’s  medical  attendant, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  appear 
again  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; 
that  Mr.  Warde  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  undertaken  the  part  at  a 
very  short  notice.  The  play  then 
went  on. 

— -  Insanity.  —  Derby.  — 
Samuel  Chadwick  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Susannah 
Sellers,  at  the  parish  of  Ash  born 
in  the  month  of  August  last.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  the 
deceased  and  others  had  stated  of 
him  that  he  had  relied  upon  his 
club  for  maintenance  although 
able  to  work,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  surgeon  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  had  given  him  slow 
poison  to  get  rid  of  him.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  impression  he 
assaulted  the  surgeon  with  a 
hammer,  for  which  he  was  taken 
to  gaol,  and  on  his  way  he  made 
an  attempt  to  destroy  himself  by 
jumping  into  a  river ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  he  made  another  effort 
at  self-destruction  by  cutting  his 
throat  with  a  razor.  However, 
both  these  attempts  having  been 
frustrated,  he  promised  to  behave 
well  in  future,  and  was  set  at 
liberty.  On  the  day  in  question 
he  called  at  the  house  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  a  married  woman,  who 
was  working  in  her  husband's 
stocking-frame.  He  asked  her 
for  a  cup  of  water,  which  she  arose 
to  give  him,  when,  seizing  an  axe 
belonging  to  her  husband,  he 
struck  her  with  it  on  the  back  of 
her  head  ;  the  blow  fractured  her 
skull  and  penetrated  to  the  brain. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  son,  a  little 
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boy,  11  years  of  age,  ran  out  of 
the  house  screaming,  and  called 
his  father,  who,  on  entering  the 
house,  found  his  wife  weltering  in 
her  blood,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  The  prisoner  walked 
quickly  away,  hut,  being  pursued 
and  taken  into  custody,  he  did  not 
deny  the  act,  but  stated,  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  it,  that  the  deceased 
had  charged  him  with  leaning  on 
his  club,  and  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  in  consequence.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  testimony  of  the 
surgeon  to  the  gaol,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  mind,  both  before  and  since 
this  fatal  act,  had  been  engrossed 
with  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
poisoned,  and  of  his  having  a  live 
animal  in  his  stomach  ;  from  which 
circumstances,  together  wTith  his 
general  conduct,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  twice  previously  at¬ 
tempted  his  own  life,  the  surgeon 
pronounced  him  to  be  of  insane 
mind. 

The  Jury  acquitted  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  the  ground  of  insanity; 
and  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  custody,  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  his  Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Hydrophobia. — On  the  24th, 
as  Mr.  James  Purdue  was  passing 
through  a  street  leading  to  the 
Hacknev  -  road,  he  was  bitten 
severely  in  the  hand  by  a  strange 
dog;  from  the  appearances  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  animal  he  felt  con¬ 
fident  it  was  not  rabid,  and  from 
this  impression,  with  other  reasons 
which  he  gave,  he  refused, 
although  strongly  urged,  to  have 
the  parts  cut  out.  On  the  27th 
he  manifested  symptoms  of  Hy¬ 
drophobia,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  disease  was  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  its  horrors,  till  death 
terminated  his  sufferings  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same 


day.  During  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease  the  dread  of  swallow¬ 
ing  was  excessive,  both  of  fluids 
and  solids ;  the  very  idea  of  the 
act,  as  well  as  even  the  breath  of  a 
bystander,  threw  him  into  the 
most  violent  convulsions.  Dr. 
Cobb,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
with  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Kingsland, 
and  Mr.  Welch,  of  Shoreditch, 
surgeons,  gave  the  most  unremit¬ 
ting  attention,  but  nothing  could 
be  done  to  stop  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Battle  of  La  Hogue.—Iii  the 
end  of  March,  the  tide  at  Cape  La 
Hogue  fell  so  low,  and  the  weather 
was  so  calm,  that  the  spot  where 
several  of  the  ships  of  Admiral 
Tourville  were  sunk  by  Admiral 
Russell,  after  the  famous  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  29th  of  May,  1692, 
was  left  quite  dry.  The  hulks  of 
the  sunken  ships,  though  they  had 
been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  upwards  of  140  years,  were 
still  entire,  and,  before  the  tide 
turned,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
several  cart-loads  of  balls  were 
brought  to  land.  There  is  no 
tradition  in  the  country  of  any 
period  since  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
when  the  sea  retired  so  far  out  as 
on  this  occasion.  —  Galignam  s 
Messenger . 


APRIL. 

1.  Attempt  at  Murder.— 
After  dark,  as  the  Thorne  packet 
coach  was  entering  Sheffield,  it 
was  stopped  by  a  young  man,  who 
handed  the  coachman  a  small  box, 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Waterhouse, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.  The  box  was 
regularly  forwarded  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hatfield,  a 
partner  in  the  house,  immediately 
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proceeded  to  open  it.  Upon  forcing 
a  chisel  under  the  lid,  an  explosion 
took  place,  which  knocked  Mr. 
Hatfield  down  with  great  force, 
and  dashed  out  all  the  glass  from 
the  windows.  Upon  examining 
the  box,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  pistol  which  was  loaded  with 
powder,  and  had  a  canister  of 
powder  fixed  at  its  muzzle;  a  wire 
connected  the  lid  with  the  trigger 
in  such  a  way  that,  by  raising  the 
lid  a  very  little,  the  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  powder.  Mr. 
Hatfield  was  much  hurt  in  the 
face,  and  is  still  confined  to  his 
bed,  but  is  not  considered  in 
danger. 

2.  Launch  of  the  Royal 
William  at  Pembroke  Dock¬ 
yard.  —  This  first  rate  was 
launched  on  the  2nd  April.  From 
eleven  o’clock  till  one,  the  revenue 
cruisers  Cheerful  and  Skylark, 
Endeavour  custom s’-cutter,  Croco¬ 
dile  Post-office  steamer,  and  yachts 
and  boats  of  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  were  observed  moving  off  in 
succession,  laden  with  company, 
accompanied  with  all  the  musicians 
that  could  be  mustered  at  Milford 
and  Haverfordwest,  which  gave  the 
haven  a  most  lively  and  imposing 
effect.  The  several  vessels,  as 
they  arrived,  took  up  their  stations 
on  each  side  of  the  slip,  whence 
the  floating  castle  was  to  come 
out,  having  sufficient  time  for  re¬ 
freshments,  for  decorating  the 
vessels  with  colours,  and  getting 
their  guns  ready  for  saluting. 
Precisely  at  five  minutes  past  four 
o’clock  a  heavy  gun  discharged 
from  the  fort  announced  that  all 
was  ready.  In  less  than  a  minute 
afterwards  this  magnificent  ship 
was  seen  to  move  slowly  and 
gradually  out  of  her  house,  and 
entered  on  her  future  element 
without  the  least  plunge,  and 


almost  without  causing  a  ripple 
on  the  water,  amidst  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  thousands  assembled 
around  her  building-slip,  and  in 
various  other  positions  in  the  yard, 
which  were  simultaneously  answer¬ 
ed  by  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the 
vessels,  and  the  long  and  continued 
huzzas  of  those  on  board;  the  bands 
playing  “  God  save  the  King”  and 
“  Rule  Britannia,”  &c.  She  glided 
past  the  vessels  after  taking  the 
water  rapidly,  and  would  have 
reached  the  other  shore  ;  but  her 
speed  was  soon  checked  by  letting 
go  her  ponderous  anchor,  and  she 
was  speedily  brought  up,  hauled 
alongside  His  Majesty’s  ship  Han- 
nibal,  and  secured  in  safety,  until 
the  Belleisle,  of  74  guns,  now 
repairing  in  dock,  shall  be  hauled 
out  to  make  room  for  this  splendid 
three-decker,  to  copper,  mast,  &c. 
The  name  was  given  by  Lady 
Owen,  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  Owen, 
M.  P.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  who  also  cut 
the  rope  by  which  the  weights 
were  suspended  that  fell  on  the 
dog-shores,  and  set  her  off.  This 
part  of  the  business  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  simple  and  new 
principle.  On  each  side  the  bows, 
the  dog-shores  are  affixed  to  the 
keel  of  the  vessel,  from  which 
trunks  of  wood,  inclosing  two  large 
pieces  of  pig-iron,  are  suspended 
by  pulleys,  held  by  a  cord  fastened 
to  the  stem  of  the  ship.  Captain 
Buller,  R.  N.  superintendent  of 
the  yard,  held  a  chisel  on  the  cord, 
which  Lady  Owen  struck  with  a 
small  mallet,  the  weights  fell  on 
the  dog-shores,  and  the  ship  was 
launched  ;  and  at  a  time  of  the 
spring  tide  unprecedented,  being 
four  days  or  eight  tides  before 
the  top  of  the  spring.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of 
this  vessel : 
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Feet  In. 

Length  aloft  over  all  -  -  244  9^ 

Ditto  of  lower  gun-deck  -  203  0 

Depth  of  hold  from  ditto  -  23  0 

Breadth  to  outside  the  wales  56  0 
Height  from  the  top  sides  to 
the  under  side  of  the  false 

keel .  64  5J 

Weight  -----  _  4,598  tons 

Admeasures  -  2,698  tons  5-94ths 

Guns  -  --  --  --  120 

Cost  for  building  -  -  -  o£94, 971 

Her  draught  of  water,  when 
launched,  was  18  feet;  she  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  draw  about  26,  when  all 
her  ballast,  guns,  stores,  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  six  months  are  shipped. 

Inquest. — An  inquest  was  held 
in  Fitzroy-square,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  police¬ 
man’s  wife,  named  Mary  Rachel 
Latton,  alleged  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  her  taking  an  overdose 
of  laudanum,  wrongfully  adminis¬ 
tered  to  her  with  a  view  of  curing 
the  tooth-ache. 

Henry  Charles  Clapham,  apothe¬ 
cary,  29,  Francis-street,  Totten- 
ham-court-road.  Saw  the  deceased 
for  the  second  time  about  half¬ 
past  nine  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning,  when  he  thought  her  not 
quite  so  well ;  there  was  more 
fever  and  depression  of  the  brain, 
besides  great  excitement.  He 
ordered  leeches  to  her  head,  also  a 
saline  mixture  and  a  drachm  and 
a-half  of  tincture  of  hyosciamus, 
three  table-spoon sfull  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours.  The  medicines 
were  properly  labelled.  The  pre¬ 
scription  was  made  up  by  Mr. 
John  Merrall,  witness’s  assistant. 
He  is  eighteen,  and  has  been  with 
witness  about  a  month  ;  he  had  a 
good  character  from  his  last  place, 
where  he  had  lived  two  years,  and 
witness  was  told  he  was  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  the  duties  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Merrall  admitted,  that 
he  had  put  prussic  acid  into  the 
draught  by  mistake* 
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William  Frederick  Latton — Saw 
deceased  drink  three  table-spoons- 
full  of  the  medicine,  and  no  more. 
As  soon  as  she  had  taken  it  she 
attempted  to  lie  down,  and  called 
out  u  Oh,  I  am  so  sick.’*  Witness 
ran  to  her,  and  held  her  temples, 
when  she  strained  so  violently 
that  he  thought  she  had  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel  inside.  Some  blood 
came  off  her  stomach,  and  she  fell 
into  his  arms  in  strong  convulsions. 
She  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  nose, 
and  her  eyes  appeared  bursting 
from  her  head.  Her  limbs  became 
stiffened  and  contracted.  Mr. 
Clapham  tasted  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  part  of  which  she  had 
taken,  and  told  witness  not  to  be 
frightened,  as  if  she  drank  the 
whole,  it  would  not  hurt  her. — 
Mr.  Broughton,  Merrall’s  former 
master,  stated,  that  Merrall  had 
been  in  his  employment  nearly 
three  years  as  a  shopman  ;  all  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  medicine  he 
gained  from  witness.  He  never 
entrusted  him  to  make  up  pre¬ 
scriptions,  except  when  he  was 
present. — Mr.  Clapham  asked  the 
witness  if  he  did  not  tell  him  that 
Merrall  was  fully  competent  to 
compound  drugs. — Mr.  Broughton 
made  no  reply. — After  some  time 
in  consultation,  the  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict :  —  Man¬ 
slaughter  against  John  Merrall. 

5.  Robbery.  —  Gloucester. 
— G.  O.  Parsons,  Thomas  Nicholls, 
and  Sarah  Parsons,  were  indicted, 
the  two  male  prisoners  for  robbing 
Henry  Eade  Stephens  of  notes 
and  cash  to  the  amount  of  8,000/., 
and  the  female  for  harbouring 
and  concealing  Parsons  after  the 
felony. 

Henry  Eade  Stephens  stated, 
that  he  was  the  clerk  at  Messrs. 
Rloxsome’s  bank  at  DurslejL  The 
bank  opens  into  an  entry  which 
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runs  from  a  street  called  Long- 
street  into  the  church-yard.  At 
the  back  of  the  bank,  near  the  end 
of  the  entry,  there  are  some  pillars, 
and  a  tomb;  called  Trotman’s  tomb. 
He  was  accustomed  to  carry  the 
cash  and  securities  of  the  bank  in 
the  evening  from  the  bank  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Player,  where  there 
were  better  safes.  On  the  13th 
of  February  last  he  packed  up  in 
a  bag  cash  and  notes  to  the  amount 
of  8,000/.,  and  sealed  it.  Pie  took 
the  bag,  and  had  closed  the  door 
with  his  right  hand,  when  some 
one  passed  him  in  the  entry,  seized 
the  bag,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
churchyard.  Witness  kept  hold 
of  the  bag,  and  was  dragged  on. 
When  he  reached  the  pillar,  he 
was  suddenly  struck  on  the  head 
with  something,  either  of  iron  or 
wood,  which  broke  in  his  hat  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His 
head  was  cut,  and  bled  profusely. 
Pie  cried  f<  murder/’  but  still  held 
the  bag.  He  then  received  another 
blow  upon  his  hand,  so  severe  as 
to  disable  him  from  the  use  of  his 
finger.  He  let  go  the  bag,  and 
the  man  ran  away  with  it.  He 
was  on  the  ground,  and  attempting 
to  rise,  when  he  was  struck  again 
by  the  man  behind  the  pillar  on 
his  eye.  He  was  again  brought 
to  the  ground.  He  arose,  and 
alarmed  the  bank.  Plis  hat  had 
been  knocked  off,  and  another  was 
offered  to  him  which  was  not  his 
own.  This  hat  was  aftenvards 
identified  to  have  belonged  to 
Parsons. 

Ann  Mercer  swore  to  having 
seen  Parsons  and  Nicholls  about 
the  bank  premises  the  night  before 
the  robbery.  On  the  next  night 
she  saw  Parsons  near  the  entry, 
and  another  person  in  it.  She 
was  in  the  street  not  far  off  when 
$he  saw  Parsons  run  out  of  the 
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entry  down  the  street  without  a 
hat,  and  with  a  bag,  followed  by 
another  man. — John  Smith  had 
also  seen  the  prisoners  about  the 
premises  on  the  previous  night. 
On  the  night  of  the  robbery  he 
saw  them  there  again,  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  behind  the  tomb. 
He  swore  to  having  seen  Nicholls 
at  one  of  the  pillars,  and  that  he 
struck  the  prosecutor.  The  two 
men  ran  down  the  street. — On  his 
cross-examination  he  stated,  that 
he  had  been  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  stealing  100/.  from  a  Mr. 
Shepherd.  A  man  named  Lusty, 
he  said,  asked  him  to  be  concerned 
with  him  in  this  robbery,  but  he 
refused.  They  took  a  walk  together 
into  a  wood,  and  talked  about  it 
there.  He  cut  a  stick  and  flourished 
it  about,  and  said  it  would  do  to 
knock  Mr.  Stephens  down.  Pie 
never  told  Mr.  Bloxsome.  Pie  did 
not  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
robbery,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
pick  up  Mr.  Stephens,  nor  did  he 
tell  him  who  had  done  it.  When 
he  refused  to  do  it.  Lusty  said, 
“  D— n  my  eyes  if  I  won’t  go  and 
get  Tom  Nicholls  to  do  it.” 

James  Jackson  and  Charles 
Cogswell  went  to  the  house  of  the 
prisoner  Sarah  Parsons  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery,  and  there 
they  found  Parsons,  partly  un¬ 
dressed,  concealed  in  the  roof. 
They  said  to  him,  they  had  come 
for  that  parcel  which  he  brought 
from  Dursley.  Pie  said,  a  If  you 
look  pretty  sharp  you’ll  find  it  in 
the  house ;  but  I  don’t  think  you 
will  by  that  light.”  They  found 
170/.  in  notes  that  evening  in  a 
piece  of  flannel  concealed  in  the 
roof,  and  afterwards  193/  sovereigns 
on  another  search.  Parsons  was 
then  apprehended.  Nicholls  was 
not  apprehended  for  some  time. 
He  was  taken  at  Wroiighton^  nep 
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Swindon,  in  Wilts,  thirty  miles 
from  Dursley. — Mr.  Jackson,  on 
cross-examination,  said,  Smith  had 
a  very  bad  character,  and  he  should 
require  both  him  and  Ann  Mercer 
to  be  confirmed.— Ann  Bigot  t,  the 
woman  at  whose  house  Nicholls 
lodged  at  W rough  ton,  said,  that  he 

came  home  one  day  and  told  her 

•/ 

he  had  seen  his  name  in  the  paper 
about  that  robbery  at  Bloxsome’s 
bank  at  Dursley.  She  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  do  such  a  thing  as 
that.  To  this  he  replied,  “  Bad 
idle  company  brought  me  to  it.” 

Mr.  B.  Bloxsome  stated,  that  a 
reward  of  500/.  had  been  offered 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property 
the  next  morning,  and  100  guineas 
a  few  days  after  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Nicholls. 

T1  le  prisoners  protested  their 
innocence,  and  called  a  witness 
who  spoke  to  having  seen  two  other 
persons  running  down  the  street 
who  were  not  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  directed  the 
female  prisoner  to  be  acquitted ; 
and  then  summed  up  the  evidence 
against  the  others,  telling  the  jury 
that  against  Nicholls  the  case  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  Smith  and  Mercer, 
and  the  jury  were  to  consider  how 
far  they  could  rely  upon  their 
testimony.  Against  Parsons,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  much  more. 

The  Jury  acquitted  Nicholls, 
and  found  Parsons  Guilty . 

At  the  same  assizes,  James  and 
Thomas  Berryman  were  indicted 
for  robbing  John  Hancox  of  10 
sovereigns,  and  some  notes.  They 
had  been  traced  from  London  to 
Witney,  and  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prosecutor’s 
house.  William  Hancox,  the  son 
of  the  prosecutor,  when  called  as  a 
witness,  appeared  with  his  head 
and  eyes  still  bandaged.  He  stated 
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—On  the  2nd  of  last  November,  in 
the  evening,  I  was  at  my  father’s 
house  in  the  kitchen,  with  my 
mother,  brother,  two  sisters,  and  a 
servant.  I  went  out  to  an  out¬ 
house,  and  was  there  about  ten 
minutes.  I  saw  a  person  step  in 
towards  me  with  his  hands  ex¬ 
tended.  I  asked  what  he  wanted; 
he  made  no  answer.  Another  man 
appeared ;  and  I  ran  down  to  the 
house.  They  followed  me  sharply. 
I  entered  the  house,  and  pushed 
the  door  to.  I  came  into  the 
passage,  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
I  said,  some  one  was  coming  in  of 
no  good.  I  went  to  the  corner  of 
the  dresser,  where  I  kept  the  gun, 
got  hold  of  it,  and  turned  partly 
round,  when  I  was  shot  in  the 
head  without  a  word :  I  did  not 
see  with  what  instrument.  I  am 
now  blind,  and  shall  be  for  ever. 
It  was  with  small  shot. — John 
Hancox,  father  of  the  last  witness. 

• — My  house  is  at  Bisley,  in  this 
county.  When  my  son  returned 
I  saw  the  flash  of  the  pistol  from 
the  room  in  which  I  sat.  My  son 
fell.  The  kitchen  was  then  in 
darkness.  I  heard  some  one  sav, 
“  Silence,  and  a  candle.”  They  set 
fire  to  some  paper  at  the  fire,  and 
lit  a  candle.  1  saw  three  men.  I 
heard  u  Bolt  the  doors  ”  cried  out, 
and  that  was  done.  The  men  were 
all  armed  with  pistols  and  a  sword. 
Their  faces  were  blackened  with 
parallel  masks.  One  had  a  sort  of 
belt  or  strap.  There  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prime  and  charge  again 
from  a  stone  bottle.  They  held 
the  sword  and  pistols  nearer  to¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Hancox  and  myself, 
and  said,  “We  want  money  or 
what  we  can  make  money  of,  for 
we  are  in  great  distress ;  be  quick, 
be  quick.”  I  pulled  out  my  purse, 
with  10  sovereigns  and  some  silver, 
emptied  the  contents  on  the  table. 
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and  said  that  was  all  the  cash 
I  had  about  me.  One  said,  “  That 
won't  do."  My  wife  begged  me  to 
give  all  I  had.  I  pulled  out  my 
pocket-book,  and  gave  them  one 
10/.  note  and  seven  5/.  They  were 
very  menacing,  and  said,  “Are 
they  Bank  of  England  bills  ?”  My 
son  was  on  the  ground.  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  My  wife  said,  she 
wished  a  surgeon  to  be  sent  for. 
One  of  the  men  said,  “No  one 
shall  go  till  we  are  gone."  I  gave 
them  my  keys.  One  of  the  men 
opened  a  cupboard  and  took  silver 
spoons  and  a  punch-ladle.  Two  of 
the  men  went  up-stairs;  the  other 
remained  below  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand.  My  son  raised  himself 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  I  know 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  They 
were  two  of  them.  James  had 
been  at  my  house  in  1830.  I  be¬ 
lieve  neither  of  these  had  the  sword. 
This  evidence  was  corroborated  by 
another  son  of  Mr.  Hancox. 

The  prisoners  had  left  London 
on  the  29th  of  October,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  lodgings  on  the 
5th  of  November,  at  Lambeth,  and 
went  away  again  on  the  9th. — * 
Sarah  Ireland  deposed,  that  Berry¬ 
man's  wife  showed  her  a  pair  of 
gilt  ear-drops  on  the  9th  given  her 
by  her  husband, — Ellis,  a  Bow- 
street  officer,  apprehended  the  pri¬ 
soners  at  their  lodgings.— I  found 
a  comforter  there.  Took  a  box 
directed  to  Mrs.  Berryman,  to  be 
left  at  the  turnpike,  Chalfont.  I 
found  a  pair  of  ear-rings  in  it.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Berryman  with  such  a 
pair  in  her  ears.-— Edwin  Hunt, 
the  accomplice,  brother-in-law  to 
the  prisoners,  stated,  that  the  plan 
was  originally  proposed  by  James, 
and  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
the  robbery,  and  that  James  fired 
the  pistol  at  young  Mr.  Hancox, 
and  that  Thomas  had  the  sword. 
Vol.  LXXV. 


— The  prisoners  declined  saying 
anything  in  their  defence. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  summed  up 
the  case  to  the  Jury,  who  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  both. 

James  Berryman  said,  that  it 
was  his  hand  that  fired  the  pistol. 
The  prosecutor  recommended  to 
mercy  the  man  who  did  not  lire  it. 
— Judgment  of  death  was  passed 
upon  James  without  any  hope  of 
mercy,  and  Thomas  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life. 

8.  Taunton  Assizes. — In  Jan. 
1809,  the  body  of  Patrick  Chasey, 
22  years  of  age,  was  found  in  the 
river  at  Creech,  St.  Michael's, 
about  three  miles  from  this  town. 
The  deceased  was  a  drummer  in 
the  I9th  regiment  of  foot,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Lockyer,  and 
had  suddenly  disappeared  on  the 
2nd  or  3rd  of  December  preceding. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
before  the  coroner  for  the  county, 
and,  after  a  long  investigation, 
rendered  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult  by  the  decomposed  state 
of  the  body,  which  had  evidently 
remained  several  weeks  in  the 
water,  a  verdict  of  “  Found  drown¬ 
ed"  was  returned.  Some  suspicious 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  deceased  transpired  at 
the  time ;  and  four  persons,  John 
Brooks,  Charles  Way,  Anthony 
Jerrard,  and  John  Monk,  alics 
Monckton,  were  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  the  alleged  murder 
of  the  deceased ;  but,  after  a  slight 
investigation,  the  accusation  was 
not  persisted  in,  although,  at 
various  periods,  insinuations  of 
their  guilt  had  been  made  by 
different  persons.  All  that  was 
known  was,  that  Brooks,  Monk, 
and  Way  (since  dead)  had  been 
playing  cards  with  the  deceased 
the  night  before,  and  had  lost 
money  to  him  ;  that  they  departed 
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late  at  night  and  somewhat  flushed 
with  liquor ;  and  procuring  some 
mutton  chops,  took  them  to  the 
Black  Boy  Inn,  then  and  now 
kept  by  Anthony  Jerrard,  where 
the  drummer  followed  them  ;  that 
the  drummer  was  missed  on  the 
following  day,  and,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  body  was  found 
floating  in  the  river  at  Creech. 
The  affair  was  forgotten,  till,  one 
evening  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  Jerrard,  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  to  which  they  had  retired  after 
their  cards  on  the  night  in  question, 
was  much  intoxicated,  and  related 
to  a  large  party  several  particulars 
which  had  not  been  before  disclosed. 
He  stated,  that  after  Brooks,  Monk, 
and  Way,  entered  his  house,  the 
drummer  followed,  and  some  violent 
words  passed  between  them,  the 
unsuccessful  party  commanding 
him  to  leave  the  house,  which  he 
did.  He  had  not  been  gone  many 
minutes  before  one  of  the  party 
said,  “  Let’s  go  and  make  him  give 
up  the  money.”  They  went  ac¬ 
cordingly,  arid  were  absent  about 
half  an  hour.  Brooks,  Monk,  and 
Jerrard  were  immediately  taken 
into  custody  and  examined,  and 
were  now  put  upon  their  trial,  the 
first  two  as  principals,  and  the  last 
as  an  accessary. 

James  Hogg,  corporal  of  the 
19th  regiment  of  foot,  deposed, 
that  he  was  at  Taunton  on  the 
recruiting  service  in  the  year  1808, 
and  that  Patrick  Chasey,  the 
drummer,  was  missing  during  that 
time  3  it  was  the  latter  end  of  the 
year;  he  saw  his  body  four  or 
five  weeks  after  in  his  regimentals. 
Deceased  was  billeted  at  the 
Squirrel,  and  slept  at  the  Three 
Tuns. 

Charles  Grey,  shoemaker.— My 
uncle  kept  the  Three  Tuns.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  Chasey 


was  missing.  The  day  before,  I 
saw  him  at  the  Shakspeare,  at 
East  Reach,  drinking  with  Brooks, 
Monckton,  and  Way,  who  is  dead. 
I  was  going  to  the  Squirrel  in  the 
evening  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  and,  on  passing  the  Black 
Boy,  kept  by  Jerrard,  I  heard 
Chasey' s  voice  ;  I  called  him,  and 
advised  him  to  go  home,  or  he 
would  be  locked  out.  Chasey  came 
after,  but  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Knows  Jerrard,  and  has  heard  him 
say,  more  than  20  times,  that  he 
never  murdered  the  drummer,  but 
he  knew  who  did,  and  they  had 
beef-steaks  and  kidneys  afterwards. 
— On  cross-examination  he  said, 
they  appeared  to  be  on  very  friendly 
terms,  and  that  he  never  heard 
Jerrard  make  the  observation  but 
when  he  was  drunk,  and  then, 
in  the  open  kitchen,  when  a  great 
many  people  were  there. 

Susan  But  tell,  niece  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Three  Tuns,  re¬ 
collected  Patrick  Chasey  being 
quartered  there.  He  was  a  very 
quiet  young  man.  The  night  he 
was  missed  he  came  home  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  asked  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  which  her  uncle 
would  not  let  him  have.  He  was 
tipsy.  Some  persons  knocked  at 
the  door.  They  wrere  Brooks  and 
Monckton.  They  asked  for  a  pint 
of  beer,  and  called  Patrick.  They 
all  three  went  out  together,  and 
she  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

Martha  Nelcott. — Kept  the  Shak¬ 
speare  Inn.  Monckton’s  slaughter¬ 
house  was  behind  her  house.  He 
came  to  his  slaughter-house  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
the  night  the  drummer  was  miss¬ 
ing  ;  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  cut  some  steaks. 
Witness  let  him  in,  and  he  took 
the  candle.  On  coming  back  he 
said,  he  had  got  no  steaks,  but  he 
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had  got  the  kidney,  and  asked  her 
to  dress  it,  which  she  refused. 
Witness,  after  he  left,  looked  over 
the  shutter,  and  saw  Monckton, 
Brooks,  Way,  and  the  drummer, 
in  the  street  together ;  they  went 
towards  the  Three  Tuns  ;  it  is  the 
nearest  way  to  the  Black  Boy  ; 
the  next  morning  she  heard  the 
drummer  was  missing. 

William  Hodge,  an  excise-officer, 
saw  the  drummer  the  night  he 
was  missed  in  East-reach,  about 
half-past  eleven  o’clock,  with  Way 
and  Monckton.  Way  accused  the 
drummer  of  following  him,  and 
said,  that  he  had  treated  him  at 
two  or  three  places,  and  would  not 
treat  him  any  more.  Witness 
surveyed  the  Three  Tuns  next 
morning,  when  he  heard  that  the 
drummer  was  missing,  and  had 
not  been  home  all  night. 

Ann  Goodland,  lived  opposite 
the  Black  Boy,  an.d  went  there  on 
the  night  in  cpiestion  for  some 
beer.  She  heard  a  dispute,  and 
distinguished  the  voices  of  Brooks, 
Way,  Monckton,  and  his  wife  5 
it  was  between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  some  people 
went  by  her  house. 

Simon  Mitchell  stated,  that  he 
lived  with  his  uncle  in  1808;  he 
was  then  13  years  of  age.  His 
uncle’s  house  was  on  an  island 
between  two  streams.  Remembers 
his  aunt  calling  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  in  question.  He  went 
out  upon  the  bridge  ;  it  was  moon¬ 
light.  He  saw  Monckton,  Brooks, 
and  Way,  talking ;  had  known 
them  before.  Heard  one  of  them 
say,  looking  over  the  bridge, He’s 
gone.”  They  were  all  three  to¬ 
gether.  One  had  a  bag.  Witness 
followed  them.  They  went  along 
James-street  and  Cannon-street, 
and  from  thence  into  a  lane  which 
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leads  to  the  Black  Boy,  and  they 
went  in. 

Hugh  C.  Standart,  surgeon.— 
Recollected  being  called  to  attend 
an  inquisition  at  Creech  about  24 
years  ago.  The  body  was  dressed 
in  the  regimentals  of  a  drummer 
in  the  19th  regiment.  The  clothes 
were  wet.  The  right  knee  of  the 
trousers  was  torn  in  an  angle,  the 
point  of  which  was  upwards.  The 
shoes  were  scratched  and  torn  at 
the  toes.  Two  or  three  of  the 
breast  buttons  of  the  jacket  were 
torn  off  with  the  cloth.  Life  must 
have  been  extinct  three  weeks  at 
the  least,  from  the  state  of  putre¬ 
faction  the  body  was  in.  There 
were  marks  of  a  severe  blow  on  the 
right  temple,  and  other  marks  of 
bruises  and  putrefaction.  The 
blow  on  the  temple  must  have 
been  received  during  life,  as  there 
was  a  quantity  of  blood  on  the 
brain  beneath  the  blow,  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  brain  ;  it  was  not  caused  by 
putrefaction.  The  blow,  with  other 
injuries,  caused  the  death  of  the 
deceased.  Witness  had  taken  very 
particular  notes  of  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  a  book,  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  been  lost.  The 
bosom  of  the  shirt  was  torn,  and 
there  were  marks  of  grasping. 

Mary  Bowyer. —  I  kept  the  inn 
to  which  the  body  had  been  brought. 
Brooks  was  there  the  day  the  body 
was  found ;  and  a  respectable  look¬ 
ing  man  said,  “  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Brooks,  you  must  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  murder  of  the 
drummer,  for  I  came  out  of  the 
Shakspeare  and  saw  you  and  the 
drummer  together,  and  you  were 
at  angry  or  hard  words ;  and  you 
went  up  over  the  old  plot,  and 
you  were  the  last  man  with  him, 
and  you  do  know  how  he  was 
murdered/’  Brooks  im?de  m  reply, 
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All  the  prisoners  were  there  the 
day  of  the  inquisition.  Monckton 
said  to  a  woman,  supposed  to  be 
his  wife,  u  Take  care  what  you 
say,  mind  what  you  say,  and  be 
particular  what  you  say/'  He 
then  went  up-stairs,  towards  where 
the  inquest  was  held.  The  fCold 
plot’*  was  opposite  the  Shakspeare. 

Samuel  Hallet,  constable. — Ap¬ 
prehended  Way  on  suspicion  of  the 
murder,  and  kept  him  at  the 
Squirrel.  Brooks  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  all  day.  When  it  was 
getting  late,  told  Brooks  if  he  did 
not  go  away,  he  would  take  him  into 
custody.  —  By  the  Court. — His 
reason  for  saying  he  would  take 
Brooks  into  custody  was,  that  it 
was  late,  and  he  was  troublesome. 
Had  no  suspicion  he  was  concerned 
in  the  murder.  Knew  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Way’s. 

Charles  Ricketts. — Is  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon.  On  the  17th  of 
January  last,  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  saw 
Jerrard  at  the  George  Inn,  Taun¬ 
ton,  and,  after  some  conversation, 
Jerrard,  wdio  w^as  rather  tipsy, 
said,  he  had  a  serious  question  to 
ask  him  about  the  murder  of  the 
drummer,  or  corporal.  Mrs.  Day, 
the  landlady,  said,  it  was  not 

•i 

Anthony  Jerrard  wdio  murdered 
the  drummer.  He  said,  u  No,  but 
lie  knows  who  did  it.”  He  then 
mentioned  the  names  of  three  per¬ 
sons  who  were  at  his  house  on  the 
night  in  question,  and  had  ordered 
a  fry  for  supper ;  that  the  drummer 
was*  with  them  w  hen  they  left  the 
house.  Some  time  after,  the  three 
men  returned  wdthout  the  drum¬ 
mer,  and  then  he  knew  the  drum¬ 
mer  had  been  murdered.  Witness 
went  lor  a  constable,  but  could 
not  find  one.  He  returned,  and 
met  Jerrard  at  the  door,  who 
entreated  him  not  to  mention  it, 


and  he  would  give  him  anything. 
He  was  then  more  sober.  Witness 
told  him  to  keep  his  villanous 
hands  off  him. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty. 

13.  Murder.— Old  Bailey. 
—  Frederick  Marshall,  George 
Evans,  and  William  Taylor,  were 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Robert 
Paviour,  a  boy  about  13  years  of 
age.  The  murder  wras  supposed 
to  have  been  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  an  abomin¬ 
able  crime,  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  on  him. 

The  mother  of  the  boy  stated, 
that,  on  the  19th  February,  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  she 
wrent  out,  leaving  her  son  at  home, 
having  desired  him  to  boil  his 
father  some  potatoes  for  supper, 
and  she  requested  him  to  take  off 
his  boots.  He  was  a  very  good 
boy,  and  never  associated  with 
other  boys,  but  amused  himself 
at  home  with  a  rabbit.  He  had 
had  for  his  dinner  that  day  mutton 
and  pancakes — no  apple  pudding, 
[[When  found  in  the  canal,  and 
opened,  some  apple  pudding  was  in 
the  stomach.]  About  eight  o’clock, 
on  returning  home,  she  missed 
him,  and  never  saw  him  alive 
afterwards.  His  boots  w'ere  in  the 
room,  but  his  slippers  were  gone. 
Every  inquiry  was  made  for  him, 
and  hand-bills  issued,  but  all  in 
vain.  Taylor  lived  next  door  to 
witness.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
a  man  named  Sparrow,  whom  she 
had  seen  go  into  Taylor’s  house, 
brought  Marshall  and  a  stranger 
to  her.  Marshall  said,  he  had  seen 
one  of  the  hand-bills  at  Reece’s 
colour- shop,  and  he  knew  he  had 
seen  the  boy  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  about  St.  Katharine’s 
Docks — describing  his  person  and 
dress  correctly,  excepting  the 
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slippers.  Marshall  said,  he  had 
on  an  old  pair  of  boots.  He  also 
said,  the  boy  was  very  much  like 
witness ;  that  he,  Marshall,  was 
going  off  by  a  ship  the  next  day, 
and  that  witness  had  better  begin 
the  search  directly.  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son  was  present.  Witness  and  a 
Mr.  Rowe  proceeded  to  the  docks, 
and,  on  going  from  home,  saw 
Sparrow  and  Marshall  standing  at 
the  corner  of  John-street.  Their 
inquiry  at  the  docks  being  fruit¬ 
less,  they  returned  home,  and  saw 
Sparrow  go  into  Taylor’s  house ; 
at  her  request  Sparrow  sent  Mar¬ 
shall  to  her,  and  she  and  Mr. 
Rowe  told  him  of  their  ill-success, 
and  that  no  ship  was  about  to  sail 
from  St.  Katharine’s  dock.  Mar¬ 
shall  repeated,  that  the  boy  was 
there,  and  that  he  was  exactly 
like  witness.  He  then  wrote  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of 
the  ship,  el Hereford,”  which  was 
going  to  sail.  The  next  day,  or 
the  day  after,  while  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  her  window,  she  saw  Evans, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
shake  his  list  at  her,  and  he  said 
something,  but  she  could  not  hear 
what  it  was.  On  the  day  she 
went  to  the  docks  she  had  seen 

him  walking  about  the  street _ 

The  daughter  of  this  witness 
described  the  state  of  the  lire  and 
candle  when  she  went  home  on  the 
evening  in  question  and  missed 
her  brother.  It  was  evident,  from 
the  lire  being  very  hollow,  and  the 
candle  having  a  long  wick,  that 
they  had  been  neglected  for  a  long 
time.  —  Grace  Richardson,  who 
lived  in  the  same  house  as  Mrs. 
Paviour,  corroborated  her  as  to  the 
conversation  with  the  prisoner 
Marshall. 

Charles  Waller,  a  boy,  said,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
February,  between  six  and  seven 


o’clock,  he  saw  the  deceased  go 
into  Mr.  Rippon’s  shop,  in  Chapel- 
street,  Tottenham  court-road,  and 
saw  him  come  out  again.  He  had 
his  slippers  on. — Christopher  Rip- 
pon  said,  the  deceased  came  into 
liis  shop,  as  described  by  the  last 
witness,  purchased  some  trilling 
article,  and  went  away,  but  witness 
did  not  observe  in  what  direction. 
He  had  slippers  on. 

Phoebe  Palmer.— -Living  oppo¬ 
site  Mrs.  Paviour’ s  house,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  heard  a  cry  as 
of  a  child,  “  No,  no,  don’t  you,” 
but  could  not  tell  whose  cry  it 
was ;  it  apeared  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  Paviour’s  house. 

£  From  this  period  the  deceased 
was  never  heard  of  until  his  body 
was  found.] 

Joseph  Smith,  of  No.  86,  John- 
street. — On  the  26th  of  February 
followed  Marshall  into  Taylor’s 
house,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  news  of  the  boy.  Marshall 
said,  he  thought  he  had.  Witness 
said,  he  feared  he  wTas  murdered, 
when  Marshall  replied,  the  boy 
was  as  well  and  hearty  as  witness 
was,  adding  that  he  knew  it.  After 
Marshall  was  gone,  Taylor,  to  a 
question  from  witness  as  to  who 
that  person  was,  said,  he  had  come 
from  creditable  and  good  friends. 
After  the  child  was  missing,  wit¬ 
ness  observed  something  suspicious 
about  Taylor’s  house,  and  the 
three  prisoners  and  Sparrow  fre¬ 
quently  going  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  On  the  Thursday  before 
the  inquest,  witness  saw  Evans 
shake  his  fist  at  Mrs.  Paviour, 
who  was  standing  at  her  window, 
and  he  said  something,  but  witness 
did  not  hear  what  it  was.  Evans 
was  then  intoxicated. — The  wife  of 
the  last  witness,  saw  Evans  hold 
his  fist  towards  Mrs.  Paviour,  and 
heard  him  say,  (s  You  d— — -d  old 
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b - .,  you  shall  be  plagued  a 

little  longer.5'  Marshall  was  with 
him.  Evans  was  very  drunk. — - 
Margaret  James,  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  of  March,  heard  Taylor 
say  to  Evans,  Hold  your  tongue  ; 
the  boy  is  all  right,  he  is  safe 
enough  now."  They  were  both 
sober.  —  William  Wiggins,  went 
with  Marshall  and  Sparrow  to  the 
docks.  Marshall,  on  the  road, 
asked  if  the  reward  was  safe,  and 
witness  said  it  was,  if  the  boy 
were  found.  Sparrow  observing 
Mr.  Paviour  following,  touched 
Marshall,  and  spoke  to  him,  when 
the  latter  replied,  “  It’s  no  go." 
Marshall  afterwards  said,  the  bov 

ml 

had  only  been  taken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  put  forward  as  the 
heir  to  some  property,  and  he 
spoke  of  a  person  who  had  just 
committed  suicide  in  Horsemonger- 
lane,  where  he  had  been  confined 
for  an  unnatural  offence.  When 
they  got  to  the  docks  Marshall 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  place,  and,  on  their  return, 
from  his  suspicious  conduct,  wit¬ 
ness  caused  Marshall  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. — Another  witness,  who 
accompanied  the  last  witness  to 
the  docks,  confirmed  his  testimony, 
and  added  some  other  conversation 
between  Marshall  and  Taylor,  in 
Taylor’s  house,  relative  to  their 
getting  money  for  the  boy. The 
deceased’s  father,  too,  corroborated 
the  preceding  testimony  as  to  the 
conversation  while  going  to  the 
docks. 

George  Bundey,  and  Sarah,  his 
wife,  deposed,  that  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  23rd  of  February, 
they  had  occasion  to  pass  over  the 
Regen  t's-canal  bridge.  When  near 
the  York  and  Albany  Tavern,  they 
observed  three  men ;  two  were 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  had 
a  large  parcel,  which  they  ap^ 


peared  desirous  of  concealing. 
When  they  got  a  short  distance 
from  the  bridge,  they  heard  a  splash 
in  the  water.  They  thought  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Taylor  were  like  two 
of  the  men,  but  they  could  not 
swear  to  them.  On  the  witnesses 
coming  near  the  bridge,  one  of  the 
men  said,  <e  There  is  some  one 
coming." 

Daniel  Williams,  a  lock-keeper 
belonging  to  the  Canal  Company, 
proved  the  finding  of  the  body 
on  the  11th  of  March  in  the  canal, 
and  his  sending  it  to  the  York  and 
Albany  Tavern.  Both  arms  were 
broken. — William  Foreman  proved 
having  found  the  deceased’s  cap  in 
the  canal.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  crown. 
— Two  Surgeons  described  the 
injuries  on  the  body  internally  and 
externally.  Both  arms  were  broken, 
one,  from  the  appearances,  having 
been,  no  doubt,  broken  before 
deatli ;  and  there  was  a  fracture  on 
the  side  of  the  head  which,  of 
itself,  would  render  any  one  sense¬ 
less.  The  other  appearances  were 
wholly  unfit  for  publication,  but 
the  witnesses  had  no  doubt  of  an 
unnatural  offence  having  been  com¬ 
mitted.  They  could  not  say  posi¬ 
tively  whether  death  was  caused 
by  the  wounds  or  by  drowning, 
but  by  one  or  by  both  combined 
they  had  no  doubt  it  had  been 
caused. 

When  called  on  for  their  defence, 
the  prisoners  all  declared  them¬ 
selves  innocent.  Marshall  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  where  he  had 
been  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
February. — The  Jury,  after  re¬ 
tiring  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
returned  a  verdict  of,  Not  Guilty. 

15.  Demolition  of  the  Gaol 
of  Tain. —  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  the  new  gaol  of  Tain  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  When 
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the  alarm  was  given,  only  the 
west  most  room  was  in  tiames,  but 
some  delay  took  place  in  getting 
the  gaolers  to  open  the  prison. 
Upon  their  arrival  the  keys  were, 
after  some  confusion,  obtained ; 
but  owing  to  some  mistake  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  proper  keys,  the  fire 
extended  to  the  passage,  and  no 
access  could  be  obtained  to  the 
prisoners  in  one  portion  of  the 
gaol.  The  consequence  was,  that 
George  Alexander,  architect,  in 
Golspie,  and  Angus  Macleod, 
vintner,  Ballintrade,  both  confined 
for  debt,  along  with  Macleod’s 
wife,  who  had  come  to  visit  him, 
were  burnt  to  death.  It  was 
horrifying  to  hear  their  cries  for 
assistance,  before  they  had  been 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  The 
delinquents  who  were  confined  in 
the  tower  adjoining  the  gaol  were 
all  saved,  and  allowed  to  go  at 
large.  The  gaol  and  court  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  no 
part  saved,  owing  to  there  being 
no  fire-engines  in  the  place.  The 
fire  was  believed  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  ashes  being  placed 
in  a  wooden  cinder-bucket  in  the 
room  where  the  fire  originated,  in 
which  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  straw,  which  ignited 
and  gave  rise  to  the  conflagration. 
The  bodies  of  Alexander,  and 
Macleod  and  his  wife,  were  found 
in  the  ruins,  but  neither  of  them 
could  be  distinguished. 

Earthquake. — On  the  15th, 
a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  at  St.  Christopher’s,  in  the 
Leeward  Islands.  It  lasted  for 
some  seconds,  and  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  left  their  houses  and  took 
refuge  on  board  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  The  parish  church, 
custom-house,  &c.  suffered  greatly; 


several  chimneys  and  walls  were 
thrown  down.  At  Antigua,  also, 
one  of  the  severest  shocks  that  had 
been  felt  in  that  island  for  nearly 
forty  years,  occurred  on  the  8th 
of  February,  about  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  and  lasted  nearly  thirty 
seconds. 

Old  Bailey,  — ■  The  King  v. 
Guest:  —  William  Guest,  the 
younger,  was  indicted  for  having 
feloniously  received  a  100/.  Bank 
of  England  note,  a  note  for  20/., 
and  four  other  notes  for  5/.  each, 
payable  on  demand  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Company  of  the  said 
bank.  A  second  count  charged 
the  prisoner,  in  addition,  with  the 
felonious  reception  of  a  pencil-case, 
value  2 s.,  the  ■whole  being  the 
property  of  Thomas  Knox  Holmes, 
Esq.,  the  prisoner  well  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  stolen.  The 
case  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  consequence  of  the  prisoner’s 
father  having  been  convicted  at 
the  February  sessions,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  for  the  same  offence  to 
fourteen  years’  transportation. 

Thomas  Kennedy  stated,  that 
he  is  a  lance-corporal  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  service,  which 
corps  he  had  joined  since  he  gave 
evidence  last  sessions.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  an  offence, 
but  received  the  King’s  pardon, 
which  was  produced.  The  witness, 
on  the  5th  of  July  last,  was 
at  a  public* house  in  King-street, 
Drury-lane,  called  the  Bank, 
which  thieves  are  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting.  He  went  out 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  Gimley  and  Smith  upon 
an  “excursion”  of  thieving.  They 
picked  a  gentleman’s  pocket  of  a 
book  in  Berkeley- square,  which 
contained  one  note  of  100/.,  one  of 
20/..  and  four  of  5/.  each.  There 
was  also  a  silver  pencil-case  in  the 
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book.  When  they  got  the  prize, 
they  did  not  go  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  to  the  Bank  public- 
house.  Witness  and  one  of  his 
companions  went  to  the  prisoner’s 
house.  No.  42,  Eagle-street,  Red 
Lion- square  ;  Gimley  did  not  go. 
Witness  took  the  notes,  and  said, 
they  had  “drawn”  them  from  v a 
gentleman  in  Berkeley-square. 
The  prisoner  went  out  with  wit¬ 
ness  and  Smith,  and  they  took  a 
cab  in  Holborn  to  go  over  the 
water.  Having  no  money  to  pay 
the  driver,  he  sold  the  prisoner  the 
pencil-case  for  2,v.  They  drove  to 

old  Mr.  Guest’s,  in  Belvidere-road, 

✓  * 

near  the  Coburg  Theatre.  Witness 
demanded  100/.  for  the  140/.,  but 
prisoner’s  father  said  he  would  only 
give  90/.,  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
them  30  sovereigns  and  three  20/. 
notes.  Witness  said  they  must 
have  all  gold,  and  the  prisoner 
went  with  them  to  the  bank  and 
obtained  60  more  sovereigns,  when 
he  endorsed  the  notes  with  his 
name  and  address.  The  prisoner 
and  his  father  were  together  when 
the  bargain  was  made,  and  they 
both  knew  very  well  how  the  notes 
had  been  obtained.  —  Cross-ex¬ 
amined.  —  He  had  known  the 
prisoner  before,  and  had  been  to 
his  house  on  “business.”  He  had 
been  in  trouble  himself  more  than 
once.  He  was  convicted,  but 
pardoned.  Superintendent  Thomas, 
and  Higgins,  a  police-officer,  visited 
him  on  board  the  hulks  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  He  confessed  all  to  them 
without  the  promise  of  a  pardon. 
Higgins  said  at  Bow-street,  that 
no  doubt  Mr.  Stafford  would  try 
to  get  his  pardon. — The  sessions 
paper  was  produced,  containing 
the  prisoner’s  testimony  against 
the  father,  which  contained  some 
slight  variations  from  his  present 
testimony,  which  the  court  and 


jury  attributed  to  lapse  of  memory, 
— Thomas  Knox  Holmes,  Esq., 
stated,  that  he  lives  at  No.  10, 
Clifford-street,  Bond-street.  On 
the  5th  of  July  last  he  went  out 
with  a  pocket  book  containing  the 
notes  already  specified.  The  pro¬ 
perty  was  taken  by  some  one  out 
of  his  coat-pocket.  He  had  taken 
the  notes  with  others  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  check,  and  he  had  taken 
the  numbers  to  the  amount  of  125/. 
The  pencil-case  produced  he  could 
positively  swear  to.  The  crest- 
stone  had  been  repaired  shortly 
before  the  robbery. — J.  H.  Lloyd 
deposed,  that  he  repaired  the 
pencil-case  for  Mr.  Holmes  about 
Midsummer. — Mr.  G.  Dyer,  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
produced  three  20/.  notes,  which 
were  paid  in  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  day  of  the  robbery.  They 
were  all  endorsed,  “Wm.  Guest, 
No.  42,  Eagle-street,  Holborn.” — 
The  witness  Kennedy  was  recalled, 
when  he  proved,  that  he  saw  the 
prisoner  write  on  the  notes  at  the 
Bank,  'when  he  received  the  sixty 
sovereigns. — The  Jury,  without 
hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

16.  Extraordinary  Inquest. 
— On  the  15th  and  16th  an 
inquest  was  held,  in  Black-friars 
road,  on  the  body  of  a  female 
aged  seventeen,  who  had  been 
found  drowned  in  the  Thames, 
at  the  steps  of  Black- friars  Bridge, 
on  the  morning  of  the  13tli. 

Mr.  Peter  Wood,  an  eating- 
house-keeper,  in  the  Bermondsey 
New-road,  having  seen  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  the  Sunday  newspapers, 

that  the  body  of  a  female  had  been 

•/ 

taken  out  of  the  Thames  on  the 
previous  day,  and  carried  to  the 
workhouse  to  be  owned,  and,  from 
the  description  given,  suspecting 
that  it  was  the  body  of  a  young 
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female  who  had  lived  in  his  service, 
but  who  had  been  discharged  by 
his  wife  on  account  of  jealousy, 
had  gone  to  the  workhouse  and 
recognized  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  girl.  He  was  very  much 
agitated,  and  he  cut  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  and  kissed  the  corpse. 

He  immediately  went  to  an  under- 

•> 

taker,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
funeral.  He  then  went  to  the 
deceased's  parents,  and  informed 
them  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
their  daughter.  They  also  went 
to  the  workhouse,  and  on  being 
shown  the  body,  were  loud  in  their 
lamentations. — The  Jury  having 
assembled,  they  proceeded  to  view 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and,  on 
their  return,  a  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined,  mostly  relations, 
who  swore  positively  to  the  body. 
-—From  the  evidence  it  appeared, 
that  the  deceased  had  lived  with 
Mr.  Wood  as  a  servant  for  four 
months,  but,  his  wife  having  be¬ 
come  jealous  of  her,  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  about  a  month  ago,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Wood  had  secretly 
supplied  her  with  money,  and  kept 
her  from  want. 

Her  mother,  and  other  relations, 
in  giving  their  evidence,  spoke  in 
severe  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  said,  that  they  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  had  seduced  the 
girl,  which  had  caused  her  to 
commit  suicide.— The  Jury  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  indignant,  and, 
after  five  hours'  deliberation, 
adjourned  the  case  till  next  day.— 
Mr.  Wood,  the  alleged  seducer, 
was  then  present,  but  he,  was  so 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  him. 
His  wife,  twenty-eight  years  older 
than  her  husband,  was  called  in, 
and  shook  her  head  at  him,  but 
nothing  was  elicited  from  her, 
passion  completely  overcoming  her 
reason. 
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The  Jury  were  commencing  to 
deliberate  on  their  verdict,  when 
a  drayman  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co.,  brewers, 
walked  into  the  jury-room,  and 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
the  coroner  and  jury.  Coroner—® 
What  is  it  you  want  r  ”  Drayman, 
“  I  come  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
Mrs.  Baker’s  daughter,  you  are 
holding  an  inquest  on,  is  now 
alive  and  in  good  health.”- — The 
Coroner  and  Jury  (in  astonish¬ 
ment).— Cc  What  do  you  say  ? 
Drayman.— I’ll  swear  that  I  met 
her  to-day  in  the  street,  and  spoke 
to  her."-— In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  drayman  returned,  and 
introduced  the  real  Eliza  Baker,  a 
fine-looking  young  woman,  and  in 
full  health.  To  depict  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  relations  and  of  Mr. 
Wood  is  totally  impossible,  and  at 
first  they  were  afraid  to  touch  her. 
She  at  last  went  forward,  took  Mr. 
Wood  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
a  How  could  you  make  such  a 
mistake  as  to  take  another  body  for 
mine  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
commit  such  an  act?"  Mr.  Wood 
fell  senseless  in  a  lit,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  seven 
men  could  hold  him.  After  some 
tipje  he  recovered,  and  walked 
away,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
ofte,  with  Eliza  Baker,  leaving  his 
wife  in  the  jury  room. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
who  the  deceased  was ;  and  the 

jury,  after  about  eleven  hours’ 

«/  * 

investigation,  returned  a  verdict 
of  “  Found  drowned,"  but  by  what 
means  the  deceased  came  into 
the  water,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove. 

MAY. 

3.  Payment  of  Assessed 
Taxes.— A  sale  by  auction  of  goods 
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taken  in  distress  for  assessed  taxes 
was  announced  to  take  place  at  the 
Aston  tavern,  Birmingham.  From 
forty  to  fifty  persons  attended, 
including  some  brokers,  but  no 
buyer  could  be  found,  except  the 
woman  from  whose  husband  the 
goods  had  been  seized,  and  the 
auctioneer  himself.  A  man  came 
when  the  sale  was  over,  who,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place,  bid  for  one  of 
the  last  lots.  He  soon  received  an 
intimation,  however,  from  the 
company  that  lie  had  better  desist, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  After 
the  sale  was  over,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  persons  present  surrounded 
the  man,  and  lectured  him  severely 
on  his  conduct ;  and  it  was  only  by 
his  declaring  to  them,  that  lie  had 
bid  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  sale,  that  he  was 
suffered  to  escape  without  some 
more  substantial  proof  of  their 
displeasure. 

6.  Housebreaking  and  Mur¬ 
der. — An  inquest  was  held  at 
Chelsea,  to  inquire  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Catherine  Elmes,  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  her  residence  on  the 
night  of  the  ‘2nd.  The  body 
presented  no  less  than  five  principal 
wounds  on  the  head  and  face,  be¬ 
sides  several  of  a  smaller  descrip¬ 
tion. 

George  Hughes,  constable  of 
the  parish,  said,  that  on  Saturday, 
the  4th,  at  about  a  quarter  after 
.3  o’clock,  he  was  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Coles  and  Mr.  Dawkins,  to  No. 
17,  Wellesley-street,  and  they  told 
him  that  it  had  been  shut  up  since 
the  Thursday  night  preceding  ; 
adding,  that ‘they  were  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  occupant. 
Witness  inquired  whether  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
and  closing  the  premises,  and  the 


answer  being  in  the  negative, 
he  effected  an  entry  by  raising 
a  ladder  against  the  back  stair-case 
window.  Witness  was  accompanied 
by  a  man  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Coles ;  the  former  went  forward 
to  the  room  in  which  the  deceased 
slept,  and  found  it  in  darkness, 
owing  to  the  window-shutters 
being  closed.  Upon  entering  the 
apartment,  however,  he  kicked 
against  some  clothes,  which  were 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  exclaimed, 
“  The  things  appear  to  be  in  a 
rumpus.”  Witness  withdrew  im¬ 
mediately,  and  descended  to  the 
passage,  where  he  found  the  key 
of  the  street-door  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  the  street-door  itself 
was  not  locked,  but  closed,  or  what 
is  termed  half-locked.  Witness 
then  proceeded  up  stairs  again 
with  Mr.  Coles’s  man,  and  having 
opened  the  shutters,  saw  the  body 
of  the  deceased  lying  stretched 
along  the  floor,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  about  her  ;  she  was  lying  on 
her  stomach,  and  her  head  was  a 
little  on  one  side  ;  she  had  a  cap 
on,  one  string  of  which  was  torn 
off  apparently  in  a  struggle  ;  her 
right  cheek  was  on  the  floor, 
and  when  he  lifted  up  the  head, 
the  place  under  it  was  diy,  but 
within  a  little  distance  a  quantity 
of  blood  was  perceptible  on  each 
side  of  her.  Witness  then  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  deceased’s  throat 
was  cut,  the  blood  from  which 
was  oozing  through  the  wound 
and  caused  the  pool  about  her  per¬ 
son  which  he  first  described.  He 
found  that  the  cupboards  and  table 
drawers  had  been  ransacked,  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
property  had  been  taken,  for  the 
silver  articles,  consisting  of  some 
spoons,  a  pepper-castor,  and  a  pair 
of  silver  spectacles,  were  left  un¬ 
touched.  The  witness  went  up 
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stairs,  and  on  going  into  the  upper 
apartment,  found  that  the  property 
in  this  room  had  been  strewn  about 
in  all  directions,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  letters  and  other 
papers ;  some  boxes  which  stood  in 
the  room  were  open,  and  the  things 
all  thrown  out  over  the  floor.  In 
the  course  of  the  examination  he 
found  a  small  gold  ring,  set  in 
hair,  and  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
buckles,  set  with  stones,  a  silver 
fruit-knife,  and  a  silver  punch- 
ladle,  with  a  black  whalebone 
handle,  tipped  with  silver.  The 
witness  also  found  six  duplicates 
in  the  deceased’s  room,  amongst 
which  was  one  for  a  silver  watch, 
pledged  at  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
Hawkes,  Sloane-square,  on  the 
23rd  of  last  month,  for  17 6*.  He 
was  of  opinion  no  entrance  had 
been  effected  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  All  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  house  were  fastened,  with 
the  exception  of  the  staircase- 
window,  which  was  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground  •  and  out¬ 
side,  on  the  window-stool,  there 
were  several  garden  pots,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  remove  before  he 
got  in,  so  that  no  entrance  had 
been  effected  by  the  murderers 
through  the  window.  A  female 
named  Mortimore  lodged  in  the 
house  with  the  deceased,  with  the 
former  of  whom  witness  had  some 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
murder  before  he  left  the  house. 
The  deceased's  pocket,  which  she 
had  on,  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
forcibly  drawn  out  through  the 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  gown.  The 
deceased  had  no  servant.  While 
witness  was  searching  the  upper 
room,  Mrs.  Mortimore  came  to  the 
house,  and  demanded  admittance, 
which  witness  at  first  refused, 
having  been  placed  in  possession 
by  the  landlord.  She,  however, 


said,  that  she  had  property  in  the 
house,  and  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  intrust  it  to  witness  or  any 
person  else.  In  the  kitchen  every¬ 
thing  was  in  order.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  arranged,  that  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  after  the  discovery  of 
the  murder,  Mrs.  Mortimore  should 
be  admitted  into  the  house,  as  she 
said  that  she  had  property  in  the 
boxes  up  stairs  which  witness  had 
not  produced  for  her  inspection. 
Previously  to  passing  up-stairs, 
Mrs.  Mortimore  said,  that  she 
should  not  like  to  see  the  deceased, 
adding  that  it  would  have  such  an 
effect  upon  her,  that  it  might  make 
her  faint.  When  she  entered  the 
passage  of  the  house,  witness  stood 
against  the  door  with  a  dark 
lantern,  and  she  passed  up  to  the 
upper  room  without  seeing  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  When  Mrs. 
Mortimore  got  into  the  upper 
apartment,  he  heard  her  exclaim, 
“  My  God,  the  things  could  not 
have  been  left  in  this  way  !  ”  A 
Mr.  M’Donnel,  who  was  present, 
asked  her  if  the  deceased  could 
have  disarranged  the  things,  but 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  know. 
She  then  went  towards  a  drawer, 
and  taking  out  a  small  box  con¬ 
taining  wafers,  said  that  they  were 
not  hers ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  out  of  a  table-drawer  two 
duplicates,  one  for  a  goblet,  and 
the  other  for  two  spoons,  and  said, 
“  These  are  my  property.” 

Mr.  Gaskell,  surgeon,  stated, 
that  on  Saturday  evening  last  he 
found  the  body  of  the  deceased 
lying  in  the  position  described 
by  the  last  witness,  having  five 
principal  wounds  on  the  face  and 
head.  The  wounds  could  not  have 
been  inflicted  byherself.  They  must 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  heavy  and 
sharp  instrument,  and  by  a  strong 
man. 
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Mr.  Eneas  M’Donnel  deposed, 
tbat_,  on  the  day  in  question,  he 
was  apprised  of  the  murder,  and 
immediately  went  to  the  house, 
where  he  saw  several  persons,  and, 
amongst  them,  Mrs.  Mortimore, 
who  appeared  much  confused,  and 
who  said,  that  the  parlour  was  the 
room  which  she  usually  occupied 
m  the  house.  When  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  the  murder, 
witness  heard  Mrs.  Mortimore  ex¬ 
press  a  dread  of  fainting  if  she 
saw  the  corpse.  She  also  said, 
that  the  deceased  and  she  were  on 
such  intimate  terms,  and  that 
such  a  community  of  feeling  ex¬ 
isted  between  them,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  each  other’s 
things  indiscriminately.  When 
Mrs.  Mortimore  entered  the  room 
where  the  deceased  was  lying,  she 
evinced  much  self-possession,  mere¬ 
ly  saying,  “  Poor  thing !  poor 
thing!”  She  saw  the  body  moved, 
but  evinced  no  kind  of  terror ; 
and,  in  reply  to  questions  put 
to  her  by  witness,  she  at 
length  stated,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  lived  at  No.  13,  Soho- 
square,  with  a  solicitor.  The  wit¬ 
ness  had  ascertained,  that  the 
deceased,  far  from  being  possessed 
of  any  property,  she  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  a  distressed  condi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mortimore  being  called, 
expressed  her  perfect  willingness 
to  answer  all  questions.  She  had 
slept  with  the  deceased  on  the 
Tuesday  night/ left  her  well  and 
hearty  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  did  not  see  her  again  till  she 
saw  her  dead  on  Saturday.  “  She 
came  with  me  to  the  street-door 
on  Wednesday  morning,  when  we 
parted.  I  then  went  to  my  sister, 
in  Manor-street,  who  has  lately 
lost  a  child,  and  I  remained  there 
all  day,  and  slept  at  my  brother’s, 


Mr.  Eastman's,  all  night.  On 
Thursday  I  did  not  go  out,  as 
I  was  very  poorly.  In  the  evening 
my  father  came  to  the  house,  and 
I  went  home  with  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  sleep  at  my  brother’s. 
On  Friday  I  went  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Phillips,  in  CoJlingwood- 
street,  and  returned  home  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night.’  — Mr.  Mortimore, 
the  husband  of  the  witness,  said, 
the  last  time  he  visited  at  the 
deceased’s  house  was  on  Sunday 
week,  but  he  never  slept  there. 
On  Thursday  night  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  employer’s  office 
writing,  and  continued  at  that 
employment  till  one  o’clock  on 
Friday  morning.  He  was  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  deceased. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
murder,  and  did  not  hear  of  it  till 
yesterday  morning. 

The  landlady  of  a  neighbouring 
public-house,  the  Wellesley  Arms, 
deposed,  that  on  the  Thursday 
night,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  de¬ 
ceased  came  to  the  house  for  half- 
a-pint  of  porter.  The  deceased 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  the  house  of  an  evening,  but, 
upon  that  evening,  she  came  to 
the  house  with  a  small  mug,  in 
which  the  beer  was  put,  and  she 
paid  a  penny  for  it,  and  then  went 
away. 

The  pot-boy,  at  the  same  house, 
deposed,  that,  on  Thursday  night, 
at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  he  saw 
two  strange  men  in  Wellesley- 
street ;  one  of  them  stood  at  the 
post,  near  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  the  other  at  some  distance. 
One  was  dressed  in  a  shabby  long 
drab  coat,  and  the  other,  who  was 
not  so  tall,  wore  a  round  jacket. 
After  he  had  served  his  beer  round, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  saw  them 
again,— Other  witnesses  spoke  to 
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their  having  seen  two  men  loitering 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house. 

A  gentleman  who  resided  next 
door,  stated,  that  he  had  been  at 
home,  on  the  Thursday  evening, 
from  half-past  nine  till  half-past 
ten,  and  had  heard  no  noise  or 
struggling  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased. — No  more  light  being 
thrown  on  the  case,  the  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of,  “  Wilful 
murder  against  some  person  un¬ 
known 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  man, 
named  John  Sharpe,  was  brought 
up  to  Queen-square  office  by  con¬ 
stable  Clifton,  who  stated,  that 
the  prisoner  had  called  at  his 
lodgings  that  morning  when  he 
was  not  at  home,  and  expressed  a 
wash  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  was  told 
that  he  (witness)  was  at  the 
station-house  in  the  New-way, 
Tothill-street,  and  he  came  to  him 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  pri¬ 
soner  saw  him  he  said,  “  Clifton,  I 
am  your  prisoner.”  He  asked  him 
for  what  ?  when  he  replied,  “  I  am 
one  of  the  men  who  committed  the 
murder  at  Chelsea.”  Witness  said, 
“  Nonsense.”  The  prisoner  replied, 

I  tell  you  I  am  one  of  the  men 
— I  give  myself  up  to  you  ;  and  if 
you  will  not  take  me  into  custody, 
I  will  give  myself  up  to  some  other 
constable.”  Witness  then  took  him 
before  his  sergeant,  when  he  made 
the  same  statement,  and  he  was 
consequently  detained.  On  search¬ 
ing  him,  nothing  was  found  on  him 
but  a  half-penny  and  an  old  knife. 
He  had  since  searched  his  lodgings, 
but  nothing  was  found.  Sharpe, 
when  questioned  by  the  magistrate, 
persisted  in  his  confession.  He 
said,  “  None  of  us  were  in  the 
street  at  the  time  it  was  sworn  to 
at  the  inquest.  We  got  into  the 
house  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  remained  there  con¬ 


cealed  for  about  two  hours  before 
the  murder  took  place.  One  man 
committed  the  murder,  but  we 
had  no  intention  to  commit  murder 
when  we  entered.  We  had  agreed 
to  rob  the  house;  and  when  we  got 
in,  we  concealed  ourselves  in  the 
kitchen.  No  property  was  stolen, 
because,  after  the  murder,  we  were 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  some 
person  in  the  street  at  the  street- 
door,  and  we  made  our  escape  out 
of  the  house.  When  we  got  into 
the  street,  we  found  that  a  drunken 
man  had  fallen  against  the  street- 
door.  We  did  not  go  back  again.” 
The  prisoner  burst  into  tears, 
and  continued— “When  we  entered 
the  house,  we  had  no  intention 
to  commit  murder.  When  we 
went  up  stairs  from  the  kitchen, 
we  found  her  sitting  at  the  table  at 
work,  and  we  demanded  the  keys 
of  her  drawers,  which  she  refused 
to  give  up  quietly,  and  one  of  my 
companions  struck  her  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  crow-bar,  or 
jemmy,  and  knocked  her  down  - 
they  were,  however,  not  content 
with  this,  but  would  see  her  blood.” 
— The  magistrate  asked,  u  Are  you 
willing  to  divulge  the  name  of 
your  companions  ?” 

Prisoner  (hesitating).— ^  Not  at 
present.  I  won’t  tell  just  now. 
The  woman’s  throat  was  cut  with 
a  carving-knife,  which  we  found 
in  the  room  ;  but  it  was  not  I  who 
did  the  deed.  As  soon  as  she  was 
struck  with  the  jemmy  she  fell 
down  senseless,  and  then  her  throat 
was  cut.” — Being  questioned  as  to 
his  motive  for  now  making  this 
confession,  he  said,  “  I  quarrelled 
with  one  of  my  companions  yester¬ 
day  about  another  robbery,  and 
I  determined  to  deliver  myself  up 
to  justice  and  tell  everything.” 

The  prisoner  was  remanded,  and 
was  no  sooner  remanded.,  than  he 
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retracted  his  story.  Being  again 
brought  up  for  examination  on  the 
22nd  May,  he  declared,  u  I  know 
nothing  about  the  murder.  I  was 
rather  in  liquor  when  I  gave  my¬ 
self  up,  and  was  brought  to  the 
office,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  told  such  a  falsehood.” — The 
magistrate  said,  i<r  But,  admitting 
that  you  were  at  first  rather  in 
liquor,  you  were  sober  enough  when 
you  went  away  in  the  van  in  the 
afternoon ,  and  also  when  you  desired 
to  see  the  magistrate  a  second 
time,  and  you  then  persisted  in 
your  statement”  — *  Prisoner.  — 

Yes,  your  worship,  but  when  I 
was  brought  out  of  the  cell,  to  go 
into  the  van,  I  intended  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  all  I  had  said  was 
false,  but  I  saw  my  wife  standing 
amongst  the  people  with  another 
man, and  that  determined  me  to  stick 
to  my  story.  I  never  was  in  any 
house  in  Wellesley-street  in  my  life. 
I  made  my  confession  through 
jealousy.  Some  time  ago  three  of 
my  children  died,  and  it  preyed  on 
my  mind  ;  and  one  night  I  gave  my¬ 
self  up  for  murdering  them,  when  it 
was  all  false  ;  and,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,!  gave  myself  up  for  a  robbery.” 
—  The  police-constable  said,  he 
believed  that  to  be  the  truth. — 
The  prisoner  having  stated,  in  his 
confession,  that  the  throat  of  the 
deceased  had  been  cut  with  a 
knife,  a  further  search  discovered 
a  knife  on  which  were  marks  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  those  of  blood.  Every 
person  to  whom  the  prisoner  re¬ 
ferred  was  examined — every  cir¬ 
cumstance  he  mentioned  was  in¬ 
vestigated  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
discovered  to  confirm  his  confession ; 
and,  as  he  adhered  to  his  retract¬ 
ation,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murder  remained  undetected. 

7.  Westminster  Election. 

Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  having 
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voted  against  a  motion  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  House  and  Window  duties, 
resigned  at  once  the  office  which 
he  held  under  government,  and  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  again  threw 
himself  on  his  constituents,  the 
electors  of  Westminster.  He  was 
opposed  by  colonel  Evans,  a  more 
radical  candidate.  At  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  the  candidates,  Mr.  De 
Vear  proposed  Sir  John,  but, 
owing  to  the  groans  and  hisses 
with  which  he  was  received,  not  a 
syllable  of  the  few  words  that  he 
addressed  to  the  electors  could  be 
heard.  After  proposing  the  baronet, 
he  made  good  his  retreat  from  the 
front,  amidst  a  volley  of  cabbages. 
— Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  who  came 
forward  to  second  the  nomination, 
was  scarcely  more  lucky  in  the 
reception  which  he  experienced 
from  the  electors.  The  tumult 
continued  so  violent,  that  only  a 
few  scattered  sentences  of  what  he 
said  could  be  heard. 

Sir  J.  Hobhouse  himself  came 
forward ;  and  was  received  with 
a  volley  of  cabbages,'  turnips,  &c., 
by  several  of  which  he  was  struck. 
He  would  say,  that  they  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  they  had  adopted. 
Was  it  their  pleasure  to  hear  him? 
If  so,  he  would  address  them. 
(Another  discharge  of  cabbages.) 
They  disgraced  themselves,  not 
him,  by  such  conduct. — Mr.Wakley 
here  mounted  above  Sir  John,  and 
said,  he  attended  there  to  oppose 
the  baronet,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
do  so  by  fair  means,  not  by  foul. 
He  required  Sir  John  to  answer 
certain  questions  which  he  intended 
to  propose  to  him,  which  would  be 
lost  if  they  would  not  hear  him. 
They  had  shown  their  great  good 
judgment  in  execrating  what  they 
conceived  to  be  his  treachery  or 
trickery,  but  they  should  not  pass 
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an  irrevocable  sentence  upon  him 
without  bearing  him.  He,,  for  one, 
would  not  attack  a  man  who  had 
been  so  ill-used. — Sir  John  Hob- 
house  again  said,  Is  it  your 
pleasure  to  hear  me  ;  if  not,  I  will 
make  no  more  efforts?”  He  re¬ 
mained  for  a  short  time  in  front  of 
the  hustings ;  but  the  shouting, 
and  hallooing,  the  pelting  of  rotten 
cabbages,  and  other  filthy  missiles, 
were  continued  without  any  abate¬ 
ment.  In  consequence  of  this  dis¬ 
position  of  the  meeting,  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  by  the  advice  of  several 
of  his  friends,  retired  to  the  back 
of  the  hustings,  and,  having  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  short  time, 
returned  to  Richardson’s  Hotel. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  followed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crowd  near  the  hustings,  who  con¬ 
tinued  their  shouts  and  execrations 
until  he  had  reached  the  hotel. — 
The  poll  continued  open  for  two 
days,  and  colonel  Evans  was  re- 
turned,  though  not  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  electors  being 
very  far  from  having  been  polled 
out. 

Political  Meeting  and  Mur¬ 
der. — For  some  days  placards  had 
been  posted  up,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  political  unions, 
calling  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  Calthorpe-street,  Cold-bath 
fields,  preparatory  to  forming  a 
National  Convention.  A  procla¬ 
mation  had  been  issued  from  the 
Home  office,  prohibiting  the  meet¬ 
ing  as  being  illegal.  It  was  held, 
nevertheless,  on  the  13th.  The 
hour  appointed  for  the  meeting 
was  two  o'clock,  but  the  populace 
had  been  assembling  for  three 
hours  previously.  Shortly  after 
twelve  o’clock,  strong  detachments 
of  the  metropolitan  police  marched 
into  the  neighbourhood,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  riding 


school  of  the  London  Volunteers, 
and  the  several  livery  stables  in 
the  vicinity.  Colonel  Rowan  and 
Mr.  Mayne,  the  two  commissioners, 
had  previously  arrived,  and  were 
accommodated  at  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attended  by  two 
clerks.  A  magistrate  of  Hatton- 
garden  office,  was  stationed  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  as  were  also 
other  magistrates,  and  a  strong 
body  of  the  police  force.  Two 
officers  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Life 
Guards  were  on  the  spot  in  their 
plain  clothes,  keeping  up  a  constant 
communication  with  their  regi¬ 
ment,  a  detachment  of  which  was 
under  arms,  and  ready  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice. 

Matters  remained  in  this  state 
till  near  two  o’clock,  by  which 
time  the  number  of  people  had 
greatly  increased,  and  there  were 
between  3,000  and  4,000  present. 
During  this  time,  the  committee, 
consisting  of  six  individuals,  were 
holding  their  council  at  the  Union 
public-house,  Bagnigge-wells,  and 
some  discussion  arose  between  them 
as  to  which  of  them  should  ascend 
the  hustings  first.  A  young  man, 
named  James  Lee,  undertook  to 
open  the  proceedings  by  proposing 
a  person  to  fill  the  chair.  Shortly 
before  three  o’clock  a  caravan, 
which  had  been  engaged  for  the 
purpose,  took  its  station.  Lee 
jumped  into  it,  followed  by  a  person 
named  Mee,  and  several  others. 
Lee  waved  his  hat  several  times, 
which  was  answered  by  the  shouts 
of  the  assembly.  The  owner  of 
the  van,  however,  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  instantly 
drove  off,  the  committee  jumping 
out  of  the  caravan.  Lee  was  then 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
of  the  mob  to  the  railings,  and 
proposed,  that  Mr.  Mee  should  take 
the  chair,  which  being  seconded. 
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Mr.  Mee  stood  up,  and  addressed 
the  meeting;  calling  upon  those 
present  to  beware  of  those  hirelings 
of  the  Government,  who  were  paid 
to  induce  them  to  commit  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  Union,  who 
had  been  anxiously  expected  all 
the  morning,  at  that  moment  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  populace  were  deafen¬ 
ing.  The  Union  consisted  of  about 
150  persons ;  and  the  banners 
carried  were  :  —  u  Liberty  or 
Death, ”  with  a  skull  and  cross 
bones  on  a  black  ground  and  red 
border  ;  "  Holy  Alliance  of  the 
Working  Classes;”  "  Equal  Rights 
and  Equal  Justice,”  A  Tri- 
coloured  Flag,  the  Republican 
Flag  of  America,  and  a  pole  with 
the  Cap  of  Liberty.  They  had 
scarcely  got  upon  the  ground  before 
a  detachment  of  the  A  division, 
(supported  by  some  other  divi¬ 
sions),  marched  into  Calthorpe- 
street  with  the  greatest  order  and 
precision.  Their  promptitude  and 
formidable  appearance  seemed  to 
make  a  momentary  impression  on 
the  mob,  but  a  person,  pointing  to 
the  banner  of  u  Liberty  or  Death,” 
shouted  "  Men  be  firm.”  This 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  their  feel¬ 
ings  ;  they  called  out,  "Down  with 
them,  Liberty  or  Death,”  and  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost.  “  Go  on,  go  on,”  re¬ 
sounded  from  all  sides  to  the 
speaker.  The  division  of  police  had 
halted  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  received  renewed  orders  to  act 
calmly  and  with  forbearance.  They 
then  walked  forward,  with  their 
staves  in  their  hands,  clearing 
their  way  through  the  observers 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
spot,  and  pressed  forward  directly 
to  the  man  who  still  continued  to 
address  the  mob.  The  police  were 
instantly  attacked  by  the  mob. 


[1833. 

The  conflict  was  but  of  a  minute’s 
duration,  and  the  sound  of  the 
blows,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  who  had  obtruded  them¬ 
selves  into  danger,  were  loud. 
When  a  clearance  was  effected,  at 
least  twenty  men  were  prostrate 
on  the  ground  with  blood  streaming 
from  their  heads.  Serjeant  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  D  division,  was  the  first 
who  seized  a  banner,  but  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  arm.  Robert 
Cully,  C  05,  and  his  brother,  made 
up  to  another,  when  Cully  received 
a  wound  in  the  abdomen  from  a 
stiletto,  and  instantly  expired. 
Serjeant  Brooks  was  also  wounded, 
besides  several  others  who  received 
blows.  The  people  rallied  in  the 
open  space  by  the  prison,  and 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
police,  which  was  instantly  and 
effectually  repelled,  though  not  till 
they  had  attempted  to  rescue  the 
banner  of  "  Liberty  or  Death.” 
The  police  were  then  formed  into 
lines,  extending  across  the  different 
streets,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
round  the  place,  and  every  party  of 
three  or  four  persons  was  instantly 
ordered  to  "move  on.”  In  Gray’s- 
inn-lane,  on  theN  division  clearing 
the  place,  one  man  took  a  stone  to 
fling  at  the  policeman  who  was 
ordering  him  off,  but  his  arm  was 
arrested  by  another  policeman.  A 
united  shout  of  a  Heave  it — stone 

the - * - arose,”  and  there 

was  an  immediate  rush  of  the 
populace  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  where  there  were  fresh-laid 
granite  stones ;  but  a  movement  of 
the  whole  division,  and  the  capture  of 
the  ringleaders,  arrested  the  further 
progress  of  the  mob.  By  four 
o’clock  every  thing  was  tranquil, 
and  a  number  of  prisoners  had 
been  arrested. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  Cully,  the  policeman,  who  had 
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been  stabbed.  From  the  state  of 
political  feeling,  the  jury  seemed 
determined  to  justify  murder  on 
the  ground,  that  the  meeting  was 
legal,  or,  if  illegal,  had  not  been 
legally  dispersed.  The  inquest 
was  continued  for  several  days, 
and,  finally,  the  jury,  after  retiring 
for  nearly  three  hours,  returned 
the  following  verdict : — We  find 
a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicide 
on  these  grounds -that  no  Riot 
Act  was  read,  nor  any  proclamation 
advising  the  people  to  disperse  • 
that  the  Government  did  not  take 
the  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
the  meeting  from  assembling  ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  police  was 
ferocious,  brutal,  and  unprovoked 
by  the  people  ;  and  we,  moreover, 
express  our  anxious  hope,  that  the 
Government  will,  in  future,  take 
better  precautions  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  disgraceful 
transactions  in  this  metropolis.’’ 

Coroner. — Your  verdict  only 
traduces  the  police  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  You  are  not  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  in  justifying  the 
murder  of  this  man.  Were  the 
people  innocent  who  used  the 
murderous  weapons,  stilettos, 
bludgeons,  and  lances,  such  as  you 
have  seen? — -Foreman. — We  state 
in  our  verdict  on  what  grounds  we 
justify  the  homicide.  We  do  not 
traduce  the  police  nor  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  trust  that  our  verdict 
will  prevent  the  negligence  and 
misconduct  which  has  caused  the 
arms  and  heads  of  His  Majesty’s 
peaceable  subjects  to  be  broken.— 
Coroner. — Do  you  call  them  peace¬ 
able  subjects  ? — Foreman. — It  has 
been  proved  that  they  were  peace¬ 
able.  We  will  say  no  more.  Sir; 
record  our  verdict  or  dismiss  us. 
We  have  told  you.  Sir,  we  will 
not  alter  a  letter.  In  regard  to 
our  oaths  and  our  duty  to  our  God, 
Vol.  LXXV. 


our  country,  and  our  King,  we  can 
give  no  other  verdict.- — After  a 
consultation  of  some  length,  the 
coroner  directed  the  verdict  as 
originally  put  in  to  be  entered  on 
the  record.  The  depositions,  in¬ 
quisition,  and  record,  were  then 
completed  and  signed. 

The  Coroner  said,  “  Gentlemen, 
I  consider  your  verdict  disgraceful 
to  you  ;  but  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  attention  to  the  case/’ 

The  ,  Foreman,  bowing,  said, 
“  We  thank  you  Sir.” 

Hereupon  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  room,  which  was  crowded 
to  excess,  exclaimed,  “  Bravo, 
jurors,  you  have  done  your  duty 
nobly,  the  country  is  indebted  to 
you ;  ”  which  was  followed  by 
vociferous  cheering  in  the  room, 
re-echoed  with  prodigious  vehe¬ 
mence  by  the  crowds  outside.  As 
the  jury  withdrew,  numbers  of 
persons  pressed  forward,  and  shook 
each  of  them  eagerly  by  the  hand. 
In  the  streets,  as  they  passed,  they 
were  cheered  by  name,  wdiile  the 
police  wrere  hooted. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Soli¬ 
citor-General  moved  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  remove  the  inquisition  into 
that  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  verdict  quashed.  The 
verdict,  he  said,  was  bad  in  point 
of  lawx  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  Jury  had  arrived  was  not  only 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  given  in 
evidence,  but  directly  contrary  to 
those  facts.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
Jury  to  find  their  verdict  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  ;  and  an  inquisition 
ought  to  be  as  certain  as  an  in¬ 
dictment.  The  facts  proved  by 
this  inquisition,  so  far  from  justi¬ 
fying  the  Jury  in  finding  “  Justi¬ 
fiable  homicide,”  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  on  them  to  find  Wilful 
murder.”  They  found  that  Rob t. 
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Gulley,  being  a  constable  acting 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  was 
slain  by  a  person  unknown,  and 
the  reason  they  gave  for  finding 
that  the  person  unknown  was  not 
guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  that 
of  Justifiable  Homicide  was,  that 
no  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  no 
proclamation  was  made  ordering 
the  people  to  disperse.  The 
Court  granted  the  writ.  On  the 
inquisition  being  returned,  the 
Court,  on  the  motion  of  the  So¬ 
licitor  General,  at  once  quashed 
the  verdict  as  being  glaringly  in 
contradiction  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  George 
Fursey,  charged  with  being  the 
person  who  had  stabbed  Brookes 
and  Redmond,  two  of  the  police, 
was  brought  up  at  Bow-street. 
Brookes  stated. — I  am  a  serjeant  in 
the  C  division  of  police,  and  was 
on  duty  on  Monday,  the  i3th 
inst.,  at  about  3  o’clock,  on  the 
Calthorpe  Estate,  Gray’s-inn-road. 
I  was  at  the  head  of  my  division, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the 
open  ground.  The  mob  were 
approaching  towards  us.  The 
man  who  struck  me  was  at  the 
head  of  the  mob.  Ho  carried  an 
American  Hag  in  his  left  hand, 
and  kept  his  right  hand  down 
against  the  back  part  of  his 
thigh.  When  we  got  close  to  the 
mob.  Redwood  advanced  to  seize 
the  dag.  I  did  not  move  from 
my  place,  neither  did  I  raise  my 
truncheon  previous  to  this ;  but 
seeing  Redwood’s  object,  I  rushed 
forward  also  to  seize  the  colours, 
and  at  that  moment  the  man  who 
held  them  raised  his  right  hand, 
and  struck  me  on  the  left  side 
with  a  dagger.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  the  dagger  now  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  one  with  which  the 
prisoner  struck  me.  It  had 
brass  round  the  guard  as  this  has. 


On  being  struck  1  fell  back  a  few 
paces,  and  turned  again  on  hear¬ 
ing  Redwood  exclaim  that  he  was 
wounded.  I  saw  him  struggling 
with  the  man.  I  then  became 
faint,  and  walked  away.  I  saw 
the  man  by  whom  I  was  wounded 
in  custody  about  two  hours  after. 
Sir  F.  Roe. — “Should  you  know 
that  man  again  Y*  Witness.  — fC  I 
should,  your  Worship.”  Sir  F. 
Roe. —  Turn  round  and  look  at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
witness  immediately  identified 
the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  had 
stabbed  him.  —  Henry  Chance 
Redwood.  He  stated,  that  he 
was  a  private  in  the  C  division  of 
police,  and  was  with  his  division 
on  Monday  last,  about  3  o’clock, 
in  Calthorpe-street.  He  was  in 
front,  and  observed  the  prisoner 
at  the  head  of  the  mob,  holding 
the  American  colours  in  his  left 
hand.  He  went  forward  to  seize 
them,  and  heard  the  last  witness 
exclaim,  “  Oh  !  ”  Witness  said  to 
the  prisoner,  “  My  friend,  you 
must  give  me  up  those  colours.” 
He  replied,  “I  shan’t/’  or  “I 
won’t.”  Witness  then  told  him, 
if  he  did  not  give  them  up,  he 
would  take  them  from  him,  and 
immediately  seized  the  colours 
with  both  hands.  A  scuffle  then 
ensued,  and  instantly  witness  saw 
the  prisoner  raise  his  right  hand 
with  something  in  it  resembling  a 
blade,  about  6  or  8  inches  long, 
with  a  sharp  point.  Witness  then 
let  go  the  flag-staff,  and  put  up 
his  left  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow7, 
when  he  received  a  stab  between 
the  wrist  and  the  elbow  of  his 
left  arm.  He  let  go  the  colours 
immediately,  and,  with  his  right 
hand  seized  the  prisoner  by  the 
left  collar.  The  prisoner  ran 
towards  the  rear  of  the  division 
with  his  head  forwards,  but  wit- 
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ness  still  held  him  fast,  and,  in  the 
end,  being  faint  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  gave  the  prisoner  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Henry  Holland,  and  James 
Compton,  two  constables  of  his 
own  division.  He  never  lost  his 
hold  of  the  prisoner,  until  he 
gave  him  up  to  these  men.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
witness  saw  the  prisoner  in  cus¬ 
tody,  in  White- Hart-yard  livery- 
stables,  Gray’s-inn-road,  where  he 
identified  him.  The  prisoner,  when 
there,  denied  that  he  had  either 
had  the  dagger  or  the  colours  in 
his  possession,  but  soon  after  he 
admitted  having  had  the  colours. 
Other  witnesses  confirmed  the 
statement  of  the  two  officers,  and 
the  prisoner  was  committed  for 
trial.  He  was  not  convicted. 

25.  Funeral  of  Mr.  Kean. 
—  The  celebration  of  Mr.  Kean's 
obsequies  attracted  a  vast  assem¬ 
blage  of  people  to  Richmond,  and 


the  funeral  procession  was  swelled 
by  a  large  number  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
of  individuals  who  admired  his 
talents  as  an  actor,  and  lamented 
his  premature  death.  Nearly  all 
the  shops  in  the  village  were  closed 
during  the  passage  of  the  funeral 
procession  to  the  church.  At 
about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  coffin  was  placed  on  trestles 
in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Kean  died, 
and  until  2  o’clock  crowds  of 
anxious  spectators  continued  to 
pass  through ;  and  so  eager  were 
the  continually-increasing  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  solemn  spectacle,,  that 
it  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  the  doors  could  be  closed 
at  that  hour.  At  3  o’clock  the 
procession  moved  forward  to  the 
church  in  the  following  order;  — 


A  Page. 

Two  Beadles. 

Two  Mutes. 
Plume. 

The  Undertaker. 

A  Page, 

fl 

Mr.  Braham. 

Mr.  Macready.  £ 

w 

so 

Mr.  W.  Farren. 

THE  BODY. 

Mr.  Harley.  ^ 

i 

ft) 

W 

• 

Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Dunn.  ^ 

Supported  by 

Mr.  Alexander  Lee. 

Chief  Mourner, 
Mr.  Charles  Kean. 

Supported  by 

Mr.  S.  Knowles. 

The  following  gentlemen  and 
members  of  the  profession  also 
attended  as  mourners  :  —  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Duchez,  Mr.  Frank 
Phippen,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Car- 
pue,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Penlev, 
Mr.  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  J.  Vining,  Mr.  Wil- 
mott,  Mr.  O.  Smith,  Mr.  Bedford, 
Mr.  Younge,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Mr. 


Warde,  Mr.  Keeley,  Mr.  Abbott, 
Mr.  Wrench,  Mr.  F.  Vining,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Diddier,  Mr.  La- 
porte,  Mr.  Stansbury,  Mr.  Elton, 
Mr.  Duruset,  Mr.  F.  Matthews, 
Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Strickland,  Mr.  Balls,  Mr.  J.  An¬ 
derson,  and  Mr.  Brindal. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  nu¬ 
merous  cortege,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds,  consisting  of 
G  2 
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Members  of  the  Theatre- Royal  Drury-lane, 

Members  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-garden, 

Members  of  the  Theatre- Royal,  Hay  market. 

Members  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  English  Opera, 

Members  of  Sadler’s- wells. 

Members  of  the  City  Theatre, 

Members  of  the  Surrey  Theatre, 

Members  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre, 

Members  of  different  Professions, 


and  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Richmond,  closed  the  procession. 
On  arriving  at  the  church,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  read  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  Though  the 
church  was  crowded  to  excess,  the 
most  perfect  stillness  pervaded  it 
during  every  part  of  the  ceremony, 
which  was  conducted  with  due 
solemnity.  After  the  lesson  a 
requiem,  consisting  of  the  two 
psalms  to  Purcell’s  Chant  in  G 
minor,  was  sung.  Handel’s  anthem, 
“When  the  ear  heard  him,”  and 
the  chorus,  “  He  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,”  were  then  sung, 
and  the  body,  followed  by  the 
principal  mourners,  was  conveyed 
to  the  tomb,  where  the  last  rites 
were  solemnized.  On  the  return 
of  the  mourners  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  Handel’s  beautiful  com¬ 
position,  te  His  body  is  buried  in 
peace,  but  his  name  shall  live  for 
evermore,”  was  sung ;  and  the 
scene  closed  on  the  earthly  career 
of  this  great  actor. 


JUNE. 

1.  Fire. — About  half-past  4 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  lodging-house 
attached  to  Wood’s  Hotel,  Arun- 
del-street,  Panton-square,  Hay- 
market.  The  hotel  was  much 
frequented,  and  at  the  present 


time  it  was  so  full,  that  several 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  with 
their  families,  were  accommo¬ 
dated  at  the  lodging  -  house, 
with  which  there  was  a  com¬ 
munication,  opening  from  the 
stair-landing  of  the  hotel.  A 
police  constable,  who  was  on  duty 
in  Coven  try-court,  observed  smoke 
issuing  in  a  dense  body  from  the 
windows  of  the  destroyed  house, 
on  which  he  instantly  burst  open 
the  street  door ;  thus  giving  the 
alarm  to  several  of  the  inmates, 
who  had  barely  time  to  escape  from 
the  dames  with  their  lives.  The 
fire  was  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  apartment  of  a  Colonel  Bulow, 
a  German  baron,  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  was  dreadfully  burnt 
about  the  hands,  and  escaped  into 
the  street  in  almost  a  state  of 
nudity,  having  lost  all  his  wearing 
apparel,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
valuable  property  in  money,  &c. 
The  flames  spreading,  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Mr.  Nagle,  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  of  Mr.  Cape, 
a  Glasgow  merchant,  both  of  whom 
lost  their  lives.  Mr.  Nagle  was  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  royal  navy, 
and  had  married  within  the  last 
nine  months.  Mr.  Cape  left  a 
wife  and  three  young  children.  He 
was  a  young  man,  not  more  than 
‘29  years  of  age,  who  had  arrived 
in  London  a  few  days  back  from 
Glasgow,  and,  in  company  with  a 
friend  and  fellow-traveller,  was  to 
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Lave  taken  up  liis  abode  at  the 
John  O’Groats  Tavern,  in  Rupert- 
street,  Piccadilly.  On  his  arrival 
there,  all  the  beds  were  engaged, 
except  one,  which  he  insisted  on 
his  friend’s  accepting  ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Gregory, 
the  proprietor  of  the  tavern,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  Wood’s  Hotel. 
He  was  to  have  left  London  for 
Glasgow  on  Saturday  evening;  and 
on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Gregory 
informed  him  if  he  thought  he 
would  be  more  comfortable  at  his 
house  than  at  Wood’s,  a  gentleman 
having  left,  he  could  accommodate 
him  with  a  bed.  The  deceased 
considered  of  it,  and  observed,  that, 
as  he  was  to  leave  town  the  next 
evening,  he  would  put  up  with 
the  accommodation  he  had.  When 
the  alarm  of  fire  ”  was  given,  he 
rushed  down-stairs  from  his  bed 
and  reached  the  street;  but,  under 
the  impression  that  he  could  save 
his  property,  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  room.  He  had  reached 
the  first  floor,  and  there  fell  a 
victim  to  the  flames,  the  floor 
having  given  way.  Several  per¬ 
sons  slept  in  the  hotel ;  and  among 
them,  M.  Olivarez,  a  Portuguese 
merchant,  was  slightly  injured  by 
the  flames,  in  his  efforts  to  save 
his  wife  and  four  or  five  infant 
children,  in  which  he  fortunately 
succeeded.  All  the  other  inmates 
of  the  hotel  escaped  uninjured,  and 
the  building  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  saved  from  ruin  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  firemen,  who  arrested 
the  progoess  of  the  flames  towards 
it.  The  lodging-house  was  to¬ 
tally  demolished  in  a  very  short 
time,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  chiefly  composed  of 
wood  and  plaster. 

2.  Hurricane. — On  Tuesday, 
London  and  various  other  parts 
of  England  were  visited  by  one  of 


the  highest  storms  of  wind  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  month 
of  June.  On  land  its  effects  were 
very  severe ;  and,  in  some  places, 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  passengers 
could  keep  their  footing.  In 
Lambeth,  the  streets  were  strewn 
with  broken  tiles  and  pots,  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  house-tops  by  the 
wind.  In  Cotton-gardens,  near 
the  Speaker’s  house,  a  large  elm 
tree  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
fell  over  the  wall  into  the  Thames. 
The  storm  was  more  severely  felt 
on  the  river.  A  peter-boat,  con¬ 
taining  a  fisherman  and  a  boy,  was 
blown  over  in  Halfway  Reach,  be¬ 
tween  Gravesend  and  London;  and 
so  great  was  the  agitation  of  the 
water,  that  both  perished  before 
any  other  boat  could  approach 
them.  About  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  four  young  gentlemen, 
belonging  to  Westminster  school, 
were  sailing  up  the  river,  near 
Lambeth  stairs,  in  a  small  boat, 
■when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  cap¬ 
sized  the  boat,  and  they  were  all 
immersed  in  the  stream.  Three 
of  them  swam  towards  the  shore, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  water¬ 
men.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  fourth  was  taken 
out  of  the  water  by  means  of  drags ; 
all  attempts  to  restore  animation 
proved  fruitless.  Several  boats 
lying  under  the  arch  on  the  city 
side  of  Southwark-bridge  were 
blown  over,  and  much  damaged. 
A  great  many  ships  were  driven 
from  their  mooringsin  the  Pool,  and 
inj  ured.  As  a  woman  was  proceeding 
along  the  bank  of  the  Paddington- 
canal,  carrying  her  husband’s  din¬ 
ner  to  the  place  where  he  was  at 
work,  the  wind  suddenly  caught 
her  clothes  with  such  force  as  to 
urge  her  with  great  precipitancy 
down  the  shelving  bank  into  the 
water,  where  she  would  have 
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inevitably  been  drowned  but  for 
the  assistance  of  a  boatman.  About 
the  same  time  a  new  shop  front, 
at  the  corner  of  Northumberland- 
street  and  Paddington  -  street, 
Marylebone,  was  blown  into  the 
street,  the  panes  of  glass  flying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  the 
whole  being  completely  smashed 
to  pieces.  In  the  Regent’s-park, 
the  pathways  were  thickly  strewn 
with  small  branches  and  twigs 
blown  from  off  the  surrounding 
shrubberies,  and  the  whole  at  in¬ 
tervals  enveloped  in  dense  clouds 
of  dust,  mixed  with  leaves,  dried 
grass,  and  numberless  clusters  of  a 
small  yellow  insect  ;  the  latter 
settling  in  profusion  upon  the 
clothing  of  some  of  the  foot-passen¬ 
gers  :  whole  plots  of  plantations  of 
young  fruit  trees  were  prostrated 
to  the  earth,  and  many  of  the 
ornamental  shrubs  of  large  size 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots.  In 
Kensington-gardens  and  the  three 
parks  considerable  damage  was 
done.  Immense  limbs,  some  of 
the  largest  grown  timber,  were 
torn  oft*  and  blown  to  a  distance  of 
several  yards.  Between  11  and 
J2  o’clock,  a  lad  was  proceeding 
along  the  road  leading  from  the 
entrance  of  the  park  at  Hyde-park- 
corner  to  the  Serpentine  river, 
when  a  branch  of  one  ol  the  largest 
elm  trees  was  rent  from  the  trunk 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  was 
hurled  through  the  air  with  great 
velocity  to  the  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  yards,  and  was  falling  with 
tremendous  violence  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  spot  where  the 
boy  was,  when  he  avoided  the 
threatened  destruction  by  jumping 
on  one  side,  and  clearing  himself 
as  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Two 
girls,  aged  about  12  and  17,  were 
crushed  in  Hyde-park,  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree.  They  were  gathering 


up  boughs  of  trees  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  one  died  whilst 
being  conveyed  to  the  hospital ;  the 
other  died  shortly  after  her  arrival. 

At  Liverpool,  so  great  was  the 
swell  in  the  river,  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  steam-boats 
employed  at  the  ferries  could  land 
their  passengers  ;  and,  at  one  pe¬ 
riod,  all  communication  between 
the  Liverpool  and  the  Cheshire  side 
was  suspended.  Towards  evening 
the  storm  abated  :  but,  after  12 
o’clock  at  night,  it  resumed  its 
fury  with  tenfold  violence.  It  blew 
a  perfect  hurricane  until  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  in  its  course 
carried  desolation  through  gardens, 
orchards,  and  plantations.  Roots 
and  flowers  were  torn  from  the 
ground,  and  every  where  the  leaves 
and  fruit  were  reft  from  the  trees, 
blasting  the  fair  prospect  of  an 
abundant  supply.  On  Wednesday 
the  roads  and  lanes  had  all  the 
appearance  of  autumn,  for  they 
were  filled  with  leaves ;  the  trees  on 
each  side  indicating  October  rather 
than  June.  On  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey,  the  hurricane  acted 
as  an  extensive  blight  ;  the  trees 
were  all  blackened,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  looked  brown  and  withered. 
The  cabbages  were  entirely  uptorn. 
A  brigantine  was  driven  on  shore 
early  on  Wednesday  morning,  on 
the  sands  near  Bootle,  and  suffered 
some  damage.  Several  ships  were 
obliged  to  put  back  ;  while  others, 
several  of  which  had  sailed  at  day¬ 
light  on  Tuesday,  were  driven  on 
the  Lancashire  shore  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  From  Formby  to  the 
river  Lune,  the  beach  was  covered 
with  wrecks.  Amidst  the  general 
wreck,  the  floating-bath  did  not 
escape  ;  but,  having  made  her  way 
into  the  Prince’s  Dock  Basin,  she 
suffered  but  little  damage. 

4.  Steam  Boat.  —  On  the 
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morning  of  the  4th,  the  Benlomond 
steam-boat,  plying  between  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Stirling,  was  lost  by 
lire  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She 
sailed  about  9  a.  m.,  from  New- 
haven,  having  on  board  not  fewer 
than  220  passengers.  About  five 
minutes  after  she  had  left  the 
Chain-pier,  smoke  was  observed 
by  the  steward  to  issue  from  belli nd 
the  funnel.  The  alarm  having 
been  given,  she  bore  round  to  make 
for  the  Chain-pier,  and  also  hoisted 
a  signal  of  distress,  when,  very 
fortunately,  the  Lion  steam -packet, 
which  was  about  200  yards  a-head, 
came  to  her  assistance,  as  did  also 
the  Stirling  Castle,  which  was 
lying  at  the  Chain-pier.  Most  of 
the  luggage  was  saved,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it,  for  by  the  time  that 
the  last  of  the  passengers  were 
leaving  the  Benlomond,  the  fire 
was  blazing  12  or  15  feet  above 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  cap¬ 
tain  ran  the  vessel  ashore  opposite 
Caroline-park,  about  one  mile  west 
from  the  Chain-pier,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scuttling  it ;  but  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
that  before  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  the  whole  vessel,  behind 
the  paddle-beams,  was  burnt  close 
to  the  water,  and  this  too  in  Jess 
than  forty  minutes  after  she  had 
left  the  Chain-pier.  After  burning 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  hull  sunk 
with  the  mast  standing,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  The  fire  originated 
from  the  boilers  containing  too 
little  water,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  became  red  hot,  and 
ignited  the  wood. 

1 8.  Bottomry.  —  Admiralty 
Court. —  The  Orelia.— This  was 
an  action  on  a  bottomry  bond  given 
by  William  Hudson,  the  master  of 
the  Orelia,  bound  to  London,  to 
Mr,  Henry  Barlow,  at  the  Mau¬ 


ritius,  for  900/.  bearing  a  maritime 
interest  of  18  per  cent.  The 
owners,  as  well  as  the  master,  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  ship  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  full  demand  of 
the  bondholder.  It  appeared  that 
the  master  of  the  vessel  was  part 
owner,  but  had  mortgaged  his 
share  to  the  full  amount ;  that  he 
had  traded  between  Swan  River, 
Sourabaya,  and  the  Mauritius,  in 
the  years  1830  and  1831,  partly 
on  his  own  account ;  that  his 
consignees  at  the  Mauritius  were 
Thomson,  Pasmose,  and  Co.,  to 
whom  he  became  indebted  in  a 
balance  of  900  dollars,  besides  514 
dollars  due  to  Mr.  Edes  on  a 
bottomry  bond,  and  50/.  to  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Co. ;  that  the  vessel 
was  stopped  from  proceeding  on 
her  voyage  by  a  process  in  the 
court  at  the  Mauritius  till  the  two 
latter  sums  were  paid  ;  Thomson, 
Pasmore,  and  Co.,  holding,  as  con¬ 
signees,  a  cargo  of  rice  belonging 
to  the  master ;  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  w^as  inserted  by  Thomson 
and  Co.  in  the  Gazette  of  the  island, 
of  the  20th  May,  inviting  a  loan 
for  3,000  dollars  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ship;  that  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
casual  conversation,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  hearing  that  Captain  Hudson 
was  in  want  of  a  loan  on  bottomry, 
and  being  desirous  to  remit  money 
to  England,  by  advice  of  Mr. 
Cookney,  the  Procurator-General 
of  the  island,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
agreed  to  advance  900/.  (which 
Avas  more  than  the  sum  advertised 
for)  on  bottomry,  and  the  bond 
was  executed  without  any  inquiry 
made  by  the  lender  as  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  master. 

Dr.  Dodson,  on  the  part  of  the 
assignees  of  the  owners,  contended, 
that  the  vessel  was  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  require  an  advance  on 
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bottomry ;  that  the  master  was  not 
without  funds  and  credit;  that  the 
money  advanced  was  not  applied 
to  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship, 
but  to  the  purposes  of  the  master ; 
and  that  the  bondholder  had  not 
exercised  due  caution,  or  made 
proper  inquiries,  which  would  have 
disclosed  to  him  the  real  state  of 
the  case. 

The  King’s  Advocate  argued 
that  there  had  been  perfect  bona 
ffdes  on  the  part  of  the  bondholder; 
that  he  had  dealt  with  the  master, 
not  merely  in  his  capacity  of 
master,  but  as  part  owner ;  that 
although  he  might  have  been 
guilty  of  some  inadvertence  in  not 
consulting  the  consignees,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  they  had  in 
fact  held  out,  by  their  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  a  bottomry  bond  was 
necessary ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  vessel  not  being  able  to 
sail  till  the  accounts  of  the  master 
were  liquidated,  she  was  in  a 
condition  to  justify  an  advance  on 
bottomry. 

Sir  John  Nicholl  held,  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  bondholder  was  entitled 
to  no  priority  of  claim.  Mr. 
Barlow  had  not  exercised  that 
reasonable  degree  of  caution  which 
would  have  shown  that  the  master 
was  not  without  funds  or  credit, 
and  that  the  vessel  was  not  in 
want  of  those  necessary  repairs 
and  provisions  which  could  justify 
a  security  which  gave  the  lender  a 
priority  of  claim ;  and  if  he  had 
been  overcome  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Hudson — if  Hudson  had, 
as  he  stated  in  one  of  his  letters, 
swindled  him — the  loss  must  fall 
upon  him,  on  account  of  his  want 
of  caution.  Bottomry  bonds  were 
not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  remittance  to 
England.  He  directed  the  money 
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to  be  paid  out  of  the  registry  to 
the  assignees  of  the  owners. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  the 
Eliza.  The  vessel,  when  at  Van 
Diem  an’ s  Land,  was  chartered  by 
the  house  of  Kemp  and  Wilson  for 
a  voyage  to  London,  they  paying  the 
whole  sum,  1,200/.,  to  enable  the 
master  to  defray  all  charges  at  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  to  discharge  a 
bottomry  bond  at  the  Cape,  and  to 
put  the  ship  in  proper  condition 
for  the  voyage.  Just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  sailing,  the  master  took 
up  560/.  on  bottomry  of  another 
house.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
in  London,  suits  were  instituted 
for  wages  ;  the  ship  was  sold,  and 
the  sub-freight  earned  on  the 
voyage,  which  was  now  in  the 
registry,  was  claimed  by  the 
charterers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  bondholders  on  the  other. 

Sir  J.  Nicholl  said,  that  if  the 
question  lay  between  the  charterers 
and  the  owners,  the  claim  of  the 
former  would  be  preferable;  but 
the  bondholder  was  entitled  to  a 
preference  over  charterers  who  had 
advanced  the  freight.  The  validity 
of  the  hypothecation  was  not  dis¬ 
puted,  and  if  the  money  had  not 
been  advanced  (for  he  must  presume 
it  was  necessary),  the  ship  might 
have  lain  at  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
which  would  have  been  extremely 
injurious  to  the  charterers  as  well 
as  to  the  sub-shippers. 

19.  Libel. — Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer. — Hunt  v.  Rat  cliff c. — 
This  was  an  action  for  a  libel  on  the 
ex-member  for  Preston,  who  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  case.  The  defend¬ 
ant  was  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool 
Journal y  in  which  the  publication 
complained  of  appeared ;  and  he 
pleaded  the  general  issue.  The 
plaintiff  said,  he  had  been  returned 
in  two  successive  Parliaments  as 
member  for  Preston,  and  he  had 
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frequently  in  his  place  in  the  house 
stated  his  opinion,  that  the  Reform 
Bill  would  disappoint  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
would  not  produce  the  blessings 
expected  to  result  from  it,  and  he 
had  commented  freely  and  honestly 
upon  the  measures  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers.  This  conduct  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
ministerial  journals.  He  lost  his 
election  in  the  Parliament  following 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  consequence 
of  the  clause  depriving  the  house¬ 
holders  of  their  votes,  if  their  rates 
were  not  paid  by  a  certain  time. 
On  the  14th  of  December  last  the 
election  ended,  and  on  the  next 
day,  the  defendant  published  the 
libel  in  his  paper.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

Latest  News  ! — Preston,  Dec. 
14. — The  election  is  over.  Mr. 
Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Stanley  are 
returned ;  but  we  regret  to  state 
that  there  have  been  riots  and  loss 
of  life.  Mr.  Hunt  seeing  Counsellor 
Segrave  in  the  mob  pointed  him 
out,  saying  f  There  is  a  black 
sheep  !  '  The  mob  fell  upon  him, 
and  killed  him.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
his  nose  cut  off.  The  coroner’s 
inquest  returned  a  verdict  of  mur¬ 
der  against  him,  and  he  is  now  in 
custody.’' 

Mr.  F.  Pollock,  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  said,  that  the  libel  was  a  mere 
electioneering  squib,  which  ought 
not  to  be  scanned  too  severely, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  prove  malice  by  reading  other 
paragraphs  from  the  same  paper, 
he  had  a  right  to  infer  that  there 
Was  none. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  paragraph  was  a 
libel.  If,  indeed,  it  was  a  joke,  as 
the  defendant’s  counsel  had  treated 
it,  it  was  a  very  bad  joke ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
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would  lead  any  person  to  suppose 
it  was  meant  as  one.— -Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.  Damages  40,?. — A 
similar  verdict  was  returned  in  an 
action  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hunt 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  Globe 
and  Traveller,  for  copying  the 
paragraph . 

24.  Scientific  Meeting  at 
Cambridge.  —  On  the  24th  the 
British  Association  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Science  held  their  third 
annual  meeting  at  Cambridge, 
Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  consisted  of  nearly  800 
persons,  comprising  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  science  from 
every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
general  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  the  sectional 
meetings,  under  their  respective 
Vice-Presidents,  were  held  in  the 
extensive  range  of  apartments  be¬ 
hind  the  Senate-house.  The  first 
day  was  occupied  in  various  arrange¬ 
ments  and  preliminary  discourses, 
describing  the  objects  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  subsequent  days  in 
reading  papers  on  various  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects.  The  proceedings 
each  day  commenced  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  under  their  respective  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  the  whole  assembled 
together  in  the  Senate-house  at  1 
o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President ;  when  the  proceedings 
of  the  respective  sections  were 
reported,  and  followed  by  reading 
papers  upon  general  subjects.  The 
coup  d’ceil  of  the  Senate-house 
during  these  re-unions  was  particu¬ 
larly  imposing,  comprehending 
above  1,000  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  talent, 
and  accomplishments.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity*  College  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  400  members  of 
the  association  in  their  great  hall ; 
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the  Vice-Master,  Dr.  Brdwn,  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Northampton,  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  Lord  Morpeth.  The 
evening  passed  off  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  enthusiasm.  It  was 
a  splendid  sight  to  behold  400  of 
the  most  learned  and  enlightened 
men  in  the  empire,  together  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  science  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  all  united 
together  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  that  hall  where 
Newton,  Bacon,  Barrow,  and  other 
philosophers,  had  so  frequently 
met  before  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  evening  terminated  with  a 
display  of  fireworks  at  the  back  of 
King’s  College  gardens.  Thursday 
was  passed  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  doctors’  degrees  were  conferred 
on  Lords  Fitzwilliam  and  Morpeth, 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  &c.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St. 
John’s  College  gave  a  grand  dinner 
to  some  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tions.  The  whole  concluded  with 
a  grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music.  The  next  meeting 
was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

25.  Libel  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  —  King’s  Bench. 
Hex  v.  Phillips.  —  Sir  C.  We- 
therell  stated  the  case  for  the  pro¬ 
secution.  The  information  about 
to  be  tried  had  been  ordered  by 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  at  the 
instance  and  on  the  application  of 
the  illustrious  individual  above- 
mentioned,  against  the  defendant, 
for  the  publication  of  a  gross, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel 
upon  the  Royal  Duke ;  and  the 
question  for  the  jury  to  decide 
would  be,  whether  the  allegations 
in  that  information  were  sustained 


by  the  evidence.— In  the  month 
of  June,  1810,  a  valet  or  servant 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  named  Sellis, 
was  found  with  his  throat  cut 
in  a  bed-room  at  some  distance 
from  the  Royal  Duke’s  apart¬ 
ments  in  St.  James’s  -  palace  ; 
and  as  a  circumstance  of  that  sort 
of  course  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention,  a  minute  in¬ 
vestigation  of  it  immediately  took 
place.  The  coroner  summoned  a 
jury,  and  one  of  the  most  full  and 
minute  investigations  upon  record 
was  gone  into  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Sellis  had 
met  his  death.  The  result  was, 
the  returning  by  the  jury  of  a 
verdict  of  felo  cle  se  upon  the  body 
of  Sellis.  But,  after  the  transaction 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  there  were 
persons  sufficiently  evil-minded  to 
insinuate  that  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  himself  had  murdered 
Sellis.  From  that  time  until  the 
publication  of  the  book  in  which 
the  present  libels  were  contained, 
his  Royal  Highness  had  been  in¬ 
cessantly  made  the  victim  of  the 
scandalous  calumnies  of  some  ob¬ 
scure  slanderer  or  slanderers,  who, 
in  all  probability,  had  for  their 
motive  the  gratification  of  some 
private  object.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  these  rumours  assumed 
such  a  shape  in  the  columns  of 
a  paper  called  the  Independent 
Whig,”  that  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Ahcary  Gibbs,  thought 
it  fit  that  they  should  be  noticed; 
and  he  accordingly  filed  an  ex 
officio  information  against  that 
paper.  Neither  that  proceeding, 
however,  nor  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Sellis  and  the  present 
time,  had  satisfied  the  malignity 
of  the  private  and  personal  enemies 
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of  the  Royal  Duke,  or  those  of  the 
Royal  Family  in  general ;  for  in 
the  publication  which  he  (  Sir  C. 
Wetherell)  held  in  his  hands, 
those  rumours  were  once  more 
revived,  and  put  into,  certainly,  a 
most  plausible  shape.  That  pub¬ 
lication  came  out  in  the  month  of 
March,  1832,  and  was  entitled 

Authentic  Records  of  the  Royal 
Family  during  the  last  70  Years/' 
The  book  was  composed  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  malice,  and  the 
language  and  facts  adduced  showed 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
person  with  no  ordinary  talents 
and  powers,  the  libel  itself  being 
introduced  in  a  mode  evincing  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity.  The  case 
against  the  Royal  Duke,  as  upon 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  in¬ 
quest,  would  be  found  to  be  there 
stated  first ;  and  then  the  writer 
referred  to,  and  produced,  the  de¬ 
position  of  a  witness  not  examined 
on  that  inquest,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  if  he  had  been  ex¬ 
amined,  his  testimony  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  completely  alter¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  jury.  The 
learned  counsel  then  read  the 
following  passage  from  the  book  in 
question  :  — - 

“  The  memorable  year  1810  was 
ushered  in  under  distressing  and 
unsatisfactory  circumstances.  The 
Royal  Family  were  divided  among 
themselves,  and  every  branch 
seemed  to  have  a  separate  inter¬ 
est. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
truth  was  now  and  then  elicited. 
The  King  was  at  this  time  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  severe  attack  of  mental 
aberration ;  the  situation  of  the 
country,  his  children,  and  his  own 
peculiar  sorrows,  made  impressions 
on  his  mind  of  the  most  grievous 
description. 


“Alternate  gleams  and  clouds 
succeeded  each  other.  In  May  a 
new  and  indescribable  sensation 
was  excited  by  the  announcement 
of  an  attempt  to  murder  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke's  valet,  named  Sellis  ;  but  as 
faithful  historians,  we  give  the 
particulars  of  these  authenticated 
facts :  — 

‘‘Earlv  in  the  morning  of  June 
the  1st  an  inquiry  was  made  in 
the  Palace  (St.  James's)  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  individuals, 
then  presumed  to  have  escaped,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
mit  a  most  dreadful,  and  then  uu 
accountable  murder. 

At  an  early  hour  after  mid¬ 
night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  after  the  attendant, 
Neale,  had  served  Plis  Royal 
Highness  with  his  usual  drink 
for  the  night,  and  had  himself 
retired. 

c‘  About  half-past  two  o’clock 
Neale  was  awakened  out  of  his 
sleep  by  the  shrill  cries  of  some 
person  in  much  agony.  He  hastily 
arose,  and  proceeded  to  his  master’s 
bed-room,  on  entering  which  he 
saw  the  Duke,  in  an  apparent 
quiet  attitude,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  f  Neale,'  said 
the  Duke,  ‘  send  for  Sir  Henry 
FI al ford,  I  am  severely  wounded/ 
His  Royal  Highness  then  lay  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  would  not  per-* 
mit  any  of  his  wounds  to  be 
examined  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Halford.  The  temper  of 
the  Duke  was  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  any  questions  or  in¬ 
quiries,  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Henry 
arrived  every  person  left  the  room. 
When  Sir  Henry  had  finished  the 
examination  of  the  Royal  patient, 
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and  prescribed  the  suitable  restora¬ 
tives  for  his  immediate  use,  he 
retired,  and  the  servant  Neale  was 
ushered  into  the  Duke’s  presence. 
Before  we  enter  into  the  mystery 
of  this  disgraceful  transaction,  it 
is  our  imperative  duty  to  announce 
that  this  Neale  was  a  fellow- 
servant  with  Sellis,  and  that  they 
had  both  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  for  some  time.  A  short  time 
before  this  dreadful  catastrophe, 
the  Duke  had  been  surprised  in 
an  improper  and  unnatural  situa¬ 
tion  with  this  Neale  by  the  other 
servant,  Sellis,  and  exposure  was 
expected.  A  brother  of  the  Duke 
had  also  received  accommodation 
in  these  same  very  suitable  apart¬ 
ments,  and  had,  by  that  act,  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  from  any  public 
expression  upon  the  case,  or  op¬ 
portunity  to  punish  an  aggressor.” 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to 
allude  to  what  he  called  the  ^Cum¬ 
berland  Stratagem,”  which  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
supposition  that  the  Duke  had 
first  been  guilty  with  Neale  of  the 
crime  above  hinted  at,  which  was 
in  itself  a  sufficiently  horrible  im- 
putation  ;  that  then,  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  his  having  been 
seen  under  those  circumstances  by 
Sellis,  he  committed  tfie  murder; 
and  finally  endeavoured,  by  in¬ 
flicting  a  wound  upon  himself,  to 
induce  the  belief*  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  valet  had  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  Duke,  and  had  after¬ 
wards,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  his  attempt,  committed 
suicide.  The  learned  counsel  then 
said,  that  the  next  passage  which 
he  should  read  was  a  statement 
made  by  Sir  Everard  Home  of  the 
facts  which  came  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  eye,  and  which  the  author 
had,  in  pursuance  of  his  alleged 
desire  for  impartiality,  inserted,  at 


the  same  time  that  his  object  was 
evidently  not  to  give  it  full  credit. 
That  statement  was  as  follows  : — 
“  Much  pains  having  been  taken 
to  involve  in  mystery  the  murder 
of  Sellis,  the  late  servant  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  I  feel  it  a  public  duty 
to  record  the  circumstances  re¬ 
specting  it  that  came  within  my 
own  observation,  which  I  could 
not  do  while  the  propagators  of 
such  reports  were  before  a  public 
tribunal.  I  visited  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  upon  his  being  wound¬ 
ed,  and  found  my  way  from  the 
great  hall  to  his  apartment  by  the 
traces  of  blood  which  were  left 
on  the  passages  and  stair-case.  I 
found  him  upon  the  bed,  still 
bleeding,  his  shirt  deluged  in 
blood,  and  the  coloured  drapery 
above  the  pillow  sprinkled  with 
blood  from  a  wounded  artery, 
which  puts  on  an  appearance  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  those  who 
have  seen  it.  This  could  not  have 
happened  had  not  the  head  been 
lying  on  the  pillow  when  it 
was  wounded.  The  night-riband, 
which  was  wadded,  the  cap,  scalp, 
and  skull  were  obliquely  divided, 
so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  were  distinguishable. 
While  dressing  this  and  the  other 
wounds,  report  was  brought  that 
Sellis  was  wounded,  if  not  mur¬ 
dered.  His  Royal  Highness  desired 
me  to  go  to  him,  as  1  had  declared 
his  Royal  Highness  out  of  im¬ 
mediate  danger.  A  second  report 
came  that  Sellis  was  dead.  I  went 
to  his  apartment,  found  the  body 
lying  on  one  side  on  the  bed, 
without  coat  or  neck-cloth,  the 
throat  cut  so  effectually  that  he 
could  not  have  survived  above  a 
minute  or  two.  The  length  and 
direction  of  the  wound  were  such 
as  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  given 
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by  bis  own  band.  Any  struggle 
would  have  made  it  irregular. 
He  had  not  even  changed  bis 
position  ;  bis  bands  lay  as  they  do 
in  a  person  who  lias  fainted  ;  they 
bad  no  marks  of  violence  upon 
them  ;  bis  coat  bung  upon  a  chair, 
out  of  reach  of  blood  from  the  bed ; 
the  sleeve,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  was  sprinkled  with  blood, 
quite  dry,  evidently  from  awounded 
artery ;  and  from  such  kind  of 
sprinkling  the  arm  of  the  assassin 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could 
not  escape.  On  returning  to  the 
Duke,  I  found  the  doors  of  all  the 
state  apartments  bad  marks  of 
bloody  fingers  on  them.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  after  being  wound¬ 
ed,  could  not  have  gone  anywhere 
but  to  the  outer  doors  and  back 
again,  since  the  traces  of  blood  were 
confined  to  the  passages  from  the 
one  to  the  other/' 

u  Eve  hard  Home/’ 
The  learned  counsel,  after  having 
read  the  depositions,  &c.,  went  at 
considerable  length  into  a  contrast 
between  the  statement  of  Sir 
Everard  Home  and  the  deposition 
of  Joux,  upon  the  latter  of  which 
he  remarked,  that  the  writer  of 
the  libel  had  been  so  over-anxious 
to  make  use  of  this  supposed  depo¬ 
sition  of  Joux,  that  he  had  not 
even  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  dead,  but  had,  in  fact, 
supposed  that  he  was,  and  that  he 
would  not  therefore  be  able  to 
come  forward  and  disprove  the 
statement,  that  he  had  made  that 
deposition.  With  respect  to  the 
contrast  between  the  two  state¬ 
ments,  he  observed  that  it  appeared 
from  Sir  Everard’s,  that  the  wound 
upon  Sellis  was  self-inflicted,  and 
that,  from  its  nature,  he  could  not 
have  survived  two  minutes  after 
he  received  it  5  added  to  which, 
that  it  was  regular  in  its  shape. 


while,  if  it  had  been  given  during 
a  struggle,  it  must  have  been 
irregular.  It  was  true,  that  the 
u  faithful  historian/'  opposed  to 
the  statement  of  Sir  Everard  Home 
(a  man  of  rank  and  consequence, 
and  not  likely  to  swear  falsely) 
the  alleged  deposition  of  Joseph 
Joux;  but,  as  he  (Sir  C.  Wetherell) 
had  before  said,  if  that  individual 
were  allowed  to  be  examined,  he 
would  distinctly  deny,  not  only 
that  he  had  made  the  deposition, 
but  also  the  facts  stated  in  it. 
With  respect  to  the  allegation  in 
the  deposition,  that  the  then  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  to  assist  in  the 
affair,  he  would  only  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  a  statement  which  would  imply 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  sort  of  j)articej)s  criminis 
in  the  concealment  of  murder,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  exerted  undue 
influence,  the  jury  wrould  have 
come  to  a  very  different  verdict. 
The  deposition  also  stated,  that 
there  were  two  juries,  and  that  the 
first  one  was  unanimously  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and 
refused  to  return  a  verdict.  Nowr, 
he  should  prove  that  this  state¬ 
ment  was  false.  The  jury  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  due  course  (according  to 
an  express  provision  in  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.)  from  what  is  called 
the  verge  of  the  Palace,  without 
reference  to  who  the  parties  were. 

The  publication  of  the  book  was 
admitted,  and  a  copy  handed  in. 

The  learned  counsel  then  called 
the  following  witnesses : — Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stephenson.— On  the  1st  of 
June,  1810,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  morning,  I  went  to 
St.  James’s  Palace.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  on  his  bed,  and 
was  severely  wounded,  both  on  the 
head  and  hands.  Much  blood  was 
about  the  room  and  the  bed  of  the 
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Duke.  There  were  marks  of  blood 
on  both  the  doors.  The  wounds 
had  been  dressed  before  witness 
came.  Afterwards  went  into  the 
room  where  Sellis’s  body  was. 
There  were  four  rooms  between. 
Saw  the  body  quite  dead,  and 
there  was  blood  about  the  room. 
He  had  no  slippers  on.  His  cravat 
was  off,  and  his  head  was  nearly 
severed  from  his  body.  Found  the 
slippers  in  the  closet  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  with  the  scabbard  of 
a  sabre  and  a  three -parts- filled 
pint  bottle.  Remained  there  a 
considerable  time.  Was  not  ex¬ 
amined  at  the  inquest. 

Sir  Wathen  Waller. — Was  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  May,  1810. 
Remembers  the  circumstance  of 
the  Duke  being  wounded.  Sir 
Everard  Home  and  Sir  H.  FI al ford 
were  the  medical  men.  The  former 
is  dead,  and  the  latter  is,  at  this 
moment,  attending  the  funeral  of 
his  wife.  Witness  was  told  of  the 
state  of  the  Duke,  and  went  to  the 
Palace  ;  found  the  Duke  lying 
covered  with  blood,  and  did  not 
leave  him  till  he  was  recovered. 
Had  him  removed,  on  the  same 
day,  to  Carlton-house.  Was  in 
attendance  on  the  Duke  till  the 
4th  of  August,  and  never  slept  out 
of  the  House.  Frequently  saw  the 
wounds,  which  were  very  severe. 
They  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
unless  there  had  been  an  attempt, 
to  assassinate.  They  were  so  se- 
vere  that  the  Duke  could  not 
bear  the  scratching  of  a  pen  when 
witness  was  writing;  lie  even 
screamed  when  witness  touched 
the  bed-clothes.  Witness  could 
perceive,  through  the  wound  In 
the  head,  the  pulsation  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  coroner  on  the 
occasion. — Summoned  a  jury  to 
inquire  into  the  death  of  Sellis. 
Summoned  them  of  the  verge  of 


the  Palace,  but  not  of  the  Palace 
itself.  By  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  coroner  for  a  palace  is 
to  summon  within  the  verge.  Wit¬ 
ness  caused  persons  to  be  summoned 
unconnected  with  the  palace.  Mr. 
Francis  Place  was  foreman.  Wit¬ 
ness  had  not  summoned  a  prior 
incpiest.  There  was  no  previous 
jury  that  refused  to  give  a  verdict. 
The  inquest  was  held  at  the  palace, 
and  several  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined.  The  room  was  an  open 
court,  and  every  reporter  was 
allowed  to  attend.  Any  one  might 
enter  the  court,  and  there  were 
very  many  persons,  perhaps  50  or 
60,  coming  in  and  going  out. 
There  were  several  reporters  for 
the  press  who  took  notes.  The 
Duke  was  then  at  Carlton-house. 
The  jury  examined  the  Duke’s 
room,  as  also  Sellis’s  room.  Sel¬ 
lis  was  lying  on  the  bed.  The 
verdict  has  been  mislaid,  with  the 
other  papers.  Has  missed  them 
since  the  prosecution  against  the 
Independent  Whig.”  When  the 
jury  inspected  Sellis’s  room,  they 
examined  minutely  the  body.  It 
was  on  the  1st  of  June.  They  ex¬ 
amined  into  all  the  circumstances. 
Several  persons  were  examined 
before  the  jury,  such  as  were 
deemed  fit  and  proper  to  be  called. 
The  examination  was  decidedly 
full  and  complete.  Diligent  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  after  all  witnesses 
likely  to  be  material.  About  two 
hours  elapsed  before  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  their  verdict.  The  jury 
desired  witness  not  to  sum  up, 
as  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
verdict  of  felo  de  se. 

Francis  Place,  Esq.,  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  corroborated  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  last  witness  as  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  jury.  They  were 
selected  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
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the  marshal  going  over  the  list 
regularly.  One  only,  Mr.  Gray, 
the  grocer  to  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
was  connected  with  the  Royal 
family.  The  case  lasted  from  three 
in  the  afternoon  till  eleven  at 
night ;  17  witnesses  were  examined. 
Some  were  by  deposition,  but  those 
depositions  were  compared  with 
the  rooms,  and  the  occurrences 
attending  the  transaction.  That 
was  in  the  presence  of  four  re¬ 
porters  and  two  surgeons5  as  well 
as  of  two  other  gentlemen.  The 
jury  went  from  place  to  place  with 
the  witnesses,  and  compared  the 
rooms,  &c.,  with  their  statements. 

The  bed-hangings  appeared  to 
be  cut,  as  though  by  the  flourish 
of  a  sabre.  There  were  spirtings 
of  blood,  as  if  from  an  artery, 
along  that  part  of  the  room  by 
which  the  Duke  was  stated  to  have 
retired.  Witness  examined  the  body 
of  Sell  is,  and  there  w^as  no  other 
wound  except  the  one  in  the  neck. 
The  cravat  was  discovered  and  ex¬ 
amined,  and  it  was  found  to  have 
been  slit.  Went  to  the  closet 
wdiere  the  slippers  were  found, 
and  called  for  everything  witness 
thought  necessary  to  establish  the 
truth.  Examined  the  sword  and 
the  razor  the  latter  was  on  the 
left  side  of  the  bed,  and  the  man 
was  a  left-handed  man.  The  ver¬ 
dict  wasfelo  de  se ,  and  it  was  that 
of  15 j  but  one  (  Mr.  Noble  )  said, 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  man 
was  sane,  and  another,  Mr.  Evans, 
agreed  with  him.  These  two 
doubted  as  to  the  fact  of  sanity. 

Joseph  Joux. — -Was  servant  of 
his  Royal  Highness  at  the  time  in 
question.  Was  footman,  and  has 
since  been  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Belgium.  Has  seen  the 
book  and  the  alleged  deposition. 
Never  stated  what  is  contained  in 
that  deposition.  What  is  stated 


there  about  witness  is  false.  Never 
laid  a  sword  in  the  Duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber  as  stated.  Went  for  Sir 
H.  Halford.  Believes  Neale  first 
gave  the  alarm.  Did  not  see  the 
Duke  till  at  Carlton  Palace.  All 
that  is  in  the  supposed  deposi¬ 
tion  as  to  the  wounds  is  false. 
Witness  never  saw  them.  Never 
gave  any  deposition,  nor  was  ever 
asked.  Never  stated  what  is  alleged 
in  that  deposition  about  Lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland. — I  slept  in  my 
apartments  in  St.  James’s  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1810.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  a 
blow  on  my  head  ;  it  was  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning.  I 
had  been  the  evening  before  at  the 
Ancient  Concert.  The  blow  was 
struck  on  the  right  side  of  my 
head.  I  was  in  a  sort  of  half-sleep, 
and  my  first  impression  was,  that 
something  had  fallen  on  my  head. 
It  was  repeated.  One  of  them 
made  a  very  violent  incision  in  my 
head.  [[His  Royal  Highness  then 
exhibited  to  the  jury  that  part 
of  his  head  which  was  struck.]  It 
produced  an  immense  effusion  of 
blood.  I  did  not  see  by  what 
instrument  it  was  done.  There 
was  a  looking-glass  before  the  end 
of  the  bed,  by  which  I  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  sabre  in  the  air.  I 
made  a  dash  at  the  person,  and 
my  thumb  was  gashed  in  con¬ 
sequence.  [His  Royal  Highness 
exhibited  the  scar  of  the  wound  to 
the  jury.]  The  sword  was  17 
inches  long  and  3  broad.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  seized  the  sword. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  whether  I  was  attacked 
by  one  or  more  persons.  There 
was  no  light  burning  in  my  room. 
I  made  my  way  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  but,  in  order  to  get  to  my 
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servant’s  room,  I  had  to  go  through 
two  others.  While  going  from 
one  room  to  another,  I  received 
several  blows  and  wounds  from  the 
sword,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  I  received  the  cut  in  my  side. 
I  should  have  been  absolutely 
demolished,  had  not  the  doors 
received  some  of  the  blows  in¬ 
tended  for  my  own  person.  I 
sent  for  Sir  Henry  Halford  and 
for  Sir  Everard  Home  the  in¬ 
stant  I  got  down  stairs.  I  have 
applied  to  Sir  Henry  Halford  to 
attend,  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
domestic  calamity,  he  is  unable  to 
attend.  I  was,  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  removed  to  Carlton-house.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  danger  for  two 
months,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  August  that  I  was 
able  to  leave  the  house.  —  His 
Royal  Highness  was  then  asked 
whether  the  statements  in  the  libel 
were  false  or  true  ?  but,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said,  that  it  was  not 
matter  for  the  present  inquiry. 
The  Royal  Duke  had  already  made 
an  affidavit  of  denial,  and  the 
public  time  must  not  be  taken  up 
with  unnecessary  repetitions.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  then  asked 
whether  he  made  an  affidavit  on 
the  application  for  this  criminal 
information,  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  jury  immediately  found  the 
defendant,  Guilty. 

28.  Libel. — Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Guildhall.  Gobbet  t 
v. Lawson. — The  declaration  stated, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  been  elected 
member  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Oldham  in  this  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  defendant,  in¬ 
tending  to  prejudice  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  constituents,  and  in 
public  estimation,  published  of 
him  in  “The  Times”  newspaper 
that  he  was  an  uncertificated  bank- 
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rupt.  There  was  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  5  damages  100/. 


JULY. 

0.  Foreign  Marriages. — 
Arches  Court. — Swift  v.  Swift. 
— Sir  John  Nicholl  gave  sentence 
in  this  case,  which  was  a  suit  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  pro¬ 
moted  by  Mr.  Richard  William 
Swift,  and  met,  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Catherine  Kelly, 
his  alleged  wife,  by  a  plea  which 
converted  it  into  a  question  of 
nullity  of  marriage  ;  the  real  point 
at  issue  being  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  alleged  to  have  been 
solemnized  between  the  parties  at 
Rome,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1831. 
The  learned  judge  said,  the  history 
of  the  parties  was  shortly  this : — 
Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  daughter 
(natives  of  Ireland),  the  latter  a 
young  lady  of  19,  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  went  abroad, 
attended  by  a  male  and  female 
servant.  They  became  acquainted 
at  Florence  with  the  Countess  de 
Morlandi  and  her  family  (also  of 
Ireland)  ;  consisting  of  a  son  (Mr. 
Swift),  aged  23,  and  a  daughter, 
and  her  husband,  the  Chevalier  de 
Sodra.  A  degree  of  intimacy  took 
place  between  the  families,  which 
was  continued  at  Rome.  Proposals 
of  marriage  were  made  by  Mr. 
Swift  to  Miss  Kelly,  through  her 
mother,  and  civilly  declined  by  the 
latter.  The  refusal  did  not  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  attachment  between 
the  young  folks ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Miss  Kelly 
gave  any  pledge  to  agree  to  a  clan¬ 
destine  marriage  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  mother,  though  there 
was  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the 
words  si ;  Io  ti  prometio  la  mono  ; 
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Sunday  morning,  half-past  four. 
There  was  no  proof,  however, 
where  or  when  this  was  written. 
The  case  set  up  by  Miss  Kelly  was, 
that,  as  Mr.  Swift  pressed  her  for 
a  promise  to  marry  him  when  she 
came  of  age,  she  had  given  him 
that  paper.  Mr.  Swift  then  set 
about  procuring  a  clandestine 
marriage  to  be  solemnized  between 

o 

them.  The  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered  were,  first,  that  the 
parties  must  abjure  Protestantism 
and  become  Catholics  before  a 
marriage  could  take  place;  secondly, 
that  a  faculty  was  to  be  obtained 
to  authorise  a  single  priest  to  offi¬ 
ciate  as  parish  rector.  A  faculty 
and  licence  were,  however,  ob¬ 
tained;  and  the  Abbe  Lepri,  with 
Signors  Mazzio  and  Gregorio,  went 
to  the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Swift  and 
Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  daughter  re¬ 
sided,  about  10  or  11  o’clock  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  March,  with 
the  documents  for  the  abjuration 
and  marriage  prepared,  Mr.  Swift 
contrived  to  get  Miss  Kelly  up  to 
his  apartment,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  became  a 
good  Catholic  and  a  married 
woman,  whether  legally  or  not, 
was  tlie  question  for  the  Court  now 
to  decide  ;  and  in  order  to  decide 
this  point,  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
ceedings  must  he  examined.  That 
the  lady  was  privy  to  those  pre¬ 
liminary  proceedings  there  was  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  positively  that  she 
was  aware  that  she  was  going  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  sign  a 
formal  promise  to  marry  Mr.  Swift 
when  she  came  of  age.  Whether 
she  was  aware  that  she  was  to 
abjure  Protestantism,  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  be  indissolubly  married 
without  the  consent  of  her  mother 
and  guardian,  were  facts,  not 
Vol.  LXXV. 


proved  further  than  from  the  state¬ 
ments  given  of  what  passed  at  the 
time.  If,  in  order  to  render  the 
marriage  valid  according  to  the 
law  of  Rome,  she  must  have  be¬ 
come  a  Catholic,  it  was  quite 
monstrous  to  hold  that  Miss  Kelly 
became  a  real  and  sincere  Catholic, 
or  was  ever  any  other  than  a 
Protestant,  taking  all  to  have 
passed  as  the  witnesses  stated. 
The  same  observation  applied  to 
Mr.  Swift,  save  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  fraud  practised  on  the 
authorities  at  Rome  to  obtain  the 
licence.  This  important  point 
was,  therefore,  indisputable,  that 
neither  intended  to  become  a 
Catholic,  or  to  abjure  Protestant¬ 
ism.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
inquire  whether,  by  the  Roman 
law,  parties  who  were  Protestants, 
in  order  to  be  legally  and  validly 
married,  were  bound  to  become 
real  Catholics,  or  whether  a  mere 
formality  was  sufficient.  The 
learned  Judge  here  read  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mazzio,  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  marriage,  and 
agent  of  Mr.  Swift  in  procuring 
the  licence  and  faculty,  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  ilia  statements  were 
true,  be  (Mazzio)  was  duped  by 
the  falsehood  of  Mr.  Swift,  or  if 
h  knew  his  representations  ofhis 
sincerity  were  false  and  fraudulent, 
he  had  lent  himself  to  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  about  the  marriage.  The 
Abbe  Lepri  stated,  that  he  believed 
the  parties  sincere ;  but  he  added, 
that  ii  t lie  church  could  not  judge 

t!  o 

of  real  sincerity,  much  less  could 
he,  and  that  t lie  inference  he  drew 
from  exterior  acts  was  sufficient 
to  make  him  tranquil  before  God 
and  his  superior.  Still  lie  held  out 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a 
sincere  conversion.  According  to 
Lepri,  the  parties  were  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  observe 
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the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion.  It  such  an  oath  was  taken., 
it  was  a  profanation,  for  the  parties 
never  had  the  least  intention,  nor 
pretended  to  have  any  intention, 
to  observe  these  mysteries.  On 
the  evidence  of  the  three  witnesses 
to  the  alleged  marriage,  the  Court 
was  under  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
cluding  that  a  real  conversion  was 
necessary  to  render  a  marriage 
valid  according  to  the  general 
municipal  law  of  Rome.  If  the 
instruments  were  looked  at,  the 
Court  must  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion,  for  they  all  assumed 
that  the  parties  were  anxious  to 
renounce  the  heresies  of  the 
Anglican  sect,  and  prayed  to  have 
absolution,  and  to  he  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  mother 
church.  Every  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  being  obtained  upon  this 
representation,  it  was  for  the 
Court  to  consider  whether  they 
were  not  mere  nullities  even  by 
the  Roman  law  itself.  He  must 
presume,  that  the  cardinal  vicar 
must  have  been  imposed  upon,  and 
deceived  by  the  assurances  of 
Signor  Mazzio  and  Mr.  Swift,  or 
he  would  not  have  granted  a  faculty 
and  licence  to  receive  the  abjura¬ 
tion  and  to  solemnize  the  marriage 
of  a  young  lady,  a  minor,  without 
the  consent  of  her  mother.  The 
cardinal  vicar  might  be  eager 
enough  to  add  two  proselytes  to 
his  church,  and,  therefore,  might 
have  overlooked  some  formalities  ; 
but  he  must  have  been  imposed 
upon,  and  no  party  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  fraud  and 
wrong.  Mr.  Swift’s  witnesses  as 
to  the  law  of  Rome  proved  nothing, 
for  they  assumed  a  false  fact,  which 
went  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
case.  They  had  been  examined 
on  a  supposititious  case,  which 
assumed,  that  the  parties  were 


desirous  of  renouncing  Protestant¬ 
ism,  of  receiving  absolution,  and 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Their  opinion  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  parties 
really  wished  to  become  Catholics, 
and  that,  on  that  ground,  the 
cardinal  vicar  had  granted  a 
licence;  and  their  opinion  was,  that 
such  a  marriage  was  valid  according 
to  the  council  of  Trent.  But  did 
the  council  of  Trent  say,  that  if  a 
licence  had  been  obtained  by  a 
fraudulent  imposition  on  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  marriage 
was  good  and  valid  ?  No  such 
thing.  The  essential  condition  of 
the  dispensing  faculty  was,  that 
the  parties  should  be  sincere.  The 
learned  judge  then  read  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  lawyers  on  the  other 
side,  which  stated  that  a  simulated 
abjuration  vitiated  the  marriage, 
it  not  being  a  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  required  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  result  of  the  evidence 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  he  ob¬ 
served,  satisfactorily  showed  that 
the  representations  had  been  false 
and  colourable;  that,  consequently, 
the  licence  and  faculty  were  null, 
and  the  marriage  was  a  mere  pro¬ 
fanation  of  a  ceremony  accounted 
by  the  Roman  Church  a  sacrament. 
If  this  view  of  the  question  were 
correct,  the  other  part  of  the  case 
was  immaterial  ;  but  it  had  been 
urged  with  so  much  anxiety,  that 
the  Court  was  unwilling  to  pass  it 
over,  without  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it.  Mr.  Swift  had  asserted, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  alleged 
marriage,  and  subsequently,  lie 
had  been  admitted  to  this  lady’s 
lied,  which  she  had  positively  and 
solemnly  denied.  Whether  it  were 
the  fact  or  not,  the  validity  or  in¬ 
validity  of  the  marriage  was  not 
affected  by  it  ;  but  it  was  very 
natural  that  she  should  be  anxious 
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to  repel  the  assertion,  if  it  was  not 
true.  The  libel  alleged,  not  only 
that  Mr.  Swift  repeatedly  passed 
the  night  in  bed  with  Miss  Kelly, 
but  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
found  in  the  bed-chamber  by  Mrs. 
Kelly  herself  5  that,  at  Naples,  Miss 
Kelly  aided  him  in  ascending  the 
balcony  at  her  chamber  by  a  rope, 
and  that  this  was  seen  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Sodra,  who  acquainted 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  the  discovery. 
What  was  the  proof  of  all  these 
facts?  There  was  only  one  witness 
adduced,  the  Chevalier  de  Sodra, 
and  the  account  he  gave  was 
worthy  of  attention.  He  said  that 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Swift  to 
Naples  (yet  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  of  the  marriage),  that,  having 
a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Swift  clandes¬ 
tinely  visited  Miss  Kelly,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  out  one  night,  and  saw 
him  ascend  her  bed-chamber. 
This  was  a  very  extraordinary 
account,  and  to  be  received  with 
caution  on  the  credit  of  this  single 
witness.  But  Mrs.  Kelly  and  the 
servant  had  most  positively  nega¬ 
tived  it.  The  strongest  contradic¬ 
tion,  however,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Swift  himself,  whose  letter  to  Mrs. 
Kelly,  dated  at  Naples,  the  21st 
of  April,  though  it  went  through 
the  history  of  the  affair  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  disclosed  to 
her,  for  the  first  time,  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  made  no  allusion  to 
what  would  have  been  the  strongest 
argument  that  could  be  used  to 
her,  the  fact  of  their  cohabitation. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  expres¬ 
sions  in  one  letter  referred  to  her 
supposed  pregnancy;  but,  in  all  the 
letters,  there  was  not  one  word 
referring  to  Mrs.  Kelly’s  discovery 
of  Mr.  Swift  in  her  daughter’s  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Court  was  bound  to  take  these  as 
mere  inventions,  and  nothing  else, 


to  give  a  colour  to  the  alleged 
marriage.  But  Mr.  Swift  had 
reiterated  the  assertions  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  allegation ;  and  Mr.  de 
Sodra,  who  was  examined  upon 
this  allegation,  had  deposed,  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Swift  descend  from 
his  own  apartment  to  that  of  Miss 
Kelly,  in  his  shirt  and  pantaloons, 
at  a  period  prior  to  the  marriage, 
although  Mr.  Swift  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  anything  of  this 
ante-nuptial  intercourse.  Could 
the  Court  place  any  reliance  on 
this  statement  ?  There  was  no 
reason  to  give  any  sort  of  credit  to 
it ;  and  the  Court  was  bound  to 
consider  it  a  calumny  and  gross 
libel  on  the  character  of  this  young 
lady.  Several  letters  from  Miss 
Kelly  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Swift,  and  the  Court  had  been 
pressed  to  consider  them  carefully, 
as  applicable  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  Now,  he  had  carefully 
perused  these  letters,  and  he  could 
not  think  they  contained  any  proof 
of  the  fact.  They  certainly  proved 
that  this  young  lady  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  allowed  herself  to  contract 
a  warm  attachment  to  Mr.  Swift, 
and  that,  findingher  mother  averse, 
she  imprudently  carried  on  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with 
him.  Hut  that  was  the  utmost. 
He  had  read  the  letters  carefully, 
to  ascertain  whether  Miss  Kelly 
was  in  any  degree  privy  to  the 
prel  i  m  i  n  ary  proceed  i  n  gs  for  obtain  - 
ing  the  licence  and  secret  marriage, 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  proceedings,  or  that 
she  was  in  any  degree  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  to  get  the  licence  and 
abjuration.  That  she  used  the 
expression  of  your  little  wife  ” 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  a 
solemn  and  actual  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  but  rather  as  a 
jocular  expression  to  a  person  by 
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whom  she  was  addressed.  As  to 
the  letter  which  was  supposed  to 
allude  to  her  pregnancy,  lie  could 
not  think  that  the  Court  would  be 
warranted  in  drawing  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  it.  It  was  con¬ 

sistent  with  the  explanation  given 
in  Miss  Kelly’s  allegation,  that 
the  suffering  referred  to  was  not 
bodily,  but  mental  suffering — 

anxiety  of  mind  arising  from  fear 
of  h  er  mother’s  resentment.  The 
learned  Judge  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring  his  opinion,  that  the 

marriage  was  not  a  valid  marriage 
according  to  the  law  of  Rome,  on 
the  ground  that  the  parties  had 
not  renounced  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  ;  that  the  abjuration  was 

false  and  colourable  only ;  that, 
consequently,  the  licence,  which 
was  granted  on  the  supposition 
that  the  abjuration  was  sincere 
became  void,  and  that  the  marriage, 
which  is  held  by  the  law  of  Rome 
to  be  a  sacrament,  became  void 
also.  The  Court,  therefore,  pro¬ 
nounced  this  marriage  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  dismissed  Miss 
Kelly  from  the  suit ;  directing 
that  Mr.  Swift  should  pay  the 
costs. 

22.  York  Assizes. — Robert 
Robinson,  a  person  of  very  re¬ 
spectable  connexions,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  indicted  for  having,  on 
the  24th  of  June  last,  maliciously 
and  feloniously  shot  with  a  gun  at 
one  John  Pick,  at  Boston,  near 
Thorp  Arch,  in  this  county,  with 
intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
John  Pick.  Other  counts  in  the 
indictment  charged  the  intent  to 
be  to  maim,  to  disfigure,  to  disable, 
and  to  do  some  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  the  said  John  Pick. 

John  Pick,  18  years  old. — On 
the  24th  of  June  last  I  had  been 
playing  at  cricket  with  some  fellow- 
lads,  William  Mountain  was  one 


of  them.  After  we  gave  over,  I 
was  going  straight  through  the 
town  with  him  about  ten  o’clock. 
I  know  Mrs.  Cookson’s  house.  It 
is  next  to  Mrs.  Robinson’s,  the 
prisoner’s  mother.  The  houses 
have  gardens  in  front  of  them ; 
they  are  divided  by  some  trees  and 
some  shrubs  betwixt.  Persons  may 
see  through  some  places,  but  not 
where  we  were  standing.  When 
we  passed  Mrs.  Cookson’s  house 
the  prisoner  was  standing  at  the 
lane-end  which  leads  to  the  high 
road,  close  to  the  road.  I  saw 
something  down  by  his  side.  I 
could  not  tell  what  it  was.  I 
passed  him  about  a  yard  distant, 
but  neither  of  us  said  anything. 
There  are  servant-maids  at  Cook¬ 
son’s  ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  of 
them  at  that  time.  Mountain  and 
I  went  about  100  yards,  and  came 
back  the  same  way.  We  did  not 
see  the  prisoner  then.  We  went 
further  up,  and  returned  again. 
The  maids  were  then  at  Cookson’s 
scullery  window.  The  window  looks 
over  a  garden  and  down  the  street. 
We  went  to  the  maids,  and  the 
window  was  thrown  open  im¬ 
mediately.  We  both  then  went 
into  the  garden,  and  talked  to  the 
maids.  In  about  three  or  four 
minutes  we  heard  some  person 
turn  into  the  lane.  It  was  the 
prisoner.  We  could  not  see  him 
for  the  trees  till  he  got  within 
five  yards  of  us.  He  was  outside 
the  wall,  and  I  crouched  down  a 
little  under  the  wall,  about  two  or 
three  yards  from  him.  I  then  rose 
and  ran  away.  When  I  had  got 
about  four  yards,  he  said,  <c  Stop, 
if  you  don’t  I’ll  shoot  you,”  and 
something  else  that  I  did  not 
hear.  I  did  not  stop,  and  was 
making  to  the  front  gate,  when  lie 
said  something  else  that  I  did  not 
hear,,  and  instantly  fired,  I  was 
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about,  ten  yards  from  him.  I  was 
hit  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
on  the  back  and  arms.  I  went  on 
to  Mr.  Shepherd’s,  who  keeps 
the  Admiral  Hawke  public-house, 
about  100  yards  distant.  Robin¬ 
son  came  in  about  five  minutes 
after.  As  soon  as  1  saw  him,  I 
said,  “That  is  the  gentleman  that 
shot  me.”  Something  was  said 
to  him  by  some  person,  and  he 
answered,  a  You  may  take  me  ;  I 
will  stand  to  what  1  have  done.” 
1  thought  I  could  go  home,  but  I 
could  not  get  further  for  the 
weight  and  dizziness  I  had  in  my 
head.  A  Surgeon  came  and  did 
something  to  my  head.  It  was  a 
fine  moonlight  night.  After  I  was 
dressed  I  went  home. — On  his 
cross-examination,  he  said,  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  prisoner.  I 
Jived  within  a  mile  of  the  house 
for  a  year  nearly.  I  did  not  see 
or  hear  anybody  beside  myself  and 
Mountain  at  the  house  that  night. 
We  had  been  in  the  garden  about 
four  minutes.  I  heard  no  stones 
thrown  at  Mr.  Robinson’s  house. 
I  have  heard  say  that  James  Noble 
threw  stones.  He  had  not  been 
playing  with  us,  nor  did  I  see  him 
in  the  field.  I  had  seen  him  that 
night,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  we  went  to  the  window 
in  the  street,  and  not  far  from  the 
house.  William  Foster  was  with 
him.  I  saw  nobody  else  till  I  got 
to  the  Admiral  Hawke.  From  the 
time  we  went  to  the  window,  to 
the  time  I  was  shot,  was  about 
four  minutes.  A  person  standing 
where  the  prisoner  stood  might, 
perhaps,  have  seen  us  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  There  were  trees  in  full 
leaf.  The  maids  were  at  the  win¬ 
dow  when  we  went.  They  had 
no  light. 

William  Mountain  corroborated 
this  testimony.  When  the  pri¬ 


soner  threatened  to  shoot  if  they 
did  not  stop,  he  stepped  upon  the 
foot-path  and  stood  still.  He  saw 
the  prisoner  raise  the  gun  and 
fire,  and  then  he,  the  witness,  ran 
away. 

Mary  Powney. — Was  servant 
to  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  prisoner’s 
mother.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  witness 
was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Something  was  thrown 
at  the  kitchen  window  like  gravel. 
A  few  minutes  after  there  came  a 
stone  at  the  kitchen  door.  Pri¬ 
soner  was  then  in  the  front  sitting- 
room.  He  came  out,  and  asked 
what  the  noise  was.  Witness  said, 
it  was  something  coming  against 
the  door.  He  went  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  said,  he  heard  some- 
body  run  away,  and  if  they  came 
again,  he  would  fix  them.  He 
then  went  into  the  parlour  and 
shut  the  door.  Witness  fastened 
the  house  up,  and  went  to  bed. 
Just  as  she  got  into  bed  another 
stone  came  at  the  door  with  a 
great  noise.  Prisoner’s  lodging 
room  is  under  witness’s.  He  went 
up-stairs  to  a  corner,  where  he 
had  just  put  a  gun.  Tie  did  not 
go  very  fast.  Witness  heard  him 
open  the  front  door,  and,  soon  after 
she  heard  the  gun  go  off,  somebody 
cried  out  ff  Oh,  dear  !”  Witness 
saw  the  gun  on  the  stair-case 
about  two  hours  before  this.  The 
gun  was  loaded.  The  prisoner  had 
been  shooting  some  sparrows  in 
the  garden  ;  and  when  he  put  it 
away,  told  witness  to  be  sure  not 
to  meddle  with  it  for  it  was 
loaded. 

Several  other  witnesses  were 
called,  who  spoke  to  the  prosecutor 
coming  to  the  Admiral  Hawke, 
and  to  the  prisoner  coming  there. 
One  swore,  that  the  prisoner  spoke 
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in  a  very  improper  manner,  and 
said,  it  witness  was  there.,  he  would 
do  it  again ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  agreed  that  the  prisoner 
expressed  great  regret  and  anxiety, 
and  desired  that  a  surgeon  might 
be  sent  for,  and  directed  the  land¬ 
lord  to  do  whatever  was  needful 
for  the  prosecutor.  The  sur¬ 
geon  who  attended  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  said,  he  was  never  in  danger, 
but  was  very  feverish  for  some 
time.  Several  shots  had  been 
extracted  from  the  head.  They 
were  very  small  sparrow-shot. 
Those  in  the  back  were  too  deep  to 
be  extracted  without  making  deep 
incisions ;  and  they  would  not 
occasion  any  serious  inconvenience 
where  they  were.  One  shot  also 
still  remained  in  the  right  jaw. 

The  prisoner’s  mother  and  aunt 
also  corroborated  the  statement 
of  Mary  Powney  as  to  the  re¬ 
peated  alarm  by  throwing  of 
stones;  and  several  persons,  of 
great  respectability,  appeared  to 
speak  to  the  prisoner’s  character 
and  temper  for  humanity  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  disposition. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up  the 
case  to  the  jury,  told  them,  that  if 
they  thought  the  prisoner  bred 
with  the  intent  to  kill  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  in  that  case,  the  pro¬ 
secutor  had  died,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  murder.  If  they 
thought  he  fired  with  any  of  the 
other  intents  expressed  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  they  would  find  him 
guilty  accordingly.  If  they  thought 
his  only  intention  was  to  frighten 
the  prosecutor,  they  would  acquit 
him. 

The  jury  retired  a  short  time, 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  of. 
Not  Guilty. 

24.  Murder.  —  Bedford.  — 
Thomas  Crawley,  aged  32,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 


Joseph  Adams,  at  Luton,  on  the 
7th  of  April  last,  by  giving  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  club.  It 
appeared  that  both  the  prisoner 
and  the  deceased  had  formerly  lived 
at  Luton,  but  the  latter  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  residing  at 
Kingsburn-green,  three  miles  from 
Luton ;  and  the  prisoner  had  gone 
to  live  at  Watford,  in  Hertford¬ 
shire.  The  deceased  was  in  the 
occasional  habit  of  walking  to 
Luton  church  on  a  Sunday  :  and, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  which  was 
Easter-day,  he  left  Kingsburn  for 
that  purpose,  about  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  He  was  75  years 
old,  and  extremely  feeble.  About 
two  miles  from  Luton  is  an  inn 
called  the  Gibraltar,  and  near  that 
place  a  Mrs.  Newman,  'who  was 
going  from  Luton,  met  the  de¬ 
ceased  walking  towards  Luton,  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  about  50  yards 
behind  him  were  the  prisoner  and 
his  son.  The  son  had  on  a  “slip” 
shoe,  and  a  common  high-low,  and 
the  prisoner,  who  was  carrying 
the  boy’s  other  high-low,  observed 
to  Mrs.  Newman,  that  it  hurt  his 
son’s  foot,  and  lie  was  forced  to 
wear  an  easy  shoe.  At  this  time 
neither  the  prisoner  nor  his  son 
had  a  stick.  About  half  a  mile 
nearer  to  Luton,  two  persons 
named  Peach  met  the  prisoner 
and  his  son,  and  the  deceased  was 
about  200  yards  behind  him  ;  all 
three  were  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  prisoner  had,  at  that 
time,  a  short  fresh  hazelstick  in 
his  hand.  In  like  manner  they 
were  met  by  other  persons  still 
nearer  to  Luton,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  saw  tiie  prisoner  alone, 
near  a  place  called  Biggs’s  Shed, 
the  boy  not  being  with  him,  but 
the  deceased  being  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  him.  This  was  at  half¬ 
past  nine,  o’clock,  and  in  a  quarter 
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of  ;in  hour  from  that  time,  the 
deceased  was  discovered  sitting  on 
the  bank  opposite  Biggs’s  Shed, 
with  his  head  frightfully  cut  and 
fractured,  and  his  eye  forced  from 
its  socket;  a  very  large  quantity 
of  blood  was  lying  beside  him. 
H  e  was  put  into  a  cart  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  brother’s  house,  where 
he  lingered  48  hours  and  then 
died.  About  200  yards  from  the 
bank  where  the  deceased  was  found 
bleeding,  a  hazel  club  was  dis¬ 
covered,  having  blood  still  wet 
upon  it,  and,  in  the  road  opposite 
to  the  place  where  this  club  lay, 
there  were  several  drops  of  blood. 
In  about  an  hour,  the  prisoner  and 
his  son  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  their  shoes  were  taken  from 
their  feet.  The  shoes  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  were  nailed  and  ironed  in 
a  most  peculiar  and  remarkable 
manner;  and  within  12  inches 
of  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was 
found  sitting,  most  distinct  prints 
of  the  footmarks  of  the  prisoner 
were  discovered.  The  print  of  the 
right  foot  was  very  deep,  as  if 
some  great  exertion  had  been  used 
at  that  spot  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged.  On  further  search, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  prisoner 
had  joined  his  son  in  an  opposite 
held  called  “  Thompson’s  field  ” 
which  was  40  or  50  yards  from 
the  place  where  the  bloody  club 
was  found.  Their  steps  were  traced 
over  five  other  fields  (where  there 
were  no  public  paths)  into  a  road, 
and  then,  after  being  lost  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  impressions 
were  again  taken  up,  and  traced  for 
half  a  mile,  in  a  direction  and  near 
to  a  place  called  a  Donky-halh” 
In  this  road  the  steps  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  were  observed  to  diverge  a 
little  from  the  line  he  was  pursuing, 
and  to  bend  towards  a  tree ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  tree  the  constable. 


on  the  following  morning,  found  a 
watch  wrapped  up  in  part  of  an 
old  handkerchief,  and  buried  in 
some  recently  disturbed  earth. 

ml  m 

This  watch  was  proved,  by  a  niece 
of  the  deceased,  to  have  belonged 
to  him,  and  the  handkerchief  to 
the  prisoner.  At  Donky-hall,  ’ 
the  prisoner  having  asked  some 
questions  respecting  his  father, 
begged  for  some  cokl  water  for  his 
son,  which  was  furnished,  and 
they  then  pursued  their  way,  and 
were  apprehended  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  search  having  been 
made.  Air.  Austin,  a  gentleman 
residing  at  Luton,  took  the  bloody 
hazel  club  winch  bad  been  found 
near  the  bank  where  the  deceased 
was  discovered  sitting,  and  went 
down  the  road  along  which  the 
prisoner  had  come,  to  see  if  he 
could  find  from  whence  it  had 
been  cut.  About  midway  between 

mt 

that  spot  and  the  Gibraltar,  Mr. 
Austin  observed  some  footmarks  in 
in  a  held,  through  a  gate,  and  on 
comparing  the  shoes  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  with  these  impressions,  he 
found  them  to  correspond  in  the 
minutest  particulars.  Those  marks 
continued  for  GO  or  70  yards,  when 
they  stopped,  and,  on  diligently 
searching  the  spot,  Mr.  Austin 
discovered  the  very  hazel  tree  from 
which  the  bloody  club  had  been 
cut ;  the  cuts  were  quite  fresh, 
and  the  mould  about  the  root 
of  the  tree  had  been  very  recently 
disturbed.  He  bad  the  roots  of 
the  tree  dug  up  ;  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  court :  and  the  dub 
was  found,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
have  been  obtained  from  that 
tree.  Near  this  spot,  but  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gibraltar,  a  newly 
cut  horn-beam  stick  was  found ; 
and  this  was  proved  to  have  been 
cut  very  recently  before  from  a 
tree  on  the  road-sick?.  A  knife 
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was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
prisoner  when  he  was  apprehended. 
So  far  the  evidence  was  entirely 
circumstantial.  But  the  son  of  the 
prisoner  was  examined,  being 
cautioned  by  the  learned  Judge 
not  to  say  anything  which  might, 
in  any  degree,  tend  to  criminate 
himself.  lie  stated  as  follows:— 
He  is  about  32  years  old,  and,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  he  and  his  father 
left  home  to  go  to  Luton  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  grandfather. 
They  passed  by  the  Gibraltar,  the 
son  having  one  of  his  own  shoes  in 
his  hand,  in  consequence  of  its 
hurting  him.  When  they  got  near 
the  Gibraltar,  they  saw  “  the  old 
man  ”  (  the  deceased  )  on  the  road 
before  them.  The  prisoner  had 
at  that  time  no  stick,  but  he 
shortly  afterwards  cut  one  (the 
horn-beam  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  ),  which,  however,  he,  al¬ 
most  immediately  afterwards,  threw 
away  The  prisoner  then  got  over 
a  ga.  ,  .ad  after  walking  some 
distance  alongside  a  spinney,  he 
came  back  to  his  son  with  another 
and  a  much  heavier  stick  in  his 
hand;  this  was  the  hazel  club. 
They  then  continued  their  journey ; 
and  when  they  had  gotten  nearly 
to  Biggs’s  Shed,  the  prisoner  told 
him  to  go  through  the  gap  in 
Thompson’s  field,  and  wait  for  him 
till  he  came;  the  old  man  was,  at 
this  time,  a  few  yards  on  before 
them,  and  was  nearly  opposite  to 
the  shed.  The  prisoner  had  the 
hazel  club  with  him  then,  but,  upon 
his  rejoining  his  son  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  had  it  not;  he  went 
into  Thompson’s  field,  where  his 
son  was,  and  the  point  at  which 
he  entered  it  was  about  30  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  club  was 
afterwards  discovered  wet  with 
blood.  The  prisoner  then  tucked 
up  his  smock  frock,  and  he  and  his 


son  went  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  traced  by  the  witnesses. — 
Mr.  Waller,  the  surgeon  who  at¬ 
tended  the  deceased,  proved  that  he 
died  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
produced  by  the  blow  and  the 
wound  on  his  head,  and  stated, 
that  such  blow  must  have  been 
given  by  a  blunt  instrument,  and 
that  the  hazel  club  would  have 
inflicted  the  injury. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  con¬ 
sultation,  and  an  examination  of 
the  prisoner’s  shoes,  found  him 
Guilty,  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  and  accordingly  ordered 
for  execution. 

25.  White boyism  in  Ireland. 
—  At  the  Kilkenny  Assizes,  John 
M’Donnell,  Michael  Bradley,  Den¬ 
nis  Brennan,  and  Michael  Cant¬ 
well,  were  placed  on  their  trial, 
charged  with  assaulting  the  house 
of  James  Neill  on  the  21st  of 
November,  and  firing  shots,  &e. 

Mr.  Scott,  king’s  counsel,  stated 
the  case  for  the  crown.  He  said, 
it  would  appear  that  a  party  of  the 
Whitefeet  received  countenance 
and  encouragement  from  persons 
in  a  rank  of  life  superior  to  their 
own,  and  who  wanted  courage 
openly  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
guilty  doings  of  persons  engaged 
in  such  confederacies.  This  gang 
went  to  a  person  of  respectable 
rank  in  life,  and  stipulated  with 
him  for  the  use  of  fire  arms  ;  that 
person  agreed  to  lend  them,  but 
said,  that  if  his  wife  knew  of  it,  he 
could  not  stand  the  house. 

Martin  Cavanagh,  a  sturdy- 
looking  villain,  was  the  first  wit¬ 
ness,  and  came  forward  as  an  ap¬ 
prover.  He  stated,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  November,  he 
and  his  parly,  consisting  of  a  large 
number,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Purcell,  who  keeps  a  bakery  and 
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brewery :  four  went  in  and  asked 
Purcell  for  the  loan  of  Ids  arms,  as 
they  were  going  to  beat  Neill,  to 
make  him  give  up  his  land 3  and  if 
Neill  refused,  they  were  determined 
to  shoot  him.  They  got  from 
Purcell  a  blunderbuss  and  a  pistol. 
Purcell  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  lent  his  arms  to  a 
man,  who  returned  them  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  at  variance  for 
a  week;  but  he  should  now  lend 
them,  lest  they  should  meet  the 
police  and  not  have  arms  enough 
to  attack  them.  Purcell  stipulated, 
however,  that  the  arms  should  be 
returned  during  the  night,  and  he 
should  leave  his  man,  Philip  Byrne, 
to  receive  them.  The  witness  then 
stated,  that  the  party  left  Purcell’s, 
loaded  their  arms,  and  called  at 
various  places  on  their  way  to 
Neill’s,  near  which  they  met  a 
man  named  Andrew  Brennan, 
whom  they  beat  and  swore  to 
secrecy,  as  the  police  were  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  when  they 
reached  Neill  s.  They  called  out, 
but  got  no  answer,  when  James 
and  Michael  Bradley  broke  in  the 
door  with  a  large  stone.  Witness 
burst  in  the  door  of  Neill’s  bed¬ 
room.  They  found  him  sitting  in 
bed.  Witness  had  a  candle  lighted, 
and  took  from  the  head  of  the  bed 
a  pistol  and  gun.  They  took  Neill 
out  of  the  bed,  and  beat  him  “very 
hard;”  they  dragged  him  about 
by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Witness 
gave  him  a  punch  of  the  hut-end 
of  a  gun,  and  James  Bradley  gave 
him  a  blow  of  a  pistol.  James 
Bradley,  “the  captain,”  swore 
Neill  to  leave  the  house  and  place 
after  a  certain  number  of  days. 
They  searched  for  Neill’s  title- 
deeds  in  his  trunk  to  burn  them. 
When  they  returned  to  Purcell's, 


they  met  Philip  Byrne  at  the 
brewery  gates,  and  gave  him  the 
blunderbuss,  but  could  not  say 
whether  they  gave  him  the  pistol. 
The  party  then  dispersed. 

On  his  cross-examination  the 
witness  displayed  the  most  heart¬ 
less  depravity.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  present  at  a 
murder — that  he  had  been  tried 
and  transported  ;  he  thought  he 
could  sleep  well,  if  his  hands  were 
imbrued  in  innocent  blood ;  had 
rather  kill  20  men  than  take  a 
false  oath.  If  a  man  took  a  false 
oath,  he  never  could  repent ;  but 
if  he  committed  murder,  he  might 
repent ;  he  w7ould  not  act  as  a 
hangman  for  IOC)/. ;  he  would  not 
put  a  rope  round  a  man’s  neck ; 
but  he  would  shed  the  blood  or 
blow7  the  brains  out  of  an  innocent 
man  ;  had  rather  do  that  than  put 
a  rope  round  a  man  convicted  of 
murder. 

Byrne,  Mr.  Purcell’s  sei-  ;t, 
proved  that  the  fire-arms  had  been 
returned. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
an  alibi ,  and  some  respectable  per¬ 
sons  gave  the  prisoners  a  good 
character  up  to  the  time  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty;  and  the  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

26.  D  UE  LLING. — E  XE  TE  R. 

Sir  John  Jeffcott  was  charged  with 
having  unlawfully,  feloniously,  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  inflicted 
a  wound  upon  Peter  Hennis,  M.  D., 
on  the  10th  of  May  last,  with 
a  leaden  bullet,  of  which  wound 
he  afterw  ards  died  :  and  Charles 
Milford,  Robert  Holland,  and 
George  Anthony  Halstead,  were 
charged  with  being  present,  aid¬ 
ing  and  assisting  him.  Sir  John 
Jeffcott,  who  had  not  been  appre¬ 
hended,  had  killed  Dr.  Hennis  in 
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a  duel.  The  prisoners  had  been 
the  seconds.  The  dispute  bad 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  Dr  Hennis 
having  said,  or  being  supposed  to 
have  said,  something  injurious  to 
Sir  John  JefFcott,  a  judge  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

John  Corficld  Irving  said,  he 
saw  Dr.  Hennis  on  the  10th 
of  May,  about  half-past  12 
in  the  morning,  near  the  Old 
London  Inn.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
lie  wrote  a  declaration.  I  called 
on  Sir  John  JefFcott  a  little  after 
half-past  12  o'clock.  He  was  not 
in.  I  went  into  the  Cathedral 
and  saw  him.  I  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  congratulated  him  on  Ids 
knighthood.  1  told  him  1  had 
come  to  him  from  Dr.  Hennis, 
upon  which  he  quickly  turned 
round,  and  asked  if  I  came  as  Dr. 
Hennis’s  friend.  In  consequence 
of  what  he  said  I  saw  Mr.  Milford, 
who  was  standing  close  to  Sir 
John.  We  walked  away  together 
from  Sir  John  JefFcott,  and  I  either 
read  to  him  or  showed  him  this 
paper.  I  said  I  trusted  it  was 
sufhciently  satisfactory  to  convince 
Sir  John  JefFcott,  that  Dr.  Hennis 
had  never  made  use  of  the  words 
in  the  meaning  imputed  to  him, 
or  that  I  trusted  it  was  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  induce  Sir  John  to 
retract  the  expressions  he  had 
made  use  of  towards  Hr.  Hennis 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Milford  said, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Dr.  Hennis  and  Sir 
John  in  the  morning,  but  that, 
during  that  interview.  Dr.  Hennis 
had  admitted  the  words  imputed 
to  him,  upon  which  Sir  John 
JefFcott  had  used  the  words 
“calumniating  scoundrel.”  I  told 
Mr.  Milford  I  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Hennis  to  deny  most  unequivocally 
that  he  had  made  use  of  the  words 
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in  the  meaning  imputed  to  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Hennis  had 
taken  an  opportunity  of  asking  a 
member  of  a  respectable  family  if 
the  reports  circulated  in  Exeter 
were  true.  The  party  said  they 
were  not  true,  and  that  Sir  J. 
JefFcott  had  acted  most  honourably. 
Mr.  Milford  replied,  that  the 
words  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Hennis 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  by 
Mr.  Holland,  and  he  showed  me 
the  copy  of  a  letter  writen  by  Sir 
J.  JefFcott  to  Dr.  Hennis  on  the 
subject.  This  is  the  letter,  of  which 
I  saw  the  copy  : — 

“  Street’s  Clarence  Hotel, 
May  10. 

ct  Sir, — In  a  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  of  character  and  re¬ 
spectability,  and  I  believe  hitherto 
of  unquestionable  veracity,  I  was 
last  night,  to  my  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  informed  that  you  had,  about 
three  months  ago,  stated  to  my 
informant,  that  the  reason  why 
a  certain  affair,  in  which  the  name 
of  a  most  respectable  family  is 
involved,  to  whom  I  need  not  more 
particularly  allude,  was  broken  off, 
was,  that  1  had  given  that  family 
a  false  statement  of  my  pretensions; 
that  I  had,  among  other  things, 
asserted  I  had  a  vote  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  which,  in  your 
opinion,  I  had  no  more  than  you 
had,  meaning,  ip*  ■esume,  that  1 
had  no  vote,  and  that  I  had  stated 
what  was  not  true,  and  that  you 
considered  that  I  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  adventurer.  1  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  a  person  holding  the 
station  in  society  that  you  do,  or 
that  any  man  who  ought,  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  education,  to  be  a 
gentleman,  could  have  gone  so 
gratuitously  out  of  his  way  to 
traduce  the  character  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  behind  his  back,  particularly 
when  that  individual  was  your 
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countryman,  to  whom  to  his  face 
you  had  made  professions,  if  not  of 
friendship,  at  least  of  cordiality 
and  goodwill,  and  whose  only 
previous  intercourse  with  you  was 
consulting  you  professionally  in 
the  first  instance,  and  meeting  you 

afterwards  once  or  twice  when  you 

• 

called  professionally  at  the  house 
of  his  friends.  You  will  therefore, 
I  feel  satisfied,  see  the  propriety, 
from  regard  to  your  own  character, 
of  coming  at  once  to  an  explicit 
understanding  upon  the  subject  of 
this  letter,  and  stating  to  me 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  use  the 
expressions  attributed  to  you.  If 
you  did  not,  you  cannot  I  am  sure, 
as  a  gentleman,  hesitate  to  disavow 
them  promptly  and  unequivocally. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
prepared  to  maintain  them,  you 
will  see  the  propriety  of  letting 
me  know'  so  without  delay,  as  ! 
am  at  present  alone  in  Exeter, 
and  I  am  ordered  to  embark  to¬ 
morrow  morning  on  board  His 
Majesty’s  ship  Britomart  at  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
“  J.  W.  Jeffcott. 
I  read  this  letter,  and  told  Mr, 
Milford  that  I  was  not  aware  such 
a  letter  had  been  written,  and 
that  1  must  return  to  Dr.  Hennis 
to  know  how  he  had  acted  under 
it.  I  communicated  to  Dr.  Hennis 
what  had  taken  place.  1  found 
Captain  Halstead  with  Dr.  Hennis; 
Dr.  Hennis  told  me  Captain  Hal¬ 
stead  had  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  him  prior  to  his  meeting 
me ;  I  therefore  begged  to  resign 
the  business  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Halstead.  Captain  Hal¬ 
stead  undertook  the  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  matter ;  and,  to 
impress  stronger  than  I  had  done 
the  misconception  under  which  Sir 


J.  Jeffcott  and  Mr.  Milford  were 
with  regard  to  the  words  used  by 
Dr.  Hennis,  Captain  Halstead 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
accompany  him  back  to  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ford,  as  two  heads  were  better 
than  one.  I  said  if  1  could  be  of 
any  use  in  bringing  about  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement,  I  should  cheer¬ 
fully  concur,  and  I  did  accompany 
him.  Not  more  than  an  hour 
elapsed  from  the  time  I  left  Mr. 
Milford  till  I  returned  to  him. 
We  found  Mr.  Milford  where  1 
had  left  him.  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Holland  w^ere  present.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ford  walked  away  with  Captain 
Halstead  and  myself.  I  told  Mr. 
Milford  that  Dr.  Hennis  had 
applied  to  Captain  Halstead  before 
he  saw  me.  and  that  I  had  resigned 
the  business  into  his  hands.  Cap¬ 
tain  Halstead  either  read  or  showed 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Hennis  to 
Mr.  Milford,  which  I  had  done 
before.  Captain  Halstead  said, 
that  the  meaning  in  wdiich  the 
words  were  said  could  not  well  be 
mistaken,  and  that  he  felt  confident 
Sir  J.  Jeffcott,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  would 
retract  the  obnoxious  expressions 
he  had  made  use  of  in  the  morning, 
for  that,  by  so  doing,  it  would  not 
be  derogatory  to  his  feelings  as  a 
gentleman  or  man  of  honour.  Mr. 
Milford  said,  from  what  he  knew 
of  the  business,  that  he  took  the 
same  view  of  the  words  as  Sir  J. 
Jeffcott  did — that  they  could  not 
have  two  meanings— and  that  Dr. 
Hennis  had  made  an  admission  of 
them  in  the  morning.  He  also 
added,  the  business  could  have 
been  settled  at  9  that  morning, 
but  that  he  feared  it  was  then  too 
late ;  that  Sir  J.  Jeffcott  was  to 
leave  the  towm  at  8  o’clock  for 
Plymouth,  and  was  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  part  he  (Sir  J.  JefD 
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cott)  bad  acted.  Captain  Halstead 
said  it  could  never  be  too  late  to 
arrange  a  business  of  that  kind, 
and  requested  Mr.  Milford  would 
go  to  Sir  John  JefFcott  and  ac¬ 
quaint  bira  with  the  nature  of  the 
strong  declaration  Dr.  Hennis  bad 
signed,  and  impress  upon  him  the 
meaning  in  which  the  word 
“  blind  ”  was  used,  if  used  at  all. 
Mr.  Milford  said  be  feared  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  but  be  would  accede 
to  their  request,  and  went  to  Sir 
J.  Jelfcott  accordingly,  who  still 
remained  in  the  Cathedral- yard. 
Captain  Halstead  also  went  to  Mr. 
Holland  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
joined  them  in  one  or  two  mo¬ 
ments.  I  asked  Mr.  Holland  what 
were  the  words  lie  beard  Dr. 
Hennis  make  use  of.  Mr.  Holland 
replied,  Dr.  Hennis  said  it  was 
merely  a  blind  to  a  respectable 
family  to  assert  be  was  going  to 
Bristol,  and  that  be  bad  no  more 
a  vote  for  the  Dublin  University 
than  be  bad.  Mr.  Holland  also 
added,  I  feel  excessively  sorry  that 
I  should  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  circumstance  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  J.  JefFcott ;  it  will 
be  a  warning  to  me;  but  I  did  not 
volunteer  to  tell  it.  I  dined  in 
company  with  Sir  J.  JefFcott  yester¬ 
day,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when 
drinking  brandy  and  water,  and 
smoking  cigars,  Sir  J.  JefFcott 
asked  me  if  I  bad  beard  a  report 
circulated  about  him  in  Exeter. 
I  said  1  bad  beard  many ;  be 
pressed  me  to  give  him  the  name 
of  one  gentleman  who  bad  spoken. 
I  named  Dr.  Hennis,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  words  be  bad  used. 
Mr.  Milford  returned  from  Sir  J. 
JefFcott,  and  ( up  tain  Halstead  went 
to  meet  Mr.  Milford.  Captain 
Halstead  went  away  before  Mr. 
Milford  bad  finished.  Captain 
Halstead  told  me  that  Sir  J, 


JefFcott  would  neither  accept  an 
explanation,  nor  retract  the  words 
he  had  used.  Captain  Halstead 
and  I  then  went  to  Dr.  Hennis 
shortly  after  2  o’clock.  These 
interviews  occupied  an  hour.  I 
took  no  part  after.  Our  object 
wras  to  endeavour  to  induce  Sir  J. 
JefFcott  to  retract ;  and  I  bad  not 
the  slightest  doubt  at  first  that  w7e 
could  have  prevented  any  thing 
hostile  taking  place.  I  shook  bands 
with,  and  took  leave  of.  Sir  J. 
JefFcott  about  4  o’clock.  I  met 
him  and  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Milford  in  a  chaise,  and,  under  the 
impression  nothing  hostile  would 
take  place,  I  wished  him  a  happy 
voyage. 

The  postboys  proved  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  parties  to  the  ground. 

William  Hucksford. — I  am  ser¬ 
vant  to  Dr.  Eady,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  gig  to  Halden.  When 
first  I  arrived,  I  saw  Mr.  Holland 
near  the  road,  and  four  gentlemen 
on  the  race-course.  They  were 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  hill,  in 
two  different  parties.  I  saw  them 
walk  up  to  each  other,  and  then 
walk  away  in  two  parties.  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  They  w7ere 
standing  about  20  yards  distant 
from  each  other.  1  “went  up  in 
the  gig,  and  found  Dr.  Hennis, 
Captain  Halstead,  Mr.  Milford, 
and  another  gentleman,  whose 

name  1  did  not  know.  My  master 

•/ 

was  with  me,  and  Mr.  Holland 
was  behind  the  gig.  Dr.  Hennis 
appeared  to  be  much  wounded  in 
his  right  side.  I  saw  the  blood 
coming  out.  He  wras  assisted  by 
Mr.  Milford  and  Captain  Halstead. 
1  took  Captain  Halstead  up  in  the 
gig.  There  were  some  pistols  on 
the  ground.  Sir  J.  JefFcott  fell 
on  the  ground,  and  asked  Dr. 
Hennis  if  he  would  forgive  him. 
I  could  not  hear  what  answer  Dr. 
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Hennis  gave,  but  tlieysliook  bands 
immediately  afterwards  ;  upon 
which  Dr.  Hennis  fell  on  the 
ground. 

Cross-examined. -“Captain  Hal¬ 
stead  and  Mr.  Milford  appeared  in 
sorrow.  They  were  assisting  Dr. 
Hennis  with  kindness.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
in  distress.  My  master  was  going 
to  Chudleigh,  and  the  gentleman 
on  the  hill  hailed  him. 

Mr.  Samuel  Luscombe,  surgeon. 
—I  saw  Dr.  Hennis  about  six  in 
the  evening.  I  found  he  had  a 
wound  in  the  body  below  the 
shoulder  blade.  It  was  caused  by 
a  bullet.  The  wound  was  recent. 
I  traced  the  progress  of  the  wound 
across  the  back-bone  to  the  front ; 
when.,  considering  the  ball  had 
entered  the  body,  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  any  further.  I 
attended  him  twice  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson  charged 
the  jury  that,  from  the  facts  proved, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  either  a 
case  of  the  high  offence  charged, 
or  of  no  crime  at  all.  The  offence 
charged  in  the  indictment  was 
that  of  murder ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  the  bar  were  charged, 
not  with  having  indicted  the  wound 
of  which  Dr.  Hennis  had  died,  but 
with  having  been  present  at  the 
time  when  another  person  inflicted 
that  wound,  aiding  and  assisting 
that  other  person,  who  was  not 
now  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  tried.  He  should 
only  mention  his  name,  as  he  could 
not  separate  it  from  the  evidence  ; 
it  was  charged  that  Sir  J.  Jeffcott 
had  done  this  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought.  Unless  it  was  done  with 
malice  aforethought,  the  crime  of 
murder  was  not  committed.  Malice 
aforethought  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 


that  any  of  those  gentlemen  had 
any  private  malice  or  ill  will  against 
Dr.  Hennis,  or  that  they  had  the 
least  wish  he  should  fall.  Malice 
aforethought  was  not  that  of  pri¬ 
vate  individual  ill-will  towards  the 
party,  but  it  was  the  malice  the 
law  presumed  when  persons  went 
out  intending  to  commit  an  act 
which  was  in  itself  unlawful.  The 
law  was  this — that  if  a  person  was 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  way  to  that  which 
was  going  on,  though  even  at  some 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
such  assistance,  and  went  there 
for  that  purpose,  then  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  aiding  and  assisting. 
Malice  aforethought,  as  laid  down 
in  the  books,  was  not  to  be  taken 
in  that  narrow  and  restrained 
sense  in  which  it  was  generally 
used  5  but  in  law  it  meant  a  ma¬ 
lignant  depraved  intent,  to  do  an 
act  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
was  illegal.  To  apply  that,  he 
would  state,  that  if  a  party  killed 
another  in  a  deliberate  duel,  be 
was  guilty  of  murder.  Whenever 
two  persons  in  cool  blood  met  and 
fought  on  a  preceding  quarrel,  and 
one  was  killed,  the  law  said  the 
other  was  guilty  of  murder,  and 
he  could  not  help  himself  by 
alleging  that  the  other  struck  the 
first  blow,  or  that  it  was  his  intent- 
only  to  vindicate  his  reputation;  it 
was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of 
murder  to  say,  that  he  had  only 
done  it  to  vindicate  his  reputation 
(that  was  precisely  the  case  before 
them),  or  that  he  meant  not  to 
kill,  but  to  disarm  or  maim  ;  be 
had  engaged  in  an  act  highly 
unlawful,  and  must  at  his  peril 
abide  the  consequences.  Where 
two  persons  quarrelled  at  sight, 
and  agreed  to  meet  next  day,  or 
quarrelled  in  the  morning  and 
fought  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
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the  blood  might  have  cooled,  the 
survivor  was  guilty  of  murder  ; 
and  not  only  the  principal,  but  all 
persons  aiding  and  assisting,  or 
knowingly  present  at  any  deliberate 
duel,  would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of 
murder.  The  presence  of  any 
party  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
liable  to  the  charge.  Tic  did  not 
mean  to  tell  them,  that  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  at  a  scene  of 
this  kind,  both  before  and  at  the 
time,  might  not  have  a  great  effect 
sometimes  even  with  respect  to  the 
verdict  ;  but,  most  undoubtedly, 
at  all  times  as  to  the  chance  of  the 
Crown  extending  its  mercy.  Where 
two  persons  went  out  with  deadly 
weapons,  tending  to  produce  death, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
they  must  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  death  would  ensue. 
The  two  principals  in  this  case 
had  had  a  personal  altercation,  but 
the  other  gentlemen  had  not ; 
there  had  been  messages  to  and 
fro,  and  great  attempts  to  prevent 
a  duel.  They  would  say  whether 
these  attempts  to  prevent  a  duel, 
and  the  ultimate  arrangements  to 
meet  at  Ilalden,  would  or  not  lead 
them  to  believe  that  it  took  place 
in  the  heat  of  blood.  He  confessed 
he  had  extreme  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  they  could  arrive  at  such  a 
conclusion,  how  it  would  be  said 
this  duel  took  place  in  the  heat  of 
passion  and  anger;  if  they  believed 
it  did  not.  then  it  was  a  deliberate 
duel ;  and  if  so,  the  law  said  it  was 
murder.  If  all,  or  any  one  of  these 
gentlemen  went  out  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a  deliberate  duel  in 
cold  blood,  and  were  present  at  it, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to 
escape  the  consequences.  He 
would  say  nothing  with  respect  to 
whether  duelling  was  to  be  toler¬ 
ated,  it  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
law  of  England,— whether  it  was 


for  the  benefit  of  society  was  not 
a  question  for  the  jury.  The 
learned  judge  then  detailed  the 
whole  of  the  evidence.  He  adverted 
to  the  very  high  character  the 
parties  had  received,  which,  he 
said,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
that  sense  of  honour  which  induced 
them  to  go  out  and  render  their 
assistance  to  two  persons  in  a 
deliberate  duel.  The  question  was 
in  their  hands,  and  they  would 
decide  according  to  their  con¬ 
sciences. 

The  Jury  remained  in  consulta¬ 
tion  a  few  minutes,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty . 


AUGUST. 

Caverns. — Some  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  quarrying  stones  in  a 
limestone  quarry,  within  seven 
miles  of  the  town  of  Caher,  and  six 
of  Mitchelstown,  on  the  old  lime 
road,  discovered,  at  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface,  an  opening  into 
the  rock  capable  of  admitting  one 
person.  One  of  the  men  entered 
the  opening,  and  proceeded  along 
a  sloping  declivity,  which  termi¬ 
nated  at  forty  or  fifty  feet  from 
the  entrance  in  an  abrupt  descent 

of  about  twenty  feet.  Unable  to 

% 

proceed  further,  he  returned,  and 
having  procured  a  ladder,  he, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three 
workmen,  proceeded  to  explore  the 
cavern.  Having  descended  the 
ladder,  they  proceeded  along  a 
passage  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  length,  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
in  height,  at  the  termination  of 
which  a  superb  cavern  presented 
itself  to  their  view.  It  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  crystal  columns,  varying 
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in  height  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
and  in  diameter  from  one  to  eight 
feet.  In  the  middle  of  this  spacious 
cavern  is  placed  a  crystallized  pe- 
trefaction  exactly  resembling  a 
table,  about  seven  feet  in  length 
and  two  feet  in  breadth,  surmount¬ 
ed  with  crystal  candelabra  of  the 
most  curious  construction.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance,  lies  another 
passage,  which  led  them  into  what 
they  called  the  lower  cave,  which 
is  supported  like  the  former  cave 
by  lofty  pillars,  and  decorated  with 
the  most  fanciful  productions. 
Having  proceeded  through  this 
cave,  they  discovered  an  aperture, 
which  having  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  eight  steps,  a  hall  presented 
itself,  supported,  like  the  other 
caves,  with  innumerable  pillars,  and 
adorned  with  perfect  imitations 
of  various  objects,  which  art  and 
nature  present  to  our  view.  In  the 
centre  of  this  hall,  and  depending 
from  its  roof,  appears  a  petrefaction 
resembling  the  body  of  a  horse, 
through  which,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  floor,  issues 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  which, 
after  forming  several  evolutions  on 
its  crystallized  bed,  disappears 
with  hollow  murmurings  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  hall. 
Through  an  opening  to  the  right 
in  the  last-mentioned  hall  they 
descended  by  a  flight  of  ten  or 
twelve  steps  to  a  cavern,  c:  lied  the 
long  cave,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  supported  in  like 
manner  by  superb  columns,  and 
adorned  with  many  of  the  same 
imitations  of  nature  and  art. 
Amongst  the  imitations  of  art  is  a 
hollow  crystallized  petrefaction  re¬ 
sembling  a  drum,  which,  when 
struck  upon,  produces  a  sound,  the 
reverberation  of  which  will  con¬ 


tinue  for  several  minutes.  Having 
proceeded  through  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  cave,  they  came  to  a  fissure 
in  its  right  side,  which  Jed  them 
into  what  they  called  the  cellar 
cave.  This  cave,  unlike  the  rest, 
is  not  supported  by  pillars,  nor 
adorned  with  those  productions  of 
nature  for  which  the  others  are  so 
highly  appreciated  ;  but  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  amply  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  those  ornaments  by  the 
view  of  a  stream  which  urges  its 
subterraneous  course  through  the 
middle  of  a  cave,  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  same  which 
passes  through  another  celebrated 
cave,  called  the  “  Sheep  Cavern.” 
Several  beautiful  specimens  of 
spar,  &c.,  have  been  brought  from 
the  cavern,  and  left  for  inspection 
at  the  office  of  the  Tipperary  Free 
Press. 

Duelling  in  France.*— A  case 
came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes 
of  the  Seine,  in  which  a  charge  of 
murder  committed  in  a  duel  was 
made  against  Charles  Leon,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  as  follows: — 

M.  Leon  dined  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  18*31, 
with  M.  de  Rosambert,  and  met 
another  guest.  Captain  de  Hesse. 
After  dinner,  play  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  M.  Leon,  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lose  18,000  francs. 
When  called  on  to  pay,  lie  con¬ 
tended  that  M.  de  Hesse  had 
pledged  himself  to  give  his  antago¬ 
nist  a  revanche ,  which  was  only 
consistent  with  the  Jaws  of  honour 
applicable  to  the  game.  An  angry 
discussion  arose,  and  M.  de  Hesse 
published  some  particulars  of  the 
affair,  which  were  prejudicial  to 
M.  Leon.  The  difference  between 
them  at  last  amounted  to  such  a 
height,  that  a  meeting  became 
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inevitable,  and  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1832,  the  hostile  pro¬ 
ceeding  took  place.  The  result 
was,  that  M.  de  Hesse  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  three  days  after¬ 
wards.  On  the  ground  M.  de 
Hesse  admitted  the  bravery  and 
strict  honour  of  Ids  antagonist, 
nevertheless  his  wife  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  prosecute.  Accordingly, 
the  seconds  were  summoned,  of 
whom  only  General  Gourgaud  and 
M.  May  appeared. — General  Gour¬ 
gaud  gave  his  evidence  to  the 
following  effect. — I  am  not  able  to 
give  any  details  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  this  affair,  for  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  them.  My  friend,  M. 
Monneval,  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  superintend 
the  conduct  of  M.  Leon,  was  in¬ 
disposed  at  the  time,  and  requested 
of  me  to  act  for  him  in  this  very 
serious  matter.  I  undertook  the 
duty  with  regret,  for  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  ties  which  bound  M. 
Leon  to  the  Emperor,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  all  that  His  Majesty 
had  communicated  to  me  on  this 
subject  at  St.  Helena.  It  was 
with  me  a  sacred  obligation,  im¬ 
posed  by  gratitude,  not  to  abandon 
him  at  such  a  moment. 

After  some  short  deliberation, 
the  jury  found  M.  Leon  A lot 
Guilty ,  and  the  Court  immediately 
acquitted  him. 

2.  Murder — Shrewsbury. — 
George  Hayward  was  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  John  Corser.  The 
witnesses  gave  the  following  evi¬ 
dence  :  — 

Mary  Corser.— The  prisoner  paid 
his  addresses  to  one  of  my  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  objected.  He  came  to  my 
house  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
18th  of  July,  about  eight  o’clock. 
M  v  son  was*  not  at  home.  I  sent 
for  my  son  to  put  the  prisoner  out 


of  the  house.  1  had  asked  him  to 
go ;  he  declined.  My  son  came 
about  nine  o’clock.  He  took  the  pri¬ 
soner  immediately  by  his  shoulders, 
turned  him  out,  and  kicked  him 
behind.  I  heard  no  words.  They 
both  went  out  ;  my  son  returned 
in  10  minutes,  and  said,  “My  life 
is  gone.”  He  was  wounded  in  the 
belly.  I  was  very  ill.  I  saw  the 
wound.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  surgeon, 
was  sent  for.  The  deceased  said, 
he  was  stabbed.  My  son  lived  till 
five  o’clock  on  the  following  Satur¬ 
day  morning, 

Maria  Meason. — The  prisoner 
lodged  at  my  house  on  the  18th  of 
July  last.  I  went  to  bed  at  half 
past  nine  o’clock.  He  was  not  at 
home  ;  he  came  home  half  an  hour 
after.  He  got  in  at  the  window, 
as  was  his  custom.  I  have  a  pantry 
through  the  kitchen.  {  heard  pri¬ 
soner  go  across  the  kitchen  to  the 
pantry;  he  stopped  a  minute,  and 
went  back  through  the  window. 

O 

I  heard  him  go  through  the  wicket 
into  the  street.  I  heard  Corser 
say,  he  should  not  go  down  again 
there  that  night  making  a  dis- 
turbance.  Prisoner  said,  he  had 
some  property  there,  which  he 
would  fetch.  Deceased  said,  he 
had  not.  Prisoner  repeated  it. 
They  moved  further  from  my 
house,  about  10  or  15  yards  off', 
when  I  heard  the  report  of  a  blow, 
and  Corser  said,  in  a  faint  voice, 
“  Oh,  George,  what  have  you 
done?”  Prisoner  said,  “Jack,  1 
have  done  the  thing  that  is  right,” 
and  returned  to  his  bed-room  as 
quick  as  possible.  I  heard  him  go 
across  the  kitchen  to  the  pantry, 
and  return  to  his  bed -room.  I 
heard  a  disturbance  in  the  street. 
He  was  in  bed  and  undressed.  1 
went  to  him,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  in  the  street.  He 
said,  he  had  never  been  so  ill-used 
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in  all  his  life  as  he  had  been  that 
night  by  Corser.  He  got  up,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Ash  well,  the  attorney. 
He  returned  with  him,  and  was 
apprehended.  There  was  a  short 
butcher’s  knife  in  the  pantry, 
which  he  generally  used.  Pri¬ 
soner’s  father  was  a  butcher. 

William  Sutton. — Is  a  school¬ 
master  at  Beckbury.  On  that 
evening  I  was  walking  in  the 
street  with  Mr.  Adams ;  went  by 
Mrs.  Meason’s  house  about  half¬ 
past  nine  o’clock.  Knew  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  prisoner.  I  saw  both 
of  them  near  her  house.  Heard 
John  Corser  say  what  was  stated  to 
the  last  witness.  After  I  had  got  10 
or  15  yards  from  them  I  heard  the 
words  <fB  — t  your  eyes,”  and 
a  blow  followed.  It  was  Hay- 
ward’s  voice.  We  continued  on, 
and  heard  the  cry  of  Murder,” 
cried  out  by  Corser.  I  heard  it 
twice.  We  were  going  down  the  vil¬ 
lage  The  voice  came  in  the  direction 
we  were  going.  We  took  no  notice 
of  it,  as  we  knew  they  were 
acquaintances.  We  went  into  a 
public-house ;  heard  the  alarm,  and 
went  to  Corser’s  house,  where  I 
found  him  bleeding. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  surgeon  at  ShifFnal, 
attended  the  deceased  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night;  found 
him  with  a  wound  of  four  inches 
in  the  right  side  of  the  belly;  the 
intestines  had  protruded.  He  was 
fainting,  and  I  thought  him  dying. 
There  was  another  on  the  shoulder; 
they  were  stab  wounds,  such  as 
might  have  been  given  by  a 
butcher’s  knife.  I  opened  the 
body  after  the  death.  The  wound 
in  the  belly  caused  his  death.  The 
deceased  asked  me  if  he  was  in 
danger.  I  said,  he  was.  I  told 
him  his  only  chance  of  living  was 
to  keep  quiet.  He  knew  his  state. 
I  was  present  with  Mr.  Bates  on 
Vgl.  LXXV, 


Friday  evening. — Cross-examined. 
—  If  1  had  told  him  he  would  die, 
he  would  have  died  instantly ;  but 
I  gave  him  no  hope. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  the  Rector  of 
Beckbury,  and  a  magistrate  of  the 
liberty  of  WenJock. — I  went  to  the 
deceased  on  Friday  evening  at  seven 
o’clock.  I  found  him  very  much 
excited  and  throbbing  with  extreme 
pain.  I  told  him  I  was  come  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  case  of 
his  death,  and  1  desired  him,  as  a 
dying  man,  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
He  said,  he  would.  I  took  down 
in  writing  what  he  said. — Cross- 
examined.- — Fie  did  not  make  use 
of  any  expression  to  indicate  his 
belief  of  his  being  a  dying  man. — 
The  prisoner’s  counsel  asked  the 
Judge  whether  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  deceased  knew 
that  he  was  a  dying  man. — The 
Chief  Justice  thought,  on  the 
evidence,  there  was  no  doubt  on 
this  point,  and  the  declaration  was 
read. — The  deceased  stated,  that 
about  nine  o’clock  he  was  sent  for 
to  turn  George  Hayward  out  of 
the  house,  that  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  he  succeeded  in  turning  Hay- 
ward  out,  when  Hayward,  on 
leaving  the  premises,  said,  <fHe 
would  make  him  remember  it.” 
Deceased  followed  him  in  five 
minutes,  and  took  him  his  hat, 
and  met  him  opposite  Mr.  Percival’s 
barn,  ten  yards  from  his  lodging. 
Deceased  said,  u  Here  is  your  hat.” 
Hayward  took  it,  and  said  “  he 
would  have  his  rights,”  and  stab¬ 
bed  him,  saying  “  \t  served  him 
right,”  and  ran  away.  Deceased 
saw  something  in  his  hand  which 
seemed  like  a  cutlass  half  a  yard 
long. 

The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of 
Guilty ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
passed  sentence  upon  him,  to  be 
hanged  on  the  following  Monday, 
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and  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol. 

3.  Funeral  of  Mr.  Wilrer- 
force. — It  had  been  intended,  in 
conformity  with  the  wish  of  the 
deceased,  to  conduct  his  funeral 
with  the  utmost  privacy,  and  to 
inter  his  remains  in  Newington 
church-yard  ;  but  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  anxious  to 
pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who,  through 


a  long  series  of  years,  had  been  so 
honourably  distinguished  in  the 
British  Senate,  prevailed  on  his 
sons  and  immediate  friends  to  allow 
the  funeral  to  be  a  public  one,  and 
the  place  of  interment  to  be  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  At  about  half- 
past  twelve  o’clock,  the  order  of 
the  procession  having  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  coffin,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased,  was  placed 
in  the  hearse,  and  the  procession 
began  to  move  in  the  following 
order :  — 


Horsemen,  two  and  two  abreast,  wearing  black  scarves  and  hat-bands, 
and  preceded  by  Mr.  Birch,  the  Family  Undertaker. 


«  - 

<  3 
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Two  Mutes  abreast. 
Plume  of  Feathers. 
Two  Mutes  abreast. 


O 
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Attendants. 
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Horsemen,  two  and  two  abreast. 

Hearse  (bearing  the  Coffin), 
richly  studded  with  black  Plumes,  and  drawn  by 
six  jet  Horses,  richly  caparisoned, 
with  black  velvet  trappings,  and  adorned  with 


Attendants. 


nodding  Plumes. 
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Eight  Mourning  Coaches, 
the  first  bearing  the  Deceased’s  Sons, 
as  Chief  Mourners ; 
the  others  containing  the  Mourners. 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Carriages, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  fifty,  being  chieHy  those  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


> 


p 
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In  this  manner  the  procession 
moved  slowly  from  Cadogan-place 
towards  Westminster  Abbey,  form¬ 
ing  a  very  lengthened  train,  ac¬ 
companied  by  immense  crowds  of 
people,  who  flanked  it,  in  moving 
columns,  on  either  side  ;  and  at  a 
little  after  one  o’clock,  the  signal, 
that  it  was  approaching  the  Abbey, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  High 
Constable  of  Westminster,  to  the 
Peers  and  Commoners,  who  had 
assembled  in  their  relative  houses 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  body  in  procession 


through  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey. 
The  Peers,  amounting  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  all  dressed  in 
deep  black,  having  put  on  scarves 
and  hat-bands,  proceeded  from  the 
Jerusalem  chamber  of  the  House 
of  Lords  into  the  Abbey,  entering 
at  Poet’s  corner,  while  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
numbering  between  100  and  200, 
in  full  mourning,  proceeded  two 
abreast  to  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey,  by  which  they  entered. 

The  Coffin,  at  this  period,  having 
arrived  at  the  western  door,  was 
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removed  from  the  hearse,  and 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men  ; 
the  pall,  of  rich  black  velvet,  with 
a  deep  border  of  white  satin,  having 
been  thrown  over  it. 

The  following  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  supported  the  pall 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Bex- 
ley,  and  the  Marquis  of  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  one  side ;  the  right 
lion.  Charles  Grant,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  on  the  other.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  the  last  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right ;  it  being  a  rule,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  etiquette  of  such 
occasions,  for  Royalty  to  be  the 
last  amongst  the  pall-bearers ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  first  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  King’s  boys  in 
their  uniforms,  and  the  West¬ 
minster  school-boys  in  their  white 
surplices,  two  and  two  abreast, 
formed  the  van  of  the  procession. 
The  Abbey  choristers,  robed  in 
their  robes  of  white  and  scarlet, 
together  with  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Whitehall  Chapel, 
and  the  various  other  important 
places  of  public  worship  through¬ 
out  the  metropolis,  next  followed ; 
then  followed  the  Peers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
both  in  deep  black,  and  exhibiting 
a  star  on  the  left  breast ;  next  in 
order  were  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  various  other  Bishops ;  after 
them  followed  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Westminster  3  then  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Holcombe,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Deakins  ;  next  to  them 
the  coifin  and  distinguished  pall¬ 
bearers;  and,  lastly,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
and  two  abreast.  The  choristers, 


as  the  procession  moved  towards 
the  north  transept  of  the  Abbey, 
where  the  grave  was  formed,  close 
to  the  tombs  of  Canning,  Fox,  and 
Pitt,  chanted  the  funeral  dirge 
composed  by  Croft.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  it ;  and  the  funeral 
service  was  most  impressively  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holcombe,  the 
choristers.  King’s  boys,  &c.,  chant¬ 
ing  in  occasionally,  with  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  organ.  During 
this  most  solemn  part  of  the  service, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  Sussex  and  Glocester,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  and  the  various  other 
Bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  other  pall-bearers,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Rosslyn,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord 
Auckland,  &c.,  formed  a  circle 
around  the  grave.  The  inscription 
on  the  coifin  was, 

“  WILLIAM  WILBEREORCE  Esq., 
Bom  24tli  of  August,  1759  3 
Died  29th  of  July,  1833.” 

5.  Catastrophe  at  the  Breck¬ 
nock  Beacons.  —  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Beacon  Hills,  other¬ 
wise  Bannau  Marchelnog,  is  called 
Cadair  Arthur,  or  Arthur’s  Chair ; 
the  height  is  2863  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  2500  feet 
higher  than  Brecknock-bridge.  It 
stands  majestically  between  two 
other  peaks  of  less  elevation.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  ranks,  of  Breck¬ 
nock  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  du¬ 
ring  the  summer  months  to  form 
pic-nic  parties  on  the  hills.  The 
prospect  is  extensive,  commanding 
a  view  of  10  counties  in  South 
Britain,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
steep  and  flat  Holmes,  the  Mumbles, 
and  the  Giocestershire,  Somerset- 
I  2 
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shire,  and  Devonshire  shores.  On 
the  5th  of  August  a  party  of  young 
persons  from  Brecknock  ascended 
the  mountains,  and,  after  regaling 
themselves,  they  divided  into  several 
companiesto  enjoy  the  magnificence 
of  the  scenery.  Having  remained 
several  hours,  two  young  men  most 
imprudently  frolicked  with  each 
other  on  the  brink  of  the  highest 
precipice,  lost  their  balance,  and 
were  hurled  headlong  down  the 
rocks  about  300  feet,  until  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  project¬ 
ing  ridge.  Their  friends  in  vain 
sought  to  discover  them,  so  per¬ 
pendicular  was  the  place  from 
which  they  fell  ;  and  it  was  oc- 
casionally  obscured  by  a  dense 
mist.  When  the  intelligence  reach¬ 
ed  Brecknock,  at  half-past  eight 
at  night,  a  number  of  persons  on 
horseback  and  foot  immediately 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  bodies ; 
and  about  three  the  following 
morning,  after  along  search  during 
the  whole  night,  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  brought  to  the  houses 
of  their  respective  parents.  The 
place  where  they  were  found  was 
upwards  of  1200  feet  from  the 
valley,  and,  owing  to  its  steep  and 
rugged  sides,  the  situation  of  the 
people  who  ventured  their  lives  in 
the  search  was  appalling.  The 
search  was  made  by  night,  *and 
when  the  light  of  day  broke  upon 
the  adventurous  and  resolute  men 
who  had  made  it,  and  presented  to 
them  the  critical  dangers  through 
which  they  had  been  guided,  they 
were  seized  with  terror  at  the 
dangers  they  had  passed.  An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  at  Brecknockshire 
Hall,  and  a  verdict  returned  of 
“Accidental  death.” 

8.  Bristol  Riots.  —  At  the 
Bridgwater  Assizes,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol  recovered  a  verdict  for 
C>?000/.?  as  compensation  for  the 


damage  sustained  by  his  episcopal 
residence  in  that  city,  during  the 
Reform  Bill  riots  in  October,  1831. 

10.  Fire  in  the  Custom¬ 
house  Stores,  Dublin. — About 
half-past  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  the  great 
bonded  sugar  and  spirit  stores  of 
the  Dublin  Custom-house  were 
perceived  to  be  on  fire.  About 
3,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
about  1,000  puncheons  of  spirits 
of  various  kinds  were  stored  there, 
together  with  wine  and  oil  to  a 
considerable  amount.  All  the  fire- 
engines  in  the  city  were  speedily 
put  in  requisition,  but  without  the 
least  effect,  for  the  fire  raged  with 
frightful  violence,  and  all  the  goods 
that  were  not  instantly  withdrawn 
from  its  fury  were  totally  con¬ 
sumed,  notwithstanding  all  that 
the  engines  could  do,  though  they 
had  every  facility  of  supplies  of 
water  from  the  docks  and  river  that 
surrounded  the  store.  This  store 
had  been  erected  only  in  1824, 
at  a  cost  of  103,000/.  Its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  was  498  feet ;  its 
breadth  at  the  northern  extremity 
111  feet,  and  at  the  southern  side 
(along  the  quay)  292  feet.  It  was 
three  stories  high,  each  floor  sup¬ 
ported  by  cast  iron  pillars,  on 
which,  also,  the  framed  iron  roof 
rested.  On  the  floors  giving 
way,  the  roof  gradually  fell  in 
also.  All  the  sugar  and  tallow 
stored  there  were  consumed.  The 
principal  part  of  the  spirits  were 
saved — one  portion  (the  whiskey) 
by  being  dragged  out  and  thrown 
into  the  new  dock ;  the  other 
(brandy  and  rum)  being  safe  be¬ 
neath  the  sugar-store  in  fire-proof 
vaults.  The  wine  and  tobacco- 
stores  at  the  opposite  side  of 
George’s-dock  escaped,  being  all 
stone,  brick,  and  iron.  The  weather 
was  very  calm,  and  no  flakes  or 
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sparks  were  wafted  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  quays  of  the  adjoining 
docks :  consequently  the  shipping 
escaped  every  damage,  as  the 

sailors  had  full  time  to  haul  away 
•  * 

into  a  distant  dock,  and  into  the 
river,  where  a  full  tide  afforded 
every  facility  for  removal  that 
could  be  desired.  At  one  time  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding 
quays  was  alarming ;  the  liberated 
whisky  broke  out  in  a  fiery  flood 
along  the  pavement,  from  whence 
tall  columns  of  flame  ascended  in 
whirlwinds  higher  than  the  stores. 
One  burning  stream  crossed  the 
quay  at  the  North-wall,  and  de¬ 
scended  into  the  river  Liffey, 
which,  at  one  time,  presented  a 
sheet  of  flame  for  half  its  breadth, 
adjoining  the  scene  of  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  coal-vessels,  which  moor 
here  in  general,  were,  however,  at 
the  further  side,  and  completely 
safe.  Within  the  Custom-house 
walls,  some  dozens  of  fellows  got 
beastly  drunk  with  buckets  of 
whisky,  which  they  saved  from 
the  leaking  casks,  and  after¬ 
wards  drank  from  tea-cups  and 
saucers,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
be  carried  off  dead  drunk.  Several 
poor  hard-working  fellows  were 
pulled  out  of  the  spirit-store  in  a 
stifled,  senseless  state,  before  the 
falling  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
roof  at  the  eastern  end,  where  the 
work  of  destruction  terminated. 
The  gates  were  then  closed,  and 
the  owners  of  the  saved  spirit 
casks  applied  themselves  success¬ 
fully  to  hoist  them  up  from  the 
dock,  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged.  Much  of  the  loss  would 
have  been  prevented,  if  the  store 
had  been  built  with  partitions,  but 
there  was  only  one  wall  separating 
the  sugar  and  spirits,  and  that  had 
several  doors  of  communication. 
The  High  Sheriff,  early  in  the 


night,  proposed  to  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  burning 
and  unburnt  goods,  by  battering 
down  the  midst  with  cannon,  but 
his  advice  was  not  followed  up  in 
time.  Two  cannons  arrived  at  six 
o’clock,  when  all  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  they  were  sent  back 
again.  700  puncheons  of  spirits, 
300  casks  of  tallow,  and  nearly 
5,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  were 
destroyed,  together  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  case  wines 
(  claret,  hock,  champagne,  and 
burgundy),  brandy  and  other 
foreign  spirits ,  oil,  hemp,  junk, 
bark,  some  pianofortes,  and  silks ; 
607  puncheons  of  spirits  were  saved 
by  being  thrown  into  the  docks, 
and  only  about  30  stove  by  the  fall. 
After  the  fire  had  been  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  the  ruins  cooled,  the  im¬ 
mense  property  deposited  in  the 
wine,  rum,  and  brandy  vaults, 
beneath  the  ruined  sugar-store, 
was  found  to  be  safe.  These  vaults 
were  fire-proof.  Over  the  brick¬ 
work  of  the  arches,  and  the  granite 
grainings,  there  was  a  layer  of 
loose  sand,  15  inches  deep  (placed 
to  prevent  the  rolling  of  the  casks 
above  disturbing  the  wine,  &c. 
below),  9  inches  of  masonry  above 
the  sand,  and  over  all  a  flooring  of 
granite  blocks.  In  consequence  of 
suspicions  that  the  fire  was  not 
accidental,  the  magistrates  and 
Government  offered  large  rewards, 
and  the  former  instituted  an  official 
inquiry ;  but  it  led  to  no  trace  of 
incendiarism. 

10.  Burglary. — Isle  of  Ely 
Circuit,  Wisbeach.—  Elizabeth 
Seymour  and  John  Brittain  were 
capitally  indicted  for  burglariously 
entering  the  dwelling-house  of 
William  Lavender,  and  stealing 
therein  215  sovereigns,  10/.  in 
silver,  20  guineas,  several  bank¬ 
notes,  3  watches,  &c.  It  appeared 
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from  the  evidence,  that  the  pro¬ 
secutor  was  upwards  of  80  years 
old,  and  that  the  female  prisoner 
was  his  housekeeper — a  situation 
she  had  filled  with  credit  for  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years.  The  prosecutor 
had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  farming  business, 
but  being  fearful  of  intrusting  his 
wealth  to  the  keeping  of  a  banker, 
he  used  to  keep  it  in  a  bureau, 
which  stood  in  his  “large  parlour.” 
This  money  he  was  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  counting,  and  very  often 
the  female  prisoner,  at  his  request, 
counted  it  also.  She  knew  all 
his  most  secret  money  concerns  ; 
and  such  was  the  regard  he  bore 
to  her,  that  he  gave  his  consent  to 
her  marriage  with  one  of  his 
own  nephews ;  but,  the  nephew 
dying  before  the  marriage-knot 
could  be  tied,  the  old  gentleman 
made  her  a  present  of  100/.;  and 
he  had  very  often  made  her  other 
considerable  presents.  He  was  very 
feeble,  and  for  a  long  time  she  had 
been  his  nurse,  and  frequently  rose 
in  the  night  to  give  him  a  glass  of 
“  rum  and  milk,”  and  soothe  him 
to  sleep.  Besides  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  he  had  shown  to  her, 
on  several  occasions,  he  had  “left 
her  something  handsome  in  his 
will,”  till  tl  le  following  events 
occurred,  when  he  struck  his  pen 
through  his  bequest  to  her.  On 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
March  last,  the  prosecutor  and 
his  household  went  to  bed,  leaving 
the  door  and  windows  securely 
fastened,  and  all  his  property  safe ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  house  had 
been  broken  open.  The  prosecutor’s 
horse  keeper,  at  about  a  quarter 
past  live  in  the  morning,  went  to 
his  stables,  which  adjoin  the  house 
of  his  master,  when  he  discovered 
that  one-half  of  the  shutter  of  the 


smaller  parlour  was  taken  off  its 
hinges  and  was  carried  into  the 
yard ;  a  pane  of  glass  had  also 
been  removed  from  the  window, 
and  was  standing  inside  on  the 
window-sill.  On  further  search 
he  found  that  the  padlock,  which 
fastened  the  gate  of  the  farm  yard, 
and  of  which  he  kept  the  key,  was 
unlocked,  and  was  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  gate,  which  was  also 
unbolted  withinside.  There  was 
another  key  in  the  house  which 
would  unlock  this  padlock.  The 
horsekeeper  immediately  roused 
the  female  prisoner,  and  informed 
her  of  the  circumstances  he  had  ob¬ 
served.  She  got  up,  and  upon  search¬ 
ing  the  house,  it  appeared  that  the 
lock  of  the  door  of  the  small  parlour 
(  the  shutter  of  the  window  of 
which  had  been  removed)  was 
forced,  and  that  the  door  of  the 
large  parlour  was  open,  which  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  other.  The 
lock  of  the  small  parlour  was  still 
turned,  but  the  cap  which  receives 
the  bolt  of  the  lock  was  hanging 
loose  by  the  lower  screw  only,  the 
upper  one  being  drawn  or  forced. 
The  lock  of  the  large  parlour  was 
undone,  but  was  not  broken,  and 
it  was  not  in  any  way  injured. 
A  bureau  which  stood  in  the  small 
parlour,  and  contained  only  papers 
of  no  consequence,  was  found  quite 
safe  and  unopened;  but  another 
bureau,  which  had  stood  in  the 
larger  parlour,  Avas  missing ;  and, 
upon  searching  the  premises,  it 
was  found  in  a  close  nearly  op¬ 
posite,  but  rifled  of  various  valu¬ 
ables,  amongst  which  were  215 
sovereigns,  several  guineas,  10/.  in 
silver,  3  watches,  &c.  &c.  The 
secret  drawer  was,  however,  un¬ 
touched,  and  in  that  wras  a  sum  of 
900/.  in  bank-notes,  which,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  prosecutor, 
were  all  safe.  The  keys  of  the 
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doors,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
unlocked,  were  all  taken  up-stairs 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  robbery 
by  the  prisoner  Seymour,  she 
having  locked  the  doors;  and  it 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  not  a  single  lock  seemed  to 
have  been  opened  with  violence, 
except  that  in  the  small  parlour, 
which,  however,  seemed  to^  have 
been  opened  from  inside  the  room, 
and  not  from  the  passage  outside. 
The  front  door  was  found  locked 
and  secure  ;  and  it  appeared,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  bureau, 
containing  the  treasure,  had  been 
removed  from  the  house  through 
the  part  of  the  stair-case  leading 
to  the  bed-rooms,  round  the  farm¬ 
yard,  across  the  street,  into  the 
close  in  which  it  was  found;  and 
certainly  there  seemed  to  be  no 
good  reason  why,  if  (as  was  suggest¬ 
ed)  the  prisoner  Seymour  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  robbery,  the  bureau 

«  * 

should  not  have  been  at  once  re¬ 
moved  through  the  front  door  (of 
which  she  had  the  key)  into  the 
opposite  close,  or  even  opened  in 
the  house ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  inconceivable  why 
any  one  should  take  it  through 
the  house  and  yard,  which,  it 
appeared,  clearly  had  been  done. 
Several  of  the  neighbours  deposed 
to  their  having  heard  noises,  and 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  on  the  night 
in  question ;  and  the  prosecutor 
himself  (deaf  though  he  was)  swore 
that  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  some¬ 
body  hurled  a  stone  at  a  dog,  and 
it  had  hit  his  window-shutter/’ 
and  he  called  the  prisoner,  Sey« 
mour  to  him  and  told  her  so ;  but 
he  was  comforted  upon  her  as¬ 
surance  that  it  was  only  a  noise 
made  by  some  boys  in  the  street. 
Two  days  after  the  robbery  Sey¬ 
mour  had  given  to  her  brother 
10/.  in  silver,  and  she  was  accord¬ 


ingly  apprehended  on  suspicion. 
It  appeared,  however,  in  evidence, 
that  her  brother,  overseer  of  the 
parish  of  Downham,  had  often  got 
her  to  change  him  notes  for  silver, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  poor,  and  that  he  had  re¬ 
quested  her  to  do  so  in  the  week 
before  the  robbery,  which  she  haa 
done,  but  he  neglected  to  call  for 
it  5  and  the  person  who  had  given 
her  the  greatest  part  of  the  change 
was  called,  and  proved  that  he 
did  so  a  week  previously  to  the 
robbery.  It  further  appeared  that, 
Brittain  was  engaged  to  Seymour, 
and  had  ffkept  her  company/'  and 
paid  her  frequent  visits,  early  and 
late,  for  the  last  three  years.  He 
walked  out  with  her  late  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery,  and  was  seen 
on  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  at 
which  time  the  prosecutor  had 
himself  retired  to  rest. — -The  watch¬ 
man  of  Ely  stated,  that  about  half¬ 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  found  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
ransacked  bureau  lying  in  the  road 
opposite  to  the  house  of  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  and  that  he  did  not  at 
that  time  observe  anything  amiss 
with  the  house  or  the  shutters, 
from  which  it  was  wished  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  house  was  in  fact 
broken  from  within,  and  that  the 
taking  down  the  shutter,  and 
forcing  the  door,  &c.,  were  merely 
an  afterthought,  invented  in  order 
to  give  a  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  the  crime  might  have  been 
committed  by  strangers  from  with¬ 
out.  On  the  morning  after  the 
robbery,  Seymour  gave  a  very 
minute  account  to  the  constable  of 
the  property  which  was  in  the 
bureau  at  the  time  of  the  outrage, 
the  names  on  the  watches.  &c., 
and  afforded  every  facility  to  the 
fullest  investigation  of  the  subject, 
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For  the  prisoners  several  most 
respectable  persons  were  calkd, 
who  gave  each  of  them  a  character 
for  honesty,  such  as  is  rarely  met 
with  in  courts  of  justice  3  and  with 
respect  to  Seymour,  the  prosecutor 
himself  stated,  that  she  was  a 
very  conscientious  woman,  who 
Avould  always  see  him  righted,  and 
never  do  him  any  wrong,  and 
he  could  trust  her  with  anything, 
and  often  had  trusted  her  with 
“  untold  gold/’  and  found  all  right. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoners  Not  Guilty. 

12.  Execution. — Henry  Nicoll, 
late  captain  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  14th  regiment  of  infantry,  was 
executed  at  Horsemonger  -  lane 
gaol.  He  had  been  found  guilty 
of  an  unnatural  offence  at  the  late 
Surrey  assizes,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  it  was  proved  that  he 
belonged  to  a  gang,  of  which  one 
Beauclerk,  who  had  lately  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  the  county 
gaol,  was  a  member.  Nicoll, 
too,  had  meditated  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was 
over,  which  took  place  on  the 
2nd,  he  was  conveyed  from  the 
Court-house  at  Croydon  to  Iiorse- 
moimer-lane.  O11  his  arrival  at 

O  t 

the  gaol,  he  was  questioned  by 
El  mes,  the  head  turnkey,  whether 
he  had  any  instrument  in  his  pos¬ 
session  ;  Nicoll  declared  that  he 
had  not.  The  turnkey,  however, 
suspected  this  declaration,  and 
insisted  upon  a  strict  search  before 
he  was  placed  in  the  condemned 
cell.  Nicoll  then  began  himself 
to  turn  his  pockets  inside  out,  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  his  asseveration;  but  the  turn¬ 
key,  on  a  minute  inspection,  dis¬ 
covered,  concealed  in  the  lining  of 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  a  long  nail, 
which  w^as  sharpened  at  the  point 
like  a  lancet,  and  with  which  there 


was  very  little  doubt  he  intended 
to  destroy  himself.  How  he  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  this  instrument, 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing;  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  sharpened  it  in  the 
manner  it  was  found,  and  the 
supposition  was,  that  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  in  someway  or  other 
by  the  other  prisoners.  Nicoll 
had  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  72nd,  from  which  he  ex¬ 
changed  into  the  14th  Foot,  and 
with  this  regiment  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  service  abroad.  He 
was  very  respectably  connected. 
From  the  period  of  his  conviction, 
up  to  the  morning  of  execution, 
he  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety  of  conduct  in  the  gaol, 
and  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  devotional  exercises  performed 
by  the  chaplain,  to  whom  he  had 
acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
sentence  on  several  occasions  since 
his  trial.  The  night  previous  to 
execution  he  slept  soundly  for 
some  hours,  and,  on  awaking  and 
inquiring  the  hour,  appeared 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  executioner.  At  9 
o’clock,  the  unhappy  man  was  led 
from  his  cell  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and,  after  a  short  time  spent 
in  prayer,  the  drop  fell,  and  he  soon 
ceased  to  exist.  A  large  concourse 
of  persons  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution,  and,  amongst  the 
spectators,  were  many  females,  who 
by  their  shouts  manifested  their 
abhorrence  of  the  criminal. 

Vesuvius. — O11  the  afternoon 
of  August  12th,  crevices  of  the 
width  of  several  feet  were  re¬ 
marked  round  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  old  crater.  On  the 
following  night,  a  thick  column  of 
smoke  rose  to  about  a  mile  in  the 
air,  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
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Castelmare.  At  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  three  torrents 
of  lava  issuing  from  the  opening, 
formed  in  April  last,  rapidly  de¬ 
scended  in  the  direction  of  Torre 
del  Greco,  dividing  into  different 
streams.  At  5  o’clock,  two  other 
streams,  proceeding  from  the  same 
crater,  rushed  down  towards  Cro- 
cella  del  Cantaroni.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  that,  two  days  previously, 
the  water  in  the  wells  at  Resina 
had  begun  to  decrease  considerably. 
At  about  half-past  7  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  repeatedly  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  lava  increased.  At  1  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  three  shocks  in 
Mount  Vesuvius  caused  the  houses 
in  the  neighbouring  communes  to 
vibrate,  whilst  a  white  column, 
tinctured  with  red  by  a  flame, 
which  was  seen  moving  inside,  rose 
to  a  considerable  height  opposite 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  column 
had  entirely  disappeared  at  6  in 
the  evening. 

16.  Lancaster  Assizes.— 
John  Roach,  aged  34,  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Daniel 
Maggs,  in  the  Regent  Barracks, 
Salford. 

The  first  witness  called,  was 
Hugh  Brown,  a  private  in  the 
85th  regiment,  to  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  (Corporal  Maggs)  and  the 
prisoner  belonged.  He  stated 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  April,  Roach  entered  the  barrack 
room  in  Salford,  with  his  musket 
in  his  hand,  and  said,  “Corporal 
Maggs,  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.”  Maggs  replied, 
“John,  it  is  your  own  fault.” 
Roach  then  levelled  his  musket, 
and  discharged  its  contents  into 
the  body  of  Maggs,  who  staggered 
a  few  yards  and  fell  down  into  the 
passage.  The  prisoner  had  been 
on  an  escort  the  preceding  night, 


accompanied  by  the  corporal,  and 
had  been  placed  for  his  misconduct 
in  the  guard  room.  He  raised  the 
firelock  in  great  haste,  just  after 
the  words  had  occurred  between 
them. 

Thomas  Lyons,  another  private 
in  the  same  regiment,  deposed, 
that  Roach  had  been  confined  in 
the  guard  house  on  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  murder;  that  he  heard 
the  report  of  the  musket,  and  went 
into  the  room  where  it  had  been 
fired ;  that  he  met  the  prisoner 
coming  out  quite  dejected;  that  he 
soon  afterwards  met  Maggs,  whose 
hand  was  placed  on  his  side,  and 
who,  after  saying,  “  My  God  !  ” 
fell  down  on  the  floor,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  died  at  the 
hospital. 

William  Hargreaves,  another 
private,  stated,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  escort  with  Corporal  Maggs, 
on  the  20tli  of  April.  They  reached 
Warrington  on  Saturday,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  they  left 
Warrington,  and  breakfasted  at  a 
public-house  on  the  road.  Witness 
stood  as  sentinel  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  front  door,  and 
Roach  and  Maggs  were  with  the 
deserter  in  the  house  with  many 
of  the  prisoner’s  friends.  Roach 
requested  the  corporal  to  take  off 
the  handcuffs  for  the  deserter,  and 
said  it  was  “  damned  cowardly 
treatment  to  keep  on  the  handcuffs 
while  the  deserter  took  his  break¬ 
fast.”  Maggs  refused  to  do  so, 
and  said  if  he  did  not  hold  his 
tongue,  he  would  report  him  to 
the  commanding  officer.  A  further 
altercation  occurred  between  them. 
The  escort  arrived  at  Liverpool 
the  same  day ;  the  deserter  was 
lodged  in  gaol,  and  the  soldiers 
drew  the  charges  from  their  mus¬ 
kets.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  they 
returned  to  Manchester,  and  on 
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their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  Roach 
was  placed  by  Maggs  in  the  guard 
room. 

John  Brown,  a  private  in  the 
regiment,  deposed,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder  he  found  a 
bullet,  which,  after  passing  through 
the  body  of  the  corporal,  penetrated 
a  lath-and-plaster  wall,  and  then 
dropped  on  the  floor. 

A  surgeon  stated,  that  he 
examined  the  body  of  the  deceased 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
April ;  that,  a  little  below  the  right 
breast,  he  observed  a  wound  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  admit  three 
fingers  ;  two  or  three  of  the  ribs 
were  fractured  ;  and  a  smaller 
wound  was  found  in  the  back,  a 
little  below  the  shoulder  blade. 
He  afterwards  opened  the  chest, 
and  found  a  wound,  such  as  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  ;  the  right  lung  was 
nearly  torn  up,  and  the  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  chest  was  the  cause 
of  the  corporal’s  death. 

The  prisoner  having  been  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  said,  I  was 
carried  away  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  but  I  had  no  intention, 
when  I  discharged  the  piece,  of 
destroying  the  man.  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  the  act 
has  cost  me  many  a  tear  of  repent¬ 
ance.  I  hope  that  Almighty  God 
will  look  upon  me  as  a  penitent, 
and  pardon  me  for  what  I  have 
done.”  —  The  Jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty ,  and  he  was  left 
for  execution  on  the  following 
Monday. 

At  the  same  Assizes,  John 
Emmet  was  charged  with  having 
shot  at  Thomas  Woodhall,  at 
Blackburn,  on  the  30th  of  March 
last,  with  intent  to  murder  him. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
of  the  prosecutor,  that  he  was  on 
duty  as  a  watchman  at  a  factory 
at  Blackburn,  where  there  had 


been  a  turn  out  of  the  workmen, 
and  a  great  deal  of  violence  com  ¬ 
mitted.  On  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  March,  about  half-past 
ten  o’olock,  he  was  on  duty  at  Mr. 
Fielding’s  factory,  and  a  man  came 
running  down  towards  him,  and 
said,  “  How  goes?”  Prosecutor 
answered,  Very  well.”  The  man 
then  took  hold  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  they  continued  a  sort  of 
scuffle,  turning  each  other  round, 
and  the  man  attempting  to  throw 
prosecutor  down.  They  got  nearer 
to  the  watch-house ;  and  when 
within  about  ten  feet  of  it,  the 
prosecutor  pushed  the  man  away, 
and  made  for  the  door,  the  latch 
of  which  he  was  about  to  lift,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  in,  when  the 
man  pointed  a  pistol  at  him  and 
fired.  He  cringed  down,  and  the 
shots  went  over  his  head,  and 
lodged  in  the  door.  As  he  fired, 
the  man  said,  Take  that,  and  if 
that  does  not  do  for  thee.  I’ll  give 
thee  more  next  time.”  He  then 
ran  away.  An  alarm  was  given, 
and  assistance  having  come,  they 
went  in  search  of  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed.  At  about  half-past 
eleven  o’clock  they  met  three  men 
in  afield,  coming  in  that  direction. 
When  they  got  nearer  to  them, 
witness  knew  the  prisoner  again, 
and  sprung  upon  him.  They  went 
down  on  the  ground,  and  rolled 
each  other  over  and  over  a  great 
many  times.  The  prisoner  reached 
his  hand  behind  him,  and  got  a 
large  pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
endeavoured  to  present  it  at  the 
breast  of  the  witness,  who  got 
hold  of  the  barrel,  and  one  of  his 
companions  came  and  took  it.  The 
other  two  men  who  were  with  the 
prisoner  ran  away.  The  prosecutor 
swore  positively  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol 
at  him.  He  knew  the  man  again, 
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The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  set 
up  an  alibi,  and  called  a  witness, 
who  swore  very  positively  that 
they  were  together  on  the  night 
in  question  at  a  beer-shop  till  near 
eleven  o'clock,  and  they  then  went 
to  a  cellar  where  this  witness 
lodged,  where  they  stayed  till  a 
quarter  to  twelve  o'clock. — The 
J ury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty  : 
and  the  Judge  immediately  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him. 

20.  Affray  between  some 
Country  Gentlemen  and  a 
large  Body  of  Poachers.— For 
some  years  past,  nearly  all  the 
moors  in  Northumberland  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  large 
bodies  of  poachers  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties,  who  not  only  car¬ 
ried  away  immense  quantities  of 
game,  but  plundered  the  farmers 
of  their  sheep,  and  did  wilful 
damage  to  their  property.  The 
overbearing  insolence  displayed  on 
these  occasions  by  the  lawless  in¬ 
truders  so  intimidated  the  peace¬ 
able  inhabitants,  that  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  lost  their 
right  over,  and  control  of,  their 
property.  The  12th  of  August 
was  again  marked  by  the  arrival 
of  large  bodies  of  these  ruffians, 
upon  which  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  then  shooting  on  the  moors 
determined  no  longer  to  be  annoyed 
by  them.  Accordingly,  on  the 
19th,  they  divided  themselves  into 
two  parties,  and  having  ascertained 
that  a  body  of  the  poachers  would 
commence  shooting  at  a  place 
called  Whitelee,  near  Carter  Bar, 
the  first  party,  consisting  of  about 
forty  persons,  on  horseback,  set 
out  from  Woodburn  about  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th ;  the 
second  party  also  setting  out  for 
another  suspected  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
party  at  Whitelee,  they  discovered 


about  twenty  poachers  ranging 
the  moors,  each  armed  with  a  gun 
and  attended  by  a  dog.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  being  discovered,  the 
poachers  formed  themselves  into  a 
military  position,  on  the  ascent 
of  a  hill,  threw  off  their  coats,  and, 
presenting  their  guns,  threatened 
to  tire  on  the  first  who  came  near 
them.  A  young  gentleman  present 
remonstrated  with  the  poachers  on 
their  illegal  conduct,  but  in  vain ; 
they  declared  they  would  not  be 
taken,  and  would  shoot  the  first 
man  who  approached  them.  Upon 
this  the  gentleman  alluded  to, 
rode  over  a  small  burn  which 
divided  the  parties,  instantly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  friends,  and,  after 
considerable  struggling,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  young  gentle¬ 
man’s  horse  was  felled  to  the 
ground,  and  he  himself  wounded 
in  the  hand,  the  poachers  were  com¬ 
pletely  overpowered,  and  brought 
before  two  magistrates,  who  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  Morpeth  gaol  under 
the  Game  Act. 

27.  Paris.  —  Tribunal  of 
Correctional  Police.— A  vast 
concourse  was  attracted  to  this 
court,  to  hear  the  proceedings  in  a 
case  of  swindling,  by  means  of 
cartes  bizotes ,  or  cards  shaved  at 
the  edges  to  make  them  thinner 
or  shorter.  Upon  tiie  table  were 
two  packs  of  cards,  dice,  dice-boxes, 
a  roulette  cloth,  and  other  objects 
used  at  gambling-houses.  The 
persons  against  whom  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  directed,  were  Messrs. 
Houdaille,  Guilbert,  Heral,  Villard, 
Duperron,  Ferlue,  Belloni,  and 

Martin ;  but  only  the  first  four 

* 

appeared  to  answer  the  charge. 
The  accused  stated  themselves  to 
be  rentiers ,  or  persons  living  on 
their  income. 

The  first  witness  called  was  M. 
Sirat,  jun.,  25  years  of  age,  who 
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deposed  to  the  following  effect 
A  short  time  after  the  revolution 
of  July;,  I  met  M.  Berger  on 
Change ;  he  invited  me  to  a 
patriotic  dinner  to  be  given  by  M. 
Guilbert,  where  I  should  meet 
General  Dubourg ;  the  company 
appeared  very  mixed,  and  the 
dinner  was  made  up  of  luxury  and 
poverty,  which  excited  my  sus. 
picions.  After  dinner,  ecarte  was 
introduced,  and  several  napoleons 
were  staked ;  I  had  the  General 
with  me,  and  Houdaille  and  Du- 
perron  for  adversaries.  I  stated, 
that  I  had  only  15  napoleons  in 
my  pocket,  but  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Guilbert  knew  just 
before  his  dinner  that  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  80,Q00f.  at  the  Stock- 
exchange.  At  first  1  won  about 
lOOf.  M.  Berger  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  play  with  him,  but  I  replied, 
that  having  won  money  of  the 
gentlemen,  I  would  give  them  the 
chance  of  winning  it  back  again. 
We  continued  to  play,  and  soon 
the  luck  turned,  I  lost  l,200f., 
then  double  that  sum,  and  at 
length  4,000f.  I  already  sus¬ 
pected  my  company,  especially  as 
1  observed  that  they  shuffled  the 
cards  in  a  particular  manner.  I 
communicated  my  suspicions  to 
the  General,  who  had  also  lost  a 
large  sum,  and  hinted  to  him  that, 
as  we  had  to  do  with  cheats,  we 
should  endeavour  to  take  them  in 
flagrante  delicto ,  in  order  to  have 
justice  done  to  them.  I  continued 
to  play,  and  called  for  fresh  cards, 
but  was  told  there  were  no  others. 
Guilbert,  however,  at  length  gave 
us  new  cards  out  of  his  secretary. 
We  played  successively  with  Hou¬ 
daille,  Duperron,  and  Guilbert. 
Sometimes  Houdaille  would  play 
for  me,  and  then  he  always  lost. 
In  the  end  I  was  the  loser  upon 
parole  of  22,0b0f.,  and  the  General 


of  6,000f.  When  I  was  going 
away,  I  put  a  pack  of  cards  into 
my  pocket.  The  general  gave 
bills  of  exchange,  and  I  gave  a  bill 
for  300f.  to  Duperron,  till  I  should 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  debt.  I 
made  inquiries  respecting  Guilbert, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  a 
mountebank,  tooth -drawer,  and 
conjuror  at  Toulouse,  although 
now  he  has  an  establishment,  a 
cabriolet,  a  negro  servant,  &c, 
Several  persons  informed  me  that  he 
had  enriched  himself  by  swindling 
at  cards,  and  I  refused  to  pay.  1 
then  became  the  object  of  threats. 
I  received  challenges  from  Guilbert 
and  his  friends,  and  then  letters 
threatening  me  with  assassination. 
I  despised  their  threats,  and  was 
no  longer  annoyed.  One  day  I 
met  Houdaille,  who  told  me  that 
he  heard  I  was  ruined  •  I  was 
astonished  at  his  statement,  but 
left  him  in  his  error.  He  invited 
me  to  go  home  with  him,  that  he 
might  offer  me  some  consolation. 
I  went  with  him  to  a  wretched 
lodging,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs,  when  he  took  out 
of  an  old  chest  of  drawers  several 
packs  of  cartes  bizotes ,  and  the 
instruments  employed  to  make 
them  so ;  he  stated  that  I  had  been 
cheated  at  Guilbert’s,  and  offered 
to  play  for  me  to  repair  my 
fortune.  I  withdrew  without 
saying  anything  positive  to  Hou¬ 
daille.  Having  afterwards  learned 
that  Guilbert  had  swindled  my 
friend,  the  Baron  de  Huguer,  out 
of  a  sum  of  l,300f.,  I  resolved  to 
go  to  his  house,  accompanied  by 
the  Baron,  to  set  the  affair  to 
rights.  We  went,  and  I  urged 
Guilbert  to  give  back  the  money, 
but  he  was  insolent,  and,  so  far 
from  restoring  the  money,  had  the 
Baron  arrested.  Exasperated  by 
so  much  impudence,  the  Baron 
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and  I  resolved  to  prosecute,  and 
then  Guilbert  proposed,  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Romarin,  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  if  we 
would  give  up  the  prosecution. 
But  as  he  would  only  reimburse 
me,  and  not  the  Baron,  I  persisted, 
and  now  appear  here  in  the  general 
interest  of  society.  I  seek  no 
damages  or  indemnity,  but  am 
desirous  of  bringing  to  punishment 
a  man  to  whom  I  had  well  nigh 
fallen  a  victim,  who  has  drawn 
many  others  to  their  ruin,  and 
whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
is  the  pest  and  the  scourge  of  young 
men  of  respectable  families. 

Houdaille  being  asked  by  the 
President  what  he  had  to  say  to 
the  charge,  replied  that  the  whole 
was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,  invented  to  ruin  an 
honest  man,  who,  after  having 
his  place  in  a  gambling- 
as  living  upon  his  income, 
and  went  to  bed  every  night  at  9 
o’clock.  He  pretended,  that  if  he 
had  sometimes  played  late  at 
Guilbert's,  it  was  to  save  this  poor 
young  man  (M.  Sirat)  who  was 
running  to  his  ruin,  and  whom  he 
was  grieved  to  see  lose  so  much. 
He  felt  for  him  as  though  he  had 
been  his  own  son,  and  when,  at  his 
own  lodging,  he  proposed  to  play 
for  him,  it  was  because  he  wished 
to  repair  his  fortune.  He  added, 
that  a  strong  mutual  attachment 
existed  between  them,  and  when 
at  Aurillac,  M.  Sirat  entreated 
him  not  to  mention  his  losses,  he 
promised  to  be  silent,  on  condition 
that  he  would  play  no  more,  and 
that  General  Dubourg,  who  was 
considered  his  debtor—  (Plere  the 
bursts  of  laughter  were  so  violent, 
that  Houdaille  was  prevented 
finishing  his  phrase.)  He  then 
said,  that  several  most  friendly 
letters  had  passed  between  M. 
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Sirat  and  him,  but  upon  being 
told  to  produce  them,  only  brought 
forth  one,  in  which  M.  Sirat  in¬ 
formed  him,  in  cold  but  polite 
terms,  he  could  not  then  pay  the 
money.  The  cards,  &c.,  which  he 
showed  M.  Sirat  at  his  lodging, 
he  found  in  an  old  chest  of  drawers 
which  he  bought  at  an  auction. 
The  President  having  inquired 
why  he  ran  away  when  the  Com¬ 
missary  of  Police  came  to  his 
lodging  to  make  a  search,  he 
answered  that  he  hurried  down 
stairs  to  seek  for  some  witnesses. 
(Long-continued  laughter.) 

M.  Minot,  a  card-maker,  stated, 
that  among  the  cards  found  at 
Houdaille’s,  there  were  several 
that  were  longer  or  wider  than 
others.  The  stamped  bands  of 
packs  of  cards  were  difficult  to 
join  with  exactness  when  once 
broken,  but  still  it  was  not  im¬ 
possible  to  be  done. 

M.  Comte,  the  celebrated  con¬ 
juror,  examined  the  cards  taken  by 
M.  Sirat  from  Guilbert’s  house, 
and  stated  that  they  were  bizotees 
for  purposes  of  fraud.  The  opera¬ 
tion  made  upon  these  cards  facili¬ 
tated  greatly  what  was  called  la 
coupe ,  but  it  required  long  practice 
to  be  able  to  use  them  with  ad¬ 
dress.  He  (M.  Comte)  always 
used  the  common  cards.  “  For 
instance/’  said  the  witness,  “  of 
this  ace  of  diamonds  I  can  easily 
make  a  queen  of  hearts/'  The 
laughter  now  became  so  loud  that 
the  President  desired  M.  Comte 
to  return  to  his  seat,  and  in  retiring 
he  conjured  a  pack  of  cards  into 
the  pocket  of  M.  Minot. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence 
having  been  heard,  the  Judges 
retired,  and  after  a  deliberation  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  returned,  and 
delivered  a  sentence,  condemning 
the  whole  of  the  accused,  except 
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Villard,  who  was  acquitted,  to  one 
year’s  imprisonment,  and  a  line  of 
50  francs. 

31.  Shipwreck. — The  Am- 
phitrite  convict  ship  sailed  for 
New  Soutli  Wales  from  Woolwich 
on  the  25th  of  August.  Captain 
Hunter  was  the  commander,  Mr. 
Forester  the  surgeon,  and  there 
were  on  board  108  female  convicts, 
12  children,  and  a  crew  of  10  per¬ 
sons.  The  captain  was  part  owner  of 
the  vessel.  When  the  ship  arrived 
off  Dungeness,  the  gale  of  the  29th 
began.  Next  morning,  the  captain 
hove  the  ship  to,  the  gale  being 
too  heavy  to  sail.  The  vessel  was 
about  three  miles  to  the  east  from 
Boulogne-harbour  on  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  31st,  when  they  made 
land.  The  captain  set  the  topsail 
and  main  foresail,  in  hopes  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  off  shore.  From  3  o’clock 
she  was  in  sight  off  Boulogne  ;  the 
sea  was  heavy  and  the  wind 
extremely  strong ;  but  no  pilot- 
boat  went  out  to  her,  and  no  life¬ 
boats  or  other  assistance  were 
despatched.  About  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  she  came  round 
into  Boulogne-harbour,  and  struck 
on  the  sands.  It  appeared  from 
the  statements  of  three  men  who 
were  saved  out  of  the  crew — all 
the  rest  having  perished — that  the 
captain  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
let  go,  in  hopes  of  swinging  round 
with  the  tide.  As  soon  as  she  had 
struck,  however,  a  pilot-boat,  com¬ 
manded  by  Francois  Heuret,  was 
despatched,  and  by  a  little  after 
five,  came  under  her  bows.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Heuret  and  his  companions ;  and 
when  a  portion  of  the  crew  pro¬ 
posed  going  on  shore,  the  captain 
prevented  them.  The  crew  could 
then  have  got  on  shore,  and  all  the 
women  and  children.  When  the 


French  boat  had  gone,  the  surgeon 
sent  for  Owen,  one  of  the  crew, 
and  ordered  him  to  get  out  the 
long-boat.  This  was  about  half¬ 
past  five.  The  surgeon  discussed 
the  matter  with  his  wife  and  with 
the  captain.  They  were  afraid  of 
allowing  the  prisoners  to  go  on 
shore ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
discussion,  no  long-boat  was  sent 
out. 

The  female  convicts,  who  were 
battened  down  under  the  hatches, 
on  the  vessel  running  aground, 
broke  away  the  half-deck  hatch, 
and,  frantic,  rushed  on  the  deck. 
They  entreated  the  captain  and 
surgeon  to  let  them  go  on  shore  in 
the  long-boat,  but  they  wTere  not 
listened  to,  as  the  captain  and 
surgeon  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  liberate  prisoners  committed  to 
their  care. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  flood 
tide  began.  The  crew,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  hopes,  clung  to  the 
rigging.  The  poor  103  women 
and  12  children  remained  on  deck, 
uttering  the  most  piteous  cries. 
The  vessel  was  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  English  from  shore,  and 
no  more.  The  women  remained 
on  deck  in  this  state  about  an 
hour  and  a-lialf.  Owen  and  four 
others  were  on  the  spars,  and 
thinks  they  remained  there  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but,  seeing  no 
hope  of  being  saved,  he  took  to 
swimming,  and  was  brought  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  the  hotel. 
Towsey,  another  of  the  men  saved, 
was  on  a  plank  with  the  captain. 
Towsey  asked  who  he  was  ?  He 
said,  1  am  the  captain,”  but  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone.  Bice, 
the  third  man,  floated  ashore  on  a 
ladder.  He  was  in  the  aft  when 
the  other  men  took  to  the  raft 
When  the  French  pilot-boat  rowed 
away,  after  being  rejected  by  the 
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captain,  lie  (Rice)  saw  a  man 
waving  his  hat  on  the  beach,  and 
remarked  to  the  captain  that  a 
gentleman  was  waving  to  them  to 
come  on  shore.  The  captain  turned 
away,  and  made  no  answer.  At 
the  moment  the  women  all  dis¬ 
appeared:  the  ship  broke  in  two. 
Three  of  the  crew  were  the  only 
persons  saved  out  of  the  whole 
multitude  on  board,  and  of  these 
three,  one  died  shortly  after¬ 
wards. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Suicides.— The  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  suicides 
which  have  occurred  in  West¬ 
minster  for  each  year  from  1812 
to  1831,  inclusive,  has  been  drawn 
up  from  official  documents  by  Mr. 
Higgs,  the  deputy  coroner.  The 
total  number  of  suicides,  during 
that  period,  is  489,  and  includes 
8  cases  of  felo  de  se — seven  men 
and  one  woman.  The  number  of 
men  destroying  themselves  to 
that  of  women  is  nearly  as  three 
to  one ;  there  being  359  men  to 
only  130  women.  In  very  many 
cases  the  insanity  which  led  to 
suicide  was  decidedly  brought  on 
by  intoxication.  The  following 
is  the  return  for  each  year:— 


1812  . 

...  24 

1822  .  .  . 

.  18 

1813  . 

...  26 

1823  .  .  . 

1814  . 

...  23 

1824  .  .  . 

.  21 

1815  . 

...  30 

1825  .  .  . 

.  24 

1816  . 

...  26 

1826  .  .  . 

.  31 

1817  . 

...  17 

1827  .  .  . 

.  26 

1818  . 

.  .  .  18 

1828  .  .  . 

.  32 

1819  . 

1829  .  .  . 

.  30 

1820  . 

.  .  .  19 

1830  .  .  . 

.  28 

1823  . 

.  .  .  20 

1831  .  .  . 

.  28 

From  the  Parliamentary  returns 
it  appears  that  the  population  of 


Westminster,  in!811,wasl60,801 ; 
in  1821,  181,444  3  and  in  1831, 
202,809. 

Upon  arranging  the  suicides  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  months  in  which 
they  occurred  during  this  aggregate 
of  years,  Mr.  Higgs  found,  that, 
contrary  to  the  generally-received 
opinion,  November  was  actually 
the  month  of  all  the  year  in  which 
the  least  number  of  suicides  took 
place.  Thus  :— 

June  and  July  (each  53)  100 
January  .  .  ...  48 

March . 40 

February  .....  41 

December  ....  39 

April  .  *  .  .  .  .38 

May  ...  .  .  .37 

October  .....  35 

September  ....  34 

August . 33 

November  „  .  .  .  32 


489 

Shipwreck  of  the  Wemyss* 
Leith  Smack,  as  stated  by  a 
Passenger. — This  packet,  on  her 
voyage  from  London  to  Leith,  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  on  Saturday 
31st  August.  It  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  till  the  following  day,  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  During  the  night, 
according  to  the  account  given 
by  a  passenger,  the  vessel,  after 
striking  several  times,  and  shipping 
heavy  seas,  drifted  before  the  wind, 
and  run  ashore  at  eleven  p.  m.,  at 
Brancaster,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
the  tide  half  turned,  gale  unabated. 
Next  day,  1st  September,  the 
wind  continuing  N.  E.  high,  but 
the  sea  smooth,  the  tide  was  low, 
and  the  smack  lying  on  sand ; 
went  on  deck  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  water  and  distance  from 
land,  about  two  o'clock  a.  m.  Met 
the  mate  on  deck,  cast  the  lead, 
and  found  the  depth  to  be  only  18 
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inches,  and  smooth  water  extend¬ 
ing  towards  land,  only  about  200 
feet  distant.  I  returned  to  the 
ladies’  cabin,  reported  the  ship’s 
nearness  to  the  land,  and  urged 
them  to  rise  and  dress,  and  get 
ashore  immediately,  as  I  conceived 
we  were  not  out  of  danger.  They 
all  rose  and  dressed  to  go  ashore. 
I  desired  the  mate  to  get  the  boat 
out  of  the  vessel  for  that  purpose  ; 
he  replied,  that  the  boat  could  not 
go  ashore  without  the  men,  and 
not  a  man  would  leave  the  vessel 
so  long  as  she  stuck  together.  I 
next  applied  to  the  captain,  who 
assured  the  ladies  that  in  an  hour 
the  sea  would  leave  us  quite  dry, 
and  they  would  then  walk  ashore 
without  wetting  their  feet.  Saw 
the  captain  or  mate  get  the  alma¬ 
nack  from  the  steward,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  tide.  In  half  an  hour 
after,  I  heard  theseabeatingagainst 
the  vessel,  and  the  tide  making. 
About  half-past  two  a.  m.,  heard 
the  men  taking  out  the  boat,  in 
doing  which,  they  broke  the  glass 
of  the  small  sky-light  in  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  cabin.  The  gale  increased, 
every  wave  washing  over  11s  ;  the 
second  and  principal  sky-light  in 
the  gentlemen’s  cabin  were  broken, 
and  the  water  pouring  in.  The 
steward  was  desired  to  put  tar- 
pauling  on  the  broken  skylights 
to  keep  out  the  water  ;  he  replied 
it  was  impossible,  as  no  one  could 
then  stand  on  deck.  Then  the  third 
skylight  was  broken  in  the  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  cabin ;  and  the  sea  pouring 
in  at  all  three,  the  gentlemen’s 
cabin  was  abandoned  about  half¬ 
past  five  o’clock  a.  m.  I  took  my 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  com¬ 
panion  stair,  at  the  ladies’  cabin, 
holding  by  the  rail,  and  standing 
in  two  feet  water ;  the  captain  and 
mate,  at  this  time  half-past  six 
a.  m.  went  on  deck,  but,  before 


leaving  us,  assured  us  we  were 
quite  safe,  as  the  tide  was  beating 
us  ashore.  The  ladies  said,  they 
had  lost  all  hope  of  being  saved  ; 
the  forms,  tables,  and  stools  in  the 
gentlemen’s  cabin  being  afloat,  they 
broke  down  the  whole  of  the  parti¬ 
tions,  and  the  wreck,  with  the 
trunks  and  boxes  belonging  to  the 
passengers,  made  a  circuit  from 
the  one  cabin  to  the  other,  as 
every  wave  broke  over  her.  A 
little  before  seven  the  mate  came 
back  to  the  companion  stairs,  and 
I  requested  him  to  come  down  and 
satisfy  the  ladies  as  to  our  safety  ; 
he  assured  them  we  were  all  safe, 
and  advised  them  to  get  into  the 
upper  births,  as  the  tide  would 
rise  no  higher.  At  this  time  the 
following  gentlemen  were  crowded 
on  the  companion  stairs  with  closed 
hatch — Mr.  Geast,  Mr.  Horsburgh, 
Dr.  Logan,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Murray, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  who,  along  with 
myself,  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair,  in  four  feet  water.  The 
ladies,  who  had  previously  been 
sitting  near  the  cabin- door,  went 
immediately  to  the  upper  births, 
and  the  mate  was  not  three  minutes 
absent  when  the  skylight  of  the 
ladies’  cabin  was  forced  open  by 
the  sea.  I  then  called  on  the 
ladies  to  come  out.  They  were 
occupied  in  prayer;  I  particularly 
observed  Mrs.  Cor  mack,  a  lady 
about  19,  with  her  child,  18  months 
old,  lying  in  the  upper  birth. 
She  looked  up — shook  her  head  — 
held  up  her  child  —  kissed  it — 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  lay 
down  to  die — for  the  returning 
wave,  now  increased  by  what  pour¬ 
ed  in  at  the  broken  skylight  of  the 
ladies’  cabin,  suffocated  all  but  one 
in  an  instant.  I  heard  but  one 
shriek.  I  was  forced  out  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  current  of  the  water; 
and  the  cabin  door  then  shut, 
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which  had  been  previously  kept 
open  by  the  position  X  had  occupied. 
The  cabin  door  being  shut,  exposed 
the  bed-room  door  of  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton,  whom  I  observed  in  bed 
through  the  cross  rail  on  the  top 
of  her  door ;  I  made  an  effort  to 
force  it  open,  and  split  the  panel, 
but  the  returning  wave  completely 
filled  the  cabin.  As  the  hatch¬ 
way  had  now  been  opened  by  the 
gentlemen  at  the  top  of  the  stair 
making  their  escape,  the  water 
rushing  down  the  stair  immersed 
all  who  remained,  and  I  had  to 
pull  myself  up  through  the  water 
by  my  grasp  of  the  bannister  of 
the  stair,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Brown  was  too  late,  and  he  shared 
the  fate  of  the  ladies.  On  reaching 
the  deck,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the 
broken  skylights,  and  the  water 
appeared  completely  to  fill  the 
space,  boiling  and  surging  like  a 
caldron ;  the  instantly  returning 
wave  filled  the  deck  itself  as  high 
as  the  bulwark.  With  great  diffi¬ 
culty  we  reached  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessel,  where  we  found  the 
captain  and  crew,  with  all  the 
steerage  passengers,  including  three 
females,  secured  to  the  rigging  and 
to  the  winch.  We  lashed  ourselves 
in  the  same  manner,  and  continued 
there,  with  the  sea  breaking  over 
us,  for  about  four  hours,  when  we 
were  relieved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Brancaster,  who  carried  us  ashore. 
When  relieved,  we  were  nearly 
spent  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  the 
constant  immersion  by  the  waves 
instantly  succeeding  each  other, 
which  so  entirely  benumbed  and 
exhausted  even  the  most  robust 
among  us,  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  more  delicate 
frames  of  the  ladies  and  children 
could  not  have  survived,  even  if 
the  fatal  advice  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  their  births  had  not  been 
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followed;  and  we  had  been  able  to 
lash  them  on  deck —  certainly  the 
children  must  have  perished  ;  the 
only  chance  they  had  of  safety 
would  have  been  our  being  able  to 
get  the  crew  to  secure  the  cabin 
skylights  with  tarpauling,  and  so 
prevent  the  water  from  filling  the 
cabin,  by  the  waves  breaking  over 
the  deck,  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  actual  height  of  the 
sea  was  not  much  above  the  cabin 
floor,  and  the  ships’  timbers  were 
not  injured,  so  that  the  ship  could 
not  fill  from  leaking. 

Names  of  passengers  drowned  : 
— Mrs.  Hamilton,  Miss  Hamilton, 
Master  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Pyne, 
Master  Pyne,  Miss  M’Queen, 
Mrs.  Cormack  and  child,  Miss 
Roach  and  sister’s  child,  Mr. 
Brown. 

2.  Three  men  lost  their  lives, 
and  several  others  were  severely 
injured,  in  the  following  manner, 
in  the  Red  Soil  mine  near  Rake- 
well,  Derbyshire.  The  miners  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  mine,  and  those 
employed  in  the  Magpie  mine, 
which  is  adjoining,  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  operations,  arrived 
at  the  same  point ;  and  a  com¬ 
munication  had  been  made  from 
the  one  mine  to  the  other.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  two  mines  had  been 
in  litigation  for  several  years. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  Grand  Jury 
for  the  Mineral  Liberty  of  Ash¬ 
ford  were  required,  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Red  Soil,  to  go 
through  the  workings  of  that  mine 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
workings  wTere  or  were  not  in  the 
Red  Soil  vein.  The  jury,  by  their 
verdict,  decided  that  the  whole  of 
the  operations  of  the  Red  Soil 
proprietors  were  confined  to  their 
own  vein.  The  jury  were  sub¬ 
sequently  directed  to  proceed  with 
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tlieir  surrey  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  Red  Soil 
vein  extended  into  the  ground  in 
possession  of  the  Magpie  pro¬ 
prietors,  but  when  they  came  to 
the  point  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mines  they  found 
their  further  progress  stopped  by 
rubbish  being  placed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  pre renting  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  into  the  Magpie  works. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  penal¬ 
ty  was  imposed  on  the  proprietors  of 
the  Magpie  mine  for  causing  the 
obstruction.  Further  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  jury 
to  enter  the  Magpie  mine  through 
the  opening,  and  heavier  penalties 
were  imposed.  Matters  were  in 
this  state  when,  on  Saturday,  31st 
August,  the  workmen  in  the  Red 
Soil  mine  perceired  smoke  issuing 
from  the  Magpie  mine,  which 
rendered  it  very  difficult  for  them 
to  continue  long  at  work.  On  the 
following  Monday  morning  the 
Red  Soil  miners  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  but,  previous  to 
descending,  one  of  the  men  was 
sent  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  there  was  as  much 
smoke  in  the  mine  as  might  en¬ 
danger  their  safety  in  working. 
He  proceeded  about  40  fathoms, 
and  finding  the  annoyance  had 
been  discontinued,  he  called  out  to 
the  men  that  they  might  advance. 
Eleven  men  then  descended.  The 
way  into  the  mine  is  down  a  per¬ 
pendicular  shaft  for  about  40  yards 
(down  which  the  miners  clamber 
by  the  help  of  cogs  driven  into  the 
sides),  into  a  drift  gait  or  level, 
which  proceeds  for  some  distance, 
and  then  down  other  shafts  and 
along  other  drift  gaits  to  the 
Wasson  wav,  where  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  two 
mines  is  situated.  Four  of  the 
men  had  got  into  the  waggon  way, 


when  they  experienced  a  dreadful 
feeling  of  suffocation  from  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  fumes 
of  sulphur,  &c.,  which  came  from 
the  opening  into  the  Magpie  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  some  infernal 
mixture  had  been  wilfully  ignited 
by  persons  in  that  mine.  Two  of 
the  men  retreated  up  a  shaft  about 
14  yards  into  the  drift  gaits,  and 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  other  men 
who  were  descending.  The  other 
two  (Joseph  Knowles  and  Thomas 
Henstock)  were  so  overpowered  by 
the  poisonous  vapour  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  up  the  shaft ;  they  lay 
down  on  their  faces,  and,  by  in¬ 
haling  the  moisture  from  the  earth, 
saved  their  lives  ;  they  were  the 
last  who  were  extricated.  One  of 
the  men  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
enabled  to  get  so  near  the  surface 
as  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  persons 
on  the  mine  hillock ;  and,  after 
great  exertions,  and  at  the  utmost 
personal  risk,  eight  of  the  men 
were  rescued  alive,  but  the  other 
three  men  were  not  extricated 
until  life  was  quite  extinct.  The 
names  of  these  unfortunates  were — 
Thomas  Wager,  of  Longstone, 
aged  41,  who  left  a  wife  and  eight 
children;  Isaac  Bagshaw,  of  Shel¬ 
don,  aged  40,  who  left  a  wife  and 
three  children  ;  and  Francis  Tav- 
lor,  of  Bakewell,  aged  22,  who  left 
a  wife  and  one  child.  The  bodies 
of  Bagshaw  and  Taylor  were  found 
jammed  together  in  one  of  the 
shafts.  Wager  evidently  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  save  two 
of  the  men,  whom,  in  retreating,  he 
found  lying  insensible  in  one  of 
the  levels.  Some  of  the  men  passed 
him  at  the  spot, when  he  exclaimed, 
“For  God’s  sake  come  back  and 
assist  me  to  get  up  these  two  poor 
fellows'.”  He  was  lying  in 

the  shaft  a  short  distance  from 
them,  and  about  three  yards  below- 
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the  two  dead  bodies,  which  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  pass.  An  in¬ 
crustation  (apparently  of  sulphur), 
of  the  thickness  of  half-a-crown, 
was  taken  from  the  lips  of  Taylor’s 
corpse.  The  candles  carried  down 
by  the  miners  were  similarly  in- 
crusted.— The  coroner’s  jury  found 
a  verdict  of  f<r  Wilful  Murder  ” 
against  ‘20  of  the  workmen  in  the 
Magpie  mine,  and  against  its  agent, 
and  one  of  its  proprietors,  as  being 
accessories  before  the  fact. 

0.  Accident  at  Saffron-hill. 
—On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
two  houses  in  Great  Saffron- hill 
fell  in,  burying  in  the  ruins  the 
members  of  various  families,  about 
10  in  number,  A  body  of  police 
was  soon  on  the  spot,  when  the 
crowd  was  sufficiently  removed  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  pursue 
their  labours  without  interruption. 
In  ten  minutes  after  the  fall 
of  the  buildings,  a  boy,  six 
years  old,  who,  providentially,  had 
not  received  the  slightest  injury, 
was  rescued.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  a  poor  woman, 
whose  child  was  saved,  was  dragged 
from  beneath  a  mass  of  timber  and 
rubbish,  still  breathing,  but  so 
dreadfully  mutilated  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  feature  discernible. 
She  was  instantly  conveyed  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  but  on 
her  road  thither  breathed  her  last. 
Two  children  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  the  ruins,  with  scarcely  any 
signs  of  life,  and  removed  to  the 
hospital.  A  lodger  at  No,  13,  a 
few  minutes  before  the  accident 
took  place,  was  frightened  by  the 
cracking  of  some  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  ran,  terrified,  into  the 
street,  with  the  intention  of  alarm¬ 
ing  the  neighbours,  but  had  no 
sooner  made  her  escape  by  the 
front  door  than  the  whole  gave 
way,  before  she  had  time  to  relate 
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her  fears  for  the  safety  of  the 
numerous  inmates,  the  friends  and 
parents  of  many  of  whom  were 
absent  from  home,  pursuing  their 
calling  of  fruit-selling,  &c.,  at 
B  ar  th  o  1  o  m  e  w  -  fai  r . 

0.  Insanity. — -Old  Bailey. 
— Elizabeth  Wrattan,  a  married 
woman,  aged  50,  remanded  from 
last  session,  was  indicted  for  utter¬ 
ing  a  forged  check  for  00/.  5 s., 
with  intent  to  defraud  William 
Masterman  and  others,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  same  to  be  forged.  The 
prisoner  was  also  indicted  for  utter¬ 
ing  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  for 
92/.  5,y.,  with  intent  to  defraud 
Alers  Hankey  and  others,  well 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  placed  at 
the  bar,  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  insane  person.  She  stared 
about  her  in  the  wildest  manner, 
and  caught  up  the  herbs  spread 
upon  the  bar,  which  she  crumbled 
to  pieces.  She  turned  her  back 
upon  the  court,  and  muttered 
some  indistinct  expressions,  and 
occasionally  made  a  noise  like  the 
croaking  of  a  frog.  When  called 
upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment, 
she  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  to 
be  quite  unconscious  of  the  import 
of  the  question. 

The  judges  directed  a  jury  to 
be  empanelled  to  try  the  issue, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  sane  or 
not. 

William  Woodward,  a  police 
constable, stated,  that  he  had  known 
the  prisoner  about  eight  years. 
He  served  as  shopman  to  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  husband  for  15  months. 
In  1829  he  was  called  to  their 
house,  which  was  then  on  tire. 
The  prisoner  was  nearly  naked, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  her 
escape  from  the  flames.  She  ap¬ 
peared  very  much  distressed,  and 
sat  in  a  neighbour’s  house.  He 
K  2 
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heard  her  say,  as  she  was  looking 
at  the  conflagration  of  her  property. 

It  is  very  grand,  awfully  grand.” 
He  knew  the  sister  of  the  prisoner, 
whose  name  was  Baldwin,  who 
threatened,  on  one  occasion,  to 
murder  witness,  and  seemed  to  be 
disordered  in  her  mind. 

William  George,  a  brother  of 
the  prisoner,  stated,  that  Mrs. 
Cato,  another  sister,  who  died  at 
Cheltenham,  was  mad  when  she 
died.  The  prisoner,  at  that  time, 
behaved  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  said,  she  would  have 
the  body  of  her  sister  disinterred. 
She  said,  if  her  sister  had  not 
been  buried  where  she  was,  the 
windows  would  have  fallen  out. 

Witness  recollected  the  prisoner 
coming  to  his  shop  in  Mount- street, 
Grosvenor-square,  to  ask  him  to 
accept  a  bill  for  50 1.  for  her.  She 
produced  one  with  witness's  name 
forged  to  it.  He  remonstrated 
with  her  on  her  improper  conduct, 
and  destroyed  the  bill.  She  first 
laughed,  and  then  cried. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 
— Had  frecpiently  visited  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  Woolwich.  Three  bills  of 
exchange  were  handed  up  to  the  wit¬ 
ness,  and,  after  a  long  inspection, 
he  said,  the  first  was  not  in  his 
handwriting  ;  the  second  was  like 
it,  but  the  third  had  his  own 
signature.  The  body  of  the  bill 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Davis,  a  solicitor,  of  Deptford. 
Witness  accepted  that  bill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creditors  of  the  pri¬ 
soner's  husband.  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  other  two  bills  were  in 
his  handwriting. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Reeve,  a  sister 
of  the  prisoner,  stated,  that  her 
mother  resided  at  Worcester  before 
her  death.  She  was  insane  for 
some  time,  and  continued  so  until 
she  died.  The  grandmother,  too, 
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was  insane,  and  also  an  aunt, 
named  Hannah  Davis. 

Thomas  Wood,  a  youth,  deposed, 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
prisoner  about  15  months  ago.  He 
thought  her  at  that  time  out  of 
her  mind.  She  ordered  witness  to 
do  one  thing  at  one  moment  and 
countermanded  the  order  at  the 
next.  On  one  occasion  she  said, 
there  were  thieves  in  the  chimney, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  large  fire  in  the  grate.  She  then 
kept  the  Northumberland  Arms 
public-house,  in  Charles- street, 
Westminster,  and  wanted  to  let  it, 
when  she  had  been  in  it  only  a 
week. 

Thomas  James,  son-in-law  and 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  a  broker, 
said,  he  had  let  furniture  on  hire 
to  the  prisoner.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  called  for  5/.,  she  came  to 
him  nearly7  naked,  with  her  bosom 
exposed.  Her  conduct  was  very 
strange.  She  said  she  expected  to 
succeed  to  a  large  estate  in  a  short 
time.  Witness  thought  her  then 
and  at  other  times  out  of  her 
mind. 

Dr.  Uwins,  of  Bedford-row,  who 
sat  upon  the  bench,  was  then  sworn 
and  examined.  He  stated  that  he 
had  visited  the  prisoner  in  New¬ 
gate,  at  the  request  of  her  friends, 
and  examined  her  very  closely. 
At  the  first  interview  he  thought 

o 

there  was  some  manifestation  of 
insanity,  and  wished  to  see  her 
again,  which  he  did  in  about  ten 
days  afterwards.  He'  then  heard 
from  the  solicitor  who  acted  for  the 
family,  that  all  its  members  had 
been  subject  to  insanity  before 
they  died.  That  information 
modified  his  opinion,  and  when  he 
saw  her  again  he  considered  her 
to  be  labouring  under  an  obliquity 
of  mind,  but  she  appeared  to  know 
the  importance  of  a  plea  of  insani- 
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ty.  He  did  not  consider  her  to 
be  in  an  accountable  state.  He 
gave  an  opinion  on  her  case  in 
writing  before  be  saw  her  solicitor, 
and  that  opinion  was  to  the  same 
effect  as  his  present  answers. 

Cross-examined. — The  prisoner 
behaved  much  in  the  same  way 
when  he  visited  her  as  she  did  now. 
He  had  200  insane  persons  con¬ 
stantly  under  his  care  at  a  public 
establishment,  and  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manners  of 
maniacs  and  idiots.  The  prisoner, 
in  his  opinion,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  irresponsible  person.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  constitutional 
and  hereditary  obliquity  of  mind, 
or  whatever  else  it  might  be  term¬ 
ed.  Witness  had  written  a  work 
on  insanity,  and  it  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  ail  persons  were 
insane.  The  only  difference  was 
in  degree.  He  considered  the 
term  “  unsoundness  ”  of  mind 
illogical ;  aberration,  or  obliquity, 
would  be  more  correct.  He  con¬ 
sidered  her  insanity  to  be  out  of 
the  usual  extent.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  think  her  not  a  great 
deal  more  insane  than  persons  in 
general.  He  firmly  believed  in¬ 
sanity  to  be  an  hereditary  disease  ; 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  mother,  grandmother,  and 
other  relations,  had  died  mad, 
that  would  confirm  his  opinion 
of  the  genuineness  of  her  malady. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
called,  Thomas  Halifax,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  medicine,  of  Woolwich,  who 
stated,  that  in  the  month  of  June 
last  the  prisoner  called  upon  him. 
She  appeared  then  to  be  in  a 
correct  state  of  mind.  Her  house 
took  fire  subsequently  to  this,  but 
witness  did  not  consider  it  affected 
her  mind.  From  his  knowledge 
of  her  conduct  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  sanity.  Cross-ex¬ 


amined. — Had  heard  the  evidence 
given  this  day  to  prove  the  insani¬ 
ty  of  the  prisoner,  but  that  did 
not  alter  his  opinion.  The  naked 
facts,  separately  considered,  might 
justify  an  opinion  that  she  was 
insane,  but  a  nervous  person  might 
act  in  the  same  way  as  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

A  baker  at  Woolwich  stated, 
that  he  had  known  the  prisoner 
15  years.  She  carried  on  business 
in  Church- street,  and  he  lent  her 
100/.  to  purchase  a  shop  and  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  grocery  line.  That 
was  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  business  fell  off  in  consequence 
of  a  reduction  in  the  dock-yard 
establishment.  The  prisoner,  how¬ 
ever,  conducted  her  business  as 
usual,  and  witness  had  never  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  sanity  of 
her  mind.  He  had  frequently 
accepted  bills  for  her,  which  were 
always  duly  taken  up.  Cross- 
examined.  —  The  prisoner  was 
known  as  a  very  decent  woman, 
but  the  exposure  of  her  person  to 
her  customers  would  appear  very 
strange  conduct  to  witness. 

Walter  Smith,  a  lad,  stated 
that  he  had  known  the  prisoner 
about  five  years,  and  had  lived  in 
her  service.  She  never  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  insanity.  Since 
the  fire  the  prisoner  had  conduct¬ 
ed  herself  with  equal  propriety. 

Thomas  Danby,  a  grocer,  living 
in  Whitechapel,  stated  '  that  he 
had  known  the  prisoner  13  years, 
and  had  transacted  business  with 
her  since  she  had  been  in  her  last 
house,  and  within  the  last  four 
months.  Witness  saw  her  several 
times  before  he  consented  to  give 
her  credit,  which  he  did  not  until 
she  found  security.  She  gave  wit¬ 
ness  a  bill  for  the  goods.  He  saw 
her  once  about  six  months  ago, 
and  thought  there  was  something 
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bordering  on  insanity  in  her  man¬ 
ner,  as  she  cried  very  much,  and 
begged  hard  for  the  goods,  which 
he  would  not  serve  her  with  until 
she  provided  security. 

Years  ago  she  was  a  person  of 
sane  mind,  but  not  lately.  Her 
behaviour  latterly  was  such  as  to 
make  him  doubt  her  sanity. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  a  grocer,  had 
known  the  prisoner  14  years.  She 
had  dealt  with  him.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Woolwich 
every  Monday  to  transact  business, 
and  had  seen  her  frequently,  and 
could  say,  that  both  before  and 
after  the  fire  she  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  and  he  had  never 
had  any  reason  to  doubt  that.  On 
the  i 3tli  of  February  witness  had 

i 

a  long  conversation  with  her,  and 
she  was  perfectly  rational.  She 
was  about  to  go  into  business,  and 
wranted  credit,  offering  security, 
which  witness  rejected, 

John  Bird,  a  publican  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  had  known  the  prisoner  7 
years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  her  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  came  to  take  witness’s 
house  about  9  months  ago,  and 
asked  the  usual  questions  in  such 
business.  She  was  perfectly  ra¬ 
tional  at  that  time. 

John  Ward,  of  the  firm  of 
Buggen  and  Co.,  bankers,  had 
known  the  prisoner  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  saw  her  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  she  was  arrested,  but 
had  no  conversation  with  her. 
Witness  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
discounting  bills  for  her,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  June  last,  she  came  to 
the  bank  and  asked  for  a  check  for 
4/.  ds.,  to  be  sent  to  Leamington. 
She  gave  witness  cash  for  the 
check.  About  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards  she  returned,  saying  the 
person  to  whom  she  had  sent  the 
check  had  left  Leamington,  and 


she  had  the  money  returned  on 
giving  up  the  check.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  perfectly  sane. 

Jonas  Clapham,  city-police  con¬ 
stable,  took  the  prisoner  into  cus¬ 
tody.  When  she  was  pointed  out 
to  witness,  she  perceived  it,  and 
ran  away.  She  seemed  rather 
confused  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  her  behaviour.  Wit¬ 
ness  searched  her  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  when  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  two  20 1.  notes,  by  holding 
them  in  her  hand,  while  witness 
was  searching  her  pockets. 

Mr.  Macmurdo,  the  surgeon  of 
Newgate,  had  attended  the  pri¬ 
soner  since  her  imprisonment.  He 
saw  the  prisoner  the  day  after 
she  was  taken,  and  had  visited  her 
daily.  Witness  firmly  believed 
that  the  prisoner  was  rather  feign¬ 
ing  than  actually  insane.  Witness 
had  taken  opportunities  of  going 
upon  her  unawares,  and  found  her 
as  he  would  expect  to  find  any 
other  person  perfectly  rational. 
As  soon  as  she  perceived  him  she 
behaved  in  the  manner  she  had 
done  to-day,  except  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  asked  her  what 
counsel  she  would  employ,  and  she 
replied,  Others  would  take  care 
of  that.”  She  then  resumed  her 
strange  behaviour.  When  witness 
had  gone  upon  her  unawares,  he 
found  her  lying  quietly  on  her 
bed  ;  at  other  times  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  some  other  prisoners,  but 
changed  her  manner  as  soon  as 
she  saw  witness.  He  took  care 
not  to  alarm  her  by  any  noise. 
He  had  seen  many  mad  people, 
and  some  who  feigned,  and  he 
believed  the  prisoner  to  be  of  the 
latter  class.  The  motion  of  her 
eye  was  not  that  of  a  maniac. 
Witness  had  challenged  her  once 
or  twice,  saying,  I  know  you  are 
not  mad.”  She  appeared  to  un- 
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derstand  him,  but  took  no  notice 
of  the  observation.  Madness  as¬ 
sumed  so  many  forms  that  it  was 
difficult  to  name  one  positive  rule. 
He  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  prisoner  was  feigning,  but  not 
mad  ;  he  would  not,  however,  be 
quite  positive. 

By  the  Jury.*— The  Motion  of 
the  prisoner’s  eye  at  that  moment 
was  such  as  he  had  frequently 
observed  when  he  went  suddenly 
into  her  cell,  but  that  did  not 
alter  his  judgment.  He  had 
heard  all  the  evidence,  and  ob¬ 
served  her  conduct  narrowly,  and 
though  he  would  not  decidedly 
say  that  she  was  not  insane,  the 
inclination  of  his  opinion  was 
that  she  was  feigning.  Had  seen 
her  in  a  strait  waistcoat. 

Mr.  Wontner,  the  governor  of 
Newgate,  was  examined,  and 
stated,  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
violent  and  troublesome,  and  a 
great  annoyance  to  all  around  her. 

Sarah  Ruthven,  an  attendant 
in  the  infirmary  at  Newgate,  had 
had  the  prisoner  chiefly  under  her 
care.  She  was  sometimes  very 
quiet,  but  at  others  very  violent. 
It  was  principally  when  the 
doctors  came  to  see  her  ;  when 
strangers  were  not  present  she 
wras  never  so  violent.  She  put  it 
on  when  gentlemen  came  in,  but 
was  at  other  times  very  quiet. 
When  she  a  put  on,”  she  looked 
wild,  and  pushed  her  mouth  out ; 
this  she  always  did  when  she  per¬ 
ceived  any  one  looking  at  her,  but 
at  other  times  witness  had  observ¬ 
ed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Witness 
had  asked  her  questions,  which 
she  would  seldom  answer,  and 
when  she  did,  not  rightly.  When 
at  meals,  she  ate  like  a  rational 
being,  and  not  in  a  voracious 
manner.  Latterly  she  would  not 
eat  without  being  fed  like  a  child 


by  witness.  She  took  her  drink 
naturally.  Latterly  she  would  not 
dress  herself. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  sub-matron 
of  the  infirmary,  had  observed  her 
conduct,  and  did  not  think  her 
quite  right  in  her  mind.  Her 
conversation  was  generally  in¬ 
coherent,  but  more  so  latterly.  A 
great  deal  of  her  strange  behaviour 
seemed  to  witness  to  he  feigned, 
because  she  acted  very  differently 
when  she  knew  she  was  observed, 
from  her  behaviour  when  privately 
watched.  Witness  had  observed 
the  alteration  when  she  saw  per¬ 
sons’  eyes  upon  her. 

The  Jury  deliberated  a  few 
minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict 
finding  the  prisoner  to  be  of  sound 
mind.  Hie  prisoner  took  no 
notice  of  the  proceedings.  She 
continued  to  play  with  the  herbs 
before  her,  and  offered  some  to  the 
turnkey,  who  stood  holding  one  of 
her  hands.  She  struck  some 
persons  within  her  reach  once  or 
twice,  and,  while  the  learned 
Judge  was  summing  up,  leaped  to 
the  top  of  the  bar,  and  would  have 
gone  over,  bad  not  the  officer  held 
her  fast. 

She  was  then  arraigned  upon 
the  indictment,  and  asked  two  or 
th  ree  times  whether  she  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  to  which  she 
made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  address¬ 
ing  her  in  a  loud  tone,  said,  “  Pri¬ 
soner  at  the  bar,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  verdict  which  the  Jury 
have  just  returned  is  a  correct  one, 
and  that  you  perfectly  understand 
what  I  am  saying  to  you.  If  you 
will  not  plead,  the  Court  will 
order  a  plea  to  be  entered.” 

No  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  Court  ordered  a  plea  of  “  not 
guilty,”  to  be  recorded. 

On  the  following  day  she  was 
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tried.  There  was  a  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  the  prisoner.  She  did  not 
assume  the  wild  stare,  nor  pro¬ 
trude  her  lips,  nor  distort  her 
countenance  as  on  Friday.  The 
learned  Judge  observing  that  an 
officer  held  one  of  her  hands,  di¬ 
rected  him  to  release  her,  and 
allow  her  to  act  as  she  pleased. 
She  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  dock, 
occasionally  turning  her  back  upon 
the  Court,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
seat  which  had  been  provided  for 
her.  She  also  amused  herself  by 
tearing  small  pieces  of  paper, 
which  she  placed  in  grotesque 
order  on  the  bar  before  her.  She 
offered  no  violence  to  any  one,  as 
on  the  previous  day ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  every  observer  that 
there  was  method  in  her  mad¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  John  Ward,  of  the  firm  of 
Buggen  and  Co.,  bankers,  of 
Woolwich,  stated,  that  on  the  6th 
of  June  the  prisoner  procured  a 
check  for  41.  9,y.  from  him,  which 
she  afterwards  returned.  The 
check  for  60/.  5.?.  now  produced 
was  a  clever  imitation  of  the  other, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  handwriting, 
nor  was  his  name  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  genuine  signature. — 
William  Simpson,  a  clerk  to  Mas- 
terman  and  Co.,  bankers,  proved 
that  the  prisoner  on  the  26th  of 
June  last,  presented  a  check  for 
60/.  5$.,  which  was  paid  in  two 
20/.  notes,  and  four  5/.  notes. 
Had  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
asked  for  the  particular  notes  in 
the  terms,  “  two  twenties  and  four 
fives.”  Had  said  before,  that  he 
was  not  certain  of  that,  but  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  must  have  been  so, 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  people  as  they  desired. 

Elizabeth  Dance,  ol  No.  3, 
Stewart's  -  Buildings,  Battersea* 


proved  that  the  prisoner  never 
lived  at  that  house,  as  she  had 
stated  at  the  Banker’s.  John 
Paget  Tremlin  recollected  the 
prisoner  coming  to  his  shop  (a 
linen-draper’s)  and  asking  the 
price  of  some  gingham.  She 
borrowed  a  pen  and  ink,  and  sent 
one  of  the  men  to  Hankey’s  bank, 
in  Fenchurch- street,  with  a  check. 

John  Clapham,  city  police-officer 
took  the  prisoner  into  custody  on 
a  charge  of  forgery.  She  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  away,  but  witness 
soon  overtook  her,  and  took  from 
her  hands  the  two  20/.  and  four 
5/.  notes  now  produced.  Witness 
marked  the  notes  the  next  day, 
the  27th  of  June.  They  never 
were  out  of  his  custody,  but  they 
might  have  been  out  of  his  hands 
before  he  marked  them ;  they 
were  certainly  never  out  of  his 
sight.  The  notes  now  produced 
are  the  same  he  took  from  the 
prisoner  and  marked. 

William  Simpson,  the  banker's 
clerk,  was  recalled,  and  identified 
the  notes  produced  by  the  last 
witness  as  those  he  paid  to  the 
prisoner.  The  check  was  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Gregory  or  bearer, 
like  that  for  41.  96’. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. — The  learned  Judge 
then  addressed  the  prisoner,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  her  attention, 
to  the  following  effect : — ci  Prisoner 
at  the  bar,  Elizabeth  Wrattan,  I 
am  calling  upon  you  in  your  own 
name.  Elizabeth  Wrattan,  you 
have  heard  the  evidence  against 
you.  Prisoner,  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  against  you,  and  this 
is  the  proper  time  to  make  your 
defence.  The  question  of  your 
capacity  to  take  your  trial  has 
been  decided  already.  My  advice 
to  you  is,  to  address  your  mind  to 
the  facts  brought  against  you,  for 
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depend  upon  it,  the  jury  are  not 
to  be  influenced  by  your  present 
appearance.  A  jury  lias  already 
decided  on  that  point;  therefore, 
let  me  exhort  you  to  attend  to  the 
charge.  You  never  can  persuade 
any  jury,  however  insane  you  may 
be,  that  you  do  not  know  your  own 
name.  Elizabeth  Wrattan,  you 
are  called  upon  again  by  name  to 
answer  this  charge.  (To  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
make  the  prisoner  face  the  Court). 
“Oh,  you  need  not  give  her  any 
instructions;  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which  an  insane  person  did 
not  know  her  name.  Elizabeth 
Wrattan  !  do  you  wish  to  attend 
to  the  case,  or  make  any  defence 
to  the  jury  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
say  anything  to  the  jury?  It  is 
beyond  all  experience  that  insane 
persons  should  not  know  their  own 
names.” 

Mr.  Phillips  submitted  to  his 
Lordship,  that  experience  did  not 
support  that  opinion.  He  knew  a 
case  of  a  lunatic,  who,  when  called 
by  his  name,  only  shouted  out, 
“  The  Virgin  Mary  preserve  me.” 
After  a  pause,  during  which  the 
prisoner  kept  up  her  strange 
behaviour,  the  learned  counsel 
addressed  her  in  a  loud  tone,  “  As 
your  counsel,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
jury  ?  ” 

The  question  was  repeated  to 
the  prisoner,  who  replied,  “The 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the 
strength  of  the  hills  is  his.” — One 
of  the  turnkeys  asked,  “  What  do 
you  say  about  the  check  ?  ” 

Prisoner.  —  It  went  into  the 
garden — into  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Recorder.  — Let  me  advise 
you,  prisoner,  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity  of  making  your  de¬ 
fence, 

Mr.  Phillips  (to  the  officer.)™ 


Tell  her  it  does  not  signify  a  pin 
whether  she  chooses  to  answer  the 
charge  or  not.  My  Lord  will  do 
justice  between  her  and  the 
country.  The  prisoner  muttered 
something,  which  Mr.  Phillips 
requested  the  officer  to  repeat. 

Officer.  —  She  said  you  were 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  prisoner  then  added,  in 
a  loud  squeaking  tone,  “  They 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/* 

For  the  defence,  Dr.  Uwins, 
Francis  Bunter,  Walter  Smith, 
Samuel  Gardiner,  William  W  ilson, 
and  Thomas  Dan  by,  repeated  the 
evidence  they  gave  the  preceding 
day.  The  latter  witness  having 
stated  that  on  one  occasion  he 
observed  the  prisoner’s  manner  to 
be  incoherent,  was  requested  by 
the  Court  to  explain.  He  replied 
that  she  came  to  him  for  credit, 
and  seemed  very  much  distressed 
because  he  was  reluctant ;  but 
when  she  gained  her  object,  she 
certainly  altered  her  manner,  and 
was  thankful  to  witness.  The 
prisoner’s  daughter  stated,  that 
her  mother  was  subject  to  fits  of 
passion  before  her  house  took  fire 
in  1829.  On  the  slightest  cause 
of  irritation  in  the  family,  she 
would  threaten  to  hang  herself  or 
cut  her  throat,  and  would  throw 
herself  upon  the  ground  with  great 
violence,  and  exhibited  something 
like  her  present  appearance,  but 
never  appeared  so  ill  before.  She 
would  attempt  to  throw  witness 
down  stairs  if  she  gave  her  the 
slightest  offence.— By  the  Court. 
—She  was  sometimes  listless,  and 
made  unmeaning  motions  with  her 
fingers.  Witness  always  soothed 
her  and  endeavoured  to  keep  her 
quiet.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
she  could  and  did  transact  business, 
and  drew  and  accepted  bills.  She 
was  always  restless,  and  roamed 
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from  house  to  house.  She  was 
not  in  debt,  but  by  the  lire  she 
lost  more  than  the  sum  for  which 
she  was  insured. — Cross-examined. 
—Was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court  yesterday,  but  was  not 
examined.  Had  seen  her  in  a 
similar  state  to  the  present  for  hours 
together,  but  not  for  days,  though 
she  was  sometimes  <c  strange  ”  for 
several  days  together.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  witness  considered  her  out 
of  her  mind.  Witness  never  had 
a  medical  man  to  see  her  on  such 
occasions.  The  prisoner  went  out 
of  town  on  the  day  in  question 
alone.  She  appeared  strange  and 
flighty.  She  told  witness  she  was 
going  to  the  Kent-road  on  business. 
Witness  understood  from  the 
prisoner  herself  that  she  received 
1,000/.  from  the  insurance  oflice. 
She  managed  her  business  up  to 
the  time  of  her  apprehension. 

Mr.  Macrnurdo,  the  surgeon  of 
Newgate,  was  called  by  the  Court. 
On  the  previous  day  he  had  said 
he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  was  of  sound  mind  ; 
he  had  since  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
more  accurately  what  really  was 
the  state  of  her  mind,  and  from 
information  and  observation  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion  she  was  of 
sound  mind.  The  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  after  her  trial  had  been 
described  to  witness  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  and  though  she  made  no 
remark,  she  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
aware  of  what  was  passing.  He 
was  told  by  one  of  the  nurses  that 
she  confessed,  when  she  went  out 
of  court  on  Friday,  that  she  was 
aware  of  all  that  had  passed.  lie 
said  to  her,  “Though  you  have 
behaved  well  to  the  matron  up  to 
this  time,  vou  have  ill-treated  her 
and  attacked  her  daughter,  because 
they  gave  evidence  on  your  trial.” 
She  made  no  reply,  but  left  off 


the  wild  motion  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  contortion  of  her  countenance. 
Her  manner  was  different  now  from 
what  it  was  the  night  before  and 
after  her  trial.  While  in  the  dock 
now,  witness  made  an  observation 
to  her,  upon  which  she  instantly 
assumed  her  strange  expression  of 
countenance.  Witness  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  the  prisoner 
was  sane,  and  though  he  had  heard 
all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  his 
opinion  was  not  shaken. 

Sarah  Ruthven,  superintendent 
of  the  infirmary  in  Newgate,  stated 
that  on  Thursday  the  prisoner  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  said,  “  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  ;  ”  but  she  afterwards  seemed  to 
repent  having  said  that,  and  went 
out  of  the  room.  After  her  trial, 
when  she  left  the  Court,  she 
endeavoured  to  strike  witness, 
saying  “it  was  all  her  doings/' 
She  told  witness  she  knew  all  that 
had  been  going  on.  Witness  be¬ 
lieved  her  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but 
labouring  under  mental  distress. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  the  sub¬ 
matron,  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
the  last  two  witnesses,  and  stated 
that  the  prisoner  behaved  in  an 
exceedingly  violent  manner  after 
leaving  the  court  on  Friday,  and 
seemed  to  be  enraged  with  every 
one. 

The  Jury,  without  hesitation, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  The 
eyes  of  the  Judge,  Counsel,  and 
every  one  in  the  court  was  at  that 
moment  directed  towards  the 
prisoner,  anxiously  watching  her 
motions,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  variation  in  her  manner. 
She  was  still  pacing  the  dock,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  officer  touched 
her  elbow,  that  she  seemed  to 
think  of  retiring. 

12.  Pauperism.  —  Marlbo¬ 
rough  Street,— The  parish  offi- 
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cers  of  St.  Giles's  brought  a  number 
of  Irish  paupers  (principally  young 
women  either  pregnant  or  with 
families.,  who  had  been  left  by 
their  husbands  behind,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  them  passed  to 
Ireland  at  the  expense  of  this 
country)  before  Mr.  Chambers,  in 
order  to  have  them  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  their  examinations  pre¬ 
paratory  to  passing  them  back  to 
Ireland.  One  of  the  Irish  paupers 
was  a  strong  young  labouring 
man,  and  when  Mr.  Chambers  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  parish  officers 
were  about  to  pass  him  with  the 
others,  he  inquired  why  they 
attempted  to  put  the  country  to 
such  a  considerable  expense,  when 
the  man  was  perfectly  able  to  walk 
back.  The  overseer  replied,  that 
the  man  had  been  in  the  parish 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
it  had  been  thought  the  most 
advisable  course  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  this  way  in  order  to  avoid  a 
permanent  burden,  especially  as 
the  parish  had  passed  bis  wife 
back  a  few  days  since. 

Mr.  Chambers. — But  why  not 
give  such  a  fellow  a  trifle  in  money 
and  some  food,  and  let  him  find 
his  way  back?  The  rates,  which 
are  paid  mostly  by  the  shopkeepers 
of  the  metropolis,  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  such  a  man 
as  that.  —  Mr.  Chambers  then 
questioned  the  man,  and  elicited 
that  he  had  come  over  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  the  money  which  he  had 
earned,  he  had  given  to  his  wife  to 
take  wdth  her  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Chambers.- — Why  don’t  you 
wra!k  after  your  wife  ? 

Applicant. — No,  the  parish  must 
pass  me.  My  wife  has  got  plenty 
to  help  her  on.  I  gave  her  4/., 
and  when  she  gets  back  to  Ireland, 
she’s  got  a  good  home  to  go  to, 

Mr.  Chambers.— -How  old  areyou  ? 


Applicant. — Not  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Chambers. — I  shan’t  think 
of  passing  such  a  man  as  you. 
The  poor  laws  were  not  made  for 
the  use  of  the  young  and  able- 
bodied. 

Applicant. — I  won’t  go  back. 
The  parish  must  give  me  a  pass, 
or  I’ll  stop  in  it,  and  make  them 
keep  me. 

This  last  observation  w^as  made 
with  so  much  insolence,  that  the 
magistrate  ordered  the  fellow  to 
be  put  out  of  the  office;  and  finding 
that  when  outside  the  man  con¬ 
ducted  himself  still  with  violence, 
the  magistrate  directed  he  should 
be  locked  up  until  the  office  closed 
at  3  o'clock, 

25. — Suicide. — An  inquest  was 
held,  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  on 
the  body  of  a  married  lady,  named 
Anne  Sabina  Ray,  aged  22  years, 
the  wife  of  M.  Adolphus  Ray,  a 
French  cook  in  the  establishment 
of  Grange’s,  the  confectioner,  at 
the  corner  of  Duke-street,  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  who  put  a  period  to  her 
existence  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — 

Sarah  Price  stated,  that  she 
lived  servant  to  M.  Ray.  Her 
master  and  mistress,  during  the 
short  period  she  had  been  with 
them  (three  weeks),  appeared  to 
live  upon  happy  terms  with  each 
other,  and  her  mistress  in  par¬ 
ticular  seemed  to  be  devotedly 
attached  to  her  master,  invariably 
going  to  meet  him  on  his  return 
home  from  business  in  the  evening. 
On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock,  they  took 
breakfast  together,  when  the  de¬ 
ceased  appeared  extremely  cheerful, 
and  wras  toying  with  her  master. 
At  a  little  after  12  o’clock,  witness 
asked  her  master  where  her  mis¬ 
tress  wras ;  when  he  replied  she  had 
gone  into  her  bedchamber  to  dress. 
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She  knocked  at  the  bedroom  door, 
but  could  obtain  no  answer ;  the 
door  was  fastened  with  a  small 
bolt  inside.  Witness  returned 
down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and 
at  about  one  o’clock  she  went  up 
again  to  ask  for  the  table-cloth,  in 
order  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner, 
when  both  herself  and  master 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  reply 
could  be  obtained.  Her  master, 
calling  toher  mistress,  said,  “  Anne, 
my  dear,  why  don’t  you  answer?  ” 
but  with  similar  success.  He 
jokingly  said  it  was  nothing  but  a 
whim  of  hers,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  locking  herself  in  her 
chamber,  when  they  had  had  words. 
She  had  heard  no  quarrel  between 
them  that  morning,  nor,  indeed, 
during  the  time  they  had  been 
there.  Witness  having  placed  the 
dinner  upon  the  table,  her  master 
again  knocked  at  the  door,  request¬ 
ing  she  would  come  to  dinner,  but 
with  the  same  effect,  and  he  then 
dined  by  himself.  When  her  mis¬ 
tress  entered  her  chamber,  she 
took  three  volumes  of  a  novel  called 
Ethelinde  with  her,  and  when  it 
grew  dark,  her  master  expected 
she  would  come  out,  as  she  could 
not  see  to  read  any  longer.  At 
about  8  o’clock,  finding  her  mis¬ 
tress  did  not  come  forth,  her 
master  went  out,  desiring  her 
(witness)  to  tell  her  mistress  he 
would  return  at  half-past  10,  and 
to  say  that  her  absence  had  caused 
him  much  uneasiness,  and  that  it 
was  very  foolish  of  her  to  act  in 
such  a  silly  manner  ;  but  her  mis¬ 
tress  not  leaving  her  room,  she 
could  not  tell  her.  About  half¬ 
past  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  her 
master  came  home,  and  learning 
the  deceased  had  not  been  seen, 
caused  the  door  to  be  forced  open, 
when  her  mistress  was  found 
hanging  to  the  bed-post  by  a  silk 


handkerchief,  and  quite  dead. 
Witness  remarked  on  the  preceding 
Thursday  that  the  deceased  ap¬ 
peared  very  low-spirited,  but  she 
knew  of  nothing  that  was  likely 
to  cause  it.  Her  mistress  was  a 
very  great  reader  of  romances. — 
The  witness  stated,  in  answer  to 
questions  by  the  jury,  that  her 
deceased  mistress  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  letters  addressed  “Miss 
Ray  ”  by  the  two -penny  post ;  and 
she  recollected  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  letter  came,  her  master 
was  at  home,  and  requested  to 
know  from  whom  it  came,  but  she 
refused  to  tell  him,  and  put  it  in 
her  pocket,  at  which  her  master 
was  much  displeased,  and  they  had 
a  few  words. 

Mr.  Francis  Wright,  the  land¬ 
lord,  said  that  the  parties  had  lived 
in  his  house  about  seven  weeks ; 
they  were  respectable,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  live  on  terms  of  happi¬ 
ness.  The  deceased  was  a  very 
high-spirited  lady.  Since  this 
unhappy  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  M.  Ray  had  handed  to  him 
a  letter  which  his  deceased  wife 
had  sent  him  by  a  boy,  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  assist  the 
jury  in  their  deliberation,  and  at 
once  show  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  of  a  jealous  disposition. 

The  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  was  then  read  by  the 
Coroner.  It  was  addressed  to 
Adolphus  Ray,  but  was  without  a 
date :  — 

“  Dear  Adolphus, — I  solemnly 
swear  never  to  behave  so  ill  as  I 
did  on  last  Saturday  night;  but  if 
you  will  not  forgive  me  at  once, 
and  send  me  to  walk  the  streets 
for  a  morsel  of  bread,  death  shall 
soon  put  an  end  to  my  existence. 
You  know,  my  dear  Adolphus, 
that  I  love  you  too  much  ;  but  did 
you  ever  know  true  love  without 
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jealousy  ?  No,  never ;  but  I  will 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  your 
comfort,  if  you  will  forgive  me  this 
once.  Do,  my  dear  Adolphus, 
forgive  me.  If  you  have  ever 
loved  me  as  I  love  you,  I  am 
confident  you  will  forgive  me  this 
once ;  but  if  not,  1  am  your 
wretched, 

“  Anne.” 

The  husband  was  then  called. 
He  stated  that  his  name  was 
Adolphus  Ray,  and  he  was  married 
about  two  years  ago  to  the  deceased 
at  Kensington  church.  His  un¬ 
fortunate  wife  had  for  some  time 
expressed  herself  jealous  of  him, 
and  persisted  in  accusing  him  of 
being  acquainted  with  other  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  im¬ 
pression  upon  her  mind,  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  watching  him 
every  night  from  his  place  of 
business.  He  was  confident  that 
she  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
derangement,  produced  by  jealousy, 
when  she  committed  the  act.  The 
letter  which  had  been  read  to  the 
jury  she  had  sent  him  by  a  boy 
about  four  months  since,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  they  had  had,  and 
he  had  threatened  to  leave  her 
on  account  of  her  jealousy.  On 
Sunday  morning  she  looked  wild  ; 
and  just  before  she  went  into 
her  bedroom  she  read  aloud  an 
account  of  a  man  drowning  himself 
in  a  water-butt  through  jealousy 
from  a  Sunday  newspaper,  after 
which  J  thought  she  seemed 
altered. — A  verdict  was  returned 
of  "Temporary  insanity  produced 
by  jealousy.” 

30.  Mr.  Abbinett  has  carried 
into  effect  a  plan  for  blowing  up 
the  wreck  of  the  Boyne  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  A  quantity  of  powder, 
2061bs.  was  placed  under  the  stern 
in  a  leaden  tank,  cased  with  wood, 
the  communication  being  byaleaden 


pipe,  forty  feet  long.  The  effects  on 
the  water  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  space,  and  were  scarcely  felt 
by  the  boats  within  forty  feet,  but 
were  distinctly  sensible  on  the  beach 
a  mile  distant.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  stern  of  the  vessel  was  detach¬ 
ed  by  the  shock,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  copper  and  wood  have  since 
been  brought  up  ;  but  no  treasure 
has  been  discovered. 


OCTOBER. 

Failures  in  the  East  Indies. 
—The  liabilities  of  the  East-1  ndia 
houses  which  have  stopped  payment 
are  stated  to  be  as  follow:— 

John  Palmer  and  Co.,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  about  ..  .,  «.  ,£5,000,000 

Alexander  and  Co.,  do.  3,500,000 
Mackintosh  and  Co.,  do.  2,500,000 
Colvin  and  Co.  do.  1,000,000 

Shotton  and  Co.,  Bombay  250,000 

12,250,000 

To  which  if  there  is  added, 
as  the  consequence  of  them, 
that  of 

Fairlie  and  Co.,  London  ..  1,800,000 

Rickards  and  Mackintosh,  do.  950,000 

The  amount  will  be  ..  15,000,000 

Resistance  to  the  Payment 
of  Assessed  Taxes — A  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  Assessed  Taxes,  has 
lately  been  manifested  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and  numerous  associations 
have  been  formed  for  their  total 
abolition.  Notices  of  Exchequer 
processes  were  served  on  several 
persons  residing  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  under  the  Act  of 
the  43rd  of  George  3rd,  c.  90, 
for  obstructing  the  collectors  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
which  subjects  each  of  them  to  a 
penalty  of  50/.— Thirteen  persons 
were  selected  in  the  Holborn  dis- 
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trict  who  had  refused  to  pay 
Assessed  Taxes,  and  who  had  made 
themselves  the  most  prominent  as 
members  of  associations  to  resist 
payment.  Of  the  thirteen,  five 
paid  their  taxes,  costs,  and  pound¬ 
age,  on  being  applied  to,  and  three 
promised  at  once  to  pay. 

2.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Assessed  Taxes. — This 
day  a  deputation  from  the  borough 
of  Mary-le-bon  waited  on  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  W.  Horne) 
at  his  chambers,  Lincoln's  Inn,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  advice 
and  assistance,  as  one  of  their 
representatives,  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  by  those 
who  had  been  proceeded  against  in 
consequence  of  their  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  assessed  taxes.  The 
deputation  were  received  in  the 
most  courteous  manner  by  the 
learned  member. 

Mr.  Savage  said,  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  present  had  been  deputed 
to  wait  upon  him  (Sir  William) 
by  a  large  number  of  their  fellow- 
parishioners,  to  ascertain  what 
course  they  should  adopt  in  respect 
to  prosecutions  which  had  been 
instituted  against  a  certain  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  MaryJa-bonne 
for  obstructing  the  sale  of  goods 
seized  for  the  non-payment  of 
assessed  taxes.  The  application 
was  made  to  him,  Sir  William, 
inasmuch  as  the  prosecutions  were 
in  his  name. 

Sir  W.  Horne. — I  really  know 
nothing  of  these  prosecutions.  My 
name  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  u  John  Doe  ”  or  “  Richard 
Roe”  in  other  forms  of  action. 

Mr.  Savage. — We  are  quite 
aware  of  that,  Sir  William,  and 
our  object  in  waiting  on  you  is  to 
give  you  some  information  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Birch,  another  of  the  depu¬ 


tation,  said,  that  the  learned  mem¬ 
ber  ought  to  know  exactly  how  the 
case  stood.  An  association  existed 
in  Mary-le-bon,  which  contained 
not  less  than  2,000  members,  all 
of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  assessed  taxes.  From  this 
association  they  were  a  deputation  ; 
and  they  appeared  before  him  to 
represent,  in  the  first  place,  the 
grievances  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Mary-le-bon  suffered  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  taxes  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  next,  to  ascertain  the 
course  which  they  were  to  pursue 
in  their  present  situation.  Pro¬ 
secutions  had  been  instituted 
against  five  or  six  inhabitants, 
himself  amongst  the  number,  for 
obstructing  the  sale  of  goods  seized 
for  assessed  taxes.  No  doubt  Sir 
William  was  aware  that  consider¬ 
able  opposition  existed  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  to  the  payment  of  those  taxes. 

Sir  W.  Horne. — I  only  know  it 
through  the  public  journals. 

Mr.  Birch.  — The  newspapers 
some  times  tell  unpleasing  truths. 
These  prosecutions  were  instituted 
in  the  Exchequer  in  the  name 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Now 
as  Sir  William  Horne  was  his 
Majesty’s  Attorney  General,  and 
as  he  was  also  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
borough  of  Mary-la-bonne,  he  (Mr. 
Birch)  as  one  of  his  constituents, 
and  as  one  of  the  deputation  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  electors, 
begged  to  know  what  course  he 
intended  to  take  in  respect  to  these 
prosecutions. 

Sir  W.  Horne  replied,  that  if  he 
were  called  upon  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  question,  he  would  give, 
fearlessly  and  faithfully,  his  opinion 
on  the  law  of  the  case.  With 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  he 
could  not  say  anything. 
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Mr.  Birch.— But  are  you  not. 
Sir  William,  sometimes  called  upon 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  enforcing  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  that 
that  was  exactly  a  question  that 
could  be  well  put  to  the  learned 
gentleman. 

Sir  W.  Horne  repeated,  that  his 
Majesty's  government  would  only 
consult  him  in  his  capacity  as  legal 
adviser  of  the  Crown, 

Mr.  Birch  said,  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  the  power,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  stop  the  prosecu¬ 
tions  to  which  he  (Mr.  Birch)  had 
referred. 

Sir  W.  Horne  said,  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  possessed  such  a 
power ;  but,  on  the  act  being  handed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Birch,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  so  far  empowered. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Birch,  the 
learned  gentleman  observed,  that 
he  could  say  nothing  as  to  what 
he  might  do  in  reference  to  the 
prosecutions  in  question,  until  he 
knew  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Any  of  the  individuals  cited  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  could  put  in 
personal  appearances,  without  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  solicitor. 
He,  however,  expressed  a  hope 
that  gentlemen  would  not  allow  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  excite  them 
to  act  contumaciously  towards  the 
law;  for,  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  enforce  the  law,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  uphold  its  majesty, 

After  some  further  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  part  of  Sir  W.  Horne 
and  the  members  of  the  deputation, 
the  latter  took  their  departure. 

10.  Assessed  Taxes. — Mid¬ 
dlesex  Sessions. — Samuel  Har¬ 
ding  was  indicted  for  assaulting 
John  Frederick  King,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

The  complainant  stated,  that 


he  was  a  collector  of  rates  and 
taxes  at  Kentish-town,  and  that 
he  had  called  no  less  than  eight 
times  upon  the  defendant  for  the 
sum  of  1/.  5.9.  for  the  lighting- 
rate.  The  defendant  used  to  say 
he  could  pay  if  he  chose,  but  the 
money  was  as  good  in  his  pocket 
as  in  that  of  complainant.  He 
was  summoned,  and  allowed  10 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
complainant  called  again  and  saw 
a  young  lady,  who  paid  him  the 
money  and  all  expenses.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  defendant 
came  to  complainant’s  house  and 
demanded  a  receipt  for  5,9.  Gd, 
(the  expenses),  which  complainant 
could  not  give.  He  then  stormed, 
and  swore  if  ever  complainant  w  ent 
to  his  house  again,  he  would  kick 
him  ;  he  also  threatened  to  strike 
him  at  that  time,  and  would  have 
done  so  if  complainant  had  not 
stood  on  the  defensive,  with  a  ruler 
in  his  hand.  After  making  use  of 
very  abusive  language  the  de¬ 
fendant  left  the  house. — Cross-ex¬ 
amined. — Did  call  the  defendant  a 
scoundrel,  and  an  empty-headed 
coxcomb. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant 
Guilty ,  and  the  court  sentenced 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  40.9.,  and 
to  find  securities  to  keep  the 
peace. 

IF  British-Leaf,  and  Tea 
Adulteration.  —  This  day  evi¬ 
dence  was  heard  before  the  Ford 
Mayor  in  support  of,  and  against  an 
application  that  1  l,O0Olbs.of  British 
leaf,  seized  by  the  excise  upon  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Heale,  should  be 
consumed  by  fire.  A  patent  had 
been  obtained  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Adolphus  said,  that  his  case 
was  a  very  simple  one.  He  had 
only  to  prove  that  the  seizure  of 
something  in  imitation  of  tea  had 
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been  made,  and  to  call  upon  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  issue  his  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Dean,  and  other  witnesses, 
proved  the  seizure,  and  that  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  British-leaf  had  been 
made  by  a  grocer  at  Brentford, 
and  a  grocer  near  Windsor. 

Sergeant  Bompas  intimated,  that 
when  the  first  seizure  of  the  leaf 
was  made,  nearly  12  months  ago, 
it  was  understood  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  fabricating 
the  article,  and  that,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  that  authority, 
would  the  Board  act.  The  broad 
arrow,  which  had  been  put  upon 
the  British-leaf  at  that  period, 
was  subsequently  removed,  and  the 
irresistible  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  that  fact  was,  that,  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  being 
against  that  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Excise,  the  idea  of  prosecuting  was 
abandoned. 

Mr.  Dean, upon  bcingquestioned 
as  to  this  matter,  admitted,  that 
the  broad  arrow  had  been  removed, 
but  could  say  nothing  as  to  any 
understanding  entered  into  by  the 
excise  as  to  future  proceedings. 
The  manufactory  had  been  allowed 
to  proceed  ever  since,  until  the 
present  seizure  was  made. 

Mr.  Farraday  stated,  that  he 
had,  within  a  few  days,  examined 
the  leaves  of  which  the  samples 
produced  by  the  excise  were  com¬ 
posed,  and  found  them  not  to  be 
tea  leaves.  He  found  amongst 
them  elm  leaves,  sloe  leaves,  a 
wing  of  the  seed  of  maples,  and 
rose  leaves.  There  were  sloe-leaves 
amongst  the  samples. 

Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  in  King  s  College, 
stated,  that  he  had  examined  the 
samples,  which  consisted  of  the 


leaves  of  the  elm,  sloe  leaves,  apple 
leaves,  poplar  leaves,  and  willow 
leaves  The  sloe  and  willow  leaves 
were  the  most  numerous.  He  had 
no  objection  to  a  cup  of  the  in¬ 
fusion  now  and  then,  but  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  ordinary  use  of  it. 
He  spoke  as  a  medical  man  as  well 
as  a  botanist.  He  did  not  think  it 
wholesome  ;  it  was  astringent,  and 
reputed  unwholesome. 

The  Lord  Mayor. — Were  there 
any  leaves  to  neutralise  the  astrin¬ 
gent  in  it  ? 

Witness. — Buckthorn  is  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  but  I  observed 
but  little  of  that.  There  was  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the 
leaf  and  tea. 

Sergeant  Bompas. — Is  not  green 
tea  more  astringent  than  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  these  leaves  ? — No. 

Would  you  give  green  tea  in 
quantities  ? — Yes. 

And  you  dont  know  that  it 
+ 

would  do  people  any  injury? — No. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Would  not  green 
tea,  taken  live  or  six  times  a  day, 
do  mischief? 

Witness.— ‘Any  food  taken  so 
often  would  injure. 

Re-examined. — He  knew  that 
those  leaves  contained  some  of  the 
most  active  poison  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  prussic  acid. 

Sergeant  Bompas  then  contend¬ 
ed,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  destroying  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  that  the  proof  had  altogether 
failed  ;  that  the  beverage,  instead 
of  being  noxious,  was  wholesome  ; 
and  that  the  act  was  not,  in  the 
most  distant  degree,  infringed.  He 
then  called  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who 
stated,  that  he  had  examined  the 
British-leaf,  and  could  discover  in 
it  nothing  at  all  injurious  to  the 
stomach.  It  was  not  so  astringent 
or  aromatic  as  tea.  He  had  taken 
some  of  it  down  to  Walthamstow, 
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and  tried  it  with  his  family  for 
a  week.  He  considered  that  sloe- 
leaves  were  wholesome,  an  opinion 
which  had  been  held  by  Dr. 
Wetherby  and  Dr.  Woodfield. 

The  Lord  Mayor. — If  you  saw 
any  of  your  patients  take  the 
leaves  instead  of  tea,  would  you 
not  say  it  was  injurious? 

Witness. — No  ;  but  if  I  found 
them  taking  tea,  I  might  say 
something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  John  F.  Daniel,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  King’s  College,  said, 
that  he  had  examined  the  British- 
leaf  secundum  artem ,  and  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  drink  the 
infusion.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  prussic  acid 
in  it.  He  was  convinced  there 
was  nothing  deleterious  in  the 
sample.  He  should  say  that  green 
tea  was  more  astringent.  It  was 
quite  impossible,  that,  after  steam¬ 
ing,  prussic  acid  could  be  in  the  leaf. 

Mr.  Pereira,  who  had  been  long 
at  the  Aldersgate  -  street  Dis¬ 
pensary,  said,  that  there  was 
nothing  injurious  in  the  British- 
leaf,  and  not  a  particle  of  prussic 
acid  in  it. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  chemist,  stated 
to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Adolphus  then  stated,  that 
the  question  was,  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  wrere  to  be  defrauded  by  the 
sale  of  such  abominable  trash  in¬ 
stead  of  tea,  and  that  the  patent 
could  not  justify  the  sale  or  fabri¬ 
cation  of  it. 

The  Lord  Mayor  retired,  with 
the  City  solicitor  and  Mr.  Hobler, 
to  the  private  room,  and,  on  his 
return,  stated,  that  he  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  British-leaf  ought  to  be 
condemned.  The  whole  quantity 
seized  was  accordingly  burned. 

15.  That  elegant  structure,  the 
Vol.  LXXV. 


Brighton  pier,  was  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  a  violent  storm.  All  the 
suspension  rods  on  the  east  side 
of  the  second  bridge  are  broken. 
The  whole  of  the  third  bridge 
is  gone  3  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
munication  except  by  climbing 
along  the  main  chains :  44  sus¬ 
pension-rods,  in  a  distance  of 
about  200  feet,  are  lost  on  the 
east  side,  and  30  suspension -rods 
on  the  west.  The  platform  drops 
down,  a  complete  wreck,  on  each 
side  of  the  chasm  in  the  centre, 
the  planks  nearly  up  to  the  towers 
being  stripped  up.  The  third  pair 
of  towers  are  also  in  a  dangerous 
state,  having  been  partially  forced 
out  of  the  perpendicular  ;  and  the 
fourth  bridge  is  greatly  distressed, 
and  bellies  down  J8  inches,  or 
perhaps  more,  towards  the  sea  3 
but  the  outer  head,  the  stone¬ 
work,  the  piles,  &c.,  are  not  affected. 

16.  Discovery  of  Mislaid 
Acts  of  Parliament. — Dublin. 
— Jt  is  well  known,  that  the  Acts 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  (from  1639 
to  1662),  were  mislaid,  and,  at 
last,  considered  as  destroyed,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  3 
the  most  minute  searches,  and 
even  expensive  parliamentary  com¬ 
missions,  having  failed  to  discover 
the  slightest  trace  of  them.  With¬ 
in  these  few  days  the  lost  Acts 
have  been  found  in  Belfast,  by 
Alexander  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of 
the  firm  of  Alexander  and  John 
Montgomery,  solicitors,  whilst 
searching  amongst  the  dusty  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Rolls  Court.  When 
the  circumstance  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Irish  Government, 
the  law  officers  refused  to  believe 
the  fact,  till  Mr.  Montgomery 
produced  his  proofs,  by  transcripts 
of  two  of  the  missing  acts. 
Freemasonry  in  the  United 
L 
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States.-— A  Mr.  William  L.  Stone, 
of  New  York,  has  addressed  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  which  he  details 
the  astounding  facts  connected  with 
the  abduction  and  alleged  murder, 
about  seven  years  ago,  of  a  man, 
named  William  Morgan,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  secrets  of  the  free¬ 
masons,  which  produced  an  ex¬ 
citement  amongst  the  people  that 
has  not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Mor¬ 
gan  was  a  discharged  soldier, 
of  dissipated  habits,  and  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  settled  in  the 
small  town  of  Batavia,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  masons 
of  Batavia  formed  a  chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  from  which 
they  excluded  Morgan,  on  account 
of  his  irregular  habits.  Stung 
with  rage,  he  procured  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Miller,  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Batavia,  to  consent  to 
publish  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
secret  rites  of  freemasonry.  This 
design  was  made  public  in  the 
summer  of  182(1,  and  produced 
a  warm  discussion  in  the  American 
newspapers,  and  many  threats 
against  Morgan.  A  negociation 
was  opened  with  him  for  his  papers, 
which  he  made  a  show  of  giving 
up,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he 
kept  back  the  most  important. 
He  was  then  arrested  for  debt, 
and,  while  he  was  in  prison,  his 
residence  was  illegally  searched, 
but  the  papers  were  not  found, 
having  been  previously  given  to 
Miller.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
storm  Miller’s  printing-office:  a 
body  of  50  masons,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Edward  Sawyer,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack,  but  Miller, 
being  well  prepared,  they  retired. 
An  attempt  was  then  secretly 
made  to  burn  his  house,  which  was 
frustrated  by  an  accidental  dis- 
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covery  of  the  combustibles.  A  war¬ 
rant  was  next  obtained  against  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  petty  larceny,  but  the  ac¬ 
cusation  appearing  manifestly  ma¬ 
licious,  lie  was  discharged.  He  was 
immediately  again  arrested,  on 
pretence  of  debt,  and  taken  to  the 
gaol  of  Carrandaigua.  From  this 
prison  he  was  mysteriously  taken, 
by  a  party  of  masons,  conveyed  to 
the  frontiers,  and  confined  in  the 
magazine  of  Niagara,  while  a  ma¬ 
sonic  lodge,  convened  by  Colonel 
King,  deliberated  on  his  fate.  At 
this  place  he  disappeared,  and  it 
is  not  yet  known  in  what  manner. 
Some  believe  that  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  others  that  he  is  still  alive  ; 
it  is  certain  that  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily  have  never  since  heard  of  him. 

The  facts  of  the  conspiracy  for 
destroying  Miller’s  premises,  for 
arresting  Morgan  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  and  for  compelling  him  to 
quit  the  States,  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  courts  of  law;  it  is 
further  established,  that  the  chief 
agents  in  these  plots  were  official 
functionaries,  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  other  influential 
persons ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses, 
on  the  trial,  spoke  of  the  murder 
of  Morgan  as  a  praiseworthy  act. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in 
Batavia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  calling  for 
a  severe  investigation  into  these 
violent  proceedings.  The  con¬ 
spirators,  however,  were  protected. 
Witnesses  were  terrified  from 
giving  evidence,  and  some  refused, 
on  the  plea,  that  they  would  cri¬ 
minate  themselves ;  and  it  was 
proved,  that  Eli  Bruce,  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  sheriff  of  Niagara 
county,  directed  his  deputy,  also  a 
Royal  Arch,  to  summon,  as  Grand 
Jurors,  at  least  three-fourths  ma¬ 
sons,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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Before  this  Jury,  a  scene  of  cor¬ 
ruption  took  place  too  flagrant 
almost  for  belief,  and,  so  far  from 
finding  any  indictment  against  any 
person,  they  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  Government  that  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  against 
any  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  abduction  of  Morgan.  Such 
a  flagrant  perversion  of  justice 
strongly  excited  the  people  against 
masons.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
stated  in  debate,  that  “  several 
assemblies  of  ladies  had  been  held 
in  the  West,  where  it  had  been 
resolved  that  they  would  not  per¬ 
mit  their  daughters  to  marrv  free¬ 
masons.5’  Renunciations  of  ma¬ 
sonry  appeared  almost  every  day 
in  the  newspapers.  Clergymen 
were  forced  to  abandon  it  publicly, 
or  were  driven  from  their  con¬ 
gregations;  anti-masonry  pledges 
Were  demanded  at  elections ;  and 
the  wildest  stories,  imputing  to 
masons  the  most  improbable  crimes, 
found  ready  credit.  At  length  the 
governor  of  the  State  procured  a 
special  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  ;  the  principal 
conspirators  were  brought  to  trial, 
several  were  convicted,  others 
escaped,  because,  wherever  masons 
were  on  a  jury,  they  uniformly 
refused  to  find  a  verdict  against 
their  brethren.  So  far  did  this 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice, 
that,  at  length,  the  fact  of  being 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason  was  held 
to  be  a  good  ground  of  challenge. 

22.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  published  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  their  secretary  by 
Captain  Ross,  containing  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
gallant  officer  and  his  brave  com¬ 
panions,  and  their  providential  de¬ 
liverance  from  a  situation  of  peril  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  navigation. 


On  board  the  Isabella,  of  Hull, 
Baffin’s  Bay,  Sept.  1833. 

(<rSir, — Knowing  how  deeply  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  are  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  nautical  knowledge, 
and  particularly  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geography,  I  have  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information 
of  their  Lordships,  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  main  object  of  which 
is  to  solve,  if  possible,  the  question 
of  a  north-west  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
particularly  by  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet,  and  which  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  May,  1829,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  foremast  and 
other  untoward  circumstances, 
which  obliged  the  vessel  to  refit 
in  Greenland,  reached  the  beach 
on  which  his  Majesty’s  late  ship 
Fury’s  stores  were  landed  on  the 
13th  of  August. 

We  found  the  boats,  provisions, 
&c.,  in  excellent  condition,  but  no 
vestige  of  the  wreck.  After  com¬ 
pleting  in  fuel  and  other  necessaries, 
we  sailed  on  the  14th,.  °nd,  on  the 
following  morning,  rounded  Cape 
Garry,  where  our  new  dicoveries 
commenced,  and,  keeping  the 
western  shore  close  on  board,  ran 
down  the  coast  in  a  S.W.  and  W. 
course,  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms, 
until  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of 
72  north  in  longitude  94  west  • 
here  we  found  a  considerable  inlet, 
leading  to  the  westward,  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  which  occupied  two 
days.  At  this  place  we  were  first 
seriously  obstructed  by  ice,  which 
was  now  seen  to  extend  from  the 
south  cape  of  the  inlet,  in  a  solid 
mass,  round  by  S.  and  E.  to 
E.N.E, ;  owing  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  the  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
the  tempestuous  weather,  the 
irregularity  of  the  coast,  and  the 
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numerous  inlets  and  rocks,  for 
which  it  is  remarkable,  our  pro¬ 
gress  was  no  less  dangerous  than 
tedious,  yet  we  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating  below  the  latitude  of  70 
north  in  longitude  92  west,  where 
the  land,  after  having  carried  us 
as  far  east  as  90,  took  a  decided 
westerly  direction,  while  land,  at 
the  distance  of  40  miles  to  south¬ 
ward,  was  seen  extending  east  and 
west.  At  this  extreme  point  our 
progress  was  arrested  on  the  1st 
of  October  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  We,  however,  found 
an  excellent  wintering  port,  which 
we  named  Felix  Harbour. 

Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  establish  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  most 
interesting  consociation  of  natives, 
who,  being  insulated  by  nature, 
had  never  before  communicated 
with  strangers ;  from  them  we 
gradually  obtained  the  important 
information  that  we  had  already 
seen  the  continent  of  America, 
that,  about  40  miles  to  the  S.W. 
there  were  two  great  seas,  one 
to  the  west,  which  was  divided 
from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow 
strait  or  neck  of  land.  The  verifi¬ 
cation  of  this  intelligence  either 
way,  on  which  our  future  opera¬ 
tions  so  materially  depended,  de¬ 
volved  on  Commander  Ross,  who 
volunteered  this  service  early  in 
April,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  mates,  and  guided  by  two  of 
the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and  found  that  the  north  land  was 
connected  to  the  south  by  two 
ridges  of  high  land,  15  miles  in 
breadth,  but,  taking  into  account 
a  chain  of  fresh -water  lakes,  which 
occupied  the  valleys  between,  the 
dry  land  which  actually  separates 
the  two  oceans  is  only  five  miles. 
This  extraordinary  isthmus  was 
subsequently  visited  by  myself, 


when  Commander  Ross  proceeded 
minutely  to  survey  the  sea  coast 
to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus 
leading  to  the  westward,  which  he 
succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  79th 
degree,  or  to  150  miles  off  Cape 
Turnagain  of  Franklin,  to  which 
point  the  land,  after  leading  him 
into  the  70th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  tended  directly ;  during 
the  same  journey  he  also  surveyed 
30  miles  of  the  adjacent  coast,  or 
that  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus, 
which,  by  also  taking  a  westerly 
direction,  formed  the  termination 
of  the  western  sea  into  a  gulf. 
The  rest  of  this  season  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  tracing  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the 
eastward,  which  was  done  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined,  as 
the  natives  had  previously  informed 
us,  to  Ockullee,  and  the  land  form¬ 
ing  Repulse  Bay.  Jt  was  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  was  no  passage 
to  the  westward  for  30  miles  to 
the  northward  of  our  position. 

This  summer,  like  that  of  1818, 
was  beautifully  fine,  but  extremely 
unfavourable  for  navigation ;  and 
our  object  being  now  to  try  a 
more  northern  latitude,  we  waited 
with  anxiety  for  the  disruption  of 
the  ice,  but  in  vain,  and  our 
utmost  endeavours  did  not  succeed 
in  retracing  our  steps  more  than 
four  miles ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  November  that  we 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  vessel 
into  a  place  of  security,  which  we 
named  “Sheriffs’  Harbour.”  I 
may  here  mention  that  we  named 
the  newly-discovered  continent,  to 
the  southward,  “  Boothia,”  as  also 
the  isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  sea,  after 
my  worthy  friend  Felix  Booth, 
Esq.,  the  truly  patriotic  citizen  of 
London,  who,  in  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  manner,  enabled  me  to 
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equip  this  expedition  in  a  superior 
style. 

The  last  winter  was,  in  tem¬ 
perature,  nearly  equal  to  the  means 
of  what  had  been  experienced  on 
the  four  preceding  voyages ;  but  the 
winters  of  1830  and  1831  set  in 
with  a  degree  of  violence  hitherto 
beyond  record ;  the  thermometer 
sunk  to  92  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point 3  and  the  average  of 
the  year  was  10  degrees  below  the 
preceding ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  we 
travelled  across  the  country  to  the 
west  sea  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  30 
miles  north  of  the  isthmus,  when 
Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  sur 
veying  50  miles  more  of  the  coast 
leading  to  the  N.  W.,  and,  by 
tracing  the  shore  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  our  position,  it  was  also 
fully  proved  that  there  could  be 
no  passage  below  the  71st  de¬ 
gree. 

This  autumn  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  vessel  only  14  miles  to 
the  northward,  and,  as  we  had  not 
doubled  the  eastern  Cape,  all  hope 
of  saving  the  ship  was  at  an  end, 
and  put  quite  beyond  possibility 
by  another  very  severe  winter  5  and 
having  only  provisions  to  last  us  to 
the  1st  of  June,  1833,  dispositions 
were  accordingly  made  to  leave 
the  ship  in  her  present  port,  which 
(after  her)  was  named  Victory 
Harbour.  Provisions  and  fuel  being 
carried  forward  in  the  spring,  we 
left  the  ship  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1832,  for  Fury  Beach,  it  being  the 
only  chance  left  of  saving  our  lives. 
Owing  to  the  very  rugged  nature 
of  the  ice,  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
either  upon  or  close  to  the  land, 
making  the  circuit  of  every  bay, 
thus  increasing  our  distance  of 
200  miles  by  nearly  one-half ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  July 
that  we  reached  the  beach,  com¬ 


pletely  exhausted  by  hunger  and 
fatigue. 

A  hut  was  speedily  constructed, 
and  the  boats,  three  of  which  had 
been  washed  off  the  beach,  but 
providentially  driven  on  shore 
again,  were  repaired  during  this 
month ;  but  the  unusual  heavy 
appearance  of  the  ice  afforded  us 
no  cheering  prospect  until  the  Is, 
of  August,  wrhen,  in  three  boatst 
we  reached  the  ill-fated  spot  where 
the  Fury  was  first  driven  on  shore  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of 
September  we  reached  Leopold 
South  Island,  now  established  to 
be  the  N.E.  point  of  America,  in 
latitude  73,  56,  and  longitude  90 
west.  From  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  mountain  on  the  promontory 
we  could  see  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  Barrow's  Strait,  and  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound,  which  presented  one 
impenetrable  mass  of  ice,  just  as  I 
had  seen  it  in  1818.  Here  we 
remained  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
suspense  which  may  be  easier 
imagined  than  described.  All  our 
attempts  to  push  through  were 
vain  3  at  length,  being  forced,  by 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  very  severe  winter,  to 
return  to  Fury  Beach,  where  alone 
there  remained  wherewith  to  sus¬ 
tain  life,  there  we  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  October,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  and  laborious  march, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  our 
boats  at  Batty  Bay.  Our  habita¬ 
tion,  which  consisted  of  a  frame  of 
spars,  32  feet  by  16,  covered  with 
canvas,  was  during  the  month  of 
November  enclosed,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  snow,  from  four  feet 
to  seven  feet  thick,  which  being 
saturated  with  water  when  the 
temperature  was  15  degrees  below 
zero,  immediately  took  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  ice ;  and  thus  we  ac¬ 
tually  became  the  inhabitants  of 
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an  iceberg  during  one  of  the  most 
severe  winters  hitherto  recorded  ; 
our  sufferings,  aggravated  by  want 
of  bedding,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mr. 
C.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the 
only  man  who  perished  at  this 
beach,  but  three  others,  besides 
one  who  had  lost  his  foot,  were 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility, 
and  only  13  of  our  number  were 
able  to  carry  provisions  in  seven 
journies  of  02  miles  each  to  Batty 
Bay. 

We  left  Fury  Beach  on  the  8th 
of  July,  carrying  with  us  three 
sick  men,  who  were  unable  to 
walk,  and  in  six  days  we  reached 
the  boats,  where  the  sick  daily 
recovered.  Although  the  spring 
was  mild,  it  was  not  until  the  15th 
of  August  that  we  had  any  cheer¬ 
ing  prospect.  A  gale  from  the 
westward  having  suddenly  opened 
a  lane  of  water  along  shore,  in  two 
days  we  reached  our  former  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  from  the  mountain,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear 
water  almost  directly  across  Prince 
Regent’s  Inlet,  which  we  crossed 
on  the  17th,  and  took  shelter  from 
a  storm  12  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Cape  York.  The  next  day, 
when  the  gale  abated,  we  crossed 
Admiralty  inlet,  and  were  detained 
six  days  on  the  coast  by  a  strong 
north-east  wind.  On  the  25th 
we  crossed  Navy  Board  Inlet,  and, 
on  the  following  morning,  to  our 
inexpressible  joy,  we  descried  a 
ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Isabella,  of  Hull, 
the  same  ship  which  I  commanded 
in  1818.  A(  noon  we  reached 
her,  when  her  enterprising  com¬ 
mander,  who  had  in  vain  searched 
for  us  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet, 
after  giving  us  three  cheers,  re¬ 
ceived  us  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  kindness  and  hospitality 


which  humanity  could  dictate.  1 

♦ 

ought  to  mention  also  that  Mr. 
Humphreys,  by  landing  me  at 
Possession  Bay,  and  subsequently 
on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  af¬ 
forded  me  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  concluding  my  survey,  and  of  veri¬ 
fying  my  former  chart  of  that  coast. 

I  now  have  the  pleasing  duty  of 
calling  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships  to  the  merits  of  commander 
Ross,  who  was  second  in  the 
direction  of  this  expedition.  The 
labours  of  this  officer,  who  had  the 
departments  of  astronomy,  natural 
history,  and  surveying,  will  speak 
for  themselves  in  language  beyond 
the  ability  of  my  pen  ;  but  they 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  their 
Lordships,  and  the  learned  bodies 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  who 
are  already  well  acqainted  with  his 
acquirements. 

My  steady  and  faithful  friend, 
Mr.  William  Thom,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  was  formerly  with  me 
in  the  Isabella,  besides  his  duty  as 
third  in  command,  took  charge  of 
the  meteorological  journal,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  economy  of  provisions ; 
and  to  his  judicious  plans  and 
suggestions  must  be  attributed  the 
uncommon  degree  of  health  which 
our  crew  enjoyed ;  and  as  two  out 
of  the  three  who  died  in  the  four 
years  and  a-half  were  cut  off  early 
in  the  voyage,  by  diseases  not 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  only  one 
man  can  be  said  to  have  perished. 
Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  surgeon,  who 
had  been  several  voyages  to  these 
regions,  did  justice  to  the  high 
recommendation  I  received  of  him; 
he  was  successful  in  every  am¬ 
putation  and  operation  which  he 
performed,  and  wonderfully  so  in 
his  treatment  of  the  sick ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  he  would  be  an  ornament  to 
his  Majesty’s  service. 
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Commander  Ross,  Mr.  Thom, 
and  myself,  have,  indeed,  been 
serving  without  pay ;  but,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  crew,  have  lost  our 
all,  which  I  regret  the  more, 
because  it  puts  it  totally  out  of 
my  power  adequately  to  remunerate 
my  fellow- sufferers,  whose  case  I 
cannot  but  recommend  for  their 
Lordships’  consideration.  We  have, 
however,  the  consolation,  that  the 
results  of  this  expedition  have  been 
conclusive,  and  to  science  highly 
important,  and  may  be  briefly 
comprehended  in  the  following 
words  :  —  The  discovery  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  continent  and 
isthmus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a 
vast  number  of  islands,  rivers,  and 
lakes ;  the  undeniable  establish¬ 
ment  that  the  north-east  point  of 
America  extends  to  the  74th  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude  ;  valuable 
observations  of  every  kind,  but 
particularly  on  the  magnet ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  have  had  the 
honour  of  placing  the  illustri¬ 
ous  name  of  our  most  Gracious 
Sovereign  William  IV.  on  the 
true  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter, 
sir,  without  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  we  obtained 
from  the  valuable  publications  of 
Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  the  communications 
kindly  made  to  us  by  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  before  our  de¬ 
parture  from  England.  But  the 
glory  of  this  enterprise  is  entirely 
due  to  Him  whose  divine  favour 
lias  been  most  especially  manifested 
towards  us;  who  guided  and  direct¬ 
ed  all  our  steps  ;  who  mercifully 
provided,  in  what  we  had  deemed 
a  calamity.  His  effectual  means  of 
our  preservation  ;  and  who,  even 
after  the  devices  and  inventions  of 
man  had  utterly  failed,  crowned 


our  humble  endeavours  with  com¬ 
plete  success. 

J  have,  &c. 

John  Ross,  Captain,  R.N. 
To  Capt.  The  Hon.  George  Elliot,  &c., 
Secretary,  Admiralty. 

Captain  Ross  and  his  companions 
landed  at  Hull,  and  met  every¬ 
where  with  a  most  flattering  re¬ 
ception. 

26.  Seizures  for  Assessed 
Taxes  in  Marylebone  Parish. 
—On  Saturday,  Marylebone  was 

•>  '  V  m 

in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in 
consequence  of  the  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  decisive  steps  would  be 
taken  for  imposing  the  payment  of 
the  assessed  taxes.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  a  large  body 
of  the  police  were  in  attendance 
at  the  station-house  in  Maryle bone- 
lane,  and  other  places  ;  while  the 
second  battalion  of  Coldstream 
Guards  was  under  arms  in  the 
King’s  Mews,  Charing  Cross  ;  the 
flrst  battalion  ofColdstream  Guards, 
in  Portman-street  barracks;  and 
the  Blues,  in  Regent’s  Park.  About 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Sheriffs 
Harmer  and  Wilson,  two  of  their 
officers,  and  a  few  policemen,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine,  of  13,  Stafford-place, 
New-road.  When  the  sheriff'  and 
the  officers  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Constantine,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Marylebone  association,  the 
authority  for  seizing  the  goods,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Constantine’s 
continuing  to  refuse  payment  of 
his  taxes,  was  exhibited  to  him. 
Mr.  Constantine  said,  he  would  not 
pay ;  whereupon  a  female,  one  of 
his  lodgers,  all  of  whom  wefre  no 
doubt  alarmed,  handed  Mr.  Sheriff 
Harmer  the  sum  required,  namely, 
21/.  for  arrears,  and  \L  17 s.  for 
expences  which  had  been  incurred. 
The  party  next  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr,  Francis  Steel,  silver* 
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smith,  at  No.  71,  Oxford-street, 
also  a  member  of  the  Marylebone 
association  ;  and  a  demand  was 
made  upon  him  for  18/.,  the  amount 
of  his  arrears.  This,  after  a  little 
parley,  was  also  paid.  They  then 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Charles 
Coney,  staymaker,  at  70,  Oxford- 
street,  another  active  member  of 
the  Marylebone  association.  Mr. 
Sheriff  Wilson  demanded  from  him 
the  sum  of  19/.,  the  amount  of  his 
arrears;  but  Mr.  Coney  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  said  he  was  determined  not 
to  pay  the  money,  and  moreover 
pleaded  his  inability  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Sheriff  Wilson  observed,  that  he 
understood  Mr.  Coney  had  signed 
some  paper  against  the  Assessed 
Taxes.  Mr.  Coney  admitted  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Marylebone 
association,  but,  except  that ,  he 
knew  not  to  what  the  sheriff’s  ob¬ 
servation  applied.  Mr.  Coney  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  refusal  to  pay,  the 
officers  were  called  upon  to  act, 
and  two  card-tables  and  some  pier- 
glasses  were  accordingly  seized. 
No  opposition  was  made  to  their 
removal,  and  they  were  quietly 
carried  away  and  deposited  in  a 
place  of  safety.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  numerous  other  seizures 
were  said  to  be  made.  The  news  of 
the  seizures  already  described  was 
soon  spread  over  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  produced  some  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  west-end  of  the  town. 
In  the  evening  a  large  crowd  con¬ 
gregated  opposite  to  the  shop  of  a 
Mr.  Brain,  a  broker,  and  an  immense 
number  of  persons  assembled  in 
Circus-street,  before  Mr.  Savage’s 
tavern,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  the  malcontents. 
Mr.  Savage,  on  hearing  of  the 
seizures,  and  finding  the  crowd 
increase  every  minute,  shut  up  his 
tavern,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others.  The 
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Vestry  Committee,  which  meets 
on  Saturday  in  the  workhouse,  had 
now  assembled,  and  the  subject  of 
the  seizures  was  immediately  dis¬ 
cussed.  While  this  meeting  was 
assembled,  the  crowds  in  Circus- 
street  continued  increasing.  Mr. 
Savage  then  had  an  interview  with 
the  magistrates  at  Marylebone,  and 
stated  to  them,  that  he  would  ex¬ 
ert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
any  disturbance,  and  that  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  break  the  peace 
should  meet  with  his  sanction. 
The  police  were  then  gradually 
drawn  off ;  several  persons  wrent 

away  from  Circus-street  at  the 
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request  of  Mr.  Savage,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  tavern  was  again  opened. 
Mr.  Brain,  a  broker  and  picture- 
dealer,  whose  goods  were  seized  on 
Thursday,  had  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  painted  on  white  canvass, 
and  placed  outside  the  first-floor 
window  of  his  house : — War  taxes 
on  light  and  shelter !  Twenty-two 
years  have  I  contributed  to  the 
government  so  largely,  that  I  have 
no  means  left.  They  disgrace  and 
disfranchise  me ;  take  my  goods 
for  that  which  property  ought  to 
pay.  Also  we  and  our  families 
pay  taxes  for  almost  everything 
we  consume.  Government  dis¬ 
tresses  and  keeps  us  poor.  House¬ 
keepers  and  tradesmen  produce 
all.” 

The  following  hand  bill  was 
placarded  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Hol- 
born  : — 

“  Assessed  Taxes.— St.  An¬ 
drew.  Holborn,  and  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Middlesex. — Per¬ 
sons  who  may  be  distrained  on  in 
these  parishes,  through  their  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  the  oppressive  house 
and  window  taxes,  are  requested 
to  forward  the  earliest  information 
of  the  occurrence  to  the  committee.” 
28.  St.  Simonian  Propaganda 
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ism. --On  Monday  evening  a  first 
lecture  was  given  on  the  St.  Si- 
monian  doctrines  by  a  M.  Fontana, 
assisted  by  one  or  two  interpreters, 
at  the  Burton  Lecture  Rooms, 
Burton  Crescent.  The  rooms  were 
tolerably  full ;  some  women  were 
present ;  but  the  audience  was 
chiefly  composed  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Owen,  and  those  whom 
curiosity  had  collected  together. 
About  half-past  seven  M.  Fontana, 
attended  by  his  friends,  entered, 
and  was  received  with  courtesy. 
He  was  attired  in  the  St.  Simonian 
costume,  a  kind  of  tunic  coat, 
which  displayed  his  bare  and  well 
proportioned  neck,  and  a  triangular 
section  of  a  red  waistcoat.  His 
upper  lip  w7as  ornamented  by  a 
faultless  mustachio;  he  wore  white 
kid  gloves ,  and  his  jet  black  hair 
was  carefully  parted  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  M.  Fontana,  prefacing  his 
discourse  by  a  most  insinuating 
smile,  addressed  his  audience  with 
great  solemnity  in  French,  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  u  the  Father”  (Pere  Enfantin), 
chief  of  the  St.  Simonian  church 
in  London.  He  was  the  apostle 
of  peace  and  love;  he  had  a  perfect 
scorn  for  money;  and  the  whole  of 
his  life,  whether  public  or  private, 
was  before  his  auditors.  If  his 
actions  did  not  correspond  with  his 
words,  his  hearers  need  not  believe 
him.  After  the  delivery  of  these 
few  words,  which  enjoyed  all  the 
advantage  of  emphasis,  M.  Fontana 
sat  down,  and  Mr.  Detrosier  came 
forward.  He  had  undertaken  to 
read  for  his  friend,  M.  Fontana,  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
head  of  the  St.  Simonians  at  Paris, 
by  the  missionaries  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  propagating  their  doc¬ 
trines  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  acute  sufferings 
which  they  had  undergone,  and  the 


cheerfulness  and  constancy  with 
which  they  submitted  to  them, 
would  testify  to  the  world  their 
unshaken  belief  in  the  opinions 
which  they  had  espoused.  For 
himself,  however,  he  (Mr.  Detro¬ 
sier)  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
considered  as  pledging  himself  to 
one  side  or  the  other  ;  he  thought 
the  St.  Simonian  doctrines  had 
been  much  misunderstood,  but  he 
should  only  undertake  to  read  the 
letters.  Mr.  Detrosier  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  them.  The  first 
was  dated  Constantinople,  where 
the  writer  and  his  party  had  just 
arrived,  and  they  had  only  had 
time  to  drink  to  the  release  of  the 
“  Father,”  and  the  advent  of  the 

Mother,”  observe  the  striking 
effect  which  their  costume  and  mili¬ 
tary  bearing  had  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  pay  their  submissive  homage 
to  the  women,  and  answer  the 
dragoman  of  the  Capitan  Pacha, 
who  was  naturally  curious  to  know 
who  they  could  be,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  excite,  without  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  Mr.  Detrosier  here 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  what  the  St,  Simonians 
meant  by  the  mystic  term  “  The 
Mother.”  It  meant  (he  said)  that 
first  woman  of  superior  intelligence 
and  culture  who  should  perceive 
the  path  which  truth  and  reason 
point  out,  and  possess  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  act  upon  the 
principles  she  had  discovered. 
(“  Hear,  hear/’  from  the  ladies.) 

At  this  juncture  an  interruption 
was  caused  by  a  dreadful  cry, 
something  between  a  laugh  and  a 
groan  :  one  or  two  persons,  in  great 
consternation,  ejaculated  “  Le  saint 
esprit !  ” — “  The  holy  spirit ;  ”  but 
their  alarm  was  soon  dispelled  by 
an  old  man’s  getting  up,  and  de¬ 
claring  it  was  a  natural  infirmity 
of  his.  A  woman  then  attempted 
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to  avail  herself  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  this  manifestation, 
but  order  was  soon  restored.  Mr. 
Detrosier  resumed  the  reading  of 
the  letter  from  Constantinople. 
The  writer  informed  his  a  Father” 
that  one  of  his  fellow-missionaries 
had  transgressed,  on  which  he  had 
ordered  him  to  he  judged ;  that 
they  had  all,  however,  improved  in 
moral  health,  but  had  suffered 
grievously  from  the  bowel  com¬ 
plaint  (Plere  Mr.  Detrosier  seemed 
to  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry).  Other  letters  were  then  read 
by  Mr.  Detrosier.  They  were  very 
long  and  circumstantial,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  sufferings  which  the 
missionaries  had  endured.  At 
Lyons,  though  their  songs  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  effect,  they  were 
soon  afterwards  hooted,  reviled, 
and  assailed  with  stones,  which 
actually  whistled  by  their  ears, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  black 
eye.  At  another  place  the  wine 
was  not  good  enough  to  drink  the 
“  Father’s”  health,  and  on  several 
occasions  they  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  intolerable  hardship  of 
sleeping  in  a  barn  on  clean  straw. 
Once,  for  fear  of  the  populace,  they 
were  compelled  to  abstain  from 
entering  a  town  ;  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  missionaries  could  procure  no 
refreshment  but  bread  and  brandy. 
On  another  occasion  their  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  their  doctrines 
led  them  to  perform  a  most  daring 
exploit.  With  their  knapsacks  on 
their  backs,  and  their  trowsers  on 
the  top  of  these,  they  waded  waist- 
high  through  several  creeks,  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  with  a 
north  wind  blowing  in  their  faces  ! 
They  were  frequently  embroiled 
with  the  populace  of  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  But, 
as  one  of  them  philosophically  ob¬ 
served,  they  knew  they  must  take 


the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and 
they  did  not  go  so  far,  without 
some  tokens  of  good-will,  for  they 
dined  with  a  corporation  of  shoe¬ 
makers,  and  one  or  two  mayors  of 
communes  swallowed  the  liquor 
which  was  offered  them  without 
seeming  to  think  the  toast  of  the 
“  Mother  ”  any  objection.  They 
prudently  abstained  from  saying 
much  about  proselytes,  no  doubt 
for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  government,  and  re« 
turned  their  grateful  thanks  to  the 
a  Father”  for  having  sent  them 
forth  to  be  the  apostles  of  peace 
and  love,  fraternity  and  labour,  to 
form  the  corner-stone  on  which 
the  peaceful  labours  of  mankind 
would  rest.  They  were  the  men 
who  would  prepare  the  garments 
of  peace  for  the  world,  and  so  they 
were  setting  to  work  to  make  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  red  waistcoat 
for  one  of  the  party. 

After  this  recital  of  the  events 
of  the  missions,  M.  Fontana  again 
came  forward,  and  in  a  few  words 
introduced  a  friend  of  his  to  the 
audience. 

M.  Prati,  LL.D.,  spoke  with 
great  animation  in  English,  but  with 
a  strong  French  accent.  He  said 
that,  having  received  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Father  ”  in  Paris,  he 
came  forward  to  explain  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  French, 
the  nature  of  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrines.  Fie  bade  his  audience 
listen  to  the  universal  language  of 
nature ;  he  proclaimed  the  ap¬ 
proaching  regeneration  of  society, 
and,  as  an  example  to  others 
(hear),  publicly  avowed  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  Fontana,  as  chief  of  the 
church  in  London.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Ilis  hearers  should  look  into  the 
working  of  society.  The  state  in 
which  society  now  existed  was 
one  of  corruption,  force,  chicanery, 
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and  slavery-  The  natural  feel- 

mi 

ings  of  man  were  perverted,  and 
the  principle  that  ruled  every¬ 
thing  was  competition.  This  an¬ 
tagonism  of  man  against  man  was 
not  the  fault  of  individuals,  but 
the  fault  of  the  two  chief  elements 
of  the  present  state  of  society — 
government  and  religion.  That 
government  was  a  disturbing  cause 
was  evident;  for,  where  was  a  go¬ 
vernment  that  satisfied  the  wishes 
of  every  body  ?  Religion  !  he  saw 
churches,  chapels,  meeting-houses, 
missionary  and  bible  societies ; 
but  where  was  religion  ?  The 
different  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  were  arrayed  against  each 
other.  The  very  class  whose 
labours  produced  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  subsistence  were  not 
allowed  to  share  the  blessings 
which  they  procured  for  others. 
This  state  of  society  could  not 
last;  it  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  dissolution,  and  most 
assuredly  a  great  revolution  would 
sooner  or  later  take  place.  Society 
must  be  re-organized,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Simon  could  alone  effect  this. 
But  the  co-operation  of  that  part 
of  mankind,  who,  though  hitherto 
kept  in  slavery  and  degradation, 
were  now  to  assert  the  natural 
dignity  of  their  sex,  was  essentially 
necessary.  It  was  woman  who  was 
to  lead  man  to  industry,  peace, 
and  love.  She  was  to  make  man 

abhor  force,  and  teach  him  sym- 
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pathy  and  affection ;  and  when  the 
women  had  recovered  their  natural 
equality  with  man,  and  could  speak 
and  act  as  their  own  unfettered 
judgments  dictated,  they  might 
he  assured  that  the  men  would 
love  them  better  than  they  could 
do  now. 

A  woman  then  came  forward, 
and  informed  the  meeting  that 


Joanna  Southcote's  writings  con¬ 
tained  everything  necessary  for  the 
nation,  &c.;  and,  after  the  patience 
of  the  audience  was  exhausted,  and 
she  had  retired,  a  young  man  in 
the  gallery  said  he  thought  it  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  see  a 
woman  rise  to  declare  her  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  public  meeting.  He 
knew  many  Southcotians,  and  as 
their  social  views  were  much  in 
unison  with  their  (the  Owenites) 
own,  he  did  not  see  that  it  mattered 
whether  the  cause  was  the  spirit 
or  man’s  reason,  provided  the 
glorious  result  was  obtained. 

A  meeting  was  announced  for  a 
second  St.  Simonian  lecture.  A 
considerable  sum  in  silver  was  col¬ 
lected  at  the  doors. 


NOVEMBER. 

2.  The  Assessed  Taxes. — 
Procession  of  the  Members  of 

THE  Ma  RYLE  BON  E  ASSOCIATION. 

— It  having  been  announced,  that 
those  persons  belonging  to  the 
Associations  for  obtaining  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  who 
lately  had  Exchequer  writs  served 
upon  them,  would  meet  to  day 
(being  the  first  day  of  Michael¬ 
mas  term)  in  Lincoln’s-Inn_Fields, 
and  proceed,  in  company  with  their 
friends,  to  Westminster-hall,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  Lincoln’s- Inn-Fields 
by  twelve  o’clock.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  the  members  of  the 
Marvlebone  Association  should  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion  Tavern  to  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
where  it  was  supposed  they  would 
be  joined  by  members  of  the  other 
associations,  and  then  accompany 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  and  Judges’ 
carriages  to  Westminster  Hall.  A 
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number  of  persons  met  in  tlie 
morning  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tution  Tavern,,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  following  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer. — 

May  it  please  your  lordship, 
we,  the  undersigned,  most  respect¬ 
fully  submit  to  your  lordship  that 
we  appear  this  day  to  answer  any 
complaint  that  may  be  alleged 
against  us,  in  obedience  to  your 
lordship’s  commands.  And  we 
shall  esteem  it  an  especial  favour 
if  it  appear  discreet  to  your  lord- 
ship,  to  be  heard  without  delay, 
that  our  time  may  not  be  lost  to 
our  families  by  a  protracted  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  court.” 

Though  the  procession,  which 
was  headed  by  Messrs.  Savage 
and  Birch,  received  an  accession  of 
numbers  on  its  way  to  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,  it  did  not,  on  their 
arrival  there,  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  Their  plans, however,  had 
been  ill-arranged,  for  they  did  not 
arrive  until  an  hour  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the1  judges  had 
left  Lincoln’s-Inn  Hall.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  their 
friends  then  walked  down  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  where  they  drew  up 
in  single  file  along  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  courts.  They  remained 
there  some  minutes,  and  then 
mingled  with  the  crowd.  The 
persons  on  whom  the  writs  had 
been  served  went  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  waited  till  a 
quarter  to  five ;  when  Mr.  Baron 
Bailey  said,  that  as  some  gentle¬ 
men  had  been  waiting  in  court  all 
day,  he  would  interrupt  the  mo¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
their  application. 

Mr.  Birch  (Secretary  to  the 
Marylebone  Association)  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  and  said,  that 
he  appeared  before  their  Lordships 


in  consequence  of  having  been 
served  with  a  notice  at  the  suit  of 
his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General 
to  attend  there,  and  answer  such 
matters  as  might  be  alleged  against 
him. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey.— The  usual 
course  of  proceeding  is  to  enter  an 
appearance  in  the  books.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  your  personal 
attendance. 

Mr.  Birch. — I  am  of  course  too 
poor  to  have  legal  advice,  and  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  forms 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Rich  (the  clerk  in  court). — 
He  must  appear  by  attorney. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey.— -No,  he  may 
appear  in  person. 

Mr.  Rich. — Not  without  an 
order  of  the  court,  and  he  must 
make  a  formal  application  for  that. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey. — Certainly, 
he  can,  without  any  order  of  the 
court.  He  has  a  right  to  enter  an 
appearance  in  person. 

Mr.  Rich. — An  appearance  must 
be  entered  by  the  clerk  in  court, 
and  any  clerk  who  entered  his 
appearance  would  constitute  him¬ 
self  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey. — Is  the  book 
here  ? 

Mr.  Rich. — No,  the  crown  book 
is  never  here. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey.— Well,  then, 
let  the  appearance  be  entered  at 
the  office. 

Mr.  Rich. — It  cannot  be  entered 
at  the  office  without  drawing  up 
an  order  of  court. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey. — It  is  the 
duty  of  the  officer  to  enter  it  on 
the  book  gratuitously  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  demands  it. 

Mr.  Jervis,  jun.  (a  barrister). 
— Perhaps  the  court  will  allow  me 
to  state,  that,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  court  ordered  the 
book  to  be  brought  down,  and  the 
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appearance  entered  free  of  expence, 
which  was  done. 

Mr.  Rich.— I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Jervis  ;  I  believe  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,  for  I  entered  it  in  the 
minute-book. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey  .—Well,  then, 
enter  it  in  your  minute-book  now. 
(Applause  in  court.) 

Mr.  Davis  (another  clerk  in 
court).— But,  my  lord,  we  must 
know  what  he  moves. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey  (angrily).— 
He  moves  nothing,  sir.  He  claims 
that  his  appearance  be  entered,  and 
it  must  be  entered. 

Mr.  Birch. — Thank  you,  my 
lord.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  applied 
to  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Baron  Bailey.— We  can 
hear  nothing  more  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  appearances  of  Mr.  Birch, 
&c.  were  then  entered,  and  they 
retired  with  their  friends. 

2.  Extraordinary  High  Tide. 
—  On  Saturday  morning  the  tide 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  the 
low  lands  adjoining  the  river  were 
for  some  time  under  water.  The 
tide  table  fixed  the  period  of  high 
water  at  London  Bridge  at  fifty- 
three  minutes  past  three,  but  it 
continued  flowing  till  ten  minutes 
before  5  o’clock.  Wapping  High- 
street  was  overflowed,  and  those 
who  had  occasion  to  go  about  on 
business  were  conveyed  along  the 
street  from  Wapping  New* stairs 
to  Execution-dock  in  boats,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  has  not  happened 
for  many  years.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  great  sufferers,  by 
the  water  filling  their  parlours, 
cellars,  and  under-ground  ware¬ 
houses,  and  spoiling  their  goods. 
The  ground  floors  of  several  pre¬ 
mises  in  Rotherhithe  were  for  some 
time  under  water,  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  corn  is  very  great.  At 


King's  Mills,  and  the  granaries, 
opposite  the  Shadwell  entrance  of 
the  London-dock,  upwards  of  100 
quarters  of  grain  were  spoiled  by 
the  admission  of  the  flood.  The 
lower  parts  of  Westminster  also 
sustained  considerable  injury.  The 
extraordinary  height  of  the  tide 
was  caused  by  the  north-east 
winds,  which  had  for  some  time 
prevailed. 

14.  The  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company,  and  the  Corporation 
Commission. — The  Merchant  Tai¬ 
lors’  Company  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  refusing  to  submit  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  commission.  The  Master 
and  Wardens,  after  expressing  their 
readiness  to  disclose  their  affairs 
to  any  competent  tribunal,  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  King— and 
detailing  the  reasons  why  they 
think  that  it  is  not  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  compel 
the  disclosures  required,  or  within 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  communicate  such  a  privilege 
to  the  crown-resolved — - 

“That  this  court,  being  satisfied 
that,  any  information  given  by  their 
authority  to  the  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  commissioners  would  be  purely 
voluntary,  feel  that  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  ancient  and 
lawful  oath  taken  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  on  his  admission  to  the  court 
of  assistants,  disclose  any  matter 
which  in  their  knowledge  or  judg¬ 
ment  was  not  intended  to  be 
published. 

“  That  this  court,  in  declining 
to  give  any  information  whatever 
to  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  com¬ 
mission  aforesaid,  are  desirous  of 
assuring  the  commissioners  most 
respectfully,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history,  constitution,  or 
administration  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Company  that  the  mem- 
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bers  of  this  court  have,  collectively 
or  individually,  any  wish  or  inter¬ 
est  to  withhold  from  inquiry. 

“That,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  them 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  increased  and  increas¬ 
ing  extent  and  utility  of  the 
charities,  which,  as  well  by  a  due 
economy  of  their  revenues,  as  by 
the  munificence  of  several  of  their 
predecessors,  members  of  this  court, 
they  have  been  able  to  establish 
and  to  enlarge  ;  but  they  are  ac¬ 
tuated  exclusively  by  two  con¬ 
siderations — first,  the  oath  of  office, 
which  they  think  precludes  them 
from  voluntary  disclosures :  and 
secondly,  the  persuasion  that  the 
universal,  though  reluctant  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  the  corporations  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  commission  so 
manifestly  unlawful,  and,  in  their 
judgment,  so  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  property  and  rights 
of  the  subject,  could  not  fail  to  be 
treated  as  a  sanction  to  such  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  to 
become  a  precedent  full  of  danger 
to  future  times.  Wherefore,  they 
conceive  it  to  be  the  more  especial 
duty  of  such  of  these  bodies  as 
have  no  favour  to  expect  and  no 
danger  to  fear,  to  meet  this  un¬ 
lawful  encroachment  of  power  with 
unqualified  resistance/’ 

The  resolutions  were  supported 
by  the  opinions  of  sir  James  Scar¬ 
lett,  Mr.  Follett,  and  Mr.  Rennell. 
The  following  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  James  Scarlett: — 

te  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  crown 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative 
alone,  compel  any  subject  to  make 
com munications  or  disclosu res  upon 
oath  or  otherwise,  except  in  a  due 
course  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  crown  may  issue  a 
commission  to  hear  arid  determine 
offences  against  the  law  ;  and,  in 


cases  where  the  crown  is  visitor 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  or 
hospitals,  it  may  visit,  by  special 
commissioners,  as  well  as  by  the 
Chancellor  ;  but,  even  then,  the 
visitatorial  power  must  be  called 
into  action,  like  any  other  judicial 
power,  by  the  complaint  of  some 
party  grieved,  to  whom  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  redress  have  been 
refused,  or  by  way  of  appeal  from 
some  domestic  forum  which  has 
exercised  its  judgment  upon  a 
specific  complaint.  But  ]  appre¬ 
hend,  that  a  roving  commission  to 
inquire  for  grievances,  and  to  com¬ 
pel  answers,  even  in  cases  where 
the  crown  can  visit  by  com¬ 
missioners,  much  more  in  cases 
where  it  cannot,  is  clearly  con¬ 
trary  to  law.  As  to  civil  cor¬ 
porations,  therefore,  I  think  that 
they  can,  in  no  respect,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  any  answer  to  any 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
crown  touching  any  of  the  matters 
propounded  in  the  queries,  or 
within  the  scope  of  the  commission. 
There  can  be  no  civil  liberty 
where  the  law  that  protects  the 
rights  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  of  privileges  or  franchises,  is 
not  administered  in  a  certain  known 
course.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  ever  favour¬ 
able  to  liberty,  that  the  King 
cannot  administer  justice  except  in 
his  courts,  and  by  the  judges  duly 
established.  It  is  said,  by  Lord 
Coke,  that  courts  of  equity  exist 
only  by  prescription  or  by  statute  5 
that  the  common  law  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  subject ;  and, 
therefore,  that  though  the  King 
may,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative, 
constitute  a  new  court  and  judges 
to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  common  law,  yet  it  cannot, 
without  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  constitute  a  new  court  of 
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equity,  or  a  court  ecclesiastic.  It 
follows  that  he  cannot  compel  any 
person  to  make  disclosures,  even 
for  the  avowed  purposes  of  justice, 
or  the  redress  of  grievances,  except 
in  the  established  courts  of  equity, 
or  by  courts  administering  justice 
according  to  the  common  law. 

It  is  even  said,  bv  the  same 
high  authority,  that  the  King 
cannot,  by  law,  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  to  inquire  only,  and 
not  to  determine.  This  is  certain, 
that,  by  the  common  law,  which  is 
the  right  of  the  subject,  no  man 
can  be  compelled  to  disclose  any 
matter  that  may  expose  himself  to 
peril,  except  in  a  due  course  of 
justice.  It  seems  to  follow,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  crown  cannot  appoint 
commissioners  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  compelling  disclosures  of  any 
kind.  Commissioners  for  inquiry 
may  be  the  source  of  much  useful 
information  furnished  voluntarily; 
and  it  has  been  the  usage  to  issue 
such  commissions  either  under  the 
great  seal  or  under  the  sign  manual 
in  matters  relating  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  executive  government 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
King,  or  to  the  administration  of 
justice  generally ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  law  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown  to  inquire 
into  matters  of  property  or  fran¬ 
chise,  or  any  other  matters  of 
grievances  of  which  the  King’s 
ordinary  courts  have  cognizance, 
should  be  endued  with  a  power  of 
compulsion  either  for  the  disclosure 
of  facts  or  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  address  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
can  add  nothing  to  their  validity. 
It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  claims  a  power  to  enforce,  by 
means  of  its  own  privilege,  the 


attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  papers  and  records 
before  its  own  committees  of  in¬ 
quiry  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  com¬ 
municate  that  power  to  the  crown. 
Besides,  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not,  like  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  King,  reducible  to 
any  control  of  a  court  of  justice, 
nor,  perhaps,  to  any  strict  defini¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  it  must  ever 
depend  entirely  on  the  discretion 
and  moderation  of  that  assembly 
whether  that  privilege  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  real  benefit  of  the 
people,  or  in  a  manner  wholly 
inconsistent  with  justice  or  liberty, 
as  it  certainly  must  be  whenever 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  as¬ 
sume  a  jurisdiction  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
The  known  and  lawful  manner  of 
inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  a 
corporation,  or  into  the  improper 
exercise  of  its  franchises,  is  by  in¬ 
formation  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  can  only  be  granted 
upon  some  specific  charge  or  to 
redress  some  specific  grievance. 
But  a  commission  from  the  crown 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  committee  of  either  house  of  Par¬ 
liament)  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
finding  out  matters  of  complaint 
against  every  corporation  in  the 
kingdom,  if  it  were  armed  with 
compulsory  powers,  would  appear 
to  me  liable  to  all  the  objections 
which  were  justly  urged  against 
the  quo  warrantos  of  Charles  II., 
without  even  regarding,  as  they 
did,  the  forms  of  justice.” 

28.  Atheistical  Witness. — 
Plenry  Berthold  (  a  young  man  of 
respectable  appearance,  and  well 
known  as  a  political  writer  for 
unstamped  cheap  publications)  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  felo¬ 
niously  stealing  a  boa,  the  property 
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of  Messrs.  Leaf  and  Co.,  of  Wood- 
street. 

It  appeared,  from  the  evidence 
of  three  of  the  warehousemen 
of  the  prosecutors,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  came  to  the  warehouse  on 
the  21st  of  October  last,  and  went 
over  it,  examining  various  articles. 
He  at  length  asked  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  goods  which  were  deposited 
in  another  part  of  the  warehouse, 
and  during  the  absence  of  the 
young  man  who  went  to  fetch  the 
articles,  the  prisoner  was  observed, 
by  two  other  warehousmeu,  to  take 
down  a  boa,  roll  it  up  close,  and 
put  it  into  his  hat,  which  he 
replaced  upon  his  head.  On  the 
return  of  the  young  man  with  the 
goods  for  his  inspection,  the  pri¬ 
soner  made  some  excuse,  and  left 
the  warehouse.  He  was,  however, 
followed  into  the  street  and  brought 
back.  On  re-entering  the  pre¬ 
mises,  the  prisoner  took  the  boa 
from  his  hat  and  threw  it  into  the 
passage. 

The  prisoner  read  a  long  written 
defence.  He  stated,  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Saxony,  and  had  come 
to  this  country  in  1824,  and  that, 
having  lost  considerable  property 
in  speculations,  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  literary  pursuits.  At 
considerable  expence  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  of  a  moral 
tendency,  and  designed  to  advance 
the  general  happiness  and  liberty 
of  all  mankind.  In  testimony  of 
the  character  of  his  writings  he 
solicited  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  letters  he  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  from  his  present  Majesty, 
when  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  several 
other  distinguished  peisonages. 
He  stated,  that  he  called  upon 
Messrs.  Leaf  and  Co.,  for  the 


purpose  of  making  purchases  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  done  with 
many  most  respectable  houses  in 
town,  as  he  should  prove.  The 
charge  against  him  was  entirely 
false,  for  it  was  impossible  he  could 
put  the  boa  into  his  hat.  The 
prisoner  asked  for  the  boa,  and 
directed  the  officer  of  the  court  to 
place  it  in  his  hat.  This  was  done 
in  rather  a  loose  manner,  and  the 
prisoner  placed  it  on  his  head  with 
a  most  triumphant  air,  when  it 
appeared  the  hat  would  not  go  on 
his  head.  He  then  proceeded  to 
state,  that  he  had  several  witnesses 
in  attendance  to  depose  to  his 
dealings  and  his  general  character. 

The  Recorder  called  back  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
and  desired  him  to  show  the  court 
and  jury  the  manner  in  which  the 
prisoner  rolled  up  or  twisted  the 
boa  and  secreted  it  in  his  hat  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery.  The  wit¬ 
ness  did  so,  and  the  hat  was  found 
to  sit  with  its  contents  quite 
secure  upon  the  head,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  purloined  article 
was  out  of  sight. 

The  first  witness  who  presented 
himself  for  the  prisoner  gave  his 
name  Julian  Hibbert,  but,  on  being 
tendered  the  book  to  be  sworn, 
he  said,  he  had  no  belief  in  its 
contents. 

The  Recorder. — Js  it  the  Old  or 
New  Testament. 

Witness. — It  does  not  matter  ; 
I  have  no  belief  in  either.  I  made 
the  same  objection  here  two  years 
ago,  and  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Then,  sir,  why 
do  you  come  here  now  ? 

Witness. — Because  I  was  sub¬ 
poena'd. 

Mr.  Phillips.— Are  you  of  any 
creed  at  all,  sir  ? 

Witness. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Are  you  a  deist  ? 
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Witness. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  —  Are  you  an 
atheist  ? 

Witness.  —  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 
(Strong  marks  of  disapprobation 
and  disgust  from  all  parts  of  the 
court  followed  this  declaration.) 

Mr.  Phillips  (to  the  witness).— 
Go  down,  sir ;  I  will  not  ask  you  a 
single  question. 

Witness,  with  the  most  perfect 
nonchalance,  replied,  “  Very  well, 
sir,”  and  descended  from  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  amidst  loud  hisses. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips,  however,  called 
him  back,  and,  addressing  him, 
said,  “  Perhaps,  sir,  you  misunder¬ 
stand  the  question,  or  we  have 
mistaken  or  misunderstood  you  5  I 
hope  you  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
you  are  an  atheist  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Phillips.  —  Do  you  know 
what  an  atheist  is  ? 

Witness.— It  is  a  negative  term. 

Mr.  Phillips.  —  What  does  it 
mean,  sir  ? 

Witness.— It  means  a  man  that 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God. 

Mr.  Phillips.— And  do  you  mean 
to  say,  sir,  that  you  are  such  a 
person  ? 

Witness.  —  Yes,  sir.  (Disap¬ 
probation  manifested  by  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  court.) 

Mr.  Phillips. — Witness,  I  will 
not  disgrace  myself  by  asking  you 
another  question. 

The  witness  then  retired,  amidst 
the  strongest  manifestation  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  execrations  from  all  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  next  person  who  presented 
himself  in  the  witness-box  gave 
his  name  William  MfPherson. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  proceeding  to 
examine  this  individual,  when  the 
swearing  officer  informed  the  court 
that  when  he  tendered  the  New 
Vol.  LXXV. 


Testament  to  the  person  now  in 
the  box,  he  had  asked  him  if  the 
book  was  *  *  *  *  *  *  £a  filthy 
book.] 

Mr.  Phillips.— Witness,  are  you 
an  atheist,  like  the  last  witness  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Phillips.— Do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  you  do  not  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being. 

Witness.— Yes,  sir.  (Renewed 
hisses.) 

Mr.  Phillips  (with  great  energy) 
— Begone,  sir. 

It  was  some  minutes  before 
silence  wras  produced,  so  general 
were  the  expressions  of  execration 
at  the  declaration  and  demeanour 
of  the  witness,  who  left  the  court 
amidst  hisses  and  loud  cries  of 
“  Turn  him  out/’  in  which  several 
of  the  jury  joined. 

No  other  witnesses  answered, 
when  called. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consult¬ 
ation,  found  the  prisoner  Guilty , 
but  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
believing  this  to  be  a  first  offence. 

19.  Singular  Attack  and 
Rescue.  —  A  singular  encounter 
was  observed  to  take  place  between 
a  sparrow-hawk  and  a  wood-pigeon, 
in  Western  Plean-garden.  After 
the  hawk  had  struck  his  quarry, 
both  birds  mounted,  in  close  con¬ 
flict,  into  the  air,  where  they  had 
a  desperate  struggle  for  some  time 
— the  poor  cushet’s  feathers  flying 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  The 
hawk  seemed  at  length  to  strike 
his  talons  deep  into  the  sides  of 
his  poor  victim,  for  it  began  to 
scream  most  lustily,  and  must  have 
speedily  sunk  under  the  unequal 
conflict,  had  not  the  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  attracted  the  notice  of  a  few 
crows,  who  had  been  taking  their 
morning  flight  in  search  of  break¬ 
fast.  Seeing  that  the  pigeon  was 
struggling  with  a  common  enemy, 
M. 
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they  generously  flew,  with  all  their 
might,  to  the  scene  of  action, 
croaking  and  cawing  loudly.  He 
stood  the  onset  firmly  for  some 
time,  but  his  opponents  were  too 
numerous,  and  fell  upon  him  so 
lustily,  that  he  was  speedily  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  his  victim,  take  to 
his  wings,  and  fly  away.  He  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  poor 
pigeon  seemingly  nothing  the 
worse,  except  what  arose  from 
alarm,  and  the  disorder  of  its 
plumage.  During  the  contest  a 
parcel  of  magpies,  who  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  spot  by  the  struggles 
and  cries  of  the  combatants,  col¬ 
lected  on  the  trees  beneath  the 
scene  of  action,  whence  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  out  their  noisy 
threats  in  most  valorous  clamour 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  but, 
though  they  seemed,  by  their  chat¬ 
ter,  to  be  mightily  pleased  with 
the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  crows, 
they  took  care  not  to  risk  a  feather 
in  the  cau se. — Stirling  Journal. 

Destructive  Storm.  —  On 
Thursday  night  Liverpool  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  violent  hurricane.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  barometer  fell  lower  and 
more  suddenly  than  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  do  for  some  years.  Many 
masters  of  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  sea  consequently  remained  in 
dock,  and  the  event  showed  the 
prudence  of  their  conduct.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  the  storm 
came  on,  and  raged  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  fury,  from  the  N.W., 
throughout  the  night.  It  attained 
its  greatest  height  between  nine 
and  eleven  o’clock  on  Friday  fore¬ 
noon,  but  moderated  towards  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  high  water  at  hair- 
past  twelve  o’clock.  The  tide 
should  have  risen  18  feet,  but  it 
exceeded  that  altitude  by  about 
six  feet,  being  the  highest  tide 
known  for  several  years.  At  this 


time  the  river  presented  a  grand 
and  very  interesting  spectacle,  the 
water  dashing  over  the  pier  beads 
with  alarming  fury.  A  good  deal 
of  damage  was  done  in  the  ship¬ 
builders’  yards;  loose  spars,  timber, 
boats,  and,  in  one  instance,  the 
frame  of  a  vessel,  being  swept 
awcjy.  A  number  of  boats,  and  a 
quantity  of  old  timber  were  also 
carried  off.  These  materials  being 
borne  along  by  the  tide,  gave  the 
river  the  appearance  of  being  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  wreck ;  and  the  most 
alarming  reports  of  disasters  among 
the  shipping  were  speedily  cir¬ 
culated.  While  the  storm  was  at 
its  height,  all  intercourse  between 
the  Lancashire  and  the  Cheshire 
shores  was  suspended,  the  steamers 
not  daring  to  attempt  the  passage. 
The  Abbey,  for  Wexford,  and  the 
Nottingham,  for  Dublin,  both 
steamers,  which  had  sailed  on 
Thursday,  put  back  and  ran  into 
the  Sloyne,  but  were  unable  to 
effect  any  communication  with  the 
shore  until  Saturday.  The  Levant 
Star,  for  Waterford,  also  put  back. 
In  short,  nearly  all  the  vessels, 
which  put  to  sea  on  Thursday, 
were  forced  to  return.  On  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  the  river  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees,  grass,  &c,,  indicating 
that  the  country,  above  Runcorn, 
had  been  inundated  either  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  tide  or  by 
heavy  floods  from  above.  Many 
of  the  vessels  in  the  docks  sus¬ 
tained  partial  injury.  The  steam¬ 
boat  employed  to  tow  the  flats 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bridge¬ 
water’s  canal  actually  sailed  over 
the  dock.  Great  damage  was 
done  to  the  quays  of  the  Duke’s- 
dock,  and  to  the  merchandise  de¬ 
posited  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Salthouse-dock.  In 
the  town  there  were  abundant  in- 
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dications  of  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  in  tbr  slates,  bricks,  chim¬ 
ney-pots,  e*,c.,  with  which  the 
streets  were  strewn.  Several  yards 
of  a  wall  in  Moorfields  were  blown 
down.  Part  of  the  palisading  which 
incloses  the  Zoological-Gardens  was 
also  torn  away,  and  the  coping- 
stones  of  a  house  erecting  in 
Hygeia- street,  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  were  literally  blown  off.  The 
ball  and  weathercock  on  the  spire 
of  St.  George’s  church  were  ob¬ 
served  to  be  loose;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  is 
shaken  from  its  perpendicular.  It 
has  been  caused  thus  :  — The  vane 
(whose  extreme  length  is  four 
feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  and 
extreme  height  three  feet  four 
inches)  works  on  a  pivot  attached 
to  a  metal  rod,  which  runs  through 
the  ball  and  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire,  which  is  223  feet  high. 
From  some  cause,  the  action  of 
the  vane  has  ceased,  it  does  not 
turn  with  the  wind,  and  now 
stands  to  the  weather.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  from  the  repeated 
gusts  of  wind  against  so  large  a 
body,  the  top  of  the  spire  vibrates. 

At  sea  the  storm  was  particularly 
destructive.  Several  vessels  were 
wrecked  on  the  adjacent  coast. 
Among  these  was  the  pilot-boat 
No.  1,  the  Good  Intent,  which 
was  wrecked  on  Friday  morning 
at  Form  by.  The  boat  had  on 
board  a  number  of  pilots  who 
had  taken  vessels  out  during  the 
week.  She  was  driven  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm  towards  the 
Lancashire  shore;  but,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  weather,  the 
crew  could  not  tell  their  true 
situation.  In  the  course  of  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  during  a  lurch  of  the 
boat,  the  punt  was  washed  off  the 
deck  and  thrown  into  the  belly  of 
the  sail,  which,  being  thus  rent, 


was  blown  to  atoms  by  the  wind. 
The  vessel  then  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  drove  towards  the  shore. 
Several  of  the  unfortunate  crew 
lashed  themselves  to  the  rigging, 
while  the  remainder  tried  to  keep 
their  hold  on  deck,  or  sought 
shelter  below.  At  length  she  was 
driven  on  Formby  beach,  when 
only  nine  men  and  boys,  out  of 
a  crew  of  22,  were  saved ;  the 
remainder,  13  in  number,  having 
been  drowned,  either  before  or 
after  the  boat  struck. 

Cure  of  Hydrophobia.  — -  A 
paper  from  M.  Buisson  upon  this 
subject  was  lately  read  before 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  which  the  author  gives 
the  following  interesting  account 
of  his  own  sufferings,  while  labour¬ 
ing  under  this  malady,  and  the 
mode  of  his  cure  : — “  I  was  called 
in  to  attend  a  woman  who  had 
been  suffering  three  days  under 
what  was  supposed  to  be  hydro¬ 
phobia.  I  found  her  uttering 
frightful  shrieks,  complaining  of 
constriction  in  her  throat,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  spitting  every 
moment.  Her  neighbours  told  me 
that  she  had  been  bitten,  40  days 
before  my  visit,  by  a  rabid  dog. 
She  would  not  admit,  however, 
that  she  was  labouring  under  hy¬ 
drophobia;  but  asserted,  that  it 
was  the  consequence  of  internal 
disorganization.  At  her  earnest 
entreaty  she  was  bled,  but  died 
two  hours  afterwards,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  before  the  bleeding  was 
performed.  My  hands  being  covered 
with  blood,  I  took  up  a  cloth  which 
had  been  used  by  her  to  wipe  her 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
it.  I  had,  at  the  time,  an  ulcerated 
sore  on  one  of  my  fingers,  but  con¬ 
ceived  that  1  should  neutralize  the 
ill  effects  of  having  made  use  of  a 
cloth  which  had  imbibed  the  wo- 
M  2 
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man's  saliva,  by  washing  my  hands 
in  clear  water.  The  ninth  day 
after  this,  whilst  riding  in  my 
cabriolet,  I  suddenly  felt  a  pain  in 
my  throat,  and  a  still  greater  pain 
in  my  eyes  ;  my  body  seemed  to 
me  to  have  become  so  light  that  I 
fancied  I  could  have  leaped  an  im¬ 
mense  height  3  and  the  skin  on  my 
ulcerated  hand  became  so  acute  in 
feeling,  that  I  thought  I  could  have 
counted  every  hair  on  my  head 
with  it  without  seeing.  The  saliva 
wascontinuallyrising  in  my  mouth  ; 
and  not  only  the  sight  of  shining 
objects,  but  the  very  contact  of 
the  atmosphere,  became  painful  to 
me.  I  felt  a  desire  to  run  about 
and  bite  every  animate  and  in- 
animate  object  but  my  own  fellow- 
creatures;  in  line  I  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
the  sight  of  water  was  more  dis¬ 
tressing  to  me  than  the  pains  in 
my  throat.  These  effects  returned 
at  intervals  of  live  minutes  from 
each  other,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  pains  originated  in  the 
diseased  linger,  and  extended  as 
high  as  the  shoulder.”  M.  Buisson, 
concluding  from  these  various 
symptoms  that  he  was  suffering 
under  hydrophobia,  resolved  to 
make  an  end  of  himself,  by  suf¬ 
focating  himself  in  a  vapour  bath. 
With  this  view,  he  drove  up  the 
heat  to  40  degrees  (of  Reaumur)  ; 
but  was  delighted,  no  less  than 
surprised,  to  find  that  all  his  pains 
disappeared.  He  went  out  of  the 
bath  completely  cured,  made  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  drank  more 
freely  than  was  usual  with  him. 
He  adds,  that  he  has  since  treated 
more  than  fourscore  persons,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  that  they  had 
all  recovered,  with  the  exception 
of  a  child,  seven  years  old,  who 
died  in  the  vapour  bath  he  was 


administering.  The  writer  pre¬ 
scribes  for  all  persons,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  a  certain 
number  of  vapour  baths,  a  la  Russe , 
and  violent  perspiration  every 
night,  produced  by  covering  them¬ 
selves  with  blankets,  with  a  feather 
bed  above  them ;  this  perspiration 
is  to  be  aided  by  drinking  copiously 
of  a  hot  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
He  concludes  by  remarking,  that 
those  animals  in  whose  cases  mad¬ 
ness  most  frequently  exhibits  itself, 
as  if  spontaneously,  such  as  dogs, 
wolves  and  foxes,  are  never  liable 
to  transpiration. 

New  Cattle  Market. — An  en¬ 
terprising  individual  of  the  name 
of  Perkins,  has,  at  an  expence  of 
100,000/.  erected  a  Cattle  Mart  in 
the  Lower  Road,  Islington,  which 
occupies  22  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  supported  by  244  Doric  columns; 
with  the  view  of  abating  the  public 
nuisance  so  long  existing  in  Smith- 
field.  There  are  ample  accommo¬ 
dations  for  4,000  beasts,  40,000 
sheep,  and  calves  and  pigs  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  market  comprises 
every  requisite  office ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  erect  abattoirs  for 
slaughtering  cattle  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  in  which  persons  may 
either  be  accommodated  with  pri¬ 
vate  slaughter-houses,  or  have  the 
animals  slaughtered  under  ap¬ 
pointed  inspectors,  at  a  fixed 
and  moderate  rate ;  so  that  all 
the  expence,  inconvenience,  and 
mischief,  arising  from  the  present 
mode  of  driving  the  cattle  through 
the  crowded  streets,  on  the  market- 
day,  may  be  avoided. 
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M.P«  and  Flowers. — This  cause, 
which  was  specially  fixed  for  this 
morning,  excited  the  most  intense 
curiosity.  The  defendants  were 
accused  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
an  unnatural  crime. 

James  Smith  was  the  first  wit¬ 
ness  called. — I  am  a  watchman, 
appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Westminster,  and  have  been 
so  for  more  than  eight  years.  The 
time  for  going  on  duty  was  nine 
o’clock.  My  round  was  from  the 
west  corner,  by  the  railing,  to  the 
green,  and  back  again.  I  remember 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June. 
I  went  on  duty  that  night  at  nine 
o’clock  as  usual.  I  had  not  seen 
any  individual  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carter,  from  whom  I  received 
the  key  of  the  north  gate.  When 
I  first  went  into  the  Abbey-yard, 
I  did  not  see  anything  particular. 
I  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  but 
had  an  oil-skin  hat  on.  After  I 
had  been  there  about  half  an  hour, 
I  saw  something  that  attracted 
my  attention.  1  had  been  my 
round,  and  was  returning  through 
the  yard  between  Henry  the  7th’s 
Chapel  and  St.  Margaret’s  Vestry- 
room.  I  then,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier 
standing  together  against  the  north 
gate  3  they  were  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  me.  I  stood 
looking  at  them  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  crossed  the  centre  of  the 
yard,  leaving  them  on  my  left. 
I  might  then  be  about  thirty 
yards’  distance  from  them.  I  did 
not  stop  until  I  got  to  the  west 
end  of  the  church-yard,  near  the 
railings,  and  then  waited  for  a 
second  or  so,  when  I  perceived 
they  were  still  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  talking  together.  I  did  not 
wait  above  a  minute  to  observe 
them.  I  saw  nothing  particular 
pass  between  them ;  they  seemed 


discoursing  earnestly  together. 
They  separated  while  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  watching  them.  The  gentle¬ 
man  went  across  the  yard  towards 
St.  Margaret’s  church,  and  entered 
the  watering  place  that  is  against 
the  wall  of  the  church.  The 
soldier  went  northwards,  towards 
the  Upper  House,  out  of  the  middle 
gate,  and  after  making  almost  the 
circuit  of  the  yard,  he  went  into 
the  place  where  the  gentleman 
was.  Upon  noticing  that,  I  went 
up  to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  their  proceedings.  I 
remained  there  about  two  minutes. 
The  soldier  was  in  uniform.  A 
person  at  that  moment  came  across 
the  yard,  and  I  stopped  him,  and 
told  him  what  was  going  forward. 
That  individual  was  a  stranger  to 
me — to  my  knowledge  I  had  never 
seen  him  before.  1  subsequently 
understood  that  his  name  is  Wm. 
Barker.  I  then  went  for  a  police¬ 
man  towards  Poet’s  Corner,  leaving 
BarkerJ  on  the  watch.  I  did  not 
find  one  there,  but  I  did  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  inquired  for  a  policeman  named 
Horner,  to  whom  I  was  known, 
but  he  was  not  there.  I  returned 
without  an  officer  to  the  church¬ 
yard.  Barker  was  standing  where 
I  left  him.  From  that  spot  I 
could  plainly  see  the  soldier’s  back, 
but  did  not  see  any  one  with  him. 
I  directed  Barker  to  go  for  a 
policeman,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  gate  leading  to  Tothill-street, 
and  soon  returned  accompanied  bv 
one.  I  then  directed  the  officer  to 
go  round  the  church.  Barker  had 
not  been  away  more  tlian  a  minute 
— no  one  came  out  of  the  place 
while  I  remained.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  place  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  was  between  four  or  five 
yards  in  advance  of  the  policeman, 
but  I  waited  until  he  came  up. 
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He  looked  over  the  stone  and  said 
something,  but  I  did  not  hear 
what.  When  I  went  up  to  the 
place,  the  soldier  was  coining  out 
— the  policeman  was  bringing  him 
out ;  but  I  did  not  hear  what  he 
said.  The  soldier’s  dress  was  dis¬ 
ordered^  but  I  did  not  observe  any 
thing  particular  in  the  dress  of  the 
gentleman.  I  said  nothing  to 
him  ;  but  he  observed,  he  had 
done  nothing,  having  only  gone  in 
there  for  a  certain  purpose,  i 
said  he  had  been  long  enough  to 
have  effected  that  several  times. 

I  conveyed  him  to  the  station- 
house.  On  our  way  there  he 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  liberate 
him,  as  lie  had  done  nothing.  I 
replied  that  I  could  not  do  that, 
but  I  would  not  hurt  him.  Nothing 
else  passed  until  we  got  to  the 
station-house.  The  inspector  on 
duty  was  not  the  one  who  is 
usually  there.  The  superintendent 
also  was  there,  and  Inspector 
Grossmith  was  sent  for.  It  was 
then  about  ten  o’clock.  The  de¬ 
fendant’s  braces  were  undone. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett. — The  clock  had  struck 
half-past  nine  before  lie  first  noticed 
the  defendants.  There  is  a  private 
watch  box  close  by.  The  gentle¬ 
man  was  nearest  the  gate,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  gate 
leading  to  the  Abbey.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  might  have  seen  me  watch¬ 
ing  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
did,  nor  ever  did  think  so.  I  will 
swear  positively  that  I  never  said 
so,  nor  did  I  observe  them  noticing 
me.  I  never  said  that  they  sepa¬ 
rated  because  they  saw  me.  If  I 
had  said  so,  it  would  have  been 
untrue.  The  path  from  one  gate 
to  the  other  is  open  every  day  and 
night;  it  is  a  public  way,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  very  much  frequent¬ 
ed,  I  saw  several  persons  after¬ 


wards  passing  and  repassing  close 
to  the  spot,  but  there  was  no  one 
just  at  that  time ;  the  private 
watchman  does  not  come  on  until 
ten  o’clock.  There  is  a  gas-light 
within  five  yards  of  the  place  in 
question,  and  there  is  another  gas¬ 
light  over  the  porch.  Cannot  say 
by  which  entrance  the  gentleman 
came  up.  I  got  to  the  station- 
house  with  the  parties  at  a  quarter 
before  ten  o’clock.  A  great  number 
of  persons  were  collected,  and 
many  of  them  accompanied  us  to 
the  station-house.  There  was  also 
a  great  crowd  the  next  morning. 
The  policeman  had  captured  the 
soldier  about  one  minute  before  I 
got  up  to  him.  Indeed,  I  think 
less  than  a  minute  elapsed  before 
I  joined  him.  The  gentleman 
could  not  be  got  out  without  first 
removing  the  soldier.  I  did  not 
see  the  gentleman  do  anything  to 
his  dress.  His  cloak  was  open  ; 
but  I  witnessed  nothing  particular 
about  bis  dress — had  there  been 
so,  I  must  have  seen  it.  I  remained 
in  the  station-house  with  the 
prisoners  while  the  inspector  was 
sent  for.  Not  a  word  was  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  two.  The 
charge  was  taken  down.  Mr. 
Bankes  said,  lie  would  go  anywhere 
we  pleased.  His  dress  was  not 
misplaced  in  any  way  hut  what 
necessity  required.  The  charge 
was  taken  down  in  a  book.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  placed 
in  separate  rooms. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kelly. — 
From  the  spot  on  which  1  stood,  I 
could  plainly  see  the  place  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  private  watch-box  is  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  St.  Margaret’s 
Church ;  the  distance  from  the 
lamp  to  the  place  may  be  about 
twenty  yards,  but  I  should  scarcely 
think  it  so  far. 

Mr.  Hunt,  a  surveyor,  was  the 
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next  witness  called.  He  produced 
a  plan  of  the  churchyard  and  its 
vicinity,  The  shed  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  to  which  allusion  had  so  often 
been  made,  was  about  500  feet 
distant  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  320  feet  from  the 
carriage  road. 

Several  other  witnesses  were 
called,  but  their  evidence  was  un¬ 
important. 

The  evidence  for  tlie  prosecution 
having  closed.  Sir  J.  Scarlett  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  the  jury, — -He 
said,  that  in  this  defence  was  in¬ 
volved  the  safety  of  every  gentle¬ 
man  in  England ;  for  if  it  were 
possible,  on  the  case  made  by  the 
prosecution,  that  a  jury  of  English 
gentlemen  should  convict  these  de¬ 
fendants,  there  was  no  man  whose 
honour  or  life  would  be  safe.  He 
made  severe  animadversions  on  the 
contradictory  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  forward  in  behalf  of 
the  prosecution,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrate  who  sent  Mr. 
Bankes  to  trial,  and  said,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  committed  him. 
He  then  observed  that  he  would 
bring  the  highest  characters  in 
tlie  land,  and  gentlemen  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Bankes  from 
childhood,  who  would  prove  that 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  that 
Mr.  Bankes  could  be  guilty  of  the 
conduct  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Kelly  addressed  the  court 
on  behalf  of  Flowers,  and  defied 
any  one  to  point  out  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  corpus  delicti , 
and  asserted,  that  the  jury  were 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
from  inferences  and  suspicions. 

Colonel  Montgomery.— Was  at 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool’s  on  the  (ith 
of  June  last.  I  sat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  Mr. 
Bankes  sat  next  to  me.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  House  of 


Commons,  where  a  division  was 
expected,  and  be  quitted  the  table 
before  the  ladies  left  the  room.  1 
have  known  Mr,  Bankes  for  some 
years,  and  believe  him  incapable 
of  committing  any  indecent,  offence. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.— I  dined 
at  Lord  Liverpool’s  on  the  6th  of 
June  last.  Mr.  Bankes  sat  between 
me  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  It 
struck  me  that  it  was  nearer  ten 
o’clock  than  nine  o’clock  when  he 
left.  Have  known  M r.  Bankes  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  always 
regarded  him  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  honourable  pursuits. 

Mr.  Bankes,  sen.— -I  attended 
before  the  magistrates  as  soon  as 
I  knew  my  son  was  charged.  I 
did  not  hear  the  evidence.  I  went 
to  my  daughter’s  residence  in  St. 
James’s  -  square  because  of  the 
crowd.  My  son  accompanied  me 
in  my  carriage. 

George  Reid,  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  deposed  to  his  master’s 
distant  behaviour  to  his  servants. 

George  Bankes,  esq.,  examined. 
— Was  at  school  with  my  brother, 
and  afterwards  at  the  same  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  am  aware  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  an  infirmity,  and  that 
he  was  so  at  eleven  years  of  age. 
In  his  habits,  demeanour,  and  con¬ 
duct,  1  never  observed  anything 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that 
he  bad  any  bad  inclinations.  My 
brother  was  robbed  of  his  watch  in 
Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
gave  him  his  watch.  My  brother 
values  that  watch  so  highly  that  he 
does  not  wear  it  for  fear  of  losing  it. 

,  David  Hughes,  Esq.— Am  a 
surgeon  residing  in  Flintshire,  and 
have  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Bankes 
for  a  complaint.  I  have  prescribed 
fer  him  since  1822.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  when  last  I  prescribed  for 
him.  Fie  consulted  me  by  letter 
about  1829, 
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#  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  examined.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bankes,  and  have  known 
him  for  20  years.  I  knew  him 
with  the  army  in  Spain.  He 
stopped  at  my  house  at  the  head¬ 
quarters.  We  became  very  inti¬ 
mate  ;  he  was  generally  at  my 
quarters,  though  sometimes  he 
was  with  other  parts  of  the  army. 
I  saw  Mr.  Bankes  afterwards  at 
Madrid.  He  went  to  Valencia  to 
visit  the  King,  Ferdinand  VII. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Madrid. 
He  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society. 
When  I  returned  to  England,  he 
went  to  Asia  and  other  places. 
Since  he  returned,  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  him.  His  pursuits 
have  been  of  a  manly  and  honour¬ 
able  character.  I  gave  him  a 
watch.  He  was  robbed  at  Madrid, 
and  as  I  thought  he  had  conducted 
himself  in  a  firm  and  manly  man¬ 
ner,  in  opposing  the  two  robbers, 
I  gave  him  a  watch  that  I  had 
worn  myself 

Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  stated 
that  he  was  at  Westminster  school 
with  Mr.  Bankes.  He  saw  him 
with  the  army  in  Spain.  Sawr  him 
at  Madrid,  and  since  in  society. 
Never  saw  anything  but  what  was 
manly,  honourable,  and  gentle¬ 
manly  in  his  behaviour. 

Mr.  Smedley,  the  deputy  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  had  known 
Mr.  Bankes  30  years,  and  thought 
him  a  very  moral  man,  and  the 

w 

last  person  in  the  world  to  commit 
obscenity. 

Dr.  Butler,  of  Harrow,  - 

Chambers,  Esq.,  Lord  Burghersh, 
Gaily  Knight,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  the  Earl  of  Callaghan,  Rev. 
Henry  Jones,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison, 
William  Rose,  Esq.,  Vernon  Har- 
court,  M.P.,  Mr.  Seaton,  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  Captain  Yorke,  — — 
Clive,  Esq.,  - -  Gordon,  Esq., 


Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris,  Rev.  Mr.  Pickard, 
D.  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mr. 
Dundas,  Sir  Henry  Alexander, 
Lord  Gage,  Sir  John  Leggett, 

- Peach,  Esq.,  Hon.  William 

Best,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Cowley, 
Earl  of  Brecknock,  Sir  Colqulioun 
Grant,  Mr.  Smythe,  Wm.  Becchey, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Alexander,  Esq.  had 
all  known  Mr.  Banks  for  periods 
varying  from  12  to  30  or  40  years, 
and  believed  him  utterly  incapable 
of  committing  any  immoral  of¬ 
fence. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay— -Had 
known  Mr.  Bankes  since  1812. 
Whilst  at  Lisbon  witness  had  the 
reports  of  police  transmitted  to 
him,  and  he  knew  nothing  against 
Mr.  Bankes.  Believed  him  to  be 
incapable  of  an  offence  like  the  one 
attributed  to  him. 

David  Bailey,  Esq.,  said — He 
knew  Mr.  Bankes  for  many  years. 
He  had  travelled  much  in  the 
East,  and  at  almost  every  town  he 
got  to,  he  found  that  Mr.  Bankes 
had  been  there  before  him.  He 
heard  him  continually  spoken  of, 
and  in  many  instances  by  enemies 
who  would  have  said  the  worst  of 
him  that  truth  would  allow,  but 
he  had  never  heard  a  whisper  of 
anything  that  would  induce  him  to 
think  Mr.  Bankes  capable  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  decencies  of  society. 
He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bankes  as  a  moral  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  man. 

Thomas  Gould  deposed,  that  he 
knew  William  Barker,  who  has 
gone  to  America.  Barker  had 
some  words  with  his  brother,  and 
brought  his  clothes  to  the  house  of 
witness,  telling  him  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  America. 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June 
he  was  bringing  some  of  his  clothes 
to  put  in  his  trunk  preparatory  to 
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liis  going  off.  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  6th  of  June,  witness 
had,  by  the  desire  of  Barker,  taken 
a  passage  for  him  on  board  the 
Amity  for  New  York. 

W m ,  Ladd,  the  clerk  to  the  ship 
Amity,  deposed  to  receiving  the 
money  for  the  passage  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  charterer  of  the 
ship,  corroborated  the  evidence  of 
the  foregoing  witnesses. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  the  attorney  for 
Mr.  Bankes,  stated  the  efforts 
made  by  him  to  procure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Barker. 

A  clerk  to  the  defendant’s  so¬ 
licitors  proved  that  he  went  to  the 
Downs,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Channel,  in  which  he  remained  a 
week,  boarding  every  outward- 
bound  vessel  to  search  for  Barker, 
but  without  effect, 

A  serjeant  of  the  Guards  proved 
that  Flowers  was  a  well-behaved 
man ;  and  another  serjeant  gave 
similar  testimony. 

A  private  in  the  guards  gave 
him  a  very  good  character  ;  and  a 
tradesman,  at  Camberwell,  who  had 
been  a  serjeant  in  the  Guards, 
also  gave  him  a  good  character. 

Robert  Munrose,  a  private,  had 
known  Flowers  four  years,  and 
deposed  to  his  having  a  good 
character  during  that  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed 
up  the  evidence. 

The  jury  consulted  together  for 
a  few  moments ;  when  the  foreman 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  Foreman. — I  am  further 
directed  by  the  jury  to  declare  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  defendants 
leave  the  court  without  the  least 
stain  on  their  characters  from  this 
trial. 

3.  Court  of  Exchequer. — 
Died. y  v.  Lord  Brougham. — The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated. 


that  he  brought  this  action  to  re¬ 
cover  compensation  for  the  injury 
which  he  sustained  in  consequence 
of  two  orders  of  imprisonment 
made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
One  of  these  was  made  in  March, 
1831,  on  an  order  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  the  matter  of  Nokes, 
a  bankrupt,  directing  Mr.  Dicas 
to  pay  56/.  10,?.,  and  give  up 
certain  papers  to  the  assignees. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Godefroy  v.  Jay,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  messenger  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  under  a  warrant 

m 

signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
On  being  arrested,  Mr.  Dicas 
expostulated  with  the  officer,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  was  an  attorney ; 
but  the  officer  refused  to  liberate 
him.  He  went  along  with  him  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  when 
Mr.  Dicas,  having  conversed  on 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bompas,  went  with  the  officer  be¬ 
fore  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere,  as  the  order 
emanated  from  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  Mr.  Serjeant  Bompas  then 
accompanied  him  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  sitting  on  appeals,  when  his 
lordship  gave  them  a  hearing  in  a 
private  room ;  and,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Dicas  had  been 
engaged  in  a  cause  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  liberated  him,  having  ex¬ 
acted  an  undertaking  from  him  to 
attend  next  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  produce  an  affidavit. 
The  arrest  took  place  on  the  fifth 
day  of  Easter  Term,  and  Mr.  Dicas 
was  obliged  to  attend  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  from  day  to  day  until 
the  end  of  term,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  liberated  from  arrest  ;  at 
last,  about  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced 
judgment,  directing  Mr.  Dieas's 
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discharge,  saying  that  he  lxad  had  a 
conference  with  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  the  subject. 
Early  in  August,  1831,  Mr,  Dicas 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Bankrupts,  and  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  saying  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
his  favour,  the  proceedings  were 
going  on.  To  this  letter  the 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts  wrote  an 
answer,  stating  that  he  did  not 
find  anything  in  the  order  relating 
to  a  stay  of  proceedings.  On  the 
12th  of  August  Mr.  Dicas  was 
again  taken  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family  under  a  warrant,  founded 
on  an  order  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  10th,  and  sent 
to  prison,  where  he  remained  in¬ 
carcerated  for  three  months.  Mr. 
Dicas  remained  in  the  Fleet  until 
the  17th  of  December,  when  he 
was  discharged  by  an  order  of  the 
court,  having  taken  the  benefit  of 
the  Insolvent  Act  on  the  7th  of 
that  month. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined, 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of 
Eldon. 

Lord  Lyndburst  had  no  doubt 
that  this  action  would  not  lie. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sitting 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  exer¬ 
cising  his  jurisdiction  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  order  of  commit¬ 
ment  was  made  by  him  in  that 
capacity  5  even  tor  an  erroneous 
judgment  an  action  would  not  lie. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  action 
could  not  he  sustained,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  called.  The 
plaintiff  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  applying  to  the  court  above. 

The  plaintiff  declined  to  be  non¬ 
suited  ;  whereupon  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 


verdict  for  the  defendant,  which 
they  did  accordingly  ;  and  a  bill  of 
exceptions  was  tendered  to  his 
lordship’s  directions  to  the  jury. 

9.  A  Judge  and  Jury  placed 
at  the  Bar. — Upwards  of  eighty 
persons  were  brought  before  the 
Magistrates  of  Worship-street,  by 
the  G  division  of  police,  under 
the  orders  of  Inspectors  Brundley 
and  Perry,  who  charged  a  great 
number  of  the  prisoners  with 
being  reputed  thieves,  and  the 
others  with  having  been  found 
in  their  company,  at  a  new  beer^ 
house  in  Whitecross-street,  known 
as  the  sign  of  the  “  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  the  Patriot.’* — The  whole  of 
these  persons  had  been  captured 
on  Sunday  evening  by  virtue  of  a 
clause  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Act,  3  Wm,  IV.  c.  19.,  which 
empowers  the  police  to  enter  pub¬ 
lic-houses  and  apprehend  suspect¬ 
ed  persons.  The  police  inspectors 
alleged,  that  repeated  complaints 
had  been  received  with  respect  to 
the  “Daniel  O’Connell/’  where  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  are 
travestied  on  Sunday  evenings, 
by  the  appointment  of  judge,  jury, 
counsel,  &e.,  for  the  trial  of 
offenders,  On  Sunday  evening 
the  inspectors  went  to  the  house 
with  a  large  body  of  constables, 
(about  100),  and  upon  their  entry 
into  the  parlour  they  found  the 
business  of  the  court  at  its  height, 
with  a  judge  upon  the  bench  in 
grand  costume,  and  counsel  in  the 
act  of  addressing  the  jury.  The 
company  were  all  seized  with  the 
exception  of  some  five  or  six  who 
escaped  out  of  a  window,  Amongst 
the  few  who  so  escaped  was  the 
learned  counsel  in  his  wig  and 
gown,  the  O’Connell  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  who  very  characteristically 
contrived  to  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
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cultv,  and  left  in  the  lurch  those 
whom  he  had  been  agitating  by 
his  eloquence. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
mere  boys  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  defendants  appeared  to  be 
about  20  years  of  age.  The  con¬ 
stables  identified  25  of  them  as 
reputed  thieves,  and  several  others 
as  their  constant  companions.  Some 
decent  looking  apprentices  were 
among  the  defendants. 

The  Judge,  who  appeared  in  a 
purple  silk  gown  and  full-bottom¬ 
ed  wig,  gave  his  name  Joseph 

Palmer,  and  said  he  had  been  a 
/ 

strolling  player.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  assisted  in  the 
business  of  the  beer-houses.  He 
received  half-a-crown  per  night 
for  presiding  three  times  a  week 
in  the  Judge  and  Jury  Club  to 
preserve  order.  Nothing  in¬ 
decorous  was  ever  allowed,  in 
proof  of  which  he  produced  a 
paper  containing  the  Rules  of  the 
Judge  and  Jury  Club.  Amongst 
them  were  the  following  :—ei  That 
no  person  be  allowed  to  sit  as 
judge  until  he  shall  have  fulfilled 
the  place  of  counsel  in  this  court. 
-—That  the  officer  do  collect  all 
fines  inflicted  by  the  judge.— 
That  any  person  interrupting  the 
judge,  jury,  or  counsel  during  the 
deliberations,  shall  be  fined  one 
penny. —  Any  person  addressing 
his  lordship  the  judge  by  any 
other  name  than  ‘My  Lord,’  shall 
forfeit  one  penny  for  each  offence. 

- — Any  person  using  profane  lan¬ 
guage  shall  be  fined  one  penny. — 
That  the  jury  shall  not  leave  the 
court  without  the  permission  of 
the  judge. — The  court  to  open  at 
seven  and  close  at  ten.’5— -The  pri¬ 
soner  said,  the  trials  related  mere¬ 
ly  to  breaches  of  order  or  decorum 
amongst  themselves  ;  for  instance, 
on  the  evening  in  question  the  in¬ 


dividual  put  upon  his  trial  was 
charged  with  having  wilfully 
broken  a  pipe,  and  the  proceedings 
were  just  concluding  when  the 
police  entered.  He  had  no  idea 
that  any  improper  characters  were 
present $  and  he  begged  to  observe, 
that  most  of  those  now  identified 
by  the  police  were  found  in  the 
tap-room  and  not  in  the  jury 
court. 

Ail  the  prisoners  were  caution¬ 
ed  and  discharged,  except  two, 
who  were  committed. 


12.  Wreck  of  a  Steamer. 
— On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 

a! 

the  10th  a  succession  of  sudden 
and  violent  squalls  prevailed  at 
Liverpool,  which  lasted  till  noon 
on  the  following  day.  About  2 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  hurricane  being  then  at  its 
height,  and  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  the  chain  of  one 
of  the  anchors  of  the  North  West 
Floating  Light-ship  snapped  asun¬ 
der.  That  vessel  is  moored  in  the 
Channel,  for  the  guidance  of 
vessels  approaching  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  She  is  secured  by  two 
anchors  head  and  stern,  which  are 
attached  by  strong  chains  to  a 
massive  ring,  to  which  her  cable 
is  made  fast,  One  of  the  chains 
gave  way,  and,  the  captain  un¬ 
fortunately  not  being  on  board, 
the  crew  became  alarmed.  About 
this  time  the  Government  steamer. 
Dolphin,  from  Dublin,  was  seen 
approaching,  and  the  crew  of  the 
light-ship  took  the  opportunity  of 
unshackling  the  remaining  chain, 
and  were  towed  by  the  Dolphin 
into  port. 

This  was  early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  the  information  was  com¬ 
municated  by  telegraph  to  the 
pilot-boats  on  the  different  sta¬ 
tions,  By  this  moans,  however, 
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the  important  information  was 
still  very  inadequately  diffused, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  in¬ 
ward-bound  vessels,  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  light.  With 
a  laudable  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
the  shipping,  the  agent  for  the 
Post-office  steamers,  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  commanders  of  those 
vessels  to  apprise  all  inward  bound 
vessels  on  their  track  that  the 
light-ship  was  adrift.  Captain 
Emerson  of  the  Etna,  burnt  blue 
signal-lights,  and  gave  notice 
when  within  hail,  to  all  the  vessels 
he  met,  that  the  light-ship  was 
not  at  her  station.  By  this 
means  no  doubt  many  vessels 
escaped  shipwreck. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
impossible  to  warn  every  vessel 
of  her  danger,  and  to  this  is  at¬ 
tributed  the  loss  of  the  Lord 
Blayney  steamer,  with  all  on 
board.  That  vessel  left  Warren 
Point,  Newry,  about  1 1  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  forenoon,  with  a 
valuable  cargo.  Her  crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Captain  and  16 
hands,  her  burden  per  register 
being  ‘201  tons.  At  her  usual 
rate  of  sailing,  she  would  reach 
the  station  of  the  light-ship 
about  2  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morning.  It  is  presumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
floating-light,  the  captain  must 
have  imagined  he  was  out  of  his 
course,  and  must  have  steered  for 
Ayr-point  (north-west  entrance  to 
the  Dee),  supposing  it  to  be  the 
floating  light.  The  consequence 
was,  that  she  ran  on  the  banks 
which  lie  in  that  direction,  and 
went  to  pieces,  all  on  board  being 
lost. 

1 3.  SlIIPWKECK  AND  PLUNDER. 

—The  City  of  Limerick  Schooner, 
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Cooper  master,  a  constant  trader 
between  Limerick  and  London 
was  wrecked  and  plundered  of 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  beef, 
butter,  bacon,  pork,  and  whiskey. 
This  vessel  was  off  the  Heads  on 
Thursday  night,  and  was  standing 
out  for  sea,  when  a  tremendous  wave 
struck  her  on  the  bows,  clearing 
the  decks  of  bulwarks,  stanchions, 
and  every  portable  article,  so  as 
to  render  her  almost  entirely  un¬ 
manageable.  Her  mast  was  also 
sprung  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Nevertheless,  the  master 
and  crew  endeavoured  to  keep  her 
off  the  coast,  but  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  furiously  from  the  west,  and  a 
violent  sea  setting  in,  drove  her 
nearer  to  land.  Asa  last  resource, 
on  Friday  morning,  daylight  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  she  still  nearing  the 
coast,  anchors  and  cable  were  let 
loose,  under  which  the  vessel 
dragged  for  some  time,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  was  swept  in  upon  the  sands  at 
Ballybunnion,  on  the  Kerry  side 
of  the  Shannon,  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  both  wind  and 
tide.  For  some  minutes  before 
this  the  prominent  points  of  the 
coast  were  covered  with  hundreds 
of  the  peasantry,  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  and  so 
soon  as  she  struck,  they  rushed 
down  upon  the  strand,  where  the 
schooner  was  already  dashing  to 
pieces.  The  master,  mate,  and 
crew  escaped  ashore,  but  as  soon 
as  they  gained  the  land,  the 
savage  peasantry  surrounded  them, 
knocked  down  the  master,  robbed 
him  of  a  small  parcel  he  had  saved 
from  the  wreck,  deprived  the  mate 
of  his  watch,  and  attempted  also 
to  strip  the  unfortunate  sailors. 
Some  of  the  coast  guard  had  now 
arrived,  and  lent  their  assistance 
to  save  the  crew  from  violence, 
and  protect  whatever  portion  of 
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the  cargo  remained  from  plunder ; 
for  the  number  of  the  peasantry 
had  rapidly  increased,  and  as  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  had  broken 
up,  the  puncheons  of  whiskey 
floated  towards  the  shore,  and 
were  eagerly  broached  by  the 
assembled  crowds.  The  coast 
guard,  striving  to  recover  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  spoliation,  were  obliged 
to  Are  on  the  plunderers,  and  one 
man  w'as  shot.  This  inflamed  the 
passion  of  the  wreckers  to  de¬ 
speration,  already  excited  by  the 
taste  of  ardent  spirits,  and  they 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  small  coast-guard  party,  who 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Then  commenced  a  scene  of  in¬ 
discriminate  wreck  and  plunder ; 
axes,  sledges,  and  saws  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  cut  up  the  schooner's 
decks,  and  get  at  the  residue  of 
the  cargo,  consisting  of  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  and  butter,  which  they 
hurried  away  into  the  interior, 
upon  horses  and  cars,  &c.,  with 
perfect  impunity.  Many  of  these 
inhuman  wretches  wrere  seen 
stretched  upon  the  beach  like 
pigs,  in  a  beastly  state  of  stupefac¬ 
tion  from  the  liberal  draughts  of 
whiskey  they  had  imbibed ;  and 
several  died  from  too  freely  in¬ 
dulging  in  this  poisonous  liquid  ! 
On  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Sandes, 
a  magistrate  of  Kerry,  arrived  at 
the  spot,  and  adopted  every  means 
in  his  power  to  save  the  wreck 
and  property  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  reinforcement  of  police 
and  military  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  water  guard,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  plunder  was  at  length  check¬ 
ed  ;  but,  on  collecting  the  relics 
of  what  had  escaped  the  rude 
grasp  of  those  barbarous  marau¬ 
ders,  the  sum-total  of  what  was 
saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners 
and  underwriters  did  not  exceed 


nine  puncheons  of  whiskey  and 
about  60  firkins  of  butter  !  The 
police  and  military  commenced  a 
search  through  the  surrounding 
country  for  the  property  which 
had  been  carried  off.  —  Limerick 
Chronicle. 

16.  Murder  at  Ranton, 
Staffordshire. —  The  secluded 
village  of  Ranton,  about  six  miles 
from  Stafford,  has  become  the 
scene  of  a  most  atrocious  murder. 
The  unfortunate  victim  was  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Evans,  daughter  of  Joseph  Evans, 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  Ranton, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
possessing  considerable  personal 
attractions.  She  was  discovered 
about  noon  on  Monday,  by  a  wag¬ 
goner,  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  in  a 
ditch  in  a  road,  at  Ranton,  within 
200  yards  of  an  inhabited  house, 
and  not  far  from  the  church. 
Her  bonnet  was  very  much  crush¬ 
ed,  and  her  cloak  in  a  disordered 
state  over  her  shoulders,  as  though 
she  had  been  struggling.  The 
waggoner  having  obtained  assist¬ 
ance,  the  body  was  brought  out, 
and  was  found  to  be  warm,  life 
having  but  recently  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  corpse  was  conveyed 
without  delay  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Tildesley,  the  husband  of 
the  deceased's  sister,  where  the 
deceased  had  been  living  for  several 
weeks  previous,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  this  tragical  event.  Sus¬ 
picion  immediately  fell  upon  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Tomlinson,  who  had  kept  com¬ 
pany  with  her  for  some  time,  and 
who  had  left  Tildesley's  house 
with  her  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to 
accompany  her  to  a  house  of 
another  sister  at  Knightley,  about 
four  miles  off.  Tomlinson  was 
taken  into  custody  two  hours  after 
the  body  had  been  found.  In  the 
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mean  time,  however,  he  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  a  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Betteley  that  he  had  perpetrated 
the  diabolical  deed.  Betteley,  who 
was  known  to  Tomlinson,  had  seen 
him  about  two  hours  before,  walk¬ 
ing  from  the  place  where  the  body 
of  the  ill-fated  young  woman  was 
found.  Tomlinson  stopped  and 
looked  earnestly  at  Betteley,  but 
they  were  not  near  enough  to 
speak.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards,  Betteley,  not 
having  heard  of  the  murder,  went 
to  Phillip's  beer-shop,  and  there 
found  Tomlinson,  who  invited  him 
to  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  him, 
and  afterwards  took  him  to  a 
cart  house  belonging  to  the  premi¬ 
ses,  and  commenced  a  conversation 
with  him  by  saying,  “  Did  you 
see  me  do  it.” — “  Do  what  ?”  said 
Betteley,  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  meaning.  “  Murder  Mary 
Evans/’  rejoined  Tomlinson  ?  Bet¬ 
teley,  supposing,  from  the  coolness 
of  his  manner,  that  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  told  him  he  did  not 
believe  him  ;  but  he  repeated  his 
former  assertion,  saying  that  he 
had  killed  her,  and  that  she  was 
lying  in  a  ditch  under  an  oak- 
tree  in  Mr.  Addison’s  field,  not  far 
from  Perkins’s.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  constable  of  Gnosal,  came  and 
took  Tomlinson  into  custody.  The 
rev.  W.  H.  C.  Lloyd,  of  Norbury, 
a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
vicar  of  Ranton,  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Tomlinson,  went  to  the 
lock-up  at  Gnosal,  when  Tomlin¬ 
son  said,  u  I  did  it.  1  am  ready 
to  die  for  it.  I  only  wish  I  may 
be  laid  by  her  side.”  He  after¬ 
wards  made  a  full  confession.  He 
said  that,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
accompanied  Mary  Evans  to  her 
sister’s  at  KnightJey,  where  they 
remained  all  night.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  they  started  for 


High  Ercall,  to  consult  a  conjurer 
about  some  things  which  Mary 
Evans  had  lost  5  and  he  being 
taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  travel,  they  return- 
ed  together  through  Knightley  on 
their  way  to  Ranton.  Some  words 
occurred  between  them.  She  told 
him  his  refusing  to  go  to  Ercall  was 
a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  and  she  now 
believed  he  had  stolen  her  things. 
He  retorted  that  he  had  lost  a 
watch  and  some  sovereigns,  and 
he  thought  she  had  taken  them. 
They  continued  thus  to  criminate 
and  recriminate  each  other.  They 
were  both  in  a  violent  passion  5  and 
as  they  were  coming  down  the  road 
from  Ranton  Hall,  she  reproach¬ 
ed  him  by  reminding  him  that 
a  his  father  was  poisoned  and  his 
mother  died  in  gaol.”  This  ex¬ 
asperated  him  in  an  excessive  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  told  her  if  she  re¬ 
peated  those  words,  he  would 
knock  her  down.  She  did  repeat 
them,  and  he  knocked  her  into  the 
ditch  with  his  list.  She  shouted 
out  “  You’ve  murdered  me!” 
Upon  which  “  I,”  said  Tomlinson, 
“  replied  4  If  I  have  not,  I  will  do 
it.’  I  immediately  jumped  upon 
her  back  as  she  lay  with  her  face 
downwards  in  the  ditch.  I  then 
stepped  on  the  bank,  and  she 
scrambled  upon  her  hands  and 
knees,  and  laid  her  head,  with  her 
hands  on  either  side  of  it,  on  the 
ditch  bank.  I  then  left  her,  and 
whether  she  fell  into  the  ditch 
again  or  not  I  cannot  say,”  From 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Co¬ 
roner,  it  would  appear  that  this 
statement  was  not  quite  correct. 
When  the  body  was  discovered, 
a  large  rough  stone,  weighing  at 
least  21bs.,  was  observed  lying  upon 
the  right  hand.  A  wound  at  the 
back  of  the  deceased’s  head  had 
evidently  been  caused  by  some 
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blunt  instrument  applied  with 
considerable  force ;  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  the  stone  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  Tomlinson  de¬ 
nied  having  used  a  stone,  and 
declared  that  the  wound  must  have 
been  made  by  the  heel  of  his 
shoe  when  he  jumped  upon  the 
body. 

Wreck  of  the  Water  Witch 
Steamer. — The  Water  Witch, 
which  plied  between  Bristol  and 
Waterford,  left  the  former  place 
at  9  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
the  Kith  instant.  After  she  had 
got  outside  it  began  to  blow  very 
hard,  and,  the  gale  increasing,  she 
ran  for  Milford,  which,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  she  was  unable  to 
make.  Having  lost  the  wheel  of 
the  helm,  by  the  working  of  the 
vessel,  they  were  obliged  to  rig  a 
tiller.  This  rendered  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  binacle,  which, 
having  been  unfortunately  placed 
near  the  due  of  the  cuddy  fire,  the 
heat  is  supposed  to  have  affected 
the  action  of  the  compass,  and  the 
captain  was,  in  consequence,  un¬ 
able  to  make  his  calculations  with 
correctness.  The  gale  still  con¬ 
tinuing  without  any  prospect  of 
abatement,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  into  Tenby,  which  place  they 
reached  about  2  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  at  midnight.  Here  they  re¬ 
mained  until  9  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  when  they  again  put 
off  for  their  destination.  The 
sea  was  still  running  very  high, 
the  breeze  strong,  and  the  weather 
hazy  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  vessel  continued  to 
work  her  way  gallantly  until 
about  7  o’clock  in 'the  evening, 
when,  in  running  along  the  rugged 
line  of  coast  which  skirts  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Wexford  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Sal  tees,  she  st  ruck 


on  a  ledge  of  breakers,  called  the 
Ballygrangan  rocks.  Her  progress 
was  immediately  arrested ;  the 
rock  on  which  she  struck  had 
penetrated  her  bottom  5  the  vessel 
was  fixed  as  in  a  vice  ;  and  as  no 
prospect  but  that  of  death  pre¬ 
sented  itself  if  they  remained 
there  for  the  night,  though  it  was 
then  dark,  and  the  risk  imminent, 
the  two  boats  were  launched.  The 
attention  of  the  captain  and  pas¬ 
sengers  was  first  turned  to  the 
ladies,  and,  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  safety,  the  first 
boat  lowered  was  manned  by  the 
first  mate  and  two  sailors  :  but  no 
sooner  had  these  three  men  got 
into  it  than,  in  opposition  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
vessel,  they  rowed  for  the  shore, 
regardless  of  the  safety  of  those 
they  left  behind.  The  shore, 
however,  they  never  reached  alive  ; 
a  heavy  sea  upset  the  boat,  and  the 
unfortunate  men  were  drowned. 
The  second  boat,  which  had  been 
swamped  immediately  after  being 
lowered,  was  again  righted,  and 
having  been  manned  by  three 
sailors,  two  of  the  ladies  (Miss 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Hewson,  wife  of 
an  officer  of  the  89th)  were  handed 
into  it,  and  they  put  off  from  the 
vessel.  The  most  intense  anxiety 
was  felt  for  their  safety,  but  provi¬ 
dentially,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
treme  hazard  of  the  attempt,  they 
were  landed  without  accident. 
The  other  ladies  might  have  gone 
in  this  boat  had  they  been  ready, 
but  through  some  delay  in  their 
preparations  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  let  the  boat  put  off 
without  them.  Several  guns 
having  been  fired  as  signals  of 
distress,  a  boat  now  pushed  off 
from  the  shore  and  struggled  hard 
to  reach  the  vessel  ;  but  after  re¬ 
peated  efforts,  in  all  of  which  she 
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was  baffled  by  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  she  was  obliged  to  return, 
conjuring,  however,  those  who 
were  on  board  to  “  stick  bv  the 
vessel.”  This  they  did,  and  night 
having  now  settled  down,  they 
employed  themselves  until  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  construction  of  rafts. 
At  daylight  two  boats  appeared, 
but  they  were  unable  to  get 
alongside.  The  men,  however, 
moored  them  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  stern  of  the  Water  Witch, 
and  two  rafts  having  been  let 
down,  four  persons  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  each,  and  in  this  way, 
the  rafts  completely  submerged, 
but  secured  to  the  vessel  by  ropes, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
boats,  by  which  they  were  safely 
conveyed  to  shore.  The  boats 
again  put  off,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  final  effort  for  the 
rescue  of  the  remaining  passengers 
and  crew.  All  that  men  could  do 
to  accomplish  this  object  the  boat¬ 
men  did  ;  but  their  exertions  were 
frustrated  by  the  tremendous 
sea  which  for  miles  around  was 
breaking  upon  the  shore  and 
whitening  the  beach  with  surf. 
With  desponding  hearts  they  were 
at  length  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
task  at  which  they  had  toiled  so 
manfully  and  so  long.  The  cap¬ 
tain  and  passengers,  seeing  that 
nothing  else  remained  for  it,  re¬ 
solved  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
rafts,  which  still  continued  secured 
to  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  Six 
men  having  got  on  one,  they 
pushed  off,  and  were  picked  up  by 
the  boats,  which  immediately  put 
out  to  meet  them.  The  second 
was  less  fortunate.  It  contained 
Mr.  Smith,  two  Miss  Smiths  (his 
sisters)  their  maid  servant,  and 
two  young  gentlemen,  sons  of 
Colonel  Curry  of  Lismore;  it 
had  not  proceeded  far  from  the 


vessel  when  it  upset,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  his  sisters,  and  their  maid, 
were  immediately  ingulfed  by  the 
sea  that  raged  around  them.  The 
Messrs.  Curry  were  fortunately 
rescued  by  the  boats,  which  pulled 
vigorously  to  their  assistance. 
While  struggling  in  the  water, 
these  young  gentlemen  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the 
safety  of  their  less  fortunate  com¬ 
panions  ;  one  of  them  caught  the 
servant  maid,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  keep  her  head  above 
the  water,  but  in  vain — in  fact, 
before  she  left  the  vessel,  she  was 
almost  dead  through  fear.  A 
third  raft  had  been  prepared ;  it 
was  the  last  that  put  off,  and  on  it 
were  the  captain,  the  steward, 
the  stewardess,  and  a  few  others. 
They  had  a  perilous  passage,  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  boatmen, 
they  reached  the  shore,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  people  on  the  beach, 
who  expressed  their  joy  at  every 
successive  rescue  by  seizing  the 
boats  as  they  landed,  and  carrying 
them  and  their  rescued  passengers 
into  the  adjoining  fields.  The 
individuals  who  were  saved  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  boatmen,  the  peasantry, 
and  the  gentry.  As  each  raft 
arrived,  those  whom  it  brought 
were  taken  to  the  houses  of  Captain 
Richards,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
utmost  attention  was  shown  to 
them,  and  nothing  was  left  un¬ 
done  that  hospitality  and  kindness 
could  suggest,  in  order  to  soften 
the  severity  of  their  sufferings. 

Fall  of  Quarries. — In  the 
steep  rocks  which  enclose  the  river 
Loire,  near  Saumur,  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  quarries  of  sandstone,  which 
run  back  till  they  come  nearly 
under  the  church  of  the  village  of 
Parnay.  In  consequence  of  some 
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new  buildings,  a  great  demand  for 
stone  was  created,  and  the  work¬ 
men,  in  order  to  obtain  the  supply, 
had  lately  the  imprudence  to  cut 
down  the  pillars  that  had  been  left 
to  support  the  roof.  About  two 
in  the  morning  of  one  day  last 
week,  the  inhabitants  were  awaken¬ 
ed  by  a  terrible  report  as  if  of  an 
earthquake  ;  and  when  the  light  of 
day  enabled  them  to  seek  for  the 
causg,  they  found  that  the  quarry 
had  given  way,  leaving  a  chasm 
upwards  of  400  yards  wide,  and  at 
least  20  yards  deep,  carrying  down 
with  it  one  half  of  the  burving- 
ground,  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
enclosure,  and  exposing  to  the 
horror-struck  inhabitants  the  scat¬ 
tered  members  and  mutilated  bodies 
of  their  buried  relations  and  friends, 
mingled  with  the  whitened  bones 
of  their  forefathers.  On  the  torn 
sides  of  the  cavern  numerous  coffins 
were  still  suspended,  some  of  them 
projecting  half  way  from  the 
crumbling  earth,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  the  abyss.  The  church  re¬ 
mains  standing,  and,  at  its  foot,  a 
small  house  belonging  to  a  peasant, 
which  have  become  entirely  isolated 
on  a  point,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  steep  and  rugged  bank  of  the 
river,  at  least  50  yards  high,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  new-made 
chasm.  The  peasant  lost  the  whole 
of  his  farming  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments,  stacks  of  forage,  and  14  bar¬ 
rels  of  wine ;  in  fact,  the  entirety  of 
his  little  property.  The  concussion 
of  air  occasioned  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  shock  was  so  great,  that 
a  heavy  waggon  and  a  barrel  of 
lees  were  carried  to  a  distance  of 
50  yards  ,  a  thick  wall  was  blown 
down,  and  some  lighter  articles 
were  afterwards  found  130  yards 
from  their  places.  Fortunately, 
not  a  single  life  was  lost. — French 
paper, 

Vol,  LXXV. 


23.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
—  Mackenzie  v.  Macleod  —  This 
was  an  action  brought  by  Lady 
Mackenzie  against  Colonel  Macleod, 
to  recover  compensation  in  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  house  and  furniture 
by  tire,  whilst  in  the  occupation  of 
the  defendant,  as  the  plaintiff's 
yearly  tenant. 

The  defendant,  on  his  return 
from  India,  in  the  year  1831,  took 
a  house  in  Scotland  (Castle  Haboch) 
from  Lady  Mackenzie,  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  300/.,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  obtained  the  use  of  the 
furniture,  plate,  linen,  &c.  Colonel 
Macleod  retained  in  his  service 
some  persons  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  employed  by  the  plaintiff. 
One  of  these,  a  female,  named 
Catherine  Clark,  who  acted  as 
housemaid,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  fires,  fancied  that 
the  chimney  of  the  housekeeper's 
room  required  cleansing,  and  that 
the  operation  would  be  best  per¬ 
formed  by  setting  it  on  fire.  She 
communicated  her  idea  to  the 
cook,  who  cautioned  her  against 
carrying  it  into  effect,  lest  the 
house  should  be  burnt.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  finding  that  the  chimney 
smoked,  she  persisted  in  her  in¬ 
tention,  and  set  fire  to  some  fern 
and  straw,  which  ignited  the  soot, 
and  occasioned  the  damage  com¬ 
plained  of. 

The  Scotch  law,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  contract  and  re¬ 
spective  liabilities  of  the  parties  in 
this  case  were  to  be  governed,  is  to 
this  effect: — Where  a  house  which 
is  let  from  year  to  year  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  if  the  injury  is  caused  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  tenant,  he 
becomes  liable  to  the  owner  for  the 
damage.  If  the  fire  occur  through 
the  misconduct  or  negligence  of 
the  tenant's  servant,  while  in  the 
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for  which  he  is  hired,  the  master 
is  also  liable  for  the  consequences ; 
hut  otherwise  not. 

It  was  contended  by  the  plaintiff, 
that  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
defendant  must  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  misconduct  of  his  ser¬ 
vant  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  argued,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  that  Catherine  Clark 
was  not  acting  in  the  performance 
of  her  ordinary  duties,  or  under- 
taking  an  act  specially  assigned  to 
her  by  Colonel  Macleod  at  the 
time  when  the  fire  occurred,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  tenant  could 
not  be  called  on  to  make  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss.  It  was 
proved,  that  in  Scotland  chimnies 
were  usually  cleansed  by  masons 
or  carpenters ;  that  the  chimney 
in  question  had  been  so  cleansed 
shortly  before  the  fire  ;  and  that 
the  last  attempt  to  cleanse  it  was 
the  spontaneous  act  of  Catherine 
Clark,  not  done  at  the  request 
of  her  master,  or  in  the  execution 
of  her  ordinary  business,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  it  could  not  be 
pretended  that  the  case  came  within 
that  rule  of  Scotch  law  by  which 
the  employer  was  rendered  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  his  servant. 

Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

—  Attorney  v.  Shore.  —  After 
several  days’  hearing,  this  case, 
which  was  important,  as  affecting 
religious  trusts,  was  decided  in  the 
Vice  Chancellor’s  court.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  suit  was  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Unitarian  chapel,  certain 
funds  known  by  the  name  of  Dame 
Sarah  Hewley’scharity,and  alleged 
to  have  been  left  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  Trinitarian  doctrines. 
St.  Saviour-gate  chapel,  to  which 
the  funds  belong,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Unitarians;  and  it 
irp  contended  by  Counsel,  that  the 


doctrines  promulgated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wellbeloved,  the  minister, 
were  in  opposition  to  those  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  founder.  On  behalf 
of  the  trustees,  it  was  argued  that 
Lady  Hewley,  at  the  time  she 
made  the  gift,  was  fully  aware 
that  some  of  the  f<r  Presbyterians,” 
to  which  sect  she  belonged,  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
that  it  was  denied  by  others.  They 
did  not  deny  that  Lady  Hewley 
was  a  Trinitarian,  but  they  had  the 
means  of  proving  that  she  did  not 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  Trinita¬ 
rian  doctrine.  The  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor,  after  having  referred  to  the 
wills  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hewr- 
ley,  said,  that  it  was  quite  clear 
from  the  contents  of  those  instru¬ 
ments,  that  both  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Hewley  were  persons  who 
firmly  believed  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  that  when  Lady  Llew- 
ley  used  the  terms 4<r godly  preachers 
of  Christ’s  Holy  Gospel  ”  in  the 
deed,  she  intended  that  the  boun¬ 
ty  of  her  charity  should  be  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  persons  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

a/ 

A  decree  was,  therefore,  made  re¬ 
moving  Unitarians  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  trust. 

26.  Eleven  Persons  Drown¬ 
ed  in  the  River  Ouse  near 
York. — On  Thursday  afternoon, 
about  half- past  one  o’clock,  the 
singers  attached  to  the  parish 
church  of  Stillingfleet,  who  consist 
of  the  most  exemplary  persons  of 
the  village,  left  their  homes  for  the 
purpose,  as  is  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  of  visiting  the  principal 
farmers  within  the  parish,  which 
includes  the  villages  of  Stilling¬ 
fleet,  Moreby,  Acaster,  Selby,  and 
Kelfield.  They  had  been  to  More¬ 
by  and  Acaster,  and  were  pro¬ 
ceeding,  at  half-past  four  o’clock, 
in  |  boat  to  K el  field*  At  a  pjaci 
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called  Mill  Mouth,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  utile  from  Acaster,  they  met 
a  vessel,  coal  laden,  coming  down 
the  river,  hauled  by  a  horse.  The 
party  in  the  boat  called  out  to 
Stephen  Green,  the  hauling-man, 
to  hold  the  line  tight,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  go  under  it.  Green  re¬ 
plied  he  would  not  do  that,  for  if 
he  attempted  to  do  so,  he  should 
sweep  them  out  of  the  boat.  He, 
therefore,  slackened  the  rope,  to 
let  the  boat  go  over  it,  when  one 
of  the  men  in  the  boat  seized  the 
rope,  and  attempted  to  throw  it 
over  the  boat ;  in  this  he  failed, 
and  the  line  caught  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  which,  being  thrown  on 
her  broadside,  instantly  fdled  with 
water,  and  capsized.  Green  saw 
most  of  the  men  in  the  water, 
shouting  for  assistance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  boat  attached  to  the 
vessel  had  got  loose,  and  the  men 
on  board  were  unable  to  render 
any  assistance,  except  to  two  men 
named  Toes  and  Fisher,  who  had 
seized  hold  of  the  hauling-rope  ; 
another,  named  Eccles,  saved  him¬ 
self  by  swimming,  supported  by 
the  oars  of  the  boat.  Toes  was  in¬ 
sensible  when  he  was  gotten  out  of 
the  water,  but,  by  proper  applica¬ 
tion,  animation  was  restored.  The 
others,  eleven  in  number,  quickly 
disappeared,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  save  them. 

Political  Prosecutions  in 
France.-— The  Paris  court  of  as¬ 
sizes,  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  December,  was  engaged  in  the 
trial  for  an  alleged  plot  against  the 
government,  of  27  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman,  and  the  great 
majority  of  whom  were  young  men, 
without  wealth  or  rank,  and  with 
no  pretensions  to  superior  capacity 
or  knowledge.  The  only  indivi- 
dual  among  them,  in  the  least  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  mass,  was  a 


M.  Raspail,  who,  having  at  first 
acquired  a  reputation  for  chymical 
science,  had  latterly  earned  a  better 
title  to  the  confidence  of  his  re¬ 
publican  friends  by  two  years  of 
imprisonment  for  seditious  libels. 
The  rest  consisted  of  lads  who  had 

attained  the  cross  of  July,  of  dis- 

* 

ciples  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  of 
the  school  of  law,  and  of  needy 
Paris  tradesmen.  The  charge 
against  them  was  that,  belonging 
all  to  the  republican  society  of 

The  Friends  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,”  they  had  entered  into  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  government  on 
the  28th  of  July  last,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  presumed  hostility 
of  the  Parisians  to  “  the  detached 
forts”  ordered  to  be  built  around 
the  capital.  The  28th  of  July 
was  the  day  on  which  the  National 
Guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
were  called  out  to  a  grand  review, 
and,  as  the  former  were  presumed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  detached 
forts,”  it  was  supposed  that,  in 
permitting  or  joining  in  their 
demolition,  this  civic  force  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  over¬ 
turning  the  throne  which  they 
were  assembled  to  protect.  The 
conspirators  w<bre  alleged  to  have 
arranged  their  plans  for  the  in¬ 
surrection  — -  to  have  distributed 
their  forces  for  the  tumult— -to 
have  appointed  their  posts  —  to 
have  prepared  arms — to  have  made 
ball-cartridges,  and  to  have  drawn 
out  treasonable  proclamations.  The 
arms,  cartridges,  and  proclama¬ 
tions,  were  found  on  their  persons 
or  in  their  houses  by  the  police, 
and  a  body  of  nearly  150  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  support  the 
charge. 

The  accused  were  all  acquitted. 
31.  Hurricane. — The  metro¬ 
polis  was  this  day  visited  by  a 
tremendous  $torm  of  wind  and 
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rain.  It  blew  very  fresh  all  the 
morning  from  the  south-west ; 
but,  about  half-past  twelve  o’clock, 
the  atmosphere  suddenly  became 
darkened ;  immediately  afterwards 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tremendous  gust 
of  wind ;  the  streets  were,  in 
a  very  short  time,  under  water, 
and  the  passengers  were  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  houses  and 
covered  passages.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  city,  always  crowded 
with  passengers  at  this  period  of 
the  day,  were  completely  deserted. 
On  the  river  numerous  tiers  of 
shipping  in  the  upper  and  lower 
pools  broke  from  their  moorings ; 
numerous  collisions  took  place ;  and 
extensive  damage  has  been  done, 
particularly  among  the  colliers. 
Everything  floating  on  the  Thames 
became  unmanageable,  and  the 
people  on  the  decks  and  seats  of 
the  barges,  lighters,  and  wherries 
were  compelled  to  throw  themselves 
down  to  save  themselves  from  being 
blown  into  the  river.  The  spray 
rose  so  high  that  it  dashed  over 
the  ships  at  anchor,  and,  in  many 
cases,  carried  everything  off  the 
decks.  The  sails  of  various  ships 
which  had  not  been  furled  were 
either  carried  away  or  torn  to 
ribands.  The  ensign  on  the  top 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  met  with 
this  fate;  it  was  torn  piece-meal 
from  the  flag-staff,  and,  when  the 
storm  abated,  the  only  remains 
of  it  left  were  a  few  rags:  the 
Union  Jack  was  made  to  supply 
its  place  by  a  few  veterans,  after 
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the  storm  abated.  About  the  same 
time  two  ballast  lighters,  heavily 
laden,  went  down  off  Deptford,  and 
the  ballast-men  only  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  jumping  into  their  boats 
and  cutting  the  painters.  During 
the  hurricane  a  large  open  barge, 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  in 
barrels,  was  driven  against  new 
Lon  don-bridge,  and  the  side  was 
stove  in.  She  soon  filled,  and  went 
down  off  Billingsgate.  The  barge 
drifted  as  far  as  New  Crane  Shad- 
wrell,  but  the  cargo,  valued  at 
1,000/.,  was  lost.  The  watermen 
suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  their 
boats,  not  less  than  100  having 
been  blown  over  or  broken  to 
pieces,  while  the  storm  was  at  its 
height ;  and  the  few  wherries,  which 
had  not  time  to  seek  shelter,  were 
tossed  about  the  river  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  and  waves.  A  skiff 
containing  three  persons,  one  ap¬ 
parently  a  boy,  who  were  lying 
crouched  in  the  bottom,  was  lifted 
out  of  the  water,  turned  over,  and 
instantly  disappeared  under  the 
water.  This  accident  occurred  in 
Limehouse-reach,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  put  off  to 
the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate 
creatures  and  they  all  perished. 
It  is  reported  that  others  were  lost 
in  a  similar  manner.  At  four 
o’clock  a  laden  coal-barge,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Salisbury- 
wharf,  went  down  off  Bankside,  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  sea  dashing 
over  it.  In  Black  wall  -reach  the 
vessels  were  driven  from  their 
moorings,  and  several  barges  sunk. 
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LIST  OF  THE  KING’S  MINISTERS. 


Earl  Grey  . «■ . 

Viscount  Althorp  . . . . 

Lord  Brougham . 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne . 

Earl  of  Ripon . 

Viscount  Melbourne  . . 

Viscount  Palmerston  . 

Right  Hon.  Edward  G.  S.  Stanley . 

Right  hon.  Sir  Jas.  R.  G.  Graham,  ht . . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Grant . 

Duke  of  Richmond  . . 

Lord  Holland  . 

Lord  John  Russell  . . 

Earl  of  Carlisle  . 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy' Seal. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart . 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Postmaster -  General 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster • 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 


The  above  form 

Lord  Auckland  . 

Right  hon.  E.  J.  Littleton . 

Right  hon.  E.  Ellice  . . 

Sir  James  Kempt  . 

Duke  of  Devonshire  . 

Duke  of  Argyll  . 

Earl  of  Albemarle. . 

Marquess  of  Winchester . 

Viscount  D  uncannon  . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thomson  .. 

Sir  William  Horne,  kt . 

Sir  John  Campbell,  kt . . 

I  R  E 

Marquess  Wellesley  . . . 

Lord  Plunket  . 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Vyvian,  hart . 

Right  hon.  Francis  Blackburn . 

Phillip  Crampton,  esq.  . . 


the  Cabinet. 

Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Secretary  at  War . 

Master -General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Lord  Chamberlain 
Lord  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy ,  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Attorney  General . 

Solicitor  General. 

AND. 

Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Chancellor . 

Commander  of  the  Forces. 

Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  Gener&L 
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SHERIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1833. 


Bedfordshire  .  George  Pearse,  of  Harlington,  Esq. 

Berkshire .  East  George  Clayton  East,  of  Hall  Place,  Esq. 

Bucks  . .  Charles  Clowes,  of  Delaford  Park,  Esq. 

^a^gdtns/dre  ^Unt~  |  Denzil  Onslow,  of  Great  Staughton,  Esq. 

Cheshire  .  Howland  Eyles  Egerton  Warburton.,  of  Arley,  Esq. 

Cumberland .  Henry  Cunven,  of  Workington  Hall,  Esq. 

Cornwall  . .  Christopher  Wallis  Popham,  of  Autron  Lodge,  Esq. 

.Derbyshire  .  John  Harrison,  of  Snelston  Hall,  Esq. 

Devonshire  .  John  Quicke,  of  Newton  House,  Esq. 

Dorsetshire  .  .  Richard  Brouncker,  of  Beveridge,  Esq. 

Essex  .  Richard  Birch  Wolfe,  of  Woodhall,  in  Arksden,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire .  Henry  Elwes,  of  Colesbourne,  Esq. 

Hants  .  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  of  Cranbury,  Esq. 

Herefordshire  .  Thomas  Dunne,  of  Bircher,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire  .  George  Jacob  Bosanquet,  of  Broxburn  Bury,  Esq. 

Kent  . .  Demetrius  Grevis  James,  of  Ightham,  Esq. 

Leicestershire  .  John  Mansfield,  of  Birstall,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire .  Henry  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby  Court,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire  .  William  Vaughan,  of  Courtfield,  Esq. 

Norfolk .... .  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  of  Langley,  Bart. 

Northamptonshire  .  William  Rose  Rose,  of  Harleston,  Esq. 

Northumberland  . .  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  of  IMatfen,  Bart. 

Nottinghamshire .  Sir  Thomas  Woolaston  White,  of  Wallin gwel Is,  Bart. 

Oxfordshire .  Sir  George  Dash  wood,  of  Kirtlington  Park,  Bart. 

Rutlandshire  .  John  Muxloe  Wingfield,  of  Market  Oyerton,  Esq. 

Shropshire .  Walter  Moseley,  of  Buildwas,  Esq. 

Somersetshire . . .  George  Henry  Carew,  of  Crowcombe  Court,  Esq. 

Staffordshire  .  Thomas  Kinnersley,  of  Clough  Hall,  Esq. 

Sul  folk  .  Sir  Thomas  Sherlock  Gooch,  of  Benacre,  Bart. 

Surrey  .  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  of  Ashley  Park,  Bart. 

Sussex  . ....  Thomas  Bread  wood,  of  Beeding,  Esq. 

Warwickshire  .  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  of  Walton,  Bart. 

Wiltshire  .  William  Temple,  of  Bishopstrow,  Esq. 

Worcestershire .  John  Brown,  of  Lea  Castle,  Esq. 

Yorkshire  .  William  Constable  Maxwell,  of  Everingliam,  Esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Breconshire  .  William  Henry  West,  of  Beaufort,  Esq. 

Cardiganshire .  William  Owen  Brigstocke,  of  Blaenpant,  Esq. 

Carmarthenshire .  David  Lewis,  of  Stradev,  Esq.^ 

Glamorganshire  .  Richard  Tubervill  Tubervill,  of  Ewennv  Abbey,  Esq. 

Pembrokeshire .  John  Henry  Phillips,  of  Williamston,  Esq. 

Radnorshire  .  Walter  Wilkins,  of  Maeslough-Castle,  Esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey  shire  .  Charles  Henry  Evans,  of  Henblas,  Esq. 

Carnarvonshire  .  David  Price  Downes,  of  Hendterhysgethin,  Esq. 

Denbighshire  .  William  Parry  Yale,  of  Plas-yn-Yale,  Esq. 

Flintshire .  William  Thomas  Ellis,  of  Cornist,  Esq. 

Merionethshire .  George  Jonathan  Scott,  of  Peniarthuca,  Esq. 

Montgomeryshire . . .  John  Jones,  ot  Deythur,  Esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


JANUARY. 

2.  Ill  Leicester,  the  lady  of  sir  J. 
L.  Kaye,  hart,  of  twins,  a  girl  and  boy. 

4.  At  Eaton  Hall,  the  countess  of 
Grosvenor,  a  son. 

9.  At  Slough,  the  lady  of  sir  John 
Herschel,  a  son. 

18.  At  Bryanston,  Dorset,  the  lady 
Emma  Portman,  a  son. 

19.  Eaton-place,  the  wife  of  James 
Wentworth  Duller,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 

20.  At  Southend,  Darlington,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Pease,  jun.  esq.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Marseilles,  the  wife  of  Alex. 
Turnbull,  Esq.  his  Majesty’s  Consul 
at  that  place,  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Normanby  PI all,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  lady  of  Sir  II.  Sheffield, 
Bart,  a  son. 

31.  In  Dorset  square,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.  Col.  I.  Tod,  a  daughter. 


FEBRUARY. 

I.  In  Sackville-street,  the  wife  of 
lieut.-col.  Seymour  Blane,  a  son. 

3.  Airs.  Spencer  Percival,  a  son. 

6.  At  Southend,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
capt.  Forster,  a  daughter, 

13.  At  Culverthorpe,  the  lion.  Airs. 
Handley,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  the  Admiralty,  the  lady  of 
the  rt.  hon.  sir  James  Graham,  Bart, 
of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter. 

—  At  Park-crescent,  Portland-plaee, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Buffer,  esq.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

25.  At  Stocken-hall,  near  Stamford, 
the  Hon.  Airs.  Heathcote,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Bolton-street,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Geo.  Hampson,  Bart,  a  son. 

—  At  Caldecote-hall,  Warwickshire, 
the  wife  of  E.  C.  Macnaughten,  esq. 
a  son. 

26.  At  Kirk  by  Overblow,  Yorkshire, 
the  lady  of  lieut.-col.  Maclean,  81st 
reg.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Yester,  the  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale,  a  son. 


MARCH. 

2.  Lady  Loughborough,  a  son. 


2.  At  Fryern  Court,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  col.  Cock,  a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  D.  Ricardo,  esq.  M.  P. 
a  son. 

9.  In  Dublin,  the  viscountess  Ban¬ 
gor,  a  son. 

—  At  Scarborough,  the  wife  of  H. 
Beaumont,  esq.  a  son. 

14.  In  South-street,  Park-lane,  the 
lady  Kilmain,  a  daughter. 

16.  In  Eaton-place,  lady  Augusta 
Baring,  a  son. 

18.  In  Stanhope-street,  lady  Lilford, 
a  son  and  heir. 

19.  At  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  Geo.  Bankes,  esq.  of  twin  daughters. 

24.  The  wife  of  the  hon.  W.  Eraser, 
a  son. 

27.  At  Ack worth- park,  near  Ponte¬ 
fract,  the  wife  of  John  Guffey,  esq. 
AI.  P.  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Becca-hall,  co.  York,  the 
wife  of  col.  Markham,  a  son. 

—  At  Bounds-park,  Kent,  the  wife 
of  the  rev.  sir  Chas.  Hardinge,  a  son. 

—  In  Chester-street,  the  wife  of  sir 
Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bt.  a  son  andheir. 

31.  In  Yrork,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton,  the  wife  of  Peter  Aliddleton,  esq. 
of  Stockcld-park,  a  daughter. 

APRIL. 

1.  At  the  General  Post  Office,  Airs. 
Freeling,  a  daughter. 

2.  In  Cadogan-piace,  the  wife  of 
major-gen.  sir  Lionel  Smith,  K.  C.  B. 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  &c.  a  son. 

3.  At  Rossana,  Wicklow,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Tighe,  esq.  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  sir 
Ralph  A.  Anstruther,  bart.  a  dau. 

13.  At  Windsor,  the  wife  of  lieut.- 
col.  Ferguson,  gren. -guards,  a  son. 

—  Lady  Caroline  Maxse,  a  son. 

—  In  Russell-square,  the  wife  of  sir 
C.  E.  Carrington,  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 
Bucks,  a  daughter. 

15.  In  Mansfield-street,  the  lady 
Caroline  Russell,  a  son. 

17.  In  St.  James’s-square,  the  hon. 
Airs.  H.  T  yner,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Canonteign,  the  right  hon. 
Ariscountess  Exmouth,  a  son. 

21  In  Devonshire-place,  the  wife  of 
lieut.-col.  White,  a  daughter. 

_22.  At  the  Priory,  Shoreham,  the 
wife  of  lieut.-col.  Somerset,  a  dau. 

23.  In  Green-street,  the  hon.  Airs 

Edward  Hobhouse,  a  son. 
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23.  At  Ingestre  Rectory,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Talbot,  a  dau. 

26.  At  Losoly  Park,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  James  More  Molyneux,  esq. 
a  son  and  heir. 

28.  In  Eaton-place,  the  countess  of 
Denbigh,  a  son. 

^Lately.  At  Ri  tellings  Lodge,  the  wife 
of  capt.  Tyler,  R.N.  lieut.-governor  of 
St.  Vincent,  a  daughter. 

MAY. 

—  At  the  castle  of  Blaye,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  in  France, 
the  duchess  de  Berri,  alleged  wife  of 
count  Luchesi  Palli,  son  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  prince  of  Campo  Franco,  a 
daughter. 

2.  The  lady  of  sir  Charles  Witham, 
of  Higham,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  rev 
E.  B.  Pusey,  Regius  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew  in  that  University,  a  dau. 

—  At  Gisburne  Park,  co.  York,  the 
right  lion,  lady  Ribblesdale,  a  dau. 

—  In  Brook- street,  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Stanley,  wife  of  E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P. 
a  daug1  er. 

5.  Hi  No.  36,  Portman-square,  the 
lady  Bingham,  a  daughter. 

6.  At  No.  9,  lower  Berkeley -street, 
Portman-square,  the  hon.  lady  Heath- 
cote,  a  daughter. 

7 .  At  Caldwell,  co.  Ayr,  the  wife  of 
William  Mure,  esq.  of  twins,  a  son  and 
daughter. 

12.  At  Rotterdam,  lady  Turing,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Hackwood  Park,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  Fulwar  William  Craven,  esq.  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Harrington  House,  White¬ 
hall,  the  countess  of  Harrington,  a 
daughter. 

—  In  great  Pulteney-street,  Bath, 
the  lady  Henrietta  Dundas  Allen,  a 
son  and  heir. 

16.  At  Richmond  Terrace,  the  wife 
of  E.  Ays hford  Sanford,  esq.  M.P.  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  Vernon diouse,  lady  Suffield, 
a  son. 

18.  At  Walmer,  Kent,  the  lady  of 
sir  James  Urmston,  a  son. 

20.  In  Arlington-street,  the  lady  of 
sir  Richard  W.  Bulkeley,  a  son  and 
heir. 

25.  At  Malta,  the  lady  of  sir  Gren¬ 
ville  Temple  Temple,  bart.  a  son. 


27.  At  King’s  Bromley,  the  lion. 
Mrs.  Newton  Lane,  a  son. 

29.  At  Connamore,  co.  Cork,  vis¬ 
countess  Ennismore,  a  son  and  heir. 

30.  In  Brook-street,  the  lady  Katha¬ 
rine  Jermyn,  a  daughter. 

JUNE. 

3.  At  Blount’s  Court,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  the  viscountess  Dungarvan, 
a  daughter. 

4.  The  wife  of  W.  B.  Brodie,  esq. 
M.P.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  Elizabeth  Drummond, 
a  son. 

8.  In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square, 
the  wife  of  Milnes  Gaskell,  esq.  M.P. 
a  daughter. 

11.  At Woodleigh  Parsonage, Devon, 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  Edw.  Vaughan, 
late  archd.  of  Madras,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Holme,  the  wife  of  the  hon. 
Philip  Stourton,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  lady  Walsham, 
a  son. 

17.  In  Charles-street,  Berkeley-sq. 
the  lady  of  Chas.  Douglas  Halford, 
esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Stanley  Grove,  the  wife  of 
the  hon.  col.  Grant,  of  Grant,  M.P.  a 
son. 

18.  In  Green-street,  Grosvenor-sq. 
the  right  hon.  lady  Langford,  a  son. 

—  The  hon.  Mrs.  Fazakerly,  a  son, 

21.  At  Orford  House,  near  Stansted. 
the  wife  of  lieut-col.  Chamberlayne,  a 
daughter. 

30.  At  Arklow  House,  Connaught- 
place,  the  viscountess  Acheson,  a  dau. 

Lately.  The  wife  of  C.  W.  Popham, 
esq.  High  Sheriff*  of  Cornwall,  a  son 
and  heir. 


JULY. 

1.  In  Grosvenor  sq.  lady  Charlotte 
Calthorpe,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  lady  Louisa 
Forbes,  a  son  and  heir. 

4.  In  Wimpole-street,  lady  Vere 
Cameron,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Layton,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
W.  Taylor  Copeland,  esq.  M.P. 
a  daughter. 

—  At  East  Horsley,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  A.  P.  Perceval, 
a  daughter. 

12,  At  Corfu,  lady  Woodford;  a  son. 
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16.  Lady  Augusta  Seymour,  a  dau. 

1 7.  In  South  Audley-street,  the  hon. 
Mrs.  Edward  Stafford  Jerningham, 
a  son. 

21.  In  Cavendish-square,  the  wife  of 
sir  Edward  Cholmely  Dering,  a  son 
and  heir. 

23.  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  a  son. 

24.  In  Grosvenor-place,  the  hon. 
Mrs.  Adams,  a  son. 

—  In  Bark-street,  Grosvenor-sq. 
the  wife  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Jas. 
Parke,  a  son. 

25.  At  Tatton-park,  Cheshire,  lady 
Charlotte  Egerton,  a  son. 

26.  In  Park-street,  Westminster,  the 
wife  of  Fred.  North,  esq.  of  Rougham, 
M.P.  a  son. 

28.  At  Nocton,  co.  Lincoln,  the 
wife  of  the  hon.  the  dean  of  Windsor, 
a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Yarmouth,  the  wife  of 
the  hon.  Edw.  Pellew,  a  daughter. 

AUGUST. 

i.  The  countess  of  Litchfield,  a  son. 

4.  At  Clovelly  court,  Devon,  lady 
Alary  Hamlyn  Williams,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Chelton-hall,  Suffolk,  vis¬ 
countess  Forbes,  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Rowley, 
master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
a  son. 

—  At  Lee,  Kent,  the  hon.  Airs. 
Shaw,  a  son. 

— •  The  wife  of  col.  Cameron,  of  Nea 
House,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  a 
son. 

11.  In  John-st.  Adelphi,  the  wife 
of  James  Ruddell  Todd,  esq.  M.P.  a 
daughter. 

13.  At  the  duke  of  Bedford’s,  Bel- 
grave-square,  lady  Wriothesley  Rus- 
sell,  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  At  Leghorn,  the  lady  of  sir  T. 
Whelan,  a  son. 

16.  At  Bonehill,  co.  Stafford,  lady 
Jane  Peel,  a  son. 

17.  At  Houghton,  co.  York,  the 
wife  of  the  hon.  Chas.  Langdale,  a 
daughter. 

— -  At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Maurice 
O’Connell,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 

20.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Baird,  of  London, 
of  three  daughters. 

31.  In  Portman-sq.  the  lady  Helena 
Cooke,  a  daughter. 

* —  At  Twickenham,  the  lady  of  sir 
H.  Willock,  a  daughter. 


31.  At  Fulham  House,  the  lady  of 
the  lord  bishop  of  London,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Bruges,  the  wife  of  sir 
David  Cunyngham,  of  Milncraig,  a 
daughter. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  At  the  Warden’s  lodgings,  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  lady  Carmichael  An- 
struther,  a  son. 

4.  In  Sussex-place,  Regent’s- park, 
the  lady  of  lieut-gen.  sir  James  Lyon, 
a  daughter. 

10.  At  Great  Hadham,  the  wife  of 
H.  G.  Ward,  esq.  ALP.  a  daughter. 

14.  Lady  Caroline  Calcraft,  a  dau. 

15.  At  Chelmsford,  the  hon.  Airs. 
C.  A.  St.  John  Mildmay,  a  dau. 

—  At  Ryde,  the  wife  of  lieut.-col. 
Armitage,  Coldstream  Guards,  a  dau. 

16.  In  Russell-place,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Adams,  a  son. 

30.  In  Stratton-Street,  the  lady  of 
lieut.col.  sir  W.  Herries,  K.C.H.  a 
son. 

Lately.  At  Lyndhurst,  the  lady  of 
sir  Charles  Burrard,  bart.  a  dau. 

OCTOBER. 

2.  At  Sbabden  Park,  Surrey,  the 
hon.  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  a  son. 

3.  The  wife  of  lieut.-col.  Walton,  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  Suffolk  House,  Cheltenham, 
the  wife  of  lieut  -col.  Allen,  of  Inch- 
martine,  a  son. 

7.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Penruddocke,  esq.  barrister- at-law,  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Branston  Hall,  near  Lincoln, 
the  wife  of  the  hon.  Alex.  Leslie  Alel- 
ville,  a  son. 

21.  At  Cambridge,  the  hon.  Mrs* 
William  Fowry  Law,  a  son. 

25.  Lady  Phillimore,  a  son. 

28.  In  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  the 
wife  of  major  the  hon.  Geo.  Keppel, 
Al.P.  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Eaton-square,  lady  Agnes 
Byng,  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh, 
the  lady  of  sir  John  P.  Qrde,  bart.  a 
daughter. 

Lately.  At  Herbertshire,  wife  of  the 
hon.  lieut.-col.  Abercromby,  a  dau. 

—  At  Alaristow,  the  lady  of  sir  R. 
Lopes,  bart.  M.P.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  sir  Fr.  Lynch  Blosse; 
a  son. 
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—  At  Aqualate,  Staffordshire,  the 
lady  of  sir  T.  F.  Boughey,  hart,  a 
daughter. 

-  -  At  Rotherfield  Park,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  J.  W.  Scott,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 


NOVEMBER. 

I.  At  the  Rookery,  Itoehampton,  the 
wife  of  the  hon.  Geo.  Massey,  a  dau. 

10.  At  Castle  Hill,  lady  Eliz.  Cour¬ 
tenay,  a  son. 

II.  At  the  Pavilion,  Hans- place, 
the  lady  of  sir  Francis  Shuekburgh, 
bart.  a  daughter. 

12.  At  the  Palace  of  Langenberg, 
the  princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg,  daughter  of  the  duchess 
of  Kent,  of  a  son,  who  received  the 
names  of  Victor  Ferdinand  Francis 
Eugenius  Gustavus  Adolphus  Con- 
stantine  Frederick. 

14.  At  Sandon  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
the  lady  Louisa  Fortesque,  a  dau. 

15.  At  Teddington,  lady  Campbell, 
a  daughter. 

20.  At  the  dowager  lady  Arundell’s, 
Dover-st.  the  hon.  Mrs.  Neave,  a  son. 

22.  At  Sydling  House,  Horset,  lady 
Blackwood,  a  son. 

—  At  lord  George  Seymour’s,  St 
George’s-place,  the  viscountess  Boyle, 
a  son  and  heir. 

23.  At  Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  wife 
of  the  rev.  sir  Herbert  Gakeley,  bart. 
a  son. 

27.  At  Hanover,  the  duchess  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  daughter* 

—  At  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham, 
the  lady  Alice  Peel,  a  son. 


DECEMBER. 

2.  At  Ncwbattle  Abbey,  Dalkeith, 
the  marchioness  of  Lothian,  a  son. 

11.  In  Eaton- place,  the  lady  ol  sir 
John  Ogilvy,  bart.  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Wells,  the  lady  of  sir  W. 
Francis  Eliott,  of  Stobbs  and  Wells, 
bart.  a  son. 

2L  The  wife  of  Bolton  King,  esq. 
M.P.  a  son. 

_  At  Brighton,  the  wife  oi  Jieut.- 

col.  Ferrars  Loft  us,  gren.  guards, 

a  son.  , 

24.  In  New-street,  Spring-gardens, 

lady  Campbell,  a  son. 


29.  In  Gloueester-place,  the  wife  of 
J.  B.  Rooper,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 

30.  At  New-street,  Spring-gardens, 
Mrs.  Bransby  Cooper,  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

JANUARY. 

1.  At  St.  Pancras  church,  Thos. 
Abercromby  Duff,  esq.  son  of  col. 
Duff,  of  Fetteresso-castle,  N.  B.  to 
Laura  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  capt. 
Th  os.  Fraser,  of  Woodcott-house,  Ox¬ 
fordshire. 

4.  At  Godmanchester,  the  rev.  R, 
Williamson,  head-master  of  West- 
minster-school,  to  Anna  Gray,  dau.  of 
the  bishop  of  Bristol. 

5.  At  Heighington,  J.  J.  Scott,  esq. 
of  Lynmouth,  Devon,  to  Eliz.  Mar¬ 
garet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  lieut.- 
general  Aylmer,  of  Walworth- castle, 
Durham. 

9.  James  Ackers,  esq.  of  the  Heath, 
Salop,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  Benj.  Williams, 
esq.  Newton-lodge,  Cheshire. 

10.  At  Eccles,  John  Ainslie,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  col.  Ainslie,  of 
Tiviot-grove,  Roxburghshire,  to  Mary 
Susanna,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Arthur 
Borrow,  esq.  of  Woolden-hail,  co. 
Lancaster. 

11.  At  Brighton,  the  Baron  Hener 
de  Mamiel,  capt.  6th  reg.  of  Bel¬ 
gian  grenadiers,  to  Anna  Maria 
Caroline,  dau.  of  the  countess  of 
Monalde',  and  of  Godwin  Swift,  esq. 

15.  At  Marylebone  Church,  the  rev. 
Thos.  Walpole,  son  of  the  right  hon. 
lady  Walpole,  to  Margaret  Harriet 
Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  col. 
Mitchell. 

—  Chas.  Bacon  Grey,  esq.  of  Sty- 
ford,  Northumberland,  to  Emily,  dau. 
of  the  late  sir  W.  Loraine,  bart.  of 
Kirkharle. 

17.  At  Clare,  Suffolk,  W.  Hughes, 
esq.  of  Southampton -buildings,  to 
Emily,  dau.  of  late  lieutenant-gen. 
Elwes. 

—  Geo.  F.  Heneage,  esq.  M.P.  to 
Frances,  second  dau.  of  Michael  Tas- 
burgh,  esq.  of  Burgh  wall  is,  near  Don¬ 
caster,  co.  York. 

22.  At  St.  Alary’s,  Bryanston-square, 
Thos.  Rulkeley,  esq.  1st  Life  Guards, 
to  Frances  Amelia  Rivers,  dau.  of  sir 
Francis  Freeling,  bart. 
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29.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  lion.  Geo.  M.  Fortescue,  second 
son  of  earl  Fortescue,  to  lady  Louisa 
Eiiz.  Ryder,  youngest  dau.  of  the  earl 
of  Harrowby. 

31.  At  Carham,  J.  Hodgson,  esq.  of 
Elswick,  Northumberland,  to  Isabella, 
dau.  and  co-heiress  of  the  late  A. 
Compton,  esq.  of  Carham  Hall. 

Lately .  At  Paris,  Francis  Baring, 
esq.  M.P.  to  Mademoiselle  Clair,  dau. 
of  the  duke  of  Bassano. 

—  At  St.  James’s,  F.  Angerstein, 
esq.  to  the  lion.  Charlotte  Sophia 
Blayney. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  viscount  Dillon,  to  Lydia 
Sophia,  dau.  of  P.  L.  Storey,  esq.  of 
Tusmore  House. 

2.  At  the  British  Embassy,  the 
right  hon.  Geo.  lord  Rivers,  to  the 
hon.  Susan  Georgiana  Leveson  Gower, 
eldest  dau.  of  viscount  Granville,  am¬ 
bassador  to  France. 

4.  At  Newton  Kyme,  the  rev. 
Thos.  Hart  Dyke,  second  son  of  sir 
Percival  Hart  Dyke,  bart.  of  Lulling- 
stone  Castle,  Kent,  to  Eliz.  second 
dau.  of  Thomas  Lodinston  Fairfax, 
esq.  of  Newton  Kyme,  Yorkshire. 

5.  At  Woolborough,  P.  Pearce,  esq., 
solicitor,  of  Teign bridge- house,  Devon, 
to  Amy,  dau.  of  the  late  rev.  R.  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  Newton-abbot. 

7.  The  rev.  Edward  Higgins, 
of  Kingsland-rectory,  to  Georgiana 
Esther,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  G. 
Meredith,  esq.  of  Nottingham-place, 
Marylebone,  and  of  Berrington-court, 
Worcestershire. 

12.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
Rich.  Sanderson,  esq.  of  Belgrave- 
square  M.  P.  to  Charlotte  Matilda 
Manners  Sutton,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
right  hon.  Chas.  Manners  Sutton, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

21.  At  Brighton,  the  hon.  and.  rev. 
Horatio  Powys,  rector  of  Warrington, 
to  Miss  Percy  Gore  Currie,  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  Currie,  esq.  of  East 
Horsley-park,  Surrey. 

23.  Major  W.  F.  Forster,  assistant 
adj-gen.,  to  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  right  hon.  Hugh  Eliot. 

—  The  Baron  de  Biel,  of  Zierow, 
in  Mecklenburgh,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Wm.  Blake,  esq.  of  Danesbury, 

27.  At  Dover,  H.  Mill  Bunbury, 


AGES. 

esq.  of  Marlston-house,  Berks,  to 
Mary  Diana,  dau.  of  Welsh  Hamilton, 
Bunbury,  esq.  of  Cranavona,  co.  Car- 

low. 

MARCH. 

i 

2.  At  Walthamstow,  Chas.  Car¬ 
penter,  esq.,  only  son  of  vice-ad m. 
Carpenter,  to  Sophia,  only  child  of  T. 
Wilson,  esq. 

7.  At  Hockwold,  Norfolk,  rev.  E. 
Bowyer  Sparke,  rector  of  Feltwell, 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  to  Cath. 
Maria,  only  dau.  of  the  rev.  Wm. 
Newcome,  of  Hock  wold-hall. 

8.  At  Cheltenham,  R.  S.  Wardell, 
esq.,  5th  dragoon  guards,  to  Emily, 
dau.  of  the  late  very  rev.  Joseph 
Palmer,  dean  of  Cashel. 

18.  At  Laugh  am  church,  viscount 
Torrington,  to  Miss  Astley,  dau.  of 
sir  John  Dugdale  Astley,  of  Langham- 
place. 

21.  At  Marylebone  church,  H.  G. 
Wells,  esq.  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 
sir  Thos.  Baring,  bart.  of  Stratton- 
park,  Hampshire. 

28.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone, 
the  hon.  Thos.  Robert  Keppel,  to 
Frances  Barrett  Lennard,  dau.  of  sir 
Thos.  Barrett  Lennard,  of  Belhus, 
Essex. 

31.  At  Lewisham,  E.  Ross,  esq.  to 
Anne  Mayon,  eldest  dau.  of  the  right 
hon.  Thos.  Peregrine  Courtenay. 

APRIL. 

9.  At  Heysham,  Lancashire,  Thos. 
Tomlinson,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Sarah,  only  dau.  of  the  late  rev.  R. 
Mashiter,  incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Manchester. 

11.  At  Kent  church,  near  Hereford, 
George  Bentham,  esq.,  only  son  of  the 
late  gen.  sir  S.  Bentham,  to  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  sir  Harford  Jones 
Brydges,  bart. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Abel  Ram,  esq.  of  Clonartin,  to  lady 
Jane  Stopford,  dau.  of  the  earl  of 
Courtoun. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover  square, 
Thos.  Charlton  Whitmore,  esq,  M.P. 
to  the  lady  Louisa  Anne  Douglas, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  marquis  of  Queens* 
berry. 

15.  At  Julia  Lady  Petre’s,  Gros- 
venor- square,  sir  S.  J.  B.  Pechell, 
bart.  to  the  hon.  Julia  Maria,  only 
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surviving  dau.  of  liob.  Edward,  9th 
lord  Petre,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

18.  The  rev.  Edward  Cookson, 
second  son  of  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  of 
Gateshead-park,  Durham,  to  Eleanor 
Sabina,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Strickland,  esq.  of  Newton  and  Ches- 
nut-grove,  York. 

25.  At  Clinthead,  Langholm,  AY. 
Bargett,  esq.  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  lieut.-col. 
sir  James  Malcolm. 

—  At  Youghall,  G.  F.  Brooke,  esq., 
son  of  sir  H.  Brooke,  hart,  of  Cole- 
broke,  co.  Fermanagh,  to  the  ladv 
Arabella  Georgiana  Plastings,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

27.  At  St, George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  Felix  Tollemache,  second  son 
of  the  late  lord  Huntingtower,  to 
Frances  Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Peters,  esq.  of  Betch worth- 
castle,  Surrey, 

30.  At  Salisbury,  the  rev.  C.  B. 
Pearson,  rector  of  Chiddingford,  Surrey, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury, 
to  Harriet  Eliz.,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Pinkerton,  esq.,  and  niece  to  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Clement  Wolse- 
ley,  esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  major 
John  AYolseley,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Van  Homrigh, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Drogheda. 

—  At  Abbeyleix,  Patrick  John 
Nugent,  esq.  to  the  hon.  Catherine 
Vesci,  only  dau.  of  viscount  de  Vesci. 

MAY. 


1.  At  Sutton,  sir  James  S.  Lake, 
hart,  to  Anne  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 
vice  admiral  sir  Rich.  King,  hart. 

9.  At  Bath,  the  hon.  Richard  Howe 
Browne,  brother  of  lord  Kilmaine,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  hon. 
col.  Browne. 

—  The  hon.  H.  Edward  Fox,  son  of 
lord  LXolland,  to  lady  Augusta  Mary 
Coventry,  only  dau.  of  the  earl  of 
Coventry. 

15.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  Fred,  son  of  the  late  right  hon. 
Hugh  Elliott,  to  Jane,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Jas.  Perry,  esq. 

16.  At  Heavitree,  H.  A.  Farrington, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  sir  H.  Farrington, 
bart.,  to  Frances  Elizabeth,  eldest 


dau.  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Port- 
view. 

20.  At  Paris,  the  Baron  Louis 
de  Maricour,  of  Yieux  Maisons  en 
Champagne,  to  Frederica,  dau.  of  the 
late  capt.  Fred.  Leicester,  royal  staff 
corps. 

23.  At  St.  Pancras  New'  Church, 
Edmund  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Cath.  Eliz.  fourth 
dau.  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.  of  Upper 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

26.  At  Munich,  count  Potemkin, 
ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  to  Eliza  Mary 
Rose,  eldest  dau.  of  E.  M.  Grainger, 
esq.  of  Twysog,  Denbighshire. 

28.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  rev.  H.  W.  Nevill,  nephew  to  the 
earl  of  Abergavenny,  to  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
Premier  bart. 

30.  At  Trinity  church,  Marylebone, 
Geo.  Knollis  Jarvis,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  colonel  Jarvis,  of  Doddington 
hall,  Lincolnshire,  to  Emily,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  rev.  G.  T.  Pretyman,  and 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester. 

—  At  Dover,  Wm.  Deede,  jun.  esq. 
to  Emily  Octavia,  dau.  of  Edw.  Taylor, 
esq.,  late  of  Bifrons. 

JUNE. 


I.  At  Castleane,  AY.  Villiers  Stuart, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  lord  Henry 
Stuart,  to  Catherine  only,  dau.  of 
Michael  Cox,  of  Castletown,  co.  Kil¬ 
kenny,  esq.  and  niece  to  the  lord 
D  unalley. 

5.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 
Thomas  H.  Kingscote,  esq.  of  Kings- 
cote,  Gloucestershire,  to  the  hon. 
Harriett  Bloomfield,  eldest  dau.  of 
lieut.-gen.  lord  Bloomfield,  G.C.B.  and 
G.C.H. 

7.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to 
the  Princess  Marie  Antoinette,  sister 
of  the  King  of  Naples. 

II.  At  Marlborough,  H.  Harcourt 
Lyons,  esq.  of  Tenby,  to  Anna  Mar¬ 
garet  ta,  dau.  of  sir  Geo.  Griffies  AYil- 
liams,  bart. 

14.  At  Soberton,  the  rev.  R.  Denny, 
brother  to  sir  Edw.  Denny,  bart.  of 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of 
T.  Grant,  esq. 

18.  At  Abbot’s  Ripon,  the  rev. 
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Geo.  Cheere,  to  Harriet  Emily,  eldest 
dau.  of  J.  B.  Booper,  esq.  M.P. 

—  At  Elveden,  Suffolk,  sir  Mark 
Wood,  bart.  to  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of  W. 
Newton,  esq. 

20.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover- square, 
sir  T.  Barrett  Lennard,  of  Belhus, 
Essex,  bai  t,  and  M.P.  for  that  county, 
to  Georgiana,  relict  of  H.  D.  Milligan, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  sir  Walter 
Stirling,  of  Faskine,  N.B.,  bart. 

22.  At  St.  George’s.  Hanover-square, 
Lloyd  Vaughan  Watkins,  esq.  M.P. 
to  Sophia  Louisa  Henrietta,  dau.  of 
sir  G.  Pococke,  bart.  of  Bransgore- 
house,  near  Christchurch. 

25.  At  Florence,  Alex.  Bower,  esq. 
to  the  countess  Plagie,  dau.  of  the 
count  Corwin  Kossakowska,  Poland. 

29.  At  Marylebone-church,  John 
Wm.,  only  son  of  sir  J.  W.  Lubbock, 
bart.  of  St.  James’s-place,  to  Harriet, 
dau,  of  the  late  col.  Hotham,  of  York. 

—  At  Trinity  church,  Marylebone, 
the  hon.  Lloyd  Kenyon,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  to  the  hon.  Georgiana 
de  Grey,  youngest  dau.  of  lord  Walsing- 
ham. 


JULY. 


2.  At  St.  James’s,  capt.  Clias. 
Crespigny  Vivian,  eldest  son  of  sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  bart.  to  Miss  Scott, 
niece  of  the  earl  of  Meath. 

4.  At  Exeter,  the  rev.  Bichard 
Stephens,  of  Culver-house,  Devon, 
to  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  lord 
bishop  of  Exeter. 

5.  At  Biairvaddoch,  Chas.  Forbes, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  sir  W. 
Forbes,  bart.  to  Jemima  Bebecca,  dau. 
of  the  late  col.  Banaldson  Macdonell, 
of  Glengarry. 

6.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover- square, 
lord  Albert  Conyngham,  second  son  of 
the  late  marquis  Conyngham,  to  the 
hon.  Henrietta  Maria,  fourth  dau.  of 
the  late  lord  Forrester. 

1 1.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Henry  Kingscote,  esq.  to  Harriet, 
eldest  dau.  of  C.  T.  Tower,  esq.  M.P. 
of  Weald-hall,  Essex. 

15.  Sir  David  Thurlow  Cunyngham, 
of  Milncraig,  bart.  to  Anne,  third  dau. 
of  lieut.-gen.  the  hon.  Bobert  Meade. 

22.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
Ambrose  Brewin,  jun.,  esq.  of  Tiver¬ 
ton,  Devon,  to  Caroline,  youngest 


dau.  of  John  Ileathcote,  esq.  M.P.  of 
Tiverton. 

23.  At  All  Souls,  Langham-place, 
B.  A.  Clovne  Austin,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  sir  H.  Austin,  of  Shalford-house, 
near  Guilford,  to  Maria  Eliz.,  only 
child  of  lieut.-col.  H.  Godwin. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  John  Gray,  son  of  lord  Gray 
and  Kinfauns,  N.  B.  to  Alary  Anne, 
dau.  of  the  late  lieut.-col.  C.  P. 
Ainslie,  4th  light  dragoons. 

25.  At  St. George’s,  Hanover-square, 
count  Christian  Danneskiold  Samsoe, 
to  the  lady  Eliz.  Brudenell  Bruce, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  marquis  of  Ailes- 
bury. 

—  At  Berne,  Caledon  George,  eldest 
son  of  James  Du  Pre,  esq.  of  Wilton- 
park,  Bucks,  to  Louisa,  third  dau.  of 
sir  W.  Maxwell,  bart.  of  Monreith 
Galloway. 

• — At  St.  Mary’s  ,Bryanstone-square, 
Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  C.  M.  Phillipps,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
J-jeicestershire,  to  Laura  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  hon.  Thos.  Clifford. 

—  At  Ferntower,  the  hon.  W.  H. 
Drummond,  eldest  son  of  viscount 
Strathallan,  to  Christina  Maria  Her- 
zey  Baird,  dau.  of  the  late  Bobert 
Baird,  of  Newbyth,  esq. 

—  At  Matlock,  the  right  hon.  lord 
Barham,  to  lady  Frances  Jocelyn,  dau. 
of  the  earl  of  Boden. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
J.  J.  Guest,  esq.  M.P.  of  Dowlais- 
house,  Glamorganshire,  to  lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Eliz.  Bertie,  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Lindsey. 

AUGUST. 

4.  At  Dublin,  lieut.-col  Arbuthnot, 
to  Charlotte  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  bart. 

6.  At  Trinity  church,  Marylebone, 
capt.  E.  G.  Douglas,  of  gren.  guards, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  to 
Juliana  Isabella  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
G.  H.  Dawkins  Pennant,  esq.  of 
Penrhyn-castle,  Caernarvonshire. 

—  At  Marylebone  church,  capt.  J.  N. 
Hibbert,  to  Jane  Anne,  only  dau.  of 
sir  B.  Alexander,  bart. 

9.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  right  hon.  lord  Garlies,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Galloway,  to  the  lady 
Blanche  Somerset,  seventh  dau.  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

12,  At  Crawley’s-hotel,  Albemarle* 
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street,  the  right  hon.  lord  viscount 
Lake,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  adm. 
sir.  Rich.  Onslow,  bart. 

15.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
lord  viscount  Milton,  to  Selina  Char¬ 
lotte  Jenkinson,  second  dau.  of  the  earl 
of  Liverpool. 

— At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
capt.  C.  Hamlyn  Williams,  R.  N., 
second  son  of  the  late  sir  ,T.  H. 
Williams,  bart.  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the 
late  sir  Nelson  Ry  croft,  bart. 

—  At  West  Wratting,  co.  Camb., 
Alex.  Cotton,  esq.,  lieut.  R.N,,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  sir  J.  Hynde  Cotton, 
bart.  to  Marianne,  dau.  of  sir  Charles 
Watson,  bart. 

21 .  At  Ham-house,  the  marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  to  Miss  Maria  Tollemache, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  hon.  Charles 
Tollemache,  and  grand-dau.  of  the 
countess  of  Dysart. 

27.  At  Pimlico,  Henry  earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge,  to  Henrietta  Maria,  third  dau. 
of  the  right  hon.  sir  Charles  and  lady 
Bagot. 

29.  At  the  British  Legation,  at 
Munich,  Charles  Woodmass,  ofMon- 
tagu-square,  esq.  to  the  hon.  Harriet 
Erskine,  seventh  dau.  of  lord  Erskine. 

- —  At  Bognor,  Sussex,  the  rev.  lord 
Thomas  Hay,  youngest  brother  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  rector  of 
Rendlesham,  Suffolk,  to  Harriet,  dau. 
of  the  late  sir  Alexander  Kinloeh,  of 
Gilmerton. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  At  Grendon,  sir  John  Hanmer, 
of  Hanmer  and  Battisff eld-park,  co. 
Flint,  bart.  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  to 
Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  sir  Geo. 
Chetwynd,  bart.  of  Grendon-hall. 

7.  At  fwerne  Minster,  Dorset,  IT. 
Corbet  Singleton,  esq.  of  Aclare,  co. 
Meath,  to  Jane  Perceval  Loftus, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  gen.  and  the 
lady  Eliz.  Loftus. 

14.  AtGoathurst,  Somersetshire,  capt. 
Kemmis,  gren.  guards,  to  Henrietta 
Anne.  dau.  of  col  Tvnte,  of  Halswell- 
house,  Somersetshire,  M.P.  for  Bridg¬ 
water. 

17.  At  Chalfont,  St,  Peter’s,  Bucks, 
R.  llu  Pre  Alexander,  esq.,  son  of  sir 
R.  Alexander,  bart.,  to  Eliza  Nemb- 
hard,  dau.  of  the  late  B.  B.  Nembhard, 
esq.  of  Jamaica. 

24.  At  Alderley,  co,  Chester,  M«  To 


Hare,  esq.  to  Lucy  Anne,  second  dau. 
of  sir  J.  T.  Stanley,  bart. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  At  Courtyrala,  sir  T.  R.  Salis¬ 
bury,  bart.  of  Llanwern,  Monmouth, 
to  Eliz.  Alary,  dau.  of  the  rev.  Lynch 
Burroughs,  of  Offley-place,  Herts. 

3.  At  Calbourne,  I.  W.  the  hon. 
W.  H.  Ashe  A’Court,  eldest  son  of 
lord  Heytesburv,  to  Eliz.  Worsley, 
eldest  dau.  and  co-heir  of  the  late  sir 
Leonard  Worsley  Holmes,  bart. 

8.  At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  the 
lord  viscount  Eordwich,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  and  countess  Cowper,  to  the 
eldest  dau.  of  the  earl  de  Grey. 

10.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian, 
bart.  to  Eetitia,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  rev.  J.  A.  Webster,  of  Colebroke, 
Fermanagh. 

17.  At  South  weald,  capt.  Pulteney, 
12th  lancers,  to  Emily,  third  dau.  of 
C.  T.  Tower,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Weald-hall, 
co.  Essex. 

19.  At  St.  James’s,  London,  lady 
Georgiana  Paget,  dau.  of  the  marquis 
of  Anglesey  and  the  duchess  of  Argyll, 
to  lord  Crofton. 

22.  At  Mamhead,  Devonshire,  the 
hon.  John  Sinclair,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  earl  of  Caithness,  to  Maria  Petro- 
nella,  third  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Church,  esq. 

28.  At  South  Stoneham,  Hants, 
Charles  Badham,  M.D.  to  Caroline, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  vice-adm.  sir 
Edward  James  Loot. 

—  At  Wath,  lieut. -col.  Ashworth, 
to  Harriet,  only  dau.  of  sir  Bellingham 
Graham,  hart. 

—  At  Topsham,  capt.  W.  I. 
D’ Urban,  son  of  major- gen.  sir  B. 
D’Urban,  to  Mary  Eliz.  Stewart,  only 
child  of  the  late  Samuel  Mitchell,  esq. 
of  Newport,  Dev  onshire. 

Lately.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin, 
Crofton  Thomas  Vandeleur,  esq.  34th 
regiment,  to  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of  the 
right  lion.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  kt.  of 
Kerry. 

NOVEMBER. 

2.  At  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  H. 
Boynton,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  H. 
Boynton,  bart.  to  Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.  of 
Coketherp-  park,  Ostprctehire. 
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5.  At  Madron,  Cornwall,  J.  Peel, 
esq  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  11. 
Peel,  esq.  of  Wyndbourne-house,  co. 
Lancaster,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Peel,  esq.  of  Penzance. 

7.  At  Hampstead,  J.  Heron  Max¬ 
well,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  sir 
John  Maxwell,  bart.  to  Caroline, 
sixth  dau.  of  the  hon.  Montgomerie 
Stewart,  and  niece  to  the  earl  of 
Galloway. 

—  Rich.  Robertson,  esq.  to  Josepha 
Alary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  rev.  W.  St. 
Andrew  Vincent,  preb.  of  Chichester, 
and  vicar  of  Bolney. 

Lev.  H.  E.  Manning,  rector  of 
Lavington,  Sussex,  to  Caroline,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  rev.  J.  Sargent. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  rev.  J.  de 
Courcy  O’Grady,  of  Kilbally  Owen, 
co.  Limerick,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  J.  Peel, 
esq.  of  Burton-on-Trent. 

12.  At  Gresford,  Handle  Wilbraham, 
jun.  esq.  to  Sibella  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  Egerton,  esq.  of  Gresfield- 
lodge,  Denbighshire. 

14.  At  St.  James’s,  J.  Atholl,  eldest 
son  of 4 sir  Evan  M’ Gregor,  bart.  to 
Alary  Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  rear- 
adm.  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  bart 

25.  At  All  Souls,  Langham-place, 
B.  H.  Cumberland,  esq.  capt.  96th 
regiment,  to  Alargaret,  dau.  of  the 
late  gen.  Fanning. 

26  At  Paris,  George  ATarton,  esq. 
only  son  *f  col.  Alarton,  of  Capern- 
wray-hall,  Lancashire,  to  Lucy  Sarah, 
dau*  of  the  late  right  hon.  lord  chief 
justice  Dallas. 

DECEA1BER. 

10.  At  Doddington,  Gloucestershire, 
H.  Lannoy  Hunter,  jun.  esq.  of  Beach 
Hill,  Berks,  to  Charlotte  Octavia,  dau. 
of  sir  C.  Bethel  Codrington,  bart. 

—  At  Culzean-castle,  Ayr,  N.  B. 
Rich.  Oswald,  esq.  of  Cavets,  to  lady 
Alary  Kennedy,  second  dau.  of  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa. 

—  At  St.  James’s,  Charles  H.  Pigot, 
esq.  of  Great  Alarlborough-st.,  nephew 
of  sir  G.  Pigot,  bart.  to  Leonora, 
second,  dau.  of  sir  W.  Russell,  bart.  of 
York-place,  Portman-square. 

17.  Lady  Catherine  Grimston,  second 
dau.  of  the  earl  of  Verulam,  to  Mr. 
Barham,  son  of  the  late  lady  Caroline 
Barham. 

19.  At  Manchester,  capt  Philip  Hill, 

repnerjt,  brother  af  m  llowfem! 


Hill,  bart.  ALP.  to  Charlotte  Emma 
Katherine,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  G.  Nor- 
bury,  esq. 

23.  At  St.  George’s,  the  hon.  G.  A. 
Craven,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Craven, 
to  Georgiana,  dau.  of  the  late  Walter 
Smithe,  esq.  of  Bambridge-house, 
Plants. 

26.  Horatio  Ross,  esq.  of  Rossie- 
castle,  ALP.  to  Justine  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  Colin  Alacrae,  esq.  of  the 
Grove,  Nairnshire. 

27.  At  Corfe- Castle,  Arabella  Alar- 
garetta,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  right 
lion.  J.  Calcraft,  to  capt.  Rochfort, 
R.N. 

PROMOTIONS. 

JANUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  to 
be  lord  of  his  majesty’s  bedchamber  in 
ordinary.  Captain  Francis  Hugh  Sey¬ 
mour  to  be  groom  of  the  robes  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  majesty. 

14.  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  to  be  lord 
chamberlain  to  her  majesty. 

—  George  Granville,  marquis  of 
Stafford,  to  be  duke  of  Sutherland. 

—  William  Harry,  Alarquis  of 
Cleveland,  to  be  baron  Raby,  of  Raby 
Castle,  co.  Durham,  and  duke  of 
Cleveland. 

—  Charles  Callis  Western,  esq.  to 
be  baron  W estern,  of  Rivenhall,  Essex. 

—  The  dean  of  Hereford,  to  be 
deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  the  rev.  T.  F.  Foord-Bowes 
to  be  supernumerary  clerk. 

19.  George,  Earl  of  Munster,  to  be 
governor  and  captain  of  the  castle  of 
Windsor;  also  constable  and  lieutenant 
of  the  said  castle. 

—  Lord  Fred.  Fitzclarence,  col.  in 
the  army,  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  tower 
of  London,  vice  the  Earl  of  Munster. 

22.  Knighted,  rear  adm.  Edward 
Durnford  King,  K.C.H. 

23.  Adm.  sir  Geo.  Martin,  to  be 
rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  &e. 

—  Joseph  Phillimore,  LL.D.  Wm. 
Empson,  esq.  and  Andrew  Martin,  esq, 
to  be  commissioners  of  P’rench  claims. 

25.  Admiral  sir  D.  Gould,  to  be  a 
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28.  Col.  J.  Ready,  to  be  lieut.-gov. 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

29.  Adm.  sir  Chas.  Tyler,  to  be 
G.C.B. 

—  Adm.  sir  Chas.  Hamilton,  bart. 
to  be  K.C.B. 

30.  Adm.  sir  Edw.  Thornborough, 
to  be  vice-adm.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

31.  Royal  artillery,  major-general 
Spencer  Claudius  Parry,  to  be  col. 
commandant. 


The  Sixteen  Representative  Peers  for 
Scotland ,  returned  to  serve  in  the  new 
Parliament. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale;  Earls 
of  Morton,  Home,  Elgin,  Airlie,  Leven, 
Selkirk,  and  Orkney  ;  Viscounts  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Strathallan ;  Lords  Forbes, 
Saltoun,  Gray,  Sinclair,  Elphinstone, 
and  Colville  of  Culross. 


FEBRUARY. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

4.  Knighted,  right  hon.  Chas.  Rich. 
Vaughan,  G.C.H. 

— -  The  earl  of  Denbigh  and  earl  of 
Munster  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 

5.  8th  light  dragoons,  lieut.-gen.  sir 
W.  Keir  Grant,  to  be  col.— Garrisons, 
major-gen.  sir  J.  Bathurst,  to  be  gov. 
of  Berwick. 

7.  J.  Lyons  Nixon,  esq.  to  be  lieut.- 
governor  of  the  islands  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. — Capt.  sir  C.  M.  Schomberg, 
R.N.  to  be  lieut.-governor  of  Dominica. 

13.  Major-gen.  sir  Lionel  Smith,  to 
be  governor  of  the  islands  of  Barba* 
does,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
and  their  dependencies. — Major-gen. 
Middlemore,  to  be  lieut.-gov.  of  the 
island  of  Grenada. — Capt.  lylei,  R.N. 
to  be  lieut.-gov.  of  St.  Vincent. 

16.  Sophia  Russell,  wife  of  John 
Russell,  commander  R.N.  and  eldest 
co-heir  and  representative  of  Edward 
late  baron  de  Clifford,  to  be  baroness 
de  Clifford. 

20.  Edward  du  Bois,  esq.  barrister, 
to  be  treasurer  and  clerk  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  commissioners  in  lunacy. 

22.  Knighted,  lieut.-gen.  Fred.  Aug. 
Wetherall,  G.C.H. ;  lieut.-gen.  David 
Latimer  Tinling  Widdrington,  K.C.H.; 


col.  John  Boscawen  Savage,  *R.M., 
C.B.,  and  K.C.H.  ;  capt.  Richard 
Spencer,  R.N.,  C.B.,  and  K.H. ;  and 
Henry  Ellis,  esq.  K.H.  principal  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  British  Museum. 

26.  Lieut.-gen.  J.  Sullivan  Wood,  to 
be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
vice  lord  Fred.  Fitz-Clarence. 


Civil  Preferments. 

J.  Forbes,  esq.  prof,  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  A.  Jeremie,  Christian  advocate 
to  Cambridge  University. 


MARCH. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

6.  Rowland  Eyles  Eger  ton  War- 
burton,  of  Arley,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of 
Cheshire. 

—  Blayney  Townley  Balfour,  esq. 
to  be  lieut.-governor  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

8.  39th  foot,  lieut.-gen.  the  hon.  sir 
R.  W.  O’Callaghan,  K.C.B.  to  be  col. 
— 97th  foot,  major-gen.  the  rt.  hon.  sir 
H.  Hardinge,  K.C.B.  to  be  col. 

13.  Knighted,  lieut.-general  Henry 
John  Cumming,  K.C.H.,  and  Frederic 
Madden,  esq.  K.H.,  of  the  British 
Museum. — Major-gen.  H.  C.  Darling, 
to  be  lieut.-governor  of  Tobago. 

15.  John  George,  baron  Durham, 
created  viscount  Lambton  and  Earl  of 
Durham. 

26.  Knighted,  Col.  George  Teesdale, 
C.B.  of  the  1st  dragoons 

27.  The  marquis  of  Conyngham,  to 
be  K-P.  vice  his  father. 

28.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  to  be  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland. — Rt.  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanley  to  be  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies. 

30.  Ulysses  lord  Downes  elected  a 
representative  peer  of  Ireland. 

i 

Members  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Carnarvon .  —  Owen  Jones  Ellis 
Nanney,  esq. 

Dover.— John  Halcomb,  esq. 

London—  George  Lyall,  esq. 

Mai  ton.— Jn.  Charles  Ramsden,  esq. 
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Mctry-le-bone. — Sir  S.  Whalley,  Knt. 

Northamptonshire ,  North. — Viscount 
Milton. 

Oxford. — W.  Hughes  Hughes,  esq. 

Peter sfield. — Hylton  Joliffe,  esq. 

APRIL. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

3.  Viscount  Goderich,  to  be  lord 
privy  seal. — Right  hon.  Edward  Ellice 
sworn  of  the  privy  council. — Captain 
Maurice  F.  F.  Berkeley,  to  be  a  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  vice  Barrington. 

—  Knighted,  James  Stirling,  esq. 
capt.  R.  N.  governor  of  the  settlements 
in  Western  Australia. 

6.  Rt.  hon.  Edw.  Ellice,  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  at  war. 

10.  Fred.  Jn.  vise.  Goderich,  created 
earl  of  Ripon,  co.  York — Rt.  hon.  sir 
G.  F.  Hill,  hart,  to  be  lieut. -governor 
of  Trinidad. 

—  Capt.  R.  H.  Wynyard,  58th 
regt.  to  be  equerry  to  the  duke  of 
Cambridge. 

23.  John  G.  S.  Lefevre,  esq.  to  be 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department. 

—  Benj.  Rotch,  esq.  M.P.  to  be 
chairman  of  the  bench  of  Middlesex 
magistrates. 

24.  Adm.  Chas.  Nugent,  to  be  adm. 
of  the  fleet. 

26.  Vice-adm.  sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
to  be  G.C.B. ;  rear-adm.  Thos.  Harvey 
and  rear-adm.  Richard  Hussey  Hussey 
to  be  K.C.B. 

29.  Lord  Belhaven  to  be  his  majesty’s 
high  commissioner  to  the  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

Members  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Coventry. — Rt.  hon.  Edward  Ellice. 

Cumberland ,  West. — S.  Irton,  esq. 

Dundee. — Right  hon.  sir  H.  Parnell, 
bart. 

Gloucester. — Henry  T.  Hope,  esq. 

Lancashire ,  North. — Rt.  hon.  E.  G. 
Stanley. 

Longford  co. — Lord  viscount  Forbes 
and  Anthony  Lefroy,  esq. 

Mallow. — Charles  Denham  Orlando 
Jephson,  esq. 

Montgomery. — John  Edwards,  esq. 

Southampton. — Jn.  S.  Penleaze,  esq. 

Sunderland. — Wm.  Thompson,  esq. 
alderman  of  London. 

Vol.  LXXV. 


Westminster*— Rt.  hon.  sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse. 

MAY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Knighted,  John  Wm.  Jeffcott 
esq.  chief  justice  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  Henry  Greville,  esq.  to  be  a 
gentleman -usher  quarterly  waiter  to 
his  majesty. 

2.  Viscount  Granville,  created  baron 
Leveson,  of  Stone,  co.  Stafford,  and 
earl  Granville. 

8.  Roderick  Macleod,  esq.  to  be 
lieut.  and  sheriff  principal  of  the  shire 
of  Cromarty. 

20.  Thomas  Wm.  King,  gent,  to  be 
rouge  dragon  pursuivant  of  arms. 

—  Lieut. -gen.  the  hon.  Alex.  Duff, 
to  be  G.C.H. 

29.  The  right  hon.  lord  Littleton,  to 
be  lord  lieut.  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Members  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

c 

Carnarvon . — Hon.  sir  Charles  Paget  • 

Coleraine. — Wm.  Taylor  Copeland* 
esq.  alderman  of  London. 

Galway . — Martin  Joseph  Blake,  esq. 

Inverness. — Chas.  Lennox  Gumming 
Bruce,  esq. 

Salisbury. — Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie. 

Westminster . — Lieut. -col.  de  Lacy 
Evans. 

Worcester  co . — (Western  division) 
Henry  Jeffrey  AEinnington,  esq. 

Civil  Preferment. 

John  Cotton,  esq.  and  lieut.-col. 
Patrick  Vans  Agnew,  C.B.  elected 
directors  of  the  E.I.C. 

JUNE. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

3.  Charles  marquis  of  Queensberry, 
created  baron  Solway,  of  Kinmount, 
co.  Dumfries,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

6.  Vice-admirals  John  Harvey  and 
George  Parker,  to  be  K.C.B. 

7.  9th  foot,  major-general  sir  John 
Cameron,  to  be  col. — 93rd  foot,  major- 
gen.  sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  to  be  col. 

8.  Major-gen.  sir  James  Carmichael 
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Smyth,  hart,  to  be  lieut.-governor  of 
British  Guiana,  comprehending  the 
colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice. 

15.  Octavius  Temple,  esq.  to  be 
lieut.-governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 

18.  The  hon.  G.  S.  S.  Jerningham, 
to  be  secretary  to  legation  at  the 
Hague. 

21.  George  Acklem,  of  Cadogan- 
place,  Middlesex,  esq.  to  be  one  of  the 
metropolitan  commissioners  in  lunacy. 

26.  John  Jar  dine,  esq.  advocate,  to 
be  sheriff  depute  of  the  shires  or 
sheriffdom  of  Boss  and  Cromartie;  and 
Jas.  Ivory,  esq.  advocate,  to  be  sheriff 
depute  of  the  shire  of  Caithness. 

27.  Knighted,  Thos.  Horsley  Curteis, 
esq.  senior  exon  of  his  majesty’s  guard 
of  yeomen  of  the  guard  :  and  Charles 
Wilkins,  esq. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Staffordshire  (South). — lit.  hon.  E. 
J.  Littleton. 

Stroud. — Geo.  Poulett  Serope,  esq. 

Tiverton . — James  Kennedy,  esq. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hampden,  M.A.  to  be 
principal  of  St-  Mary  hall,  Oxford. 

Edward  Ellice,  esq.  to  be  private 
secretary  to  his  father,  the  right  hon. 
Edw.  Ellice,  secretary  at  war. 

Mr.  Richard  Davis  Craig,  to  be 
private  secretary  to  the  right  hon.  E. 
J.  Littleton,  secretary  for  Ireland, 

JULY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

i 

18.  Knighted;  Graves  Champneys 
Haughton,  esq. 

29.  Lieut. -gen.  sir  Geo.  Anson,  and 
lieut.-gen.  sir  John  O.  Vandeleur,  to 
be  G.C.B. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Archd.  Robinson,  to  be  bishop 
of  Madras. 

AUGUST. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Lieut.-gen.  sir  Thomas  Dallas  to 
oe  G.C.B. 


8.  Sir  J.  M.  F.  Smith  to  be  extra 
gentleman  usher  of  his  majesty's  privy 
chamber. 

9.  Scots  fusileer  regt.  foot  guards.— 
Capt.  hon.  John  Craven  Westenra,  to 
be  capt.  and  lieut.-col. 

16.  Geo.  Wm.  Fred.  Villiers,  esq. 
to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
catholic  king. 

24.  Right  hon.  lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  second  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  to  take  the  surname  and 
bear  the  arms  of  Egerton  only. 

Civil  Preferments. 

The  hon.  C.  E.  Law,  to  be  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London. — J.  Mirehouse, 
esq.  to  be  common  serjeant. — Aid. 
Samuel  Wilson  and  James  Harmer, 
esq.  to  be  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

London, — Wm.  Crauford,  esq. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

4.  The  rt.  hon.  C.  Manners  Sutton, 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  to 
be  G.C.B. 

6.  Sir  James  Parke,  sir  Jn.  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  and  sir  Alex.  Johnston, 
knts.  to  be  of  the  privy  council. — 
Leonard  Edmonds,  esq.  to  be  clerk  of 
the  patents. 

13.  Marquis  Wellesley  to  be  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

—  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  be  lord  steward 
of  the  household,  and  sworn  of  the 
privy  council. 

16.  Major-generals  Arthur  Brooke 
and  John  Alex.  Wallace,  to  be  K.C.B. 

The  new  Ecclesiastical  Board  in 
Ireland. — The  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  abp.  of  Dublin,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  abp.  of  Cashel,  bp. 
of  Kildare,  bp.  of  Derry,  bp.  of  Kil- 
laioe,  rev.  Dr.  Sadler,  F.  T.  C.  D.; 
Thos.  Quin,  esq.  LL.B,  ;  John  C. 
Erck,  esq.  LL.B. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Grey,  bp.  of  Hereford,  to  a 
preb.  of  Westminster  Abbey.  - 
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County  of  Bute.— The  right  hon.  sir 
Wm.  Rae,  of  St.  Catherine’s,  bart. 


Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Howard,,  to  be  dean 
of  Lichfield. 


OCTOBER. 


Civil  Preferments, 


Gazette  Promotion. 

29.  Capt.  the  hon.  Henry  Duncan, 
C.B. ;  dame  Jane,  wife  of  sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  of  North  Berwick 
and  Bargeny,  bart;  dame  Henrietta, 
wife  of  sir  Jas.Fergusson,  of  Kilkerran, 
bart. ;  dame  Adamina,  wife  of  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  of  Oxenford,  bart. ;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Jas.  Dundas,  of  Dundas, 
esq. ;  the  brother  and  sisters  of  Robert 
earl  of  Camperdown,  to  have  the  same 
title  and  precedency  as  the  children  of 
an  earl  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

—  John  Macpherson  Grant,  esq.  to 
be  secretary  to  his  majesty’s  legation 
at  Madrid. 


NOVEMBER. 

\ 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Knighted,  lieut.-general  Phineas 
Riall. 

15.  Knighted,  capt.  Art.  Farquhar, 
R.N. 

22.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  to  be 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  her  most 
faithful  majesty;  sir  Edward  Cromwell 
Disbrowe,  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  brig.- 
gen.  lord  W.  Russell,  to  the  king  of 
Wurtemburg. 

Commander  Ross  (recently  returned 
from  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  polar 
regions,)  post  captain,  and  to  command 
the  Victory. 


Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  master  of  Balliol, 
to  be  a  delegate  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

DECEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

24.  58th  foot.  Gen.  Fred.  Maitland, 
to  be  col. 

27.  14th  light  dragoons,  capt.  H. 
Harvey,  from  half-pay  unattached,  to 
be  captain. 

—  1st  guards,  capt.  Ferrars  Loftus, 
to  be  captain  and  lieut.-col. 


Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  bart.  to  be  gov. 
of  the  new  presidency  of  Agra. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  esq.  M.P.  to  be 
fourth  ordinary  member  of  the  council 
in  India. 


DEATHS. 

JANUAItY. 

1.  Major-general  James  George 
Scott,  of  the  Madras  establishment. 

2.  At  Nice,  after  a  fortnight’s  ill¬ 
ness,  of  a  bilious  fever,  aged  nearly  68, 
the  right  hon.  lord  Robert  Stepher. 
Fitz- Gerald,  uncle  to  the  duke  of 
Leinster.  His  lordship  was  born  Jan. 
15,  1765,  the  sixth  son  of  James,  the 
first  duke,  by  Lady  Amelia-Mary 
Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles,  second 
duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  K.G, 
Fie  commenced  a  career  of  diplomatic 
employment  as  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Dorset  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
after  the  return  of  his  grace  remained 
for  some  time  as  Charge  d’  Affaires. 
He  then  went  to  Denmark,  with  the 
rank  of  envoy  extraordinary :  after 
which  he  became  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  Lisbon.  His  lordship  was 
absent  on  that  mission  when  first  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Kildare  at  the  general  election  of 
1802  ;  he  returned,  and  took  the  oaths 
and  his  seat,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1805. 
His  lordship  was  re-elected  for  the 
same  county  in  1806,  but  retired  from 
public  life  at  the  dissolution  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  His  lordship  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  1,700/.  per  annum  as  late 
minister  to  Lisbon,  and  another  on  the 
civil  list  of  800/.  granted  in  March 
1801. 

3.  At  Sudbrook-park,  the  hon. 
Georgiana  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lambton, 
second  daughter  of  lord  Durham. 

—  At  Doncaster,  colonel  George 
Holmes,  C.B.  late  of  the  3rd  dra¬ 
goons. 

—  At  his  seat,  East  Bergholt,  Suf¬ 
folk,  aged  64,  the  rev.  sir  Richard 
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Hughes,  the  fourth  baronet  (1773); 
vicar  of  Walkhampton,  Devonshire. 

3.  At  Cumberland-terrace,  Regent’s- 
park,  aged  55,  major-general  sir  Geo. 
Ridout  Bingham,'  K.C.B.  and  T.S.  of 
Dean’s  Leaze,  Dorsetshire,  colonel  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Bri¬ 
gade.  Sir  George  Bingham  had  the 
charge  of  Bonaparte  from  England  to 
St.  Helena,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  as  lieut. -colonel  of  the  53rd 
regiment. 

—  At  the  Admiralty-house,  in  the 
High-street,  Portsmouth,  aged  75,  sir 
Thomas  Foley,  G.C.B.  admiral  of  the 
White,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
and  commander-in-chief  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  In  the  memorable  battle  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14,  1797,  capt. 
Foley  bore  a  distinguished  part,  as 
captain  of  the  Britannia,  a  first  rate, 
carrying  the  flag  of  sir  Chas.  Thomp¬ 
son.  At  the  Nile,  on  the  glorious  1st 
of  August,  1798,  captain  Foley  had  the 
honour  to  lead  the  British  fleet  into 
action.  The  French  commenced  their 
fire  at  a  quarter  after  six  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and,  in  two  minutes,  it  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Goliath,  which  then 
doubled  their  line,  and  brought  up 
alongside  of  the  Conquerant,  the  second 
ship  in  the  enemy’s  van.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  captain  Foley 
completely  dismasted  his  opponent, 
and  afterwards  assisted  in  subduing 
the  ships  in  the  rear.  In  this  tre¬ 
mendous  conflict  the  Goliath  had 
twenty-one  killed  and  fortv-one  wound¬ 
ed.  She  was  subsequently  employed 
at  the  blockade  of  Malta  ;  and  returned 
to  England  towards  the  end  of  1799. 
In  1800,  captain  Foley  commanded  the 
Elephant  seventv-four  attached  to  the 
Channel  fleet :  from  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  she  was  removed  to  the 
north  sea.  Previously  to  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  she  received  the  flag  of 
lord  Nelson ;  who,  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  sir  Hyde 
Parker,  observed,  “  To  captain  Folev, 
who  permitted  me  the  honour  of  hoist¬ 
ing  mv  flag  in  the  Elephant,  I  feel 
myself  under  the  greatest  obligation ; 
his  advice  was  necessary  on  many  and 
important  occasions  during  the  battle.” 
When  the  signal  thirty-nine  was  made 
by  sir  Hyde  Parker  to  discontinue  the 
action,  Nelson  betrayed  great  emotion, 
and  it  was  to  captain  Foley  that  he 
exclaimed,  in  that  mood  of  mind  which 
sports  with  bitterness,  “  Leave  off  the 


action  !  Now,  d — n  me  if  I  do.  You 
know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one  eye,  and 
have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes ; 
and  then,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  observed,  “  I  really  do  not  see  the 
signal.5’ 

4.  At  Hern  e-hill,  aged  80,  Pierre 
Valery  Le  Noir,  esq.,  author  of  the 
Logographic  Emblematical  French  and 
English  spelling  books,  “  Les  Fastes 
Britanniques,”  and  several  other  ap¬ 
proved  publications. 

5.  In  Thayer-street,  Manchester- 
square,  aged  75,  the  hon.  and  rev.  John 
Blackwood,  rector  of  Rathcormac, 
county  of  Cork  ;  brother  and  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  to  lord  Dufierin  and  Clane- 
boye,  and  elder  brother  to  the  late 
vice-admiral  the  hon.  sir  Henry  Black¬ 
wood. 

—  At  Escot,  aged  76,  Richard  Ken- 
naway,  esq.  formerly  second  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Bengal,  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  the  marquis 
Cornwallis. 

7.  At  Hampton,  Anne,  widow  of  the 
late  sir  George  Yonge,  bart. 

8.  At  Pentonville,  aged  52,  the  rev. 
Richard  Watson,  senior  secretary  to 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  society.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  in 
divinity,  particularly  Theological  In¬ 
stitutes,  and  a  Biblical  and  Theological 
Dictionary. 

8.  At  Bath,  in  his  83rd  year,  Ro¬ 
bert  Tindal,  esq.  father  of  sir  N.  C. 
Tindal,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

—  Lieut.-gen.  John  Mackensie. 

9.  At  Brandesburton.  Mr.  Francis 
Graham,  aged  102.  In  his  youth  he 
was  famous  for  running,  wrestling,  and 
other  athletic  exercises.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last. 

10.  At  his  house  in  Great  Port- 
land-street,  aged  72,  Joshua  Brookes, 
esq.,  FRS.  FLS.  &c.  &c.  He  was  born 
Nov.  24,  1761,  and  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy 
under  Mr.  Magnus  Falconer  and  Mr. 
Hewson.  At  a  very  early  age  he  com¬ 
menced  his  career  as  a  professor  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  fees  to 
his  lectures  being  only  ten  guineas,  (one 
half  the  amount  demanded  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  )  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  in¬ 
novator  and  as  the  founder  of  the  cheap 
anatomical  schools  which  now  abound 
in  the  metropolis.  However,  his  zeal 
and  persevering  attention  insured  his 
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success,  and  during  the  forty  years  he 
publicly  taught  anatomy  at  his  theatre 
in  Bleinheim-street,  Gt.  Marlborough- 
street,  he  educated  no  less  than  7,000 
pupils.  His  style  of  lecturing  was 
easy  and  familiar,  and  the  dry  details 
in  descriptive  anatomy  were  illustrated 
by  reference  to  preparations  of  the 
same  part  of  the  various  orders  of 
animals.  His  Museum,  which  was 
second  only  to  that  of  the  illustrious 
Hunter  in  the  number  of  specimens, 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  the 
gratification  to  witness  it.  This  stu¬ 
pendous  and  splendid  monument  of  his 
industry,  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
dispersed  by  the  hammer  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  the  venerable  zootomist 
attended  in  the  auctioneer’s  box  at  the 
sale  to  point  out  the  nature  of  those 
preparations,  by  which  thousands  of 
pupils  had  been  instructed.  In  1826 
he  retired  (on  account  of  ill-health) 
from  his  arduous  duties,  which  had 
engaged  him  in  the  summer  season 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening.  After  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  teaching,  he  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  Bruton-street  a  valuable 
course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  Ostrich,  illustrated  by  the  dis¬ 
section  of  the  specimen  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  society  by  his 
late  majesty.  He  frequently  presided 
at  the  scientific  committees  of  the 
Zoological,  Royal,  and  Linnsean  socie¬ 
ties,  and  contributed  much  information 
on  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy.  In  the  classification  of  his 
museum  he  followed  the  nomenclature 
of  Cuvier,  Mac  Leav,  Temminck, 
Gray,  Vigors  (M.P.),  Horsfield,  and 
the  most  esteemed  modern  naturalists ; 
he  established  several  new  genera,  and 
one  order ;  his  new  genus  Lagostonus 
formed  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
paper,  inserted  in  the  Linnsean  trans¬ 
actions  for  1829,  wherein  he  particu¬ 
larly  considers  the  osteology  and  den¬ 
tition  of  the  animals  forming  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  professional  career,  scarcely  any 
zoologist  or  foreigner  of  distinction  came 
to  this  kingdom  without  paying  him  a 
visit.  His  museum  was  ever  open  to 
men  of  science,  and  more  than  once 
he  received  the  thanks  of  his  late 
sovereign.  So  much  esteemed  were 
his  talents  by  sir  Astley  Cooper, 
that  when  the  baronet  concluded 


his  Spring  lectures  at  St.  Thomas  s 
hospital,  he  made  it  a  constant  practice 
to  exclaim  to  his  pupils,  “  Now,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  you  want  to  learn  anatomy, 
go  to  Joshua  Brookes.” 

—  At  Plaistow-lodge,  Essex,  aged 
71,  Harriot  Anne,  wife  of  Walter 
Boyd,  esq. 

11.  At  Sunning-hill,  aged  81,  Alice, 
relict  of  Michael  Duftield,  esq.  of 
Hinde-street,  London,  and  mother  of 
Thomas  Duffield,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Abingdon  ;  and  Jan.  14,  at  Marcham- 
park,  Mr.  George  Duffield,  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  within  two  months  of 
attaining  his  majority.  He  was  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Garford,  when,  whilst  reloading 
one  of  the  barrels  of  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  which  he  had  just  discharged  at 
a  hare,  the  other  went  off,  and  lodged 
the  whole  charge  in  his  right  temple. 

—  At  Bermuda,  in  his  70th  year, 
sir  William  Charles  Fahie,  K.C.B. 
and  K.F.M.  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue. 

12.  Charles  Dibdin,  esq.,  for  many 
ears  author  and  manager  at  several 
London  theatres.  He  was  son  of 

Charles  Dibdin,  senior,  the  very 
popular  dramatist  and  song  writer 
(who  died  in  1815),  and  brother  to 
Thomas  Dibdin,  also  a  prolific  drama¬ 
tist.  The  printed  works  of  the  younger 
Charles  are,  u  Claudine,”  a  burletta, 
8vo.l80l ;  “  The  Great  Devil,”  a 

spectacle,  8vo.  1801 ;  the“  Song-smith, 
orRigmarole  Repository,”  1802,  18mo. 
“  Mirth  and  Metre,”  poems,  8vo.  1807. 
Also,  without  date,  4f  Goody  Two 
Shoes,”  a  pantomime ;  “  Barbara  Al¬ 
lan  and  the  ‘4  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains.” 

14.  At  Saint  Leonard’s-hill,  aged 
nearly  83,  the  right  hon.  Mary  coun¬ 
tess  Harcourt,  widow  of  Field-Mar¬ 
shall  Wm.  earl  Harcourt.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  William 
Danby,  D.D. ;  was  married  firstly  to 
Thomas  Lockart,  esq.,  and  secondly 
to  the  late  Earl  Harcourt,  Sep.  3, 
1778.  She  had  no  issue;  and  sur¬ 
vived  his  lordship  only  nineteen 
months. 

—  AtConingsby,  Mr.  James  Ward, 
of  Tattershall,  aged  101  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  W addington,  near  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  lived  53  years  with  Air. 
Thomas  Dickinson,  sen.  as  shepherd 
and  farming  man.  Residing  in  the 
Park- house,  in  a  lonely  part  of  Tatters - 
h&ii-park,  in  1816  it  was  forcibly  en* 
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tered  and  plundered  by  two  villains 
with  their  faces  blacked,  and,  upon  his 
evidence  given  at  the  age  of  84  years, 
they  were  transported  for  seven  years 
each. 

—  At  Brighton,  Sir  George  Dallas, 
bart.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert 
Dallas,  of  Kensington,  esq.  (descended 
from  an  ancient  Scottish  family)  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Clerk,  Minister  of  Kilberney  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  ;  and  brother  to  the  late  eloquent 
Sir  Robert  Dallas,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Fleas.  Having  pro¬ 
ceeded  early  in  life,  as  a  writer,  to 
Bengal,  he  attracted  bv  his  abilities 
the  sagacious  eyes  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  situa¬ 
tions  of  high  trust  and  responsibility. 
During  his  residence  in  Bengal,  he 
acquired  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  those  statesmanlike 
views  of  Oriental  policy,  of  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  subsequent  life,  he 
gave  such  luminous  and  able  exposi¬ 
tions.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  sir  George  Dallas  married,  in 
June  1788,  the  hon.  Catherine  Black¬ 
wood,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
John  Blackwood,  bart.  and  the  Baroness 
Dufferin  and  Claneboye.  He  was 
created  a  baronet,  by  patent  dated 
July  21,  1798. 

15.  At  his  house  in  Cumberland- 
street,  Portman-squar£,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  sir  John  Sewell,  knt.  D.C.L. 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  and  some  time  Judge 
of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  at  Malta. 

Id.  At  Bracondale,  near  Norwich 
aged  80.  Airs.  White,  mother  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  many  of  whose 
letters  to  his  mother  appear  in  his 
“  Remains.” 

—  At  Corsbie,  Wigtonshire,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  wife  of  the  hon.  Montgomerie 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Gallo¬ 
way. 

— •  At  Lambeth  Palace,  Wm.  IT. 
Howley,  esq  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
only  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  - 

—  In  Hanover-sq.  Elizabeth-De- 
bonnaire,  wife  of  P.  Hesketh  Fleet- 
wood,  esq.  M.P.  of  liossall  Hall, 
Lancashire. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Air.  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  eminent  printer,  and  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Weekly  Journal V 

19.  At  the  house  of  her  daughter, 


Mrs.  Baillie,  in  Cavendish-square, 
aged  85,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas 
Denman,  M.D.  and  mother  of  the 
chief  justice,  sir  Thomas  Denman. 

20.  At  Dover,  colonel  Richard 
Payne,  C.  B. 

23.  At  Dublin,  capt.  Chas.  Geo. 
Stanhope,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Ches¬ 
terfield. 

24.  At  Dublin,  Aliss  Busbe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench. 

25.  At  Leintwrardine,  Shropshire, 
aged  78,  general  sir  Banastre  Tarleton, 
bart.  and  G.  C.  B.  colonel  of  the  8th 
light  dragoons,  and  governor  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  formerly  for  twenty-two 
years  M.P.  for  Liverpool.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  John  Tarleton,  esq. 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1764.  He  was 
intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  actually  entered  his  name  on 
the  roll  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ; 
but,  actuated  by  a  youthful  ambition 
which  pointed  at  another  object,  he 
in  1775,  purchased  a  cornetcy  in  the 
King’s  dragoon  guards.  In  1776, 
through  the  assistance  of  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  col.  Sloper,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  America,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  he  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  patrole 
which  made  gen.  Lee  prisoner. 
During  the  years  1777  and  1778  he 
witnessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
actions  in  the  Jerseys,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  until  the  return  of 
the  King's  army  to  New  York ;  on 
which  occasion,  although  possessing 
onlv  the  rank  of  a  Captain  of  infantry 
in  an  absent  regiment,  he  commanded 
the  rear-guard  of  sir  Henry  Clinton’s 
army.  Immediately  after  this  service 
he  was  appointed  lieut.-col.  of  pro¬ 
vincial  cavalry,  and  soon  rose  to  the 
command  of  the  British  Legion. 
When,  at  the  close  of  1779,  sir  H. 
Clinton  carried  a  considerable  part  ot 
the  army  to  the  southward,  lor  the 
siege  of  Charles- town  and  operations  in 
the  Carolinas,  he  intrusted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  cavalry  to  lt.-col.  Tarleton. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  the 
cavalry  horses  on  the  siege,  and  with 
great  *  difficulty  supplied  their  places 
with  horses  of  every  description  ; 
until  a  spirit  of  enterprise  placed  a 
corps  of  American  volunteer  cavalry  in 
his  power.  When  the  Legion  had  re¬ 
covered  its  efficiency,  a  series  of 
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successes  attended  its  movements, 
until  the  British  army  was,  as  a  whole, 
overpowered  by  that  of  the  Eepub- 
licans.  At  the  battle  of  Guildford 
Court-house  in  1781,  lieut.-col.  Tarle- 
ton  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  right 
hand.  After  his  return  home  he  him¬ 
self  published  “  A  history  of  the 
Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781  in  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,”  4to.  1787.  His  complaints  in 
this  publication,  of  his  Legion  being 
cooped  up  in  bad  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  York  river,  towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  were  considered,  by  the  friends 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  convey  unfair 
censures  on  that  commander;  and  were 
replied  to  in  some  “Strictures”  by 
Mr.  Boderick  Mackensie.  However, 
his  publication,  and  the  achievements 
it  commemorated,  and  his  maimed 
hand,  and  the  stirring  activity  of  his 
disposition,  procured  for  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  popularity,  particu¬ 
larly  among  his  townsmen  at  Liver¬ 
pool;  and  they,  in  consequence,  re¬ 
turned  him  to  parliament,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  at  the  general  election  in  1790 
— an  honour  for  which  he  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  at  the  former 
election  of  1784.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  uniformly  sided  with  the 
opposition  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Tories  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  re- 
election  in  1796.  Their  candidate  was 
his  own  brother  John  Tarleton,  esq., 
who  had  sat  in  the  preceding  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Sear'ord ;  but  the  tactics  of 
the  General  were  too  powerful  for  him. 
In  1802  he  was  again  opposed,  but  on 
different  grounds  ;  some  of  the  Whig 
electors  now  discovered  that  he  had 
occasionally  sided  with  the  ministers  ; 
however,  he  triumphed  as  before.  In 
1806,  the  late  Mr.  Boscoe  was  returned 
in  his  room  ;  in  1807,  he  was  again 
elected,  and  finally  he  gave  place  to 
Mr.  Canning  in  1812.  He  published, 
in  1810,  a  “  Reply  to  colonel  de  Char- 
milly,”  and  ‘‘Substance  of  a  Speech 
intended  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill,”  1810;  and, 
in  1811,  “Substance  of  a  Speech  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  Army  Estimates.”  As 
a  speaker  in  parliament  he  evinced 
great  earnestness  and  considerable 
power. 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  1788  he  was 
continued  on  half-pay  as  lieuWcol,  com¬ 


mandant  of  cavalry.  In  1790he  attained 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1794  that  of 
major-general.  At  the  close  of  1798 
he  was  sent  as  major-general  to  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  but  not  being  pleased  with  the 
nature  of  this  limited  employment,  he 
almost  immediately  petitioned  for.  and 
obtained,  his  recall.  On  the  1st  Jan. 
1801,  he  received  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
general,  and  shortly  afterwards  lie  was 
sent  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
district  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
until  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Soon  after 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  was  again 
despatched  to  Ireland  as  second  in 
command  ;  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  command  of  the  Severn  district, 
which  he  held  for  six  years.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  General,  Jan.  1, 
1812  ;  the  Colonelcy  of  the  21st  dra¬ 
goons,  in  1802 ;  the  post  of  Governor  of 
Berwick  and  Holy  Island,  in  1808 ; 
and  the  Colonelcy  of  the  8th  light 
dragoons  in  1818.  On  the  enlargement 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  general 
Tarleton  was  not  included  in  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  honours,  which  were  confined 
to  services  of  more  recent  date.  He, 
in  consequence,  addressed  a  long  me¬ 
morial  to  earl  Bathurst.  Although 
his  claim  to  the  order  could  not  be 
conceded  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
gulations  then  laid  down,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  consequence  of  his  remon¬ 
strance  that  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
by  patent,  dated  Nov.  6,  1818  ;  and  he 
was  at  length  invested  a  G.C.B.  May 
20,  1820.  ‘ 

27.  In  Montagu-square,  George 
Geoffrey  Wvatville,  esq.  M-A.  of 
Sydney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge, 
only  son  of  sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville. 

28.  At  her  son’s  in  Alfred-street 
Bed  ford -square,  in  her  90th  year,  Ellen, 
widow  of  William  Woodfall,  esq.  the 
publisher  of  the  parliamentary  reports 
which  bear  his  name. 

^  29.  At  Hastings,  the  most  hon. 
Frances  dowager  marchioness  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  sister  to  the  marquis  Cam¬ 
den,  K.G. 

31.  Lieut.-col.  Alex.  Wolfe  Mac¬ 
donald,  late  of  25th  regiment. 

Lately .  In  Cork,  aged  112,  Mr. 
Robert  Pye.  Until  within  the  last 
few  months,  he  could  ride  without 
fatigue  from  20  to  30  miles. 

—  At  an  advanced  age,  lieut  -gen. 
sir  John  Macleod,  G.C.IL  director- 
general  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  the 
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senior  colonel-commandant  of  that 
corps. 

—  In  his  34th  year,  sir  Charles  Mac¬ 
donald  Lockhart,  the  second  hart,  of 
Lee  and  Carnwath,  co.  Lanark  (1806). 

; —  At  Bath,  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Fitz- William,  ninth  viscount  Fitz- 
William,  of  Meryon,  co.  Dublin,  and 
baron  Fitz- William,  of  Thorncastle, 
in  the  same  county  (1629).  He  had 
married,  in  July  1780,  Agnes,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Macclesfield,  of  Chesterton 
in  Derbyshire,  esq. ;  but  by  that  lady, 
who  died  Jan.  15,  1817,  he  had  no 
issue. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  At  the  Beacon,  Exmouth,  Devon¬ 
shire,  aged  68.  lieut.-gen.  Charles 
Boyd,  of  the  Bombay  establishment. 

3.  At  Jennings,  aged  74,  Eliz. 
widow  of  sir  Roger  Twisden,  sixth 
bart.  of  Bradbourne,  to  whom  she 
was  mai'ried,  Jan.  25,  1779,  and  left  a 
widow  in  the  following  October ;  his 
posthumous  daughter  is  now  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  esq.  M.P. 

4.  At  his  residence,  Bedford-cottage, 
Southampton,  in  his  86th  year,  John 
0‘ Keefe,  esq.  the  celebrated  dramatic 
author.  0‘ Keefe  was  born  at  Dublin  ; 
his  father  was  a  native  of  King’s  County, 
and  his  mother  an  OConnor  of  the' 
county  of  Wexford.  He  was  educated 
by  Father  Austin,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
and  was  pursuing  the  study  of  draw  ing 
with  the  view  of  following  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  an  artist,  when  he  imbibed  a 
passion  for  the  stage.  Having  been 
introduced  to  Air.  AIossop,  he  obtained 
an  engagement  for  three  years  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Theatre;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  in  that  city,  and  in 
the  most  respectable  towns  to  which 
the  company  made  summer  excursions, 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  His 
ambition  to  figure  as  an  author  was 
coeval  with  his  theatrical  taste  ;  for, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  attempted 
a  comedy  of  five  acts,  which,  though 
wild,  and  in  parts  puerile,  he  conducted 
to  a  denouement  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  AYhen  established  as  an 
actor,  he  every  year  produced  some 
local  trifle  at  his  benefit.  His  first 
production,  however,  which  attracted 
any  important  public  attention,  was 
his  farce  of  Tony  Lumpkin.  After  it 
had  been  acted  successfully  in  Dublin, 


he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Column,  and  it  was 
played  successfully  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1778.  This  was  followed  in  1779 
by  The  Son-in-law,  another  farce,  which 
was  a  great  favourite  at  Dublin.  Soon 
after  this  he  left  Ireland ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  applied  for  an  en¬ 
gagement  ;  but  his  services,  as  an 
actor,  were  declined.  He  then  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition,  and  produced,  in  succession,  the 
following  pieces  :  The  Dead  Alive,  a 
comic  opera ;  the  Agreeable  Surprise, 
a  farce,  and  the  Banditti,  a  comic 
opera,  all  in  1781 ;  Lord  Atayor’s  Day, 
a  pantomime,  1782;  Maid  the  Alistress, 
a  burletta ;  the  Shamrock,  a  farce  ;  the 
Young  Quaker,  a  comedy;  the  Birth- 
Day,  a  dramatic  poem;  and  Friar 
Bacon,  a  pantomime,  all  in  1783 ; 
Ornai,  a  pantomime,  1785 ;  Siege  of 
Carzola,  a  comic  opera,  1786;  Prisoner 
at  large,  a  comedy,  1788  ;  the  Toy,  a 
comedy,  1789  ;  the  Fugitive,  a  musical 
entertainment,  1790;  World  in  a  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  London  Hermit,  comedies, 
1793;  AVild  Oats,  a  comedy,  1794; 
Life’s  Vagaries,  a  comedy,  and  Irish 
Alimic,  a  musical  entertainment,  1795; 
the  Lie  of  the  Day,  a  comedy  ;  and, 
the  Lad  of  the  Hills,  a  comic  opera, 
1796.  Some  of  these  were  not  printed: 
but,  in  1798,  the  following  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  in  four  volumes  ; 
Alfred,  a  drama ;  the  Basket- maker,  a 
musical  entertainment ;  the  Beggar  on 
horseback,  the  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp, 
the  Doldrum,  the  Eleventh  of  June, 
Little  Hunchback,  Alodern  Antiques, 
the  Positive  Man,  and  Tantararara 
Rogues  all,  farces ;  the  Castle  of 
Andalusia,  the  Czar  Peter,  the  Far¬ 
mer,  Fontainebleau,  the  Highland 
Reel,  Love  in  a  Camp,  the  Alan 
Milliner,  the  Poor  Soldier,  and  Sprigs 
of  Laurel,  all  denominated  comic 
operas, or  musical  farces ;  Le  Grenadier, 
a  pantomime;  and  the  Wicklow  Moun¬ 
tains,  an  opera.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  the  Nosegay  of  Weeds,  a 
larce;  and  She’s  Eloped,  a  comedy, 
which  were  not  printed.  The  dramatic 
works  of  O4  Keefe  will  exceed  the 
number  of  50,  if,  to  the  foregoing, 
be  added  some  which  are  mentioned 
in  an  advertisement  published,  since 
his  death,  by  his  daughter.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  comedy,  in  five  acts,  written 
in  1809 ;  another  comedy,  in  five  acts; 
an  afterpiece,  in  two  acts,  written  in 
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1808;  Kamschatka,  a  play,  in  five 
acts,  written  in  1790  ;  Olympia,  or 
both  sides  Temple  bar,  a  comedy,  in 
five  acts,  written  in  1807.  The 
first  three  were  never  offered  to 
any  theatre  or  out  of  the  author’s 
own  possession.  In  they  ear  1800, 
being  reduced  by  blindness  and 
other  misfortunes  to  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment,  Mr.  O'Keefe 
obtained  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  when  the  first  piece  per¬ 
formed  was  his  Lie  of  the  Day. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  Mr. 
Lewis  led  the  author  upon  the  stage, 
and  he  there  delivered  a  poetical 
address.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  is 
stated,  that  his  circumstances  were  so 
far  improved,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  a  donation  sent  to  him  by  the 
Literary  Fund  Society.  In  1828, 
his  health  declining,  and  ever  having 
had  a  strong  predilection  for  Devon¬ 
shire,  he  removed  westward,  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching,  by  easy  stages, 
Sidmouth,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter ;  but,  on  arriving  at  South¬ 
ampton,  it  became  apparent  that  a 
journey  of  80  miles  was  a  sufficient 
trial  of  his  strength.  There  he  took 
up  his  abode,  and  remained  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

5.  At  the  Lees,  Berwickshire,  aged 
70,  Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  bart.,  for¬ 
merly  knight  in  parliament  for  that 
county. 

6.  At  his  house  at  Teignmouth,  in 
his  76th  year,  the  right  hon.  Edward 
Pellew,  Viscount  Exmouth  (1816), 
and  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign, 
co.  Devon  (1814),  a  baronet  (1796); 
G.C.B.,  G.C.C.,  G.C.F.M.,  G.C.A.S., 
G.C.W. ;  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  and 
vice-admiral  of  England  ;  high  steward 
of  Great  Yarmouth  ;  one  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity-house;  D.C.L.; 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Seaman’s 
Friend  Society,  and  Bethel  Union  ;  a 
vice-president  of  the  Navy  Charitable, 
and  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Societies,  &c.  &c.  He  was  born  April 
19,  1757,  at  Dover,  where  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  were  spent.  His  father, 
George  Pellew,  of  Flushing,  near  Fal¬ 
mouth,  was  a  Cornish  gentleman,  and 
in  that  county  his  son  finished  his 
education.  He  entered  the  navy  before 
he  was  fourteen,  and  his  first  cruize 
was  in  the  Juno,  capt.  Stott,  who  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  He  next  went  with  the  same 


officer,  in  the  Alarm,  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where,  in  consequence  of  some 
dispute  between  his  captain,  himself, 
and  another  midshipman,  the  two 
latter  were  sent  on  shore  at  Marseilles, 
to  find  their  way  home  as  they  could. 
He  next  sailed  in  the  Blonde  frigate, 
employed  in  the  relief  of  Quebec ;  and 
was  from  that  ship  removed  to  the 
Carlton  schooner,  where  he  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him¬ 
self;  and  his  conduct  in  the  battle  on 
Lake  Champlain,  October  11,  1776, 
ave  earnest  of  his  future  career.  On 
is  return  to  England,  after  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Saratoga,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  From  the 
Licorne  he  joined  the  Apollo  frigate. 
Captain  Pownall  then  off  the  Flushing^ 
coast.  In  an  engagement  with  one  of 
the  enemy’s  cruizers,  his  captain  was 
killed  by  his  side.  The  command  thus 
devolving  on  Mr.  Pellew,  he  continued 
the  attack  with  unabated  spirit,  till 
the  cruizer  took  refuge  under  the 
batteries  of  Ostend,  then  a  neutral 
port.  On  this  occasion  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Hazard  sloop.  In 
1782  he  obtained  his  commission  as 
post-captain,  and,  from  the  Dictator, 
his  first  ship  in  the  Medway,  was 
transferred  to  the  Salisbury  50,  in 
which  he  was  flag-captain  to  vice-adm. 
Milbank,  off  the  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  He  twice  saved  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  by  jumping  overboard, 
while  at  sea,  and  rescuing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  object.  In  1793,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  la  Nymphe, 
36  guns.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  June,  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
frigate  la  Cleopatra,  36  guns,  and  after 
a  most  gallant  and  determined  action, 
the  enemy  struck  her  colours,  having 
lost  63  in  killed  and  wounded ;  la 
Nymphe,  23  killed,  and  27  wounded. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
knight  ed  for  his  distinguished  gallan try , 
and  his  brother  Israel,  who  had  served 
as  a  volunteer  on  the  occasion,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
Soon  after  this,  sir  Edward  Pellew  was 
appointed  to  the  Arethusa,  a  fine  fri¬ 
gate  of  44  guns  with  a  complement  of 
277  men,  attached  to  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  B. 
Warren.  In  this  ship  he  was  engaged 
in  many  encounters,  both  with  batteries 
on  shore,  and  the  enemy’s  vessels  at 
sea.  On  the  23rd  of  April  1794,  while 
cruizing  off  Jersey,  four  French  sail 
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were  discovered  at  day  break;  and, 
after  a  battle  of  three  hours,  two  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  la  Pomone  44,  and 
la  Babet  22,  struck  to  the  Flora  and 
Arethusa.  Meanwhile,  the  other  Eng¬ 
lish  frigates,  Melampus,  la  Nymphe, 
and  la  Concorde,  pursued  the  remainder 
of  the  French  squadron,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  capturing  l’Engageante 
of  38  guns.  On  the  23rd  August,  the 
same  squadron  drove  on  shore,  near 
the  Penmark  Bocks,  la  Felicite,  40  guns, 
the  corvettes  l’Espin  and  Alert,  18 
guns  each.  In  the  October  following, 
while  in  command  of  a  small  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Arethusa,  Artois, 
Diamond,  and  Galatea,  the  la  Ile- 
volutionnaire,  46  guns,  was  captured  bv 
the  Artois.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  the  ensuing,  he  was  most 
actively  and  zealously '  employed  on 
the  enemy’s  coast,  capturing  and  de¬ 
stroying  numerous  vessels.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1796,  while  in 
command  of  the  Indefatigable,  49  guns, 
he  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  and 
humanity  in  saving  the  crew  of  the 
Dutton,  East  Indiaman,  which  had 
been  driven  on  shore  in  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  on  the  rocks  near  the  garrison 
at  Plymouth.  The  situation  of  the 
Dutton  was  appalling;  she  lay  on  a 
reef  of  rock,  the  sea  beating  over  her. 
The  gale  increased  every  minute,  and 
the  lives  of  all  on  board  were  ap¬ 
parently  doomed  to  destruction.  Mo¬ 
ney  was  offered  to  any  who  would 
get  a  rope  on  board,  but  the  stoutest 
heart  shrunk  from  the  undertaking, 
until  sir  Edward,  in  the  most  un¬ 
daunted  manner,  set  the  example,  by 
getting  on  board  himself,  when  he  was 
followed  by  others,  by  which  means 
the  whole  of  the  crew  were  saved,  and 
sir  Edward  was  the  last  person  who 
quitted  the  vessel,  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  went  to  pieces.  For  this 
heroic  conduct  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Plymouth,  and,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  created  a  Baronet.  In 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  same  year, 
sirEdward’ssquadron  captured  l’Unitd, 
38  guns,  a  fleet  of  French  merchant¬ 
men,  and  drove  on  shore  la  Volage, 
28  guns.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
while  rounding  the  Lizard,  intending 
to  go  into  Falmouth  with  the  prizes, 
a  sail  was  perceived  in  the  offing, 
which  the  keen  eye  of  sir  Edward 
made  out  to  be  ail  enemy’s  frigate. 
Sail  was  instantly  made  by  the  In* 


defatigable,  Amazon,  and  Concord,  and, 
after  15  hours’  chase,  and  a  run  of  168 
miles,  the  Indefatigable,  by  her  supe¬ 
rior  sailing,  got  alongside  of  the  enemy 
about  midnight,  and  brought  her  to 
close  action,  which  continued,  without 
intermission,  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  for 
one  hour  and  45  minutes ;  when  the 
enemy  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be 
la  Virginia  of  44  guns,  commanded  by 
Monsieur  Begeret,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  spirited  officers  in  the 
French  navy.  On  the  13th  of  January, 
1797,  the  Indefatigable  and  the  Ama¬ 
zon  gave  chase,  in  a  strong  wind  and 
thick  hazy  weather,  to  a  large  ship  in 
the  north-west ;  at  four  p.m.  The  In¬ 
defatigable  had  gained  sufficiently  on 
the  enemy  to  ascertain  that  she  was  a 
two-decked  ship,  without  a  poop ;  at  a 
quarter  before  six  she  wras  brought  to 
close  action  h}'  the  Indefatigable,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Amazon,  which  lasted, 
without  intermission,  for  five  hours, 
when  the  Indefatigable  was  obliged  to 
sheer  off  to  secure  her  masts ;  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  moon  opening  rather  brighter, 
breakers  were  seen,  and  nothing  but 
the  skill,  promptitude,  and  great  sea¬ 
manship  of  sir  Edward,  saved  the  ship; 
the  fate  of  the  Amazon  was  not  so 
fortunate,  having  been  wrecked  to¬ 
gether  with  the  enemy,  which  proved 
to  be  Les  Droits  de  l’Homme,  of  80 
guns;  she  had  on  board  1,700  men 
(including  soldiers),  1350  of  whom 
perished.  The  loss  on  board  the  In¬ 
defatigable  was  only  19  wounded.  In 
the  spring  of  1799  ,sir  Edward  Pellew 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
lTmpetueux,  78  guns,  and  -was  constant¬ 
ly  and  actively  employed  on  various 
services  on  the  French  coast ;  he  was 
also  attached  to  the  squadron,  under 
his  old  commander  sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
in  the  expedition  against  Ferrol,  where 
he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  In  1802, 
he  was  nominated  colonel  of  marines. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  as  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Barnstaple. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  house 
by  a  warm  and  manly  defence  of  earl 
St.  Vincent ;  but  retired  by  accepting 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  July  26,  1804, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  East 
India  station.  On  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
sir  Edward  was  appointed  to  the  Ton- 
nant  of  84  guns  ;  and,  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1804,  was  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies. 
His  services  during  this  command 
were,  as  usual,  prompt,  zealous,  and 
unremitting.  On  his  departure  for 
England,  he  received  an  address  from 
the  merchants,  ship-owners,  &c.  of 
Bombay,  expressing  their  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  protection  he  had  afforded 
to  their  trade.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1808,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  returned 
home  in  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  summer  of 
1810,  he  had  his  flag  flying  on  board 
the  Christian  the  Seventh,  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Flushing ;  and  he 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded,  with  his 
flag  in  the  Caledonia,  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1814,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Exmouth,  with  a  pension 
of  2,000 Z.  per  annum,  as  a  reward  for 
his  eminent  and  long  services.  On  the 
4th  of  the  following  month,  he  was 
further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full 
admiral ;  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B. 
January  2,  1815,  and  a  G.C.B.  March 
16,  1816.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
his  command  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
he  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Joachim, 
king  of  Naples  ;  in  reducing  the  re¬ 
bellious  Toulonese ;  and  concluded 
treaties  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  for  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery.  On  his  return  to  England, 
the  Algerines  having  violated  the  treaty 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner.  Govern¬ 
ment  deemed  it  necessary  to  inflict  sig- 
nal  chastisement  on  the  refractory  Dey 
and  his  nest  of  pirates.  Accordingly 
his  lordship  embarked  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte  for  Algiers  ;  where 
it  was  soon  found  that,  to  intimidate, 
threats  must  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  records  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Algiers  are  well  known,  and  the 
honourable  result  of  the  action  is  duly 
appreciated.  In  this  action  lord  Ex¬ 
mouth  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  the  cheek ;  his  coat  did  not 
escape  so  w^ell ;  it  was  cut  to  pieces  by- 
grape  and  musket  balls.  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth’s  conduct  and  bravery  were 
rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount,  by 
patent  dated  Dee.  10,  1816.  The 
several  powers  whose  subjects  he  had 


set  free  (to  the  number  of  1200 
Christians),  also  acknowledged  the 
obligation  by  sending  him  their  several 
insignia  of  knighthood.  After  sir 
Thomas  Duckworth’s  demise  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  at 
Plymouth;  but  since  the  year  1821, 
he  had  retired  from  public  service. 
In  politics  lord  Exmouth  maintained 
high  Tory  principles,  and  his  proxy 
was  given  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  advanced 
age  and  infirmities  prevented  him  from 
giving  a  personal  vote  on  that  measure. 
In  the  first  stage  of  his  last  illness  he 
was  delirious,  and  was  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  then  actually 
engaged  in  fighting  the  Dutch  fleet. 
A  few  days  before  his  death  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel  himself  better,  and,  in 
noticing  the  improvement,  said,  “  I 
have  lately  been  going  to  leeward,  but 
now  I  think  I  am  working  to  wind¬ 
ward  again.”  He  expired  surrounded 
by  his  family.  Lord  Exmouth  married, 
May  28,  1783,  Susannah,  second  dau. 
of  James  Frowd,  esq.,  and  by  that 
lady,  who  survives  him,  had  issue  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  1.  the  hon. 
Emma  Mary,  married  in  1803  to  adm. 
sir  Lawrence  William  Halstead,  K.C.B.: 
2.  the  right  hon  Pewnoll-Bastard,  now 
lord  viscount  Exmouth,  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  naval  aide-de-camp 
to  the  King;  he  was  born  in  1786, 
and,  having  been  twice  married,  first 
in  1808,  to  Eliza  Harriet,  eldest  dau. 
of  sir  George  Plilaro  Barlow,  bart. 
and  G.C.B.,  and  secondly  in  1822  to 
Georgian  a  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mungo  Dick,  esq.  has  issue  by  both 
wives:  3.  the  hon.  Julia,  who  was 
married  in  1810  to  captain  Richard 
Harwood,  R.N.,  and  died  in  1831  : 
4.  the  hon.  Fleetwood  Broughton 
Reynolds  Pellew,  a  captain  R.N. ;  he 
married  in  1816  Harriet,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  sir  Godfrey  Webster,  bart.  by 
Elizabeth,  now  lady  Holland  ;  and 
has  an  only  surviving  daughter :  5.  the 
hon.  and  very  rev.  George  Pellew, 
dean  of  Norwich,  and  a  prebendary  of 
York  ;  he  married  in  1820  the  hon, 
Frances  Addington,  second  daughter 
of  lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  has 
four  daughters :  6.  the  lion,  and  rev. 
Edward  Pellew,  vicar  of  Christo  we ; 
he  married  in  1826  Marianne,  eldest 
daughterof  the  late  Stephen  Winthrop, 
M.D.  and  has  issue.  The  funeral  of 
lord  Exmouth  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
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February  at  Christowe,in  which  parish 
the  mansion  and  estate  of  Canonteign 
are  situated.  His  lordship  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  his  funeral  should 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  privacy  ; 
but  the  desire  to  show  respect  to  this 
brave  sailor  and  excellent  nobleman 
was  so  strong  that  a  very  numerous 
cortege  composed  of  the  carriages  of 
the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry 
attended.  The  flags  at  Teignmouth 
on  board  the  ships,  and  on  all  the  flag- 
staffs,  were  struck  half-mast;  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  every  possible  de¬ 
monstration  of  respect  was  exhibited. 
The  British  ensign,  under  which  his 
lordship  had  served  and  fought  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  used 
in  lieu  of  a  pall,  and  on  the  coffin  was 
placed  the  flag  (blue  at  the  main) 
which  flew  at  the  mast  head  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  during  the  arduous 
conflict  at  Algiers ;  several  shots  had 
passed  through  this  honourable  em¬ 
blem  of  the  departed  nobleman’s  great 
achievement:  the  sword  his  lordship 
wore  on  that  occasion,  hung  with  crape, 
was  also  placed  on  the  coffin.  His 
lordship’s  four  sons,  his  son-in-law 
captain  Harwood,  and  other  near  re¬ 
latives  of  his  family,  attended  on  the 
occasion  ;  as  did  also  vice-adm.  sir  Chas. 
Ekins,  captain  the  hon.  F.  W.  Aylmer, 
and  captain  Parsons,  all  of  whom  served 
under  his  lordship  at  Algiers;  rear- 
adm.  sir  Charles  Dash  wood,  captain 
Bastard,  captain  Hill,  captain  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  others  of  the  royal  navy ; 
Mr.  Bentinck,  rev.  Mr.  Carrington, 
Mr.  Munro,  Mr.  Chichester,  and 
many  other  gentlemen.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  solemnity,  a  young  oak 
tree  was  planted,  and  named  the  Lx- 
mouth  Oak,  opposite  the  door  of  the 
vault. 

6.  At  his  house  in  Woburn -place,  in 
his  70th  vear,  Robert  Waithman,  esq. 
alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without,  and  oneof  the  representatives 
in  parliament  of  the  City  of  London. 
Robert  Waithman  was  born  of  humble 
parentage,  at  Wrexham,  in  North 
Wales.  Becoming  an  orphan  when 
only  four  months  old,  he  was  placed  at 
the"  school  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  by  his 
uncle  ;  on  whose  death,  about  1/78,  he 
obtained  a  situation  at  Reading,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  a  respectable  linen- 
draper,  with  whom  he  continued  until 
he  became  of  age.  He  then  entered 


into  business,  at  the  south  end  of 
Fleet- market,  whence,  some  years 
after,  he  removed  to  the  corner  of 
New  Bridge-street.  He  appears  to 
have  commenced  his  political  career 
about  1792,  at  the  oratorical  displays 
made  in  admiration  and  imitation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  re¬ 
volutionists,  at  Founders’  Hall  in 
Lothbury.  In  1794,  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  series  of  resolutions,  at  a  Com¬ 
mon  Hall,  animadverting  upon  the 
war  with  revolutionized  France,  and 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
parliament.  In  1796,  he  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  common 
council  for  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without ;  and  became  a  very  frequent 
speaker  in  that  public  body.  In  1818, 
after  having  been  defeated  on  several 
previous  occasions,  he  carried  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  of  the  City  of  London, 
defeating  the  old  member,  sir  William 
Curtis.  The  numbers,  at  the  close  of 
seven  days’  poll,  were  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  .  .5715 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq.  .  .  4846 

Robert  Waithman,  esq.  .  .4617 
Mr.  Alderman  Thorp  .  .  4349 

Aid.  Sir  Wm.  Curtis  .  .  4236 

Very  shortly  after,  on  the  4th  of 
Aug.  he  was  elected  alderman  of  his 
Ward,  on  the  death  of  sir  Charles 
Price,  bart.  At  the  ensuing  election 
of  1820,  the  friends  of  sir  William 
Curtis  turned  the  tables  upon  him, 
the  result  of  seven  days’  poll  being  : 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  .  .  5330 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq.  .  .  5328 

Aid.  Sir  Wm.  Curtis  .  .  4887 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  .  .  4236 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  .  4077 
In  this  year,  however,  he  attained 
the  honour  of  the  Shrievalty ;  and  in 
Oct.  1823,  he  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor. 
In  1826,  he  stood  another  contest  for 
the  City,  with  better  success,  the  num¬ 
bers  being  for 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  .  6483 
Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  .  5042 
William  Ward,  esq.  .  .  .  4991 

Air.  Alderman  Wood  .  .  4880 

Air.  Alderman  Venables  .  4514 
In  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  he  obtained 
his  re-election  without  difficulty  ;  but 
in  1831  he  suffered  a  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  losing  the  Chamberlainship,  in 
the  competition  for  which  sir  James 
Shaw  obtained  a  large  majority  of 
votes. 
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8.  At  St.  Alban’s,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  90th  year  on  the  6th  of 
January  last,  sir  William  Domville, 
bart.  late  Alderman  of  London.  Sir 
William  was  for  several  years  a  re¬ 
spectable  bookseller  under  the  Royal 
Exchange.  In  the  prime  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  content  with  an  independence 
most  honourably  attained,  he,  in  the 
year  1783,  retired  to  his  native  town 
St.  Alban’s,  having  there  built  a  house 
which  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  that 
antient  borough,  and  in  which  he  chiefly 
resided  during  the  last  50  years  of  his 
life.  There  he  soon  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  most  useful  and  intelligent 
magistrate ;  he  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  more 
than  once  declined  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  borough  in  parliament. 
In  1798,  he  was  put  in  nomination  for 
the  Shrievalty  of  London,  which,  in 
1804,  he  accepted.  In  the  following 
year  (on  the  death  of  Alderman  Skin¬ 
ner)  he  was  elected  Alderman  of 
Queenhithe  Ward,  an  office  for  the 
duties  of  which  his  experience  as  a 
magistrate  had  peculiarly  well  adapted 
him.  In  1813  he  was  in  due  rotation 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate. 
It  was  during  his  mayoralty  that  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
were  banqueted  at  Guildhall  on  the 
18th  of  June  1814.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  illustrious  guests  at  Guildhall, 
the  corporation  presented  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  shortly 
after  thus  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor. 

This,  my  Lord  Mayor,  is  the  first 
time  of  my  coming  into  the  City  as 
Regent.  On  similar  occasions  it  has 
been  customary  to  bestow  some  com¬ 
pliment  on  the  City  of  London.  I 
rejoice  that  on  this  interesting  occa¬ 
sion,  the  chief  magistracy  has  fallen 
into  your  lordship’s  hands,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  me  at  once  to  evince  my  respect 
for  the  City,  and  my  personal  esteem 
for  your  lordship,  by  declaring  my  in¬ 
tention  of  creating  you  immediately  a 
baronet ;  and  I  wish  you  health  to 
enjoy  this  honour.”  On  the  1 9th  of 
July  following,  a  notification  appeared 
in  the  u  London  Gazette,”  stating, 
that  in  manifestation  of  “the  Royal 
approbation  of  the  good  and  loyal 
services  of  sir  William  Domville,  bart. 
and  particularly  of  the  very  dutiful, 
respectful,  and  dignified  behaviour,  in 


which  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  high 
office,  received  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  his  Majesty’s  illustrious  allies  and 
visitors,  in  commemoration  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  peace,”  his  Royal 
Highness  had  granted  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  bear  the  following 
allusive  armorial  ensigns  :  “  a  lion 
bearing  a  sword,  representing  the 
sword  of  the  City,  and  on  a  chief  of 
honourable  augmentation  three  crowns 
radiated  and  enriched  by  branches  of 
olive  ;  and,  as  a  crest,  out  of  a  mural 
crown  a  demi-lion  issuant,  supporting 
a  shield  charged  with  crowns  also 
radiated.” 

—  At  Milton  House,  near  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  his  85th  year,  the  right 
hon.  William  Wentworth  Fitz- Wil¬ 
liam,  fourth  earl  Fitz-William,  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  viscount  Milton 
in  the  county  of  West  Meath  (1716), 
and  sixth  lord  Fitz-William,  baron  of 
Liffer,  alias  Lifford,  co.  Donegal 
(1620);  second  earl  Fitz-William,  of 
Norborough,  co.  Northampton,  and 
viscount  Milton  (1746),  and  lord 
Fitz-William,  baron  of  Milton,  co. 
Northampton  (1742):  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor,  High  Steward  of  Hull,  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  Soke  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  Recorder  of  Higham  Ferrers; 
D.C.L.  &c.  &c.  This  nobleman  was 
born  May  30,  1748,  and  was  the  elder 
son  of  John  the  second  earl,  by  lady 
Anne  Wentworth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  first  marquis  of  Rockingham. 
He  was  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  10, 
1756,  when  his  large  estates  were  con¬ 
fided  to  the  care  of  sir  Matthew  Lamb, 
grandfather  of  the  present  viscount 
Melbourne.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  where  he  had  for  class- 
fellows  Charles  Fox  and  the  late  earl 
of  Carlisle.  From  Eton  his  lordship 
removed  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge; 
and  he  afterwards  travelled  abroad. 
The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  Oxford,  July  3,  1793. 
In  1769  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  Peers.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1770, 
he  married  lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  earl  of 
Besborough,  by  lady  Caroline  Caven¬ 
dish,  daughter  of  William  duke  of 
Devonshire.  Enrolling  himself  among 
the  opponents  of  lord  North’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  he  persevered,  throughout 
the  American  war,  in  resisting  the 
continuance  of  that  contest.  When  the 
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change  of  ministry,  however,  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  1782,  and  his  uncle, 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet,  earl 
Fitz-William  did  not  take  part  in  the 
distribution  of  office.  The  death  of 
the  marquis,  which  happened  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  brought  earl  Fitz- 
William  a  vast  accession  of  fortune, 
including  the  domain  of  Wentworth, 
near  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
had  descended  to  the  family  of  Watson 
from  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the  great 
earl  of  Strafford.  After  succeeding  to 
Wentworth,  the  earl  made  that  noble 
mansion,  which  had  been  built  by  his 
maternal  grandfather,  his  most  usual 
summer  residence.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham’s  death  led  to  import¬ 
ant  political  changes ;  for  on  lord 
Shelburne’s  acceptance  of  the  reins  of 
government,  many  of  the  Rockingham 
party  quitted  him.  and  among  them 
was  earl  Fitz- William,  who  joined 
Mr.  Fox,  and  those  who  were  sub¬ 
sequently  denominated  the  Portland 
party.  In  Mr.  Fox’s  plan  of  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  administration  of 
India  affairs,  earl  Fitz-William  was 
intended  for  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  ;  and,  during  the  agitation 
of  the  Regency  question,  he  was  the 
person  designed  by  the  Prince’s  friends 
for  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  both  cases  great  hopes  were 
excited,  and  unexpectedly  disappoint¬ 
ed.  On  the  King’s  recovery,  the  Royal 
family  went  to  the  western  coast, 
whilst  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  duke 
of  York  made  a  northern  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  honoured  earl 
Fitz-William  with  a  visit  at  Went¬ 
worth  House.  A  very  magnificent 
fete  was  celebrated  on  this  occasion, 
on  the  2nd  of  Sept.  1789,  at  which  it 
was  supposed  that  no  fewer  than 
40,000  persons  were  entertained  in 
the  park.  Hitherto  earl  Fitz-William 
had  acted  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Whigs ;  but  a  new  nera  was  opening  to 
try  the  strength  of  political  friendship. 
All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the 
revolution  in  France.  Mr.  Fox  ex¬ 
pressed  an  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  ;  other  leading  men  followed 
his  example;  and  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  set  up  the  Gallic  system  of 
liberty  and  equality,  as  a  model  de¬ 
serving  of  imitation  in  this  country; 
Sensible  that  the  existing  emergency 


required  unity  in  the  support  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  earl  Fitz-William  joined 
the  duke  of  Portland,  earl  Spencer,  and 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who, 
like  himself,  felt  the  necessity  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  attachments  of  party  to  the 
general  good.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
1794,  when  the  duke  of  Portland  be¬ 
came  the  nominal  head  of  the  cabinet, 
while  Mr.  Pitt  guided  the  helm,  earl 
Fitz-William  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,  which  he 
held  until  the  17th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  On  the  4th  of  January  1795, 
he  was  appointed  lord -lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  but  his  stay  there  was  very 
short,  in  consequence  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  given  by  him  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Irish  parliament, 
after  voting  an  address  to  the  new 
viceroy,  agreed,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  most  ample  supplies  ever  granted 
in  that  kingdom.  A  bill  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Grattan,  with  the 
consent  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  joy 
diffused  over  Ireland  by  this  measure 
was  speedily  changed  into  sorrow  and 
indignation,  on  the  intelligence  that 
the  British  Ministry  had  never  given, 
or  had  withdrawn,  their  concurrence. 
His  lordship’s  recall  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  his  resignation  taking  place  on 
the  2vth  of  March.  The  day  of  his 
departure  was  observed  as  one  of 
public  calamity ;  all  the  shops  in 
Dublin  were  closed,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  put  themselves  into  mourn¬ 
ing.  On  the  24th  of  April,  his  lordship 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
challenged  the  Ministry  to  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  instructions,  which, 
he  contended,  justified  and  authorized 
the  very  measure  which  was  afterwards 
condemned.  He  said,  that  as  they 
had  insinuated  blame  to  him  in  his 
capacity  of  the  King’s  representative, 
he,  therefore,  was  now  prepared  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  which  they  had 
thrown  down.  The  offer  was  declined; 
on  which,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  King,  that  those  parts  of  the 
correspondence  between  earl  Fitz-Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  Ministry  which  related 
to  his  lordship’s  recall  from  the  Irish 
government,  should  be  laid  before  Par¬ 
liament.  This  motion  was  discussed, 
and  negatived,  on  the  8th  of  May ; 
when  earl  Fitz-William  repeated,  that 
“he  went  out  with  full  power  to  act 
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as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  Catholics, 
and  that  no^  objection  to  his  admi¬ 
nistration  arose,  until  the  dismissal  of 
certain  persons  from  office,  on  account 
of  violent  politics,  produced  such  loud 
complaints  and  gross  misrepresent¬ 
ations,  as  ended  in  his  removal,  and 
would,  he  feared,  be  followed  by  still 
worse  consequences.”  The  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  ejected  placemen  alluded 
to,  was  the  right  hon.  John  Beresford, 
the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
who  was  reinstated  after  earl  Fitz- 
William’s  recall.  Being  denied  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Parliament,  his  lord- 
ship  narrated  the  leading  circumstances 
of  his  short-lived  administration  in 
Ireland,  in  two  letters  to  his  old 
friend  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  which  were 
shortly  after  published.  Mr.  Beresford, 
about  the  same  time,  demanded  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  of  the  earl  ;  which 
led  to  a  meeting  in  Hyde-park,  but  it 
met  with  a  timely  interruption.  Earl 
Fitz- William  did  not,  however,  enter 
into  any  vexatious  opposition  to  the 
Ministry  ;  his  difference  of  opinion 
from  them  relating  chiefly  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  When  the  violence 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  West¬ 
minster  election  dinner  of  1798,  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  command  of  the  first  West  York 
regiment  of  militia,  it  was  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  Ministry  relieved 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  odium 
of  an  unpopular  severity,  by  obtaining 
earl  Fitz- William’s  acceptance  of  those 
honours.  At  the  immediate  request 
of  the  King,  his  lordship  received  his 
commission  from  his  Majesty’s  hands. 
When  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  occa¬ 
sioned  a  new  ministerial  change,  in 
1806,  earl  Fitz- William  returned  to 
the  seat  of  President  of  the  Council, 
which  he  retained  until  the  fall  of  the 
Grenville  administration  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  afterwards  gradually 
retired  from  public  life;  and,  in  1819, 
he  was  removed  from  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  part  he  took  at  a 
public  meeting,  where  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
yeomanry  in  dispersing-the  celebrated 
Manchester  meeting.  His  funeral  took 
place  at  Marholm-church,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  on  Sunday  the  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Earl  FitzWiliiam’ssister,  Charlotte 
lady  JDundas,  survived  him  only  three 


days,  dying  in  Arlington-street  on  the 
11th  Feb.  She  was  his  senior  by 
nearly  two  years,  having  been  born  on 
the  24th  May,  1746.  She  was  married 
May  24,  1764,  and  left  a  widow  June 
14,  1820,  having  had  issue  seven  sons 
and  seven  daughters  ( including  the 
present  lord  Dundas  and  the  late 
viscountess  Milton.) 

9.  In  Gower-street,  aged  83,  Robert 
Martin  Leake,  esq.  master  of  the  Re¬ 
port  Office. 

10.  At  Orford  Flail,  Lancashire, 
aged  82,  the  hon.  Lucy,  widow  of  the 
rev.  George  Hornby,  rector  of  Win- 
wick,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Derby. 
Her  eldest  son  Edmund  Hornby,  esq. 
was  married  in  1796  to  his  cousin  lady 
Charlotte  Stanley,  who  died  in  1805. 
Her  second  daughter  was  married  in 
1798  to  her  cousin  the  present  lord 
Stanley,  and  died  in  1817,  leaving 
issue  the  present  secretary  for  Ireland. 

11.  In  Queen  Anne-street,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  the  hon.  Mrs.  San 
Giorgio . 

—  At  the  rev.  Mr.  Halliwell’s, 
Clayton  rectory,  in  his  65th  year,  John 
Nicoll,  esq.  of  Boddicott,  co.  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  hon. 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

13.  At  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  rev.  Daniel  Lvsons,  rector  of 
Rodmarton,  John  Gilbert  Cooper  Gar¬ 
diner,  esq.  of  Thurgarton-Priory,  and 
colonel  of  the  Nottinghamshire  militia. 

14.  At  Bushy  Park,  co.  Wicklow, 
Robert  Howard,  esq.  cornet  in  8th 
hussars,  brother  to  Ralph  Howard, 
esq.  M.P.  for  that  county,  and  to  the 
viscountess  dowager  Powerscourt ;  and 
cousin  to  the  earl  of  Wicklow. 

17.  At  Felinstow,  Suffolk,  aged  73, 
sir  Samuel  Brudenell  Fludyer,  bart. 

18.  At  Paris,  lieut.-gen.  sir  George 
Airey,  K.C.H.  colonel  of  the  39th 
regiment  of  foot. 

19.  At  Abbotskerwell,  aged  84,  capt. 
John  Hannaford,  of  apoplexy,  brought 
on  by  excitement  while  hunting. 

20.  At  Ryde,  Charles  Inglis,  esq. 
post-captain  R.N.  This  officer  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Jason  frigate, 
commanded  by  the  present  vice-adm. 
Stirling,  in  the  action  with  la  Seine, 
42,  in  1798.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  Penelope  frigate  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  capt.  (the  late  sir  Henry) 
Blackwood,  at  the  capture  of  le  Guil¬ 
laume  Tell,  a  French  80-gun  ship, 
bearing  the  flag  of  rear-adm.  Dacres. 
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On  this  occasion  he  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  gratifying  letter  from  lord  Nelson: 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

How  fortunate  I  did  not  permit  you 
to  quit  the  Penelope,  to  be  a  junior 
lieutenant  in  the  Foudroyant!  You 
will  now  get  your  promotion  in  the 
pleasantest  of  all  ways,  by  the  gallant 
exertions  of  yourself  and  those  brave 
friends  who  surrounded  you  on  that 
glorious  night.  What  a  triumph  for 
you — what  a  pleasure  for  me  !  What 
happiness  to  have  the  Nile  Fleet  all 
taken,  under  my  orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  !  Blackwood’s  coming  to  me  at 
Malta,  and  my  keeping  him  there,  was 
something  more  than  chance.  Ever, 
my  dear  Sir,  believe  me  your  truly 
sincere  friend, 

“  Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

“  To  lieut.  Inglis,  Gme.  Tell,  Syracuse.” 

Captain  Inglis,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war,  was  with  adm.  sir 
George  Martin,  principally  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  also  during  his 
command  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  years 
1824-7. 

22.  At  Winforthing,  in  her  102nd 
year,  Sarah  Jessop,  widow,  known  as 
the  Winforthing  and  Diss  post,  having 
walked  between  those  towns  with 
letters  &c.  for  28  years,  which  habit 
she  did  not  relinquish,  till  eighteen 
months  before  her  death.  Her  eldest 
son  is  now  upwards  of  eighty. 

25.  At  Sidney  House,  Cork,  after 
an  illness  of  sixteen  hours,  Gerald 
Callaghan,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  that 
city. 

25.  At  Brighton,  aged  76,  the  right 
hon.  lord  John  Townshend,  a  privy 
councillor,  and  LL.D. ;  uncle  to  the 
marquess  Townshend.  His  lordship 
was  a  godson  of  king  George  the  2nd  ; 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Cambridge.  In  1780  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  University  in  Parliament.  On  the 
30th  March,  1782  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  ;  but 
retained  his  seat  at  the  board  only 
until  the  13th  of  July  following.  On 
the  8th  of  April,  1783  he  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed,  and  again  retired  on  the  30th 
Dec.  following.  His  adherence  to  the 
party  of  Mr.  Fox  lost  him  his  seat  at 
the  general  election  of  1784,  which  was 
the  period  at  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  first 
chosen  for  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Lord  John  Townshend  did 
not  again  sit  in  Parliament  until  1788, 


when  an  election  occurred  for  West¬ 
minster,  on  lord  Hood’s  accepting  a 
seat  at  the  Admiralty.  Lord  John 
Townshend  started  on  this  occasion  in 
opposition  to  lord  Hood’s  re-election, 
and  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  803, 
thus  becoming  the  colleague  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Hood  petitioned 
against  the  return ;  but,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  investigation,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  session  of  1789,  with¬ 
drew  his  petition.  At  the  general 
election  of  1790,  lord  Hood  was  restored 
to  his  seat.  Lord  John  Townshend 
was  again  out  of  Parliament,  until 
elected  on  a  vacancy  for  Knaresborough 
in  1793;  he  was  re-elected  for  that 
borough  in  1796,  and  the  four  subse¬ 
quent  general  elections,  and  finally 
retired  at  the  dissolution  of  1818,  after 
having  been  one  of  its  representatives 
for  twenty-five  years.  In  Feb.  1806 
his  lordship  was  appointed  joint  pay¬ 
master-general  of  the  army,  and  a  lord 
of  trade  and  plantations ;  and  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor.  He  retired 
from  those  offices  early  in  the  following 
year.  In  early  life,  lord  John  Towns¬ 
hend  was  conspicuous  for  the  grace  of 
his  manners,  his  genius,  wit,  and  elegant 
literature.  His  poetical  productions 
were  much  admired. 

26.  The  rev.  Edward  Cooper,  rector 
of  Hamstall  Ridgware  and  of  Yoxall, 
Staffordshire.  He  was  formerly  fellow 
of  All  Souls  college,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  to  the  former  church  in  1799, 
and  to  the  latter  in  1809.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  professional 
works :  Examination  of  the  necessity 
of  Sunday  Drills,  1803. — Sermons  de¬ 
signed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading 
Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  8vo.  1804,  and 
several  editions. — Sermons  for  parochial 
and  domestic  Instruction,  2  vols.  1809. 
— Sermon  preached  at  Uttoxeter,  on 
the  death  of  the  rev.  Jonathan  Stubbs, 
1811. — Practical  and  familiar  Sermons, 
in  7  vols.  12mo. — Letters  to  an  Inquirer 
after  Divine  Truth. — The  Crisis;  or, 
an  attempt  to  show  from  Prophecy, 
illustrated  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
the  Prospects  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  the  present  period , 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable 
Destiny  of  England  during  the  pre¬ 
dicted  desolations  of  the  Papal  King¬ 
doms,  12mo.  1825  ;  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  British  Review,  occasioned 
by  his  remarks  on  6  The  Crisis,’  in  the 
number  for  May,  1825. 
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Lately .  At  Copenhagen,  Erasmus 
Rask,  the  very  learned  philologist  and 
grammarian.  His  publications  consist 
of  an  Icelandic  grammar  and  lexicons, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  recently 
published,  editions  of  the  Edda  of 
Snorro  and  Ssemund,  essavs  on  the 
Northern  languages  in  the  Jahrbiicher 
of  Vienna,  treatises  on  the  phonics  of 
India  and  literals  of  Europe,  and 
various  contributions  to  chronological 
science.  In  1822  he  was  master  of  no 
less  than  twenty-five  languages  and 
dialects.  His  knowledge  of  English 
was  extensive  and  correct ;  he  wrote 
and  spoke  it  with  such  fluency  and 
accuracy,  that  Englishmen,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  frequently  asked  him 
how  long  he  had  been  in  England, 
considering,  but  erroneously,  that  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
could  be  gained  only  by  a  residence  in 
our  island.  In  personal  appearance 
Rask  was  thin  and  spare,  but  well 
made;  his  habits  of  temperance, 
regularity,  and  exercise,  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  very  healthy  man,  and  warranted 
the  belief  that  he  would  live  many 
years.  He  was  capable  of  enduring 
much  fatigue,  and  the  privation  of 
necessary  rest;  changes  of  climate 
seemed  to  produce  no  impression  upon 
his  feelings  or  his  constitution ;  and  the 
scorching  sun  of  India,  and  the  frosts 
of  Iceland,  were  alike  disregarded.  But 
with  all  this  apparent  superiority  to 
the  weakness  of  our  frame,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  consumption,  brought  on  by 
habits  of  intense  application,  and  absti¬ 
nence  from  proper  nutriment,  and  died 
at  that  period  of  life  when  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  have  little  more 
than  attained  their  maturity. 

—  Lost,  on  board  his  Majesty’s 
brig  Calypso,  aged  24,  the  hn.  Augustus 
William  Monckton,  commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  flag-lieutenant  to  the 
late  vice-adm.  sir  Edward  Griffith 
Colpoys,  third  son  of  viscount  and 
viscountess  Galway.  The  Calypso 
left  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for  Fal¬ 
mouth  the  29th  of  January,  with  many 
passengers  of  whom  nothing  has  since 
been  heard  ;  and  ,  it  is  supposed,  the 
vessel  met  with  some  fatal  accident 
from  coming  in  contact  with  icebergs, 
which  have  been  more  than  usually 
dangerous  this  year,  and  that  all  on 
board  perished.  His  next  elder  brother, 
the  hon.  Charles  Gustavus  Monckton, 
Vol.  LXXV* 


captain  in  the  88th  regiment,  also  met 
with  an  untimely  end ;  having  been 
shot,  while  on  duty  as  officer  of  the 
day,  by  a  soldier  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  found  breaking  open  the  pay- 
serjeant’s  box,  which  he  had  stolen; 
and  the  wretch,  upon  being  recognised, 
fired.  Captain  Monckton  lived  only  a 
few  hours  after  he  was  wounded,  and 
expired  at  Corfu  on  the  9th  of  August , 
1831,  aged  25. 

MARCH. 

6.  At  Norwood,  Surrey,  in  his  52nd 
year,  the  right  hon.  John  William 
Ward,  earl  of  Dudley  of  Castle  Dudley, 
co.  Stafford,  and  viscount  Ednam  of 
Ednam,  co.  Roxburgh  (1827),  fourth 
viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  of  Dudley 
(1763),  and  ninth  baron  Ward,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  (1643-4);  a  privy  councillor, 
recorder  of  Kidderminster,  M.  A.  and 
F.R.S.  This  highly-gifted  but  eccentric 
nobleman  was  born  Aug.  9,  1781,  the 
only  child  of  William,  the  third  visct., 
by  Julia,  second  daughter  of  Godfrey 
Bosvile,  of  Thorpe  and  Gunthwaite  in 
Yorkshire,  esq.  and  aunt  to  the  late 
lieut.-gen.  lord  Macdonald.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  remarkably  private,  being 
removed  from  his  father’s  mansion  in 
Park-lane  to  a  small  house  at  Padding¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  James,  a  fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  a  separate 
establishment  was  maintained  for  his 
service.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  Oxford,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  Jan.  14,  1813.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  coming  of  age,  he 
was,  at  the  general  election  of  1802, 
elected  M.P.  for  Down  ton  ;  and  he 
very  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  vacancy  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  representation  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun¬ 
dreds,  Aug.  1,  1803 ;  and  was  elected 
without  opposition  for  that  county. 
At  the  election  of  1806,  however,  the 
present  lord  Littleton  was  returned  in 
his  room  ;  at  that  of  1807,  Mr.  Ward 
was  chosen  for  Wareham.  In  1812  he 
was  returned  for  Ilchester.  Of  the 
parliament  of  1818  he  was  not  a  member ; 
in  1820,  he  was  elected  for  Bossiney  ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1823,  he  sue  • 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.  On 
the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
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was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
f  oreign  Affairs,  and  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  April  30,  1827. 
On  the  24th  Sept,  in  the  same  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl 
by  the  titles  of  earl  of  Dudley  and 
viscount  Ednam,  the  latter  being  the 
name  of  an  estate,  the  birth  place  of 
the  poet  Thomson,  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  purchased  in  Roxburghshire.  In 
May,  1828,  he  resigned  the  secretary¬ 
ship.  The  earl  of  Dudley  was  a  man 
of  powerful  talents,  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  a  most  generous  disposition ; 
but  his  manners  had  always  been  so 
much  marked  by  eccentricities,  that 
few  were  astonished  at  the  aberration 
of  mind  by  which  he  was  withdrawn, 
about  a  year  ago,  from  society.  He 
experienced  since  that  period  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  paralytic  attacks,  and  had  sunk 
latterly  into  a  state  of  perfect  childhood. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  ;  one  of  his  articles  is  that  on 
the  life  and  character  of  J.  PXorne 
Tooke,  with  whom  lord  Dudley  had 
been  intimate  in  his  early  youth.  His 
parliamentary  speeches,  and  his  de¬ 
spatches,  while  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Mr.  Canning,  lord 
Goderich,  and  during  a  brief  part  of 
the  Wellington  administration,  were 
distinguished  by  a  classical  elegance  of 
style.  His  indisposition  precluded  him 
from  giving  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  His  lordship 
had,  however,  some  months  before  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  to  support  the 
earl  of  Ilarrowby’s  views,  and  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Rill.  Of  his 
extraordinary  absence  of  mind  and  his 
unfortunate  habit  of  “  thinking  aloud,” 
many  amusing  anecdotes  have  been  in 
circulation.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
was  in  the  Foreign  Office,  he  directed 
a  letter  intended  for  the  French  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  shortly  before 
the  affair  of  Navarino.  Prince  Lieven 
set  this  down  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
ruses  ever  attempted  to  be  played  off, 
and  gave  himself  immense  credit  for 
not  falling  into  the  trap  laid  for  him 
by  the  sinister  ingenuity  of  the  English 
Secretary.  He  returned  the  letter 
with  a  most  polite  note,  in  which  he 
vowed,  of  course,  that  he  had  not  read 
a  line  of  it,  after  he  had  ascertained 
that  it  was  intended  for  prince  Polignac. 
One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  his 
lordship’s  unfortunate  malady  was  that 
of  asserting  himself  to  be  married.  All 
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the  earl’s  titles  have  expired  with  him, 
except  the  barony  of  Ward ;  which 
has  devolved  on  the  rev.  Humble 
Ward,  rector  of  Himley,  Staffordshire. 

8.  In  University-street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  in  his  67th  year,  John 
Thomas  Smith;  esq.  keeper  of  the  prints 
and  drawings  at  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  a  sculptor,  and  afterwards  a 
well  -  known  printseller,  living  at 
Rembrandt’s  Head,  18,  Great 
May’s-buildings,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
Nathaniel  Smith,  was  the  play-fel¬ 
low  of  Joseph  Nollekens,  R.A.;  and 
both  learned  drawing  together  at 
Shipley’s  school,  then  kept  in  the 
Strand.  On  the  7th  August,  1755, 
Nathaniel  Smith  was  placed  with  L. 
F.  Roubiliac,  and  had  tne  honour  of 
working  with  him  on  some  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  W estminster  Abbev  :  Nolle- 
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kens  was  put,  in  1750,  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Scheemakers.  These  young 
sculptors,  about  1759  and  1760,  carried 
off  some  of  the  first  and  best  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Smith 
settled  himself  in  Great  Portland- 
street ;  and  his  friend  Nollekens  in 
Mortimer  -  street,  Cavendish  -  square, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  The 
friendship  between  Nollekens  and  N. 
Smith  naturally  introduced  young 
Smith  to  the  notice  of  that  celebrated 
sculptor.  Whilst  a  boy,  his  intercourse 
with  Nollekens  was  frequent,  who 
often  took  him  to  walk  with  him  in 
various  parts  of  London,  and  seemed 
to  feel  a  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
curious  vestiges  and  alterations  to  his 
notice,  as  wreil  as  showing  him  some 
remarkable  sights  of  the  time.  Upon 
tiie  death  of  his  mother  in  1779,  young 
Smith  was  invited  into  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Nollekens,  who  had  seen  and 
approved  of  some  of  his  attempts  in 
wax-modelling.  At  that  time  Nath. 
Smith  was  Nollekens’s  principal  as¬ 
sistant  ;  and  there  young  Smith  was 
employed  in  making  drawings  from 
his  models  of  monuments,  assisting  in 
casting,  and  finally,  though  with  little 
talent,  in  carving.  Whilst  with  Nolle¬ 
kens,  young  Smith  often  stood  to  him 
as  a  model ;  but  left  him  after  three 
years.  He  then  became  a  student  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  pen  imitations  of  Rembrandt’s 
and  Ostade’s  etchings ;  and  copied 
several  of  the  small  pictures  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
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noticed.  He  afterwards  was  placed 
by  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  then  bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  as  a  pupil  to  John  Keyse 
Sherwin,  the  celebrated  engraver.  But 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
burin  for  the  pencil ;  he  was  for  many 
years  a  drawing  master,  and  at  one 
time  resided  at  Edmonton.  At  the 
early  age  of  22  he  married.  His  first 
work  was  published  in  numbers,  and 
was  entitled  “Antiquities  of  London 
and  its  Environs  :  by  John  Thomas 
Smith  ;  dedicated  to  sir  James  Winter 
Lake,  bart.  E.S  A.  ;  containing  views 
of  houses,  monuments,  statues,  and 
other  curious  remains  of  antiquity, 
engraved  from  the  original  subjects, 
and  from  original  drawings  communi¬ 
cated  by  several  members  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.”  There  was  no  letter- 
press  description  of  these  plates  ;  but 
under  the  subjects  were  engraved 
copious  “Remarks  and  References  to 
the  Historical  Works  of  Pennant, 
Lysons,  Stow,  Weever,  Camden,  Mait¬ 
land,  &c.”  The  work  was  begun  in 
Jan.  1791.  About  this  period  it  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  illustrate  with 
prints,  the  pleasant,  lively,  but  unsatis¬ 
factory  “  Account  of  London,”  by  Mr. 
Pennant ;  and  Air.  Smith’s  series  of 
plates  were  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
collector.  This  work  was  ten  years  in 
the  course  of  publication,  and  finally 
consisted  of  12  numbers  and  96  plates. 
In  June,  1797,  Air.  Smith  published 
“  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery  ;  with  20 
Etchings  of  Cottages,  from  Nature ; 
and  some  Observations  and  Precepts 
relative  to  the  Picturesque.”  The 
etchings  were  chiefly  of  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  In 
June,  1807,  Air.  Smith  published 
“Antiquities  of  Westminster ;  the  old 
Palace;  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  (now  the 
House  of  Commons),  &c.  &c.;  contain¬ 
ing  246  engravings  of  Topographical 
Objects,  of  which  122  no  longer  re¬ 
main.  This  work  contains  copies 
of  AISS.  which  throw  some  light  on 
the  Ancient  History  of  the  Arts  in 
England.”  This  task  appears  to  have 
been  determined  on  in  the  year  1800  ; 
when,  o*n  occasion  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  it  becoming  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  wainscoting  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
very  curious  paintings  were  discovered 
on  the  11th  August  in  that  year.  The 
next  day  Dr.  Charles  Gower  and  Air. 
Smith  visited  the  paintings,  Air. 


Smith  immediately  determined  to  pub¬ 
lish  engravings  from  them  ;  and,  per¬ 
mission  having  been  obtained,  on  the 
14th  Air.  Smith  commenced  his  draw¬ 
ings.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  there  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  and  to  work  till 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  work¬ 
men,  who  often  followed  him  so  close 
in  their  operations,  as  to  remove,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day  in  which  he 
/had  made  his  drawing,  the  painting 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  copying 
that  very  morning.  Six  weeks,  day 
by  dav,  was  Air.  Smith  thus  occupied 
in  making  drawings  and  memoranda 
from  the  pictures  themselves,  scrupu¬ 
lously  matching  the  tint  of  the  different 
colours  on  the  spot .  On  the  26th  of 
Sept,  the  permission  which  had  been 
granted  to  Air.  Smith  was  retracted 
(on  Air.  Smirke,  jun.,  the  more  favoured 
draughtsman,  undertaking  to  make 
drawings  for  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries)  ;  but  fortunately  by  that  time 
Air.  Smith  had  made  drawings  of  every 
thing  he  wished.  The  description  of 
the  plates  was  begun  by  John  Sidney 
Hawkins,  esq.  E.S.A.,  who  wrote  the 
preface  and  tke  first  144  pages,  besides 
other  portions,  as  enumerated  in  Air. 
Smith’s  advertisement  to  the  volume  ; 
but  an  unfortunate  dispute  arising 
between  these  gentlemen,  the  work 
was  completed  by  Air.  Smith.  Mr. 
Hawkins  wrote  and  published  a 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  Air.  Smith’s 
Preface  ;  and  that  produced  a  “  Vindica¬ 
tion,”  by  Air.  Smith,  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  found  bound  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  Before  this  “Vindica¬ 
tion  ”  was  published,  a  fire  at  Air. 
Bensley’s  printing-office  destroyed  400 
remaining  copies  of  the  work,  with 
5600  prints,  1000  of  which  were  coloured 
and  elaborately  gilt  by  Air.  Smith  and 
his  wife.  Bv  this  fire  Air.  Smith  sus- 
tained  a  severe  loss  (estimated  by  him¬ 
self  at  3,000/.),  as  the  work  was  his 
entire  property,  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  his  sole  expense,  aided  by  an 
unusually  liberal  subscription ;  Air. 
Hawkins  had  no  further  interest  or  con¬ 
cern  in  it  than  that  he  furnished  gratu¬ 
itously  the  greater  portion  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions.  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  “  Sixtv-two  additional  Plates” 
to  his  tc  Antiquities  of  Westminster;” 
but  without  any  description,  or  even  a 
list  of  them ;  for  which  however,  see 
Upcott’s  Account  of  English  Topogra- 
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phy,  vol.  2,  p.  839.  The  “  Antiquities 
of  London,  &c.”  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  a 
larger  and  more  splendid  quarto,  en¬ 
titled,  6‘  Ancient  Topography  of  Lon¬ 
don,  embracing  specimens  of  sacred, 
public  and  domestic  Architecture,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  the 
great  Fire,  1666  ;  drawn  and  etched 
by  John  Thomas  Smith  ;  intended  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  celebrated 
works  of  Stow,  Pennant,  and  others.” 
This  work  was  begun  in  October  1810, 
and  completed  in  1813,  when  the  title 
was  altered  as  follows  :  ‘4  Ancient 
Topography  of  London ;  containing 
not  only  Views  of  Buildings  which  in 
many  instances  no  longer  exist,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  never  before 
published  ;  but  some  account  of  places 
and  customs  either  unknown  or  over¬ 
looked  by  the  London  historians.”  He 
was  assisted  in  the  descriptions  by 
Francis  Douce,  esq.  F.S.A.,  and  other 
friends.  This  work  consists  of  32 
plates,  masterly  and  boldly  etched  by 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  style  of  Piranesi, 
which  are  explained  in  82  pages  of 
letter  press.  To  the  subscribers,  Mr. 
Smith  intimated  his  intention  to  extend 
his  work  to  100  pages,  with  several  other 
plates  ;  but  this  purpose  was  never 
executed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
solicited  communications  for  his  in¬ 
tended  u  Account  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden.”  Mr.  Smith 
happily  escaped  the  necessity  and 
drudgery  of  continuing  his  labours  as 
an  artist,  by  being  appointed,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  work,  in  1816, 
keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  1817  he  published  a 
work,  on  which  he  had  been  some  time 
employed,  entitled,  44  Vagabondiana ; 
or,  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers 
through  the  streets  of  London  ;  with 
Portraits  of  the  most  remarkable, 
drawn  from  the  life,  by  Air.  John 
Thomas  Smith,  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
of  the  British  Museum.”  This  work 
was  preceded  by  a  masterly  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Air.  Smith’s  “  honoured  and 
valuable  friend,  Francis  Douce,  esq.” 
Some  years  afterwards,  this  friendship 
was  unhappily  broken  in  upon,  when 
Mr.  Douce,  sir  W.  Beechey,  and  Air. 
Smith,  were  appointed  executors  to 
the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Nollekens, 
esq.,  R.A.  On  opening  the  will,  Air. 
Smith  discovered  that  Air.  Francis 
Russell  Palmer,  Air.  Douce,  the  rev. 
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Edward  Balme,  and  rev.  Mr.  Kerrich, 
were  appointed  residuary  legatees ;  and 
Francis  Douce  and  Edward  Balme 
were  appointed  executors.  But  by  a 
codieil,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Balme,  Air.  Nollekens  appointed 
sir  W.  Beechey,  Mr.  Douce,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  his  executors  ;  and  gave  to  sir 
W.  Beechey  and  Air.  Smith  100Z.  each 
for  their  trouble.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  the  will ;  but  Mr.  Smith 
conceived  that,  as  he  was  appointed 
executor  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Air.  Balme,  he 
ought  also  to  succeed  to  the  situation 
in  which  Air.  Balme  would  have  stood 
as  residuary  legatee,  had  he  survived 
Mr.  Nollekens.  This  impression  un¬ 
fortunately  induced  Air.  Smith  to 
throw  up  the  friendship  of  Air.  Douce, 
which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Some 
few  years  after,  Mr.  Smith  published 
two  volumes,  entitled,  ‘ 4 Nollekens  and 
his  Times ;  comprehending  a  Life  of 
that  celebrated  Sculptor,  and  Memoirs 
of  several  contemporary  Artists,  from 
the  time  of  Roubiliac,  Hogarth,  and 
Reynolds,  to  that  of  Fuseli,  Flaxman, 
and  Blake  ;  ”  2  vols.  8vo.  1828.  These 
volumes  were  highly  seasoned  with 
anecdotes  of  his  venerable  master,  his 
wife,  and  their  connexions  ;  and  bore 
evident  marks  of  a  disappointed  legatee. 
In  Air.  Upcott’s  album  he  wrote  a 
playful  account  of  himself,  in  which  is 
the  following  paragraph.  ‘4I  can  boast 
of  seven  events,  some  of  which  great 
men  would  be  proud  of.  I  received  a 
kiss  when  a  boy  from  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Robinson, — was  patted  on  the 
head  by  Dr.  Johnson, — have  frequently 
held  sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  spectacles, 
— partook  of  a  pot  of  porter  with  an 
elephant, — saved  lady  Hamilton  from 
falling,  when  the  melancholy  news 
arrived  of  lord  Nelson’s  death,— three 
times  conversed  with  king  George  the 
third, — and  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with 
Mr.  Kean’s  lion.” 

8.  At  Barton  End  House,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  aged  67,  James  Young,  esq. 
vice-admiral  of  the  white. 

9.  In  his  63rd  year,  Ralph  Riddell, 
esq.  of  Felton  Park,  Northumberland. 

12.  In  Alerrion  Square,  Dublin, 
aged  65,  the  right  hon.  Francis  James 
Matthew,  second  earl  of  LandafF. 

15.  At  Bath,  aged  83,  Anne,  widow 
of  the  hon.  George  Alackay,  mother  to 
Lord  Reay. 

18.  At  Littlehampton,  after  a  linger- 
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mg  illness,  the  rev.  Edmund  Cart¬ 
wright,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  canon  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  rector  of  Earnley,  vicar  of 
Lyminster,  and  chaplain  to  his  roj^al 
highness,  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  the  only  son 
of  the  rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D. 
F.B.S.  rector  of  Goadby  Marwood 
in  Leicestershire.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
the  father,  was  highly  celebrated 
for  his  scientific  inventions,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  power-loom,  for  which 
he  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
10,000/.  in  1810.  The  late  celebrated 
and  excellent  major  Cartwright  was 
his  elder  brother. 

23.  At  St.  Omer’s,  aged  42,  John 
Thomas  Fane,  esq.  of  Baltonsbury, 
Somerset,  a  lieut.-colonel  in  the  army, 
and  a  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  nephew 
to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  K.G.  and 
to  the  countess  of  Lonsdale. 

—  At  Plymouth,  aged  62,  Char¬ 
lotte,  widow  of  sir  Manassah  Masseh 
Lopez,  bart. 

24.  In  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  aged  74, 
the  wife  of  the  right  hon.  sir  Samuel 
Shepherd. 

29.  In  Parliament-street,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  having  attended  his  place  a  few 
hours  before  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
George  Kinloch,  esq.  of  Kinloch,  M.P. 
for  the  new  borough  of  Dundee.  This 
gentleman  was  in  1819  prosecuted  by 
the  Government  for  having  spoken  too 
freely  on  political  subjects;  and,  having 
in  consequence  fled  to  France,  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  Dec.  24  that 
year.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence 
that,  on  the  same  day  of  December 
1832,  he  was  by  the  same  sheriff  pro¬ 
claimed  the  representative  of  the  town 
of  Dundee. 

29.  At  Helston,  Cornwall,  aged  68, 
Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  M.A.  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  writer.  Mr.  Drew  was  the  son  of 
a  common  labourer  at  St.  Austell. 
During  his  mother’s  life-time,  and 
with  her  assistance,  he  was  taught  to 
read  easy  words ;  and  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had 
been  a  short  time  with  a  writing 
master,  he  learnt  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  he  was  taken  from  school,  and 
sent  to  work  at  a  mill  where  tinners 
refined  their  ore,  his  wages  being  only 
two-pence  a  day.  When  rather  more 
than  ten  years  old,  his  father  bound 
him  an  apprentice  for  nine  years  to  a 


shoemaker,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
St.  Blazey.  During  his  apprenticeship 
Mr.  Drew  had  occasional  access  to  a 
little  publication,  which  was  then 
popular  in  the  western  counties,  called 
Goadby’s  Weekly  Entertainer.  The 
narratives  and  anecdotes  which  it  con¬ 
tained  interested  him ;  and  their  pe¬ 
rusal  prevented  him  from  losing  the 
little  ability  to  read  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  infancy ;  but  the  art  of 
writing  he  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
nearly  lost.  The  treatment  he  received 
while  an  apprentice  being  such  as  his 
disposition  could  not  brook,  he  left  his 
master  when  about  seventeen,  and 
refused  to  return.  His  father  com¬ 
pounded  for  the  residue  of  the  term, 
and  procured  him  employment  and 
further  instruction  in  his  business,  at 
Millbrook,  near  Plymouth,  in  which 
place  and  neighbourhood  he  continued 
about  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1784,  or  commencement  of  1785, 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
came  to  St.  Austell,  to  conduct  the 
shoe-making  business  for  a  person  who 
was  occasionally  a  bookbinder.  With 
this  employer  he  remained  above  three 
years  ;  and  then  commenced  business 
in  that  town  on  his  own  account.  In 
the  year  1784-5,  the  late  Dr.  (then 
Air.)  Adam  Clarke  was  appointed  to 
the  East  Cornwall  methodist  circuit, 
of  which  St.  Austell  was  the  central 
station,  and  the  residence  of  the 
preachers.  The  addresses  of  Air. 
Clarke  and  his  colleagues  aroused  Air. 
Drew’s  attention  to  the  subject  of 
religion  ;  and  the  conviction  was  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  To  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  brother’s  decease 
Air.  Drew  was  a  witness  ;  and  the 
effect  was  so  powerful,  that  in  a  very 
few  weeks  he  had  united  himself  with 
the  Alethodists,  and  engaged  with  his 
accustomed  energy  in  their  public 
labours.  His  abilities  being  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  coadjutors,  they 
were  soon  called  into  exercise ;  and 
within  a  brief  period  he  was  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  a  class,  and  employed 
as  a  local  preacher.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  continued  to  labour  until  a 
few  months  before  his  decease.  The 
occasional  perusal  of  books  which  were 
brought  to  the  shop  of  his  employer  to 
be  bound,  awakened  Mr.  |Drew  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance 
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Every  moment  lie  could  snatch  from 
sleep  and  labour  was  now  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  such  books  as  his  limited 
finances  placed  within  his  reach.  At 
this  outset  of  his  literary  career  he 
found  it  necessary,  while  reading,  to 
keep  a  dictionary  constantly  at  hand. 
The  process  was  tedious,  but  it  was 
unavoidable;  and  the  difficulty  lessened 
at  every  step.  The  religious  bias  which 
he  had  received  tended  to  give  a  theo¬ 
logical  direction  to  his  studies;  and 
from  the  apparently  accidental  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  he  acquired  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  exercises  of  the 
mind.  In  April  1791,  Mr.  Drew 
married,  being  then  in  a  creditable  way 
of  business.  He  was  not  yet  an 
author,  but  had  obtained  a  name  for 
skill  and  integrity  as  a  tradesman,  and 
was  held  in  respect  by  his  neighbours. 
In  the  year  1798  he  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  Essav  on  the  Human 
Soul ;  and  it  was  while  this  Essav  was 
in  its  infant  state,  that  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  put  into  his  hands  the  first  part 
of  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  thinking  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  principles  of 
infidelity.  The  sophistry  of  Paine’s 
book  Mr.  Drew  readilv  detected  ;  and 
committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  he 
published  them  in  1799.  The  little 
work,  which  was  favourably  received  by 
the  public,  procured  for  its  author 
the  steady  friendship  of  the  rev.  John 
Whitaker,  the  Cornish  antiquary.  The 
remarks  on  Paine  having  been  several 
years  out  of  print,  were  republished, 
in  duodecimo,  with  the  author’s  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions,  in  1820.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  “  Remarks,” 
he  sent  to  the  press  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  St. 
Austell,  who  was  drowned  at  Wade- 
bridge,  in  Cornwall.  This  was  a  piece 
of  merely  local  and  temporary  interest, 
and  it  was  his  only  metrical  publication. 
About  the  same  period,  Air.  Drew 
appeared  as  a  controversial  writer,  in 
his  Observations  on  Mr.  Polwhele’s 
Anecdotes  of  Methodism.”  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “  Essay  on  the  Imma¬ 
teriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,’’ 
in  1802,  brought  him  into  honourable 
notice  beyond  his  native  county.  This 
book  was  dedicated  to  the  rev.  John 
Whitaker,  whose  patronage  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  drawn  him  forth  from 
obscurity.  A  copy  of  the  work  reaching 
Bristol  soon  after  its  appearance,  Air. 


Richard  Edwards,  then  a  bookseller 
there,  wished  to  possess  the  copyright. 
It  was  sold  to  him  for  a  very  trifling 
sum  ;  but  Mr.  Drew  lived  to  resume 
and  again  to  dispose  of  it,  with  his 
latest  emendations,  to  Afessrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Jackson,  of  London,  by  whom 
the  fifth  English  edition  has  recently 
been  published.  The  work  has  also 
gone  through  four  editions  in  America, 
and  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  published  in  France.  During  these 
literary  pursuits,  Air.  Drew  regularly 
and  constantlv  attended  on  his  husi- 
ness  ;  was  accustomed  to  set  down  his 
thoughts  in  his  shop  during  the  day, 
and  to  analyse  and  arrange  them  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  at  night.  The 
favourable  reception  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Essay  on  the  Soul,  promp¬ 
ted  the  author  to  further  exertion. 
His  thoughts,  by  a  natural  process, 
passed  from  a  consideration  of  the  soul 
to  that  of  the  body  ;  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  investigate  the  evidences  of  a 
general  resurrection  was  the  result. 
From  this  investigation,  the  subject  of 
personal  identity  was  inseparable  ;  and 
on  these  topics  he  recorded  his  thoughts 
till  the  end  of  1805.  At  this  time,  he 
took  a  survey  of  his  work,  but  was  so 
much  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  threw' 
the  whole  aside  as  useless,  and  half 
resolved  to  touch  it  no  more  ;  nor  did 
it  appear  in  print  till  1809.  It  wras 
then,  like  the  Essay  on  the  Soul,  pub¬ 
lished  by  subscription,  and  the  copy¬ 
right  sold  to  Air.  Edwards.  A  second 
edition  of  this  treatise  appeared  in 
1822. 

In  May,  1805,  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  late  Dr.  Thos. 
Coke,  which  wholly  detached  him  from 
the  pursuits  of  trade.  Elitherto  lite¬ 
rature  had  been  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  hours;  from  this  time  ii  became 
his  occupation.  About  twro  years  pre¬ 
viously  to  this,  Air.  Drew  had  under¬ 
taken,  in  a  course  of  familiar  lectures, 
to  Instruct  a  class  of  young  persons  and 
adults  in  English  grammar  and  com¬ 
position.  A  similar  course  oflectures, 
with  the  addition  of  physical  geography 
and  astronomy,  was  delivered  by  him 
in  1811.  In  the  year  1811,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  several  news¬ 
papers,  announcing  that  a  gentleman 
deceased  had  appointed  by  his  will, 
that  a  premium  of  1,200/.  should  be 
paid  for  the  best  treatise,  and  400/.  for 
the  treatise  next  in  merit,  on  44  The 
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evidence  that  there  is  a  Being,  all- 
powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 
every  thing  exists,  and  particularly  to 
obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  in  the 
first  place,  from  considerations  inde¬ 
pendent  of  written  revelation  :  and,  in 
the  second  place,  from  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  from  the  whole, 
to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces¬ 
sary  for,  and  useful  to,  mankind.” 
For  these  premiums,  Mr.  Drew  became 
a  competitor,  though  an  unsuccessful 
one.  He  concluded,  nevertheless,  on 
publishing  a  book  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  laborious  thought ;  and,  after 
submitting  his  manuscript  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  professor  Kidd,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Dr.  Qlinthus  Gregory,  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  availing  himself  of  their 
valuable  suggestions,  it  was  printed,  in 
1820,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  perform¬ 
ance,  which  Mr.  Drew  himself  con¬ 
sidered  as  by  far  his  best,  obtained  for 
him  additional  reputation:  and,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  preceding  Essays,  it 
procured  him  the  distinction  of  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  his 
Treatise  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  Air.  Drew  appeared  as  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Coke.  This  life 
was  published  by  the  Methodist  book- 
room  in  1816,  in  an  octavo  volume  ; 
and  before  its  appearance,  he  had 
undertaken  the  compilation  of  a  history 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  two 
quarto  volumes.  This  was  not  a  work 
of  his  own  suggestion,  or  one  in  which 
he  had  any  personal  interest  beyond 
his  literary  reputation.  It  Avas  the 
speculation  of  a  provincial  bookseller, 
who  had  already  published  a  prospectus 
of  the  work,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of 
Air.  Fortescue  Hutchins.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  died  before  he  had  got  beyond 
the  dedication;  and  Air.  Drew,  as  his 
successor,  found  himself  thro  Avn  entire!  v 
upon  his  own  resources.  This  work 
occupied  his  attention  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  years ;  but  it  is 
chiefiy  rewritten  from  the  AXagna 
Britannia  of  Messrs.  Lysons.  The 
publisher  becoming  bankrupt  before  its 
completion,  Air.  Drew  suffered  by  it  a 
heavy  pecuniary  loss  ;  and  the  public 
had  to  wait  till  1824,  before  the  con- 
eluding  portion  made  its  appearance 
from  the  press.  In  the  beginning  of 
1819,  when  Messrs.  Nuttall,  Fisher, 
and  Co,,  of  Liverpool,  were  about  to 
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establish  the  Imperial  Alagazine,  Air. 
Drew,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  was  engaged  as  its  editor. 
This  led  to  his  removal  from  St. 
Austell  to  Liverpool,  and  thence 
to  London ;  where  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  situation 
until  the  beginning  of  March  1833. 
On  Monday,  the  11th  of  that  month, 
he  left  London,  attended  by  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  reached  Helston 
(whither  he  wished  to  go,  that  he 
might  be  under  his  daughter’s  care,) 
on  Friday  the  15th.  On  Friday,  the 
29th,  he  died. 

29.  At  Weymouth,  aged  79,  Francis 
John  Browne,  esq.  of  Frampton, 
Dorset,  formerly  for  twenty-four  years 
knight  in  parliament  for  that  county. 

Lately .  At  Anthony  House,  aged 
58,  the  hon.  Caroline  Ann,  wife  of  the 
right  hon.  Reginald  Pole  Carew,  and 
sister  to  lord  Lyttleton. 

APRIL. 

5.  In  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  Air* 
John  Hyde,  of  Salterton. 

6.  At  the  residence  of  his  brother 
major  Stuart,  Hillingdon  Grove,  near 
Uxbridge,  James  Stuart,  esq.  a  director 
of  trie  East-Xndia  company. 

7.  AtLangwith-iodge,  Notts,  Robert 
Nassau  Sutton,  esq.  uncle  to  sir  Richard 
Sutton,  bart. 

8.  At  Florence,  in  his  75th  year, 
having  been  born  at  Naples,  June 
19th,  1753,  Raphael  Alorghen.  By  the 
decease  of  this  distinguished  engraver, 
art  may  be  truly  said  to  have  lost  its 
second  Raphael,  for  worthily  did  his 
talents  respond  to  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  that  name.  What  he  of 
d’Urbino  Avas  to  painting,  such  Avas 
Alorghen  to  engraving,  transferring  to 
the  copper  those  diviner  rays  of  soul 
that  beam  from  the  canvas  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  predecessor.  His  prints  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  of  Guidos  Aurora,  Da  Vinci’s 
Last  Supper,  and  the  Poesia  of  Carlo 
Dolce,  the  gem  of  the  Corsini  collection, 
convey  to  us  all  the  sentiment  of  the 
originals.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in 
some,  particularly  of  his  latter  works, 
he  did  not  adhere  Avith  very  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  prototypes ;  yet,  if  he 
occasionally  translated  freely^  he  trans¬ 
lated  admirably,  and  redeemed  his  li¬ 
cences  of  this  kind  by  truly  splendid 
merits. 
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9.  At  Marchmont-house,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  aged  66,  sir  William  Purves 
Hume  Campbell,  of  Marchmont,  bart. 

11.  At  Devonport,  aged  105,  J. 
Watson,  a  superannuated  petty  officer 
or  his  Majesty’s  navy,  commonly  known 
as  the  veteran  Watson. 

—  At  Leamington,  aged  40,  Clinton 
James  Fynes  Clinton,  esq.  M.A.  bar¬ 
rister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

—  At  his  house  in  the  Blackfriars 
Road,  aged  88,  the  rev.  Rowland  Hill, 
M.A.  the  celebrated  minister  of  the 
chapel  in  that  place.  He  was  born  Aug. 
12,  1744,  and  was  the  sixth,  but  fourth 
surviving  son  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
first  baronet,  of  Hawkestone  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  Brian 
Broughton,  of  Broughton  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  bart.  His  eldest  brother,  sir 
Richard  the  second  baronet,  was  knight 
in  Parliament  for  Shropshire  in  five 
Parliaments ;  and  the  present  lord  Hill, 
the  general  commanding  in  chief,  with 
the  other  distinguished  military  offi¬ 
cers  his  brothers,  were  nephews  to  the 
deceased.  The  rev.  Rowland  Hill 
was  educated  at  Eton  College,  and  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  1769,  as  7th  Junior 
Optime,  M.A.  1771,  Before  he  was 
of  age  to  take  orders,  he  occasionally 
preached  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  at  the 
Tottenham-court  road  Chapel,  which 
threw  some  impediment  in  the  way  of 
his  receiving  ordination.  The  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (Hr.  Wills)  was 
at  length  induced  to  admit  him  to 
deacon’s  orders,  which  Avas  the  highest 
step  he  was  permitted  to  attain  in  the 
hierarchy.  Mr.  Hill  was,  however, 
always  tenacious  of  his  clerical  charac¬ 
ter,  regarding  himself  as  an  episcopal 
Clergyman.  One  of  the  first  public 
occasions  upon  \vhich  he  distinguished1 
himself,  was  in  delivering  a  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Toplady, 
who  had  forbidden  a  funeral  sermon  to 
be  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  who, 
moreover,  had  expressed  his  disappro¬ 
bation  of  some  of  Mr.  Hill’s  uncanonical 
proceedings,  although  his  young  friend 
stood  high  in  his  esteem.  In  1783, 
Mr.  Hill  laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey 
Chapel,  which  was  opened  in  1784  ; 
but,  although  he  was  usually  considered 
as  the  pastor,  preaching  there  con¬ 
stantly  during  the  winter,  the  Chapel 
was  not  licensed  as  under  his  pastoral 
care.  He  generally  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  summer  in  visiting 


various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
preaching  in  places  of  wrorship  of  almost 
every  denomination  which  would  admit 
of  his  services,  and  occasionally  to  large 
assemblies  in  the  open  air.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  summer  he  usually 
passed  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  Avhere  he  had  a  house  and 
a  chapel.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  his  principal  publications  : — Im¬ 
posture  Detected  and  the  Dead  Vindi¬ 
cated,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  containing 
some  gentle  strictures  on  the  false  and 
libellous  harangue  lately  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  upon  his  laying  the 
first  stone  of  his  new  Dissenting 
Meeting- house,  near  the  City  Road, 
1777  ;  Answer  to  J.  Wesley’s  Remarks 
upon  the  defence  of  the  character  of 
Whitfield  and  others,  1778;  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  rev.  Jas.  Rouquet, 
of  Bristol,  1778  ;  Sermon  preached  on 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Chapel  in 
the  Surrey  Road,  1783  ;  Aphoristic 
Observations  proposed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  respecting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  admitting  Theatrical  Amuse¬ 
ments  into  country  Manufacturing 
Towns,  1790;  Expostulatory  Letter  to 
the  rev.  W.  D.  Tattersall,  A.M.  in 
which  the  bad  tendency  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  stage  amusements  is  seriously 
considered,  1795;  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  the  North  of  England,  and 
parts  of  Scotland,  Avith  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1799  ;  Extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
second  Tour  from  London  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
north  Avestern  parts  of  England,  1800; 
A  plea  for  union  and  a  free  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  being  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Jamieson’s  remarks  on  the  author’s 
Tour,  1800;  Village  Dialogues,  2  vols. 
12mo.  1801,  and  many  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  ;  Apology  for  Sunday  Schools, 
1801 ;  Cow-pock  Inoculation  vindicated 
and  recommended  from  matters  of  fact, 
1806.  (An  establishment  for  vaccina¬ 
tion  Avas  formed,  and  has  since  been  con¬ 
tinued,  contiguous  to  Surrey  Chapel.) 
Investigation  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  Parochial  Assessments  being  charged 
on  places  of  religious  worship,  1811; 
Letter  on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  1813.  His  popular  Avork  entitled 
‘‘Village  Dialogues,”  possesses  great 
originality  and  sound  and  beautiful 
morality.  The  style  is  easy  and  ap¬ 
propriate,  the  scenes  in  rural  life  are 
natural,  and  the  whole  is  pervaded 
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with  a  most  delightful  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  simplicity. 

Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had 
to  bear  the  scornful  brunt  of  opposition, 
to  contend  against  religious  animosity, 
and  to  bear  on  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  through  so  long  and 
active  a  career  as  Rowland  Hill.  The 
independent  and  ambiguous  ecclesi¬ 
astical  position  which  he  assumed,  as 
theoretically  a  churchman  and  prac¬ 
tically  a  dissenter — a  dissenter  within 
the  church,  a  churchman  among  dis¬ 
senters  —  necessarily  involved  him, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  in  continual  polemic  skirmish¬ 
ing.  His  very  Catholicism  sometimes 
put  on  an  aggressive  form  ;  for  of  no¬ 
thing  was  he  so  intolerant  as  of  secta¬ 
rianism.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Hill  was 
extremely  unequal,  as  well  as  sys¬ 
tematically  unmethodical ;  generally 
rambling,  but  pithy,  often  throwing 
out  the  most  striking  remarks,  and 
sometimes  interspersing  touches  of 
genuine  pathos  amid  much  that  bor¬ 
dered  upon  the  ludicrous.  In  the  de¬ 
votional  part  of  the  service,  he  was 
uniformly  chaste,  solemn,  and  fervent. 
Of  late  years,  the  majesty  of  venerable 
age  that  invested  his  appearance,  added 
not  a  little  to  the  impressive  effect  of 
his  instructions.  His  physical  powers 
had  long  been  in  a  declining  state;  but 
his  intellectual  energies  remained  al¬ 
most  to  the  last  moment  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  He  at  length  sunk  under  a 
gradual  decay  of  nature,  and  died  with¬ 
out  a  groan.  On  Monday  morning, 
April  8,  he  preached  for  the  last  time 
to  an  immense  audience,  composed 
principally  of  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  whom  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  on 
every  successive  Easter  Monday  for 
some  years  past.  On  Tuesday  morning 
he  expressed  some  desire  to  address  the 
girls  connected  with  the  same  schools, 
which  was  also  his  accustomed  practice  ; 
but,  being  very  unwell,  he  was  dis¬ 
suaded  from  it  by  his  friends,  and  his 
assistant  the  rev.  Dr.  Waite  officiated 
in  his  stead.  During  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  found  it  necessary  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose 
more.  His  body  was  interred  in  a 
vault  under  the  chapel,  on  the  19th  of 
April.  The  rev.  Mr.  Jay  delivered 
the  funeral  address.  Mr.  Hill  married 
in  1784  Mary,  sister  to  Clement  Tud- 
way,  esq,  for  fifty  years  M.P,  for 


Wells,  and  who  had  married  in  1762 
Mr.  Hill’s  sister  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Hill, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  died  in  1830. 
His  personal  effects  are  sworn  to  be 
under  18,000L  One  third  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  rev.  gentleman  is  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  late  brother,  the  rev. 
Brian  Hill,  and  his  descendants. .  He 
gives  51  to  each  of  the  women  resident 
in  the  Surrey  Chapel  Almshouses, 
founded  by  him  some  years  since. 
During  his  lifetime,  he  had  provided 
amply  for  all  his  servants,  in  addition 
to  which  he  leaves  them  nineteen 
guineas  each.  The  residue  of  the 
estate,  after  payment  of  these  and  some 
other  trifling  legacies,  is  bequeathed 
to  the  Village  Itinerary,  or  Evangelical 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  destitute  and  neglected 
villages  of  Britain.  By  desire  of  the 
venerable  departed,  his  papers  and 
manuscripts  have  been  delivered  to  his 
relative  and  ward,  the  rev.  Edwin 
Sidney,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  curate  of  Aele  near 
Norwich,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  ; 
by  whom,  as  soon  as  prepared  for  the 
press,  his  Life,  &c.  will  be  published. 
Among  the  papers  are  original  letters 
from  Whitfield,  Berridge,  Ambrose, 
Serle,  &c.  with  diaries  in  Mr.  Hill’s 
writing  of  his  early  preaching,  exposi¬ 
tions,  &c.  and  other  interesting  docu¬ 
ments. 

12.  At  his  lodgings  in  St.  Mary 
Hall,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  63,  the 
rev.  John  Dean.  D.D.  Principal  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

14.  In  Langham-place,  aged  56,  sir 
James  Langham,  the  tenth  baronet, 
Cottesbrooke,  Northamptonshire,  1660. 

—  At  Chelsea,  donna  Antonia  Viado, 
wife  of  don  Jose  Maria  del  Busto, 
president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  of  Valencia  during  the  time  of 
the  Cortes. 

—  At  Putney,  aged  46,  Francis 
Townsend,  esq,  Rouge  Dragon  Pur¬ 
suivant  at  Arms.  He  was  the  editor 
ofDebrettJs  Peerage,  and  of  a  Calendar 
of  Knights,  8vo.  1828. 

15.  In  the  Strand,  aged  57,  Frances 
Eleanor,  wife  of  sir  John  Dean  Paul,  bt. 

—  In  Bruton-street,  aged  52,  the 
right  bon.  Thomas  Foley,  third  baron 
Foley,  of  Kidderminster,  co.  Worces¬ 
ter,  a  privy  councillor,  lord -lieutenant 
of  W orcestershire,  recorder  of  Droit- 
wich,  and  captain  of  the  band  of  gentle¬ 
men  pensioners. 
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15.  At  Brastead,  Kent,  aged  76, 
William  Walton,  esq.  Attorney-general 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  one  of  his 
majesty’s  counsel,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which  he 
communicated  u  Accomptsof  the  Manor 
of  the  Savoy,  temp.  Rich.  II.”  printed 
in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  299 
—316. 

16.  In  Grosvenor-square,  aged  63, 
the  rt.  hon.  Juliana  Barbara,  dowager 
lady  Petre,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  to  Mary  Barbara,  also  dowager 
lady  Petre,  who  is  widow  of  Robert 
Edward,  tenth  and  late  lord. 

—  In  Grosvenor-square,  aged  60, 
the  right  hon.  Henry  George  Herbert, 
second  earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  baron 
Porchester,  of  High  Clere  in  Hamp¬ 
shire;  high  steward  of  Newbury;  a 
vice-president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  &c.  His  lordship  was  born 
June  3rd,  1772.  In  May  1794,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Cricklade,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  his  succession  to  the 
peerage,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
June  3,  1811.  Though  his  lordship 
started  in  political  life  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  party  of  the  present  premier,  he 
gave  the"  most  determined  opposition 
to  the  Reform  Bill.  His  lordship  com¬ 
bined  a  manly  eloquence  with  a  moral 
courage,  which  no  dangers  or  dilticulties 
could  daunt. 

17.  By  being  burnt  in  his  bed,  Geo. 
Clayton" Roche,  esq.  about  three  years 
ago  high  sheriff  of  Pembrokeshire. 

°18.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  aged 
53,  the  most  hon.  Harriet,  marchioness 
dowager  of  Lothian,  aunt  to  the  duke 
of  Buccleuch,  and  sister  to  the  mar¬ 
chioness  of  Queensberry,  thecountesses 
of  Home  and  Courtown,  and  lord 
Montagu.  She  was  born  Dec.  1,  1780, 
the  fourth  daughter  and  youngest  child 
of  Henry,  third  duke  of  Buccleuch,  by 
lady  Elizabeth  Montagu,  only  dau.  of 
George  duke  of  Montagu.  She  became 
the  second  wife  of  William,  sixth  and 
late  marquess  of  Lothian,  Dec.  1,  1806, 
and  was  left  his  widow  April  27,  1824, 
having  had  issue  five  daughters  and 
three 'sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  now 
lady  Clinton. 

19.  At  Malta,  aged  57,  the  hon.  sir 
Henry  Hotham,  K.C.B.  G.C.  St.  M. 
and  G.  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  station;  uncle  to  lord  Hotham, 


and  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Strad* 
broke. 

—  By  hanging  himself,  the  rev. 
Henry  Baker,  for  fifty-two  years  rector 
of  Stevenage,  Herts.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  sir  William  Baker,  knight  and 
brother  to  William  Baker,  esq.  M.P. 
for  Hertfordshire  in  five  Parliaments. 
He  graduated  at  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 
B.A.  1780,  M.A.  1783. 

—  At  his  house  at  Iver,  near 
Uxbridge,  aged  76,  the  right  hon. 
James  Gambler,  baron  Gambier,  of 
Iver,  co.  Buckingham,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  and  G.C  B.  Lord  Gambier  was 
a  member  of  a  French  refugee  family, 
his  grandfather,  Nicholas,  having  mi¬ 
grated  from  Caen  to  this  country  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
His  uncle,  of  his  own  Christian  name, 
was  a  vice-admiral  in  the  royal  navy, 
and  was  father  of  sir  James  Gambier, 
F.R.S.  consul-general  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  His  aunt  Margaret  was  the 
wife  of  lord  Barham,  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1805-6.  His  "lordship 
was  born  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  Oct. 
13,  1756,  being  the  younger  son  of 
Samuel  Gambier,  esq.  then  lieut.-gov. 
of  the  Bahamas,  by  Deborah  Stiles,  of 
Bermuda.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early 
age;  and  in  1778  was  commander  of 
the  Thunder  Bomb,  in  which  he  was 
captured  by  the  French  fleet  under 
count  d’Estaing.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  Oct.  9  in  the 
same  year,  and  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Raleigh  32-  In  this  frigate 
he  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  French 
attempt  upon  Jersey,  Jan.  6,  1781,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
America ;  where,  at  the  reduction  of 
Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  he 
served  on  shore  with  the  brigade  of 
seamen  and  marines.  In  1781  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  General  Mifflin,  an  American 
ship  of  war,  mounting  twenty  guns. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793,  captain  Gambier  was 
appointed  to  the  Defence  74",  in  which 
he  took  an  active  share  in  the  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June  1794.  The  Defence 
was  on  that  memorable  da}'-  the  first 
vessel  that  cut  through  the  enemy’s 
line,  passing  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ships.  At  the  general  promotion 
which  followed  this  important  victory, 
captain  Gambier  was  nominated  a  col. 
of  Marines:  and,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1795,  he  was  atjvanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
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In  tiie  same  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  seat  among  the  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  retained  until 
Feb.  1801.  At  the  latter  period  (having 
attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in 
1799)  he  was  appointed  third  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Neptune  of  98 
guns.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Newfoundland  as  governor 
of  that  Island,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  squadron  employed  for  its  pro- 
tection.  In  May  1801,  he  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty 
board  ;  and  he  continued  there  during 
the  two  naval  administrations  of  visct. 
Melville  and  lord  Barham,  until  the 
change  of  ministry  that  took  place  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Feb.  1806. 
On  the  4th  of  April  1807  (having  be¬ 
come  full  admiral  in  1805)  he  was 
again  appointed  to  assist  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  naval  affairs,  under  lord  Mul- 
grave  ;  and  in  the  following  summer 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  sent  to  demand  possession  of 
the  Danish  navy,  a  measure  which,  in 
conjunction  with  lieut. -gen.  lord  Cath- 
cart,  he  successfully  accomplished.  For 
his  able  conduct  in  this  affair  admiral 
Gambier  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage, 
by  patent  dated  Nov.  9,  1807;  and  was 
offered  a  pension  of  2,000 l.  which  he 
declined.  In  the  month  of  May  1808, 
lord  Gambier  finally  retired  from  his 
seat  at  the  Admiralty,  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet.  During  his  seasons  of  office,  he 
had  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  the  situation,  fie 
compiled,  with  much  labour  and  close 
attention,  a  code  of  signals,  'which 
superseded  one  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
he  also  drew  up  general  instructions  for 
the  direction  of  officers  in  the  internal 
discipline  and  government  of  the 
King’s  ships,  in  the  place  of  some 
which  had  become  obsolete.  The 
Plantagenet  74,  a  finely  proportioned 
ship,  launched  at  Woolwich  in  1801, 
was  built  after  his  suggestions  ;  being 
without  a  poop,  she  passed  at  a  distance 
for  a  large  frigate.  Nothing  material 
occurred  in  the  Channel'  fleet  when 
under  his  lordship’s  command,  until 
the  month  of  April  1809,  when  a  de¬ 
tachment  attacked  a  French  squadron 
in  the  Aix  roads,  and  destroyed  la 
Ville  de  Varsovie  80,  Tonnerre  74, 
Aquilop  74,  and  Calcutta  56,  besides 


driving  several  others  on  shore.  A 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
practicability  of  destroying  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  enemy’s  squadron  was 
productive  of  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  commander-in-chief  and  lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  fire  ships ;  and  lord  Gambier,  in 
consequence,  requested  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  to  investigate  his  conduct.  A 
court  was  accordingly  assembled  at 
Portsmouth,  July  29,  1809,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  adjournments  until  Aug.  9, 
when  the  charge  of  u  neglect,  or  delay, ” 
was  pronounced  “  not  proved ;  ”  but 
that  his  conduct  had  been  ‘‘marked  by 
zeal,  judgment,  and  ability,  and  an 
anxious  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his 
majesty ’s  service,”  His  lordship  was 
consequently  “  most  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  ;”  and  received  in  addition  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Gambier  retained  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet  until  1811,  when 
he  was  required  to  resign  it  by  the 
expiration  of  the  three  years  to  which 
its  tenure  is  limited.  In  1814  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners 
for  concluding  a  peace  with  the  United 
States  of  America :  the  first  meeting 
for  which  took  place  at  Ghent  on  the 
8th  of  August ;  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  the  same  place  on  the  24th  ol 
Dec.  and  ratified  at  Washington,  Feb. 
17,  1815.  His  lordship  was  nominated 
a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  on  the  7th 
of  June  following.  At  the  accession 
of  his  present  majesty  he  was,  with  the 
late  adm.  Peere  Williams,  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Lord 
Gambier  was  characterized  by  feelings 
of  great  piety  and  benevolence.  Pie 
was  president  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Naval  Charitable,  Marine,  and  other 
Societies;  andalso  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
the  Asylum,  and  the  African  and  Be¬ 
nevolent  Institutions. 

20.  In  Devonshire-place,  aged  60, 
John  Baillie,  esq.  of  Leys,  Inverness- 
shire,  M.P.  for  the  Inverness  district 
of  burghs,  a  director  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  a  colonel  on  the  Bengal 
establishment.  Colonel  Baillie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  cadet  in  1790,  and  arrived  in 
India  in  Nov.  1791.  He  received  the 
commission  of  ensign  in  1793,  and  of 
lieutenant  in  1794.  In  1797  he  was 
employed  by  lord  Teignmouth  to  trans¬ 
late  from  the  Arabic  language  an  im¬ 
portant  work  on  the  Mahomedaa  law, 
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compiled  by  sir  William  Jones.  On 
the  first  formation  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  about  1800,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  and  of  the  Maho- 
medan  law,  in  that  institution.  Al¬ 
though  engaged  in  the  duties  of  this 
office,  captain  Baillie  offered  his  services 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  field,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
confederated  Mahratta  chieftains  in 
1803,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  army 
then  employed  in  the  siege  of  Agra. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
political  agent  in  Bundlecund.  His 
services  were  continued  in  the  capacity 
of  a  member  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  July  1804  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  Bundle¬ 
cund  ;  and  he  continued  engaged  on 
this  important  service  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1807.  In  July  1807,  captain 
Baillie  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
resident  at  Lucknow,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  end  of  1815.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
Bengal  army  in  181 1,  and  lieut.-col.  in 
1815.  After  returning  to  England,  he 
was,  in  1820,  elected  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Hedon,  for  which  he 
sat  during  two  Parliaments  until  the 
dissolution  of  1830.  In  that  year  he 
was  returned  for  the  burghs  of  In¬ 
verness,  &c.,  and  re-chosen  in  1831  and 
1832.  He  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  East-India  Company  May  28, 
1823. 

21.  In  Wimpole- street,  Cavendish- 
square,  in  his  67th  year,  the  right  hon. 
sir  Christopher  .Robinson,  1).  C.  I,, 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Christopher 
Robinson,  I). I).  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  rector  of  Albury,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  of  Wit  ham,  Berks.  l)r. 
Robinson  was  a  member  of  the  same 
college,  where  he  graduated  M.A. 
1789,  D.C.L.  1796.  He  was  appointed 
king’s  advocate,  and  knighted  Feb.  6, 
1805  ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  and  as  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  admiralty  court, 
he  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  prize 
causes  and  captures  of  the  time.  He 
afterwards  obtained,  in  succession,  the 
offices  of  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
London,  judge  of  the  consistory  court, 
and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty/  each  on  the  resignation  of 
lord  Stowell;  and  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  last  office  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  and  ability  until 


within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He 
published,  “  A  Report  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
on  the  Swedish  Convoy,  pronounced 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  June  11,  1799.” 

“  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  de¬ 
termined  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty,  6  vols.  8vo.  1799-1808.”  “A 
translation  of  the  chapters  273  and 
287  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  re¬ 
lating  to  Prize  Law,  1800.’'  “Col¬ 
lectanea  Maritima,  being  a  collection 
of  public  instruments  tending  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  and  practice  of  Prize 
Law,  1801.” 

22.  In  Portman-street,  the  right 
hon.  Anne  dowager  lady  Somers. 

23.  At  Lynton  Cottage,  William 
Ayshford  Sandford,  esq.  of  Nynehead- 
court,  Somersetshire,  and  father  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Ayshford  Sandford,  esq.  M.P. 
for  West  Somerset. 

24.  At  his  office  in  High-  street, 
Wapping,  aged  70,  Thomas  Richbell, 
esq.  a  post-captain  R.N.  resident  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  Thames  Police-office. 

— -  At  Wycombe  Lodge,  Kensington, 
the  right  hon.  the  marchioness  dowager 
of  Lansdowne. 

25.  At  Twickenham,  aged  77,  Anne, 
widow  of  John  Hickman  Barrett,  esq. 
and  niece  to  the  celebrated  John 
Wilkes,  esq. 

—  In  New-street,  Spring-gardens, 
aged  40,  the  hon.  Anne  Jane,  wife  of 
Edmund  Pollexfen  Bastard,  esq.  of 
Ivitley,  Devon,  and  sister  to  lord 
Rodney. 

27.  In  London,  in  his  72nd  year, 
lieut.-col.  George  Wilton,  of  the  hon. 
East-India  Company’s  service  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Hernsheim,  near 
Worms,  in  his  60th  year,  the  duke  of 
Dalberg.  Of  a  most  illustrious  German 
family,  he  became  a  subject  of  France, 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  French  empire.  Pub¬ 
lic  functions  of  the  highest  fimport- 
ance  were  confided  to  him  in  his  new 
country,  where  he  became  peer  of 
France,  and  ambassador  successively 
to  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna. 

—  At  Helston-house,  near  Mon¬ 
mouth,  aged  74,  general  sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  bart,  G.C.B.,  colonel  of 
the  9th  foot,  and  governor  of  Ceylon. 
On  the  duke  of  York’s  becoming  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  Feb.  1795,  his  royal 
highness  appointed  lieut.-col.  Brown¬ 
rigg  to  be  his  military  secretary.  He 
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accompanied  the  duke  of  York  to  Hol¬ 
land  in  1799;  and  continued  secretary 
to  his  royal  highness  until  March  1803, 
when  he  was  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  forces.  In  July  1809, 
as  quartermaster-general,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  and  the  operations  in  South  Beve- 
land.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon;  and,  in  Feb.  1815, 
sir  Bobert  Brownrigg  successfully  in¬ 
vaded  and  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Kandy,  (situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,)  which  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  annexed  to  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Bobert  Brown¬ 
rigg  was  created  a  baronet,  by  patent 
dated  March  9,  1816 ;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  governor  of  Ceylon  until  the 
year  1820.  He  arrived  at  the  full  rank 
of  general  in  1819. 

29.  Aged  65,  Thomas  Purton,  esq. 
Surgeon  of  Alcester.  He  was  the 
author  of  u  A  Botanical  Description 
of  British  Plants  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  particularly  near  Alcester/’ 
in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  an  Appendix,  also 
in  2  vols.  8vo. 

—  At  his  house  in  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  aged  76,  William  Bab- 
ington,  M.D.  Dr.  Babington  was 
formerly  Apothecary,  and  afterwards 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  medicine 
and  chemistry,  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  His 
publications  were  not  numerous ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  u  A  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  Minerals,  founded  on  the  joint  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  chemical,  physical, 
and  external  characters,”  4to.  1795; 
“  A  New  System  of  Mineralogy,  in 
the  form  of  a  catalogue,  after  the 
manner  of  Baron  Born’s  catalogue  of 
the  fossils  of  M.  de  Baab,”  4to.  1799  ; 
and  some  contributions  to  “  Nichol¬ 
son’s  Journal,”  and  the  “  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions.’’ 

Lately.  In  his  71st  year,  Thomas 
Pemberton,  esq.  Barrister-at-law,  of 
Millichope-hall,  co.  Salop,  and  Bel¬ 
mont,  Shrewsbury.  In  1811,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  An  Attempt  to  estimate  the 
Increase  of  the  number  of  Poor  during 
the  interval  of  1785  and  1803,  and  the 
causes  of  it;  with  some  observations  on 
the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.” 

— ■  At  Brighton,  aged  57,  the  right 
hon.  Andalusia  countess  of  Carnwath. 

—  In  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  aged 
76,  the  right  hon.  Francis  Hervey  de 
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Montmorency,  third  viscount  Mount- 
morres,  and  baron  Mountmorres,  of 
Castlemorres,  co.  Kilkenny,  and  tenth 
baronet  of  Knockagh,  co.  Tipperary. 

—  At  Corry’s  Mountain,  co.  Fer¬ 
managh,  aged  107,  Patrick  Sharkey, 
leaving  a  widow,  a  hale  woman,  in  her 
100th  year. 

MAY. 

1.  In  his  62nd  year,  Bobt.  Middle- 
ton  Atty,  of  Ingon  Grange,  esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  in  1824,  aDe^ 
puty  Lieutenant,  and  for  many  years 
an  upright  and  active  magistrate. 

4.  In  Begent-street,  Mrs.  Dickons, 
the  once  celebrated  singer.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  when  Miss  Poole, 
in  1793,  as  Ophelia,  at  Co  vent-garden 
Theatre,  and  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1818. 

—  At  Dublin,  John  Power  White, 
esq.  killed  in  a  duel  by  John  Peter 
W eldon ,  esq. ;  Christopher  Bodkin,  esq. 
and  the  hon.  Edward  Butler  were  pre¬ 
sent,  acting  as  seconds. 

7.  At  Devonport,  Lieut, -gen.  Wat- 
kin  Tench. 

8.  In  Bolton-street,  aged  43,  Sir 
George  Fras.  Hampson,  bart.,  of  Tap- 
low,  Bucks,  barrister-at-law. 

— -  In  her  80th  year,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  sir  Philip  Hales,  the  fifth  and 
last  baronet  of  Beaksbourne  in  Kent. 

—  At  Bath,  in  her  754h  year,  the 
right  hon.  Priscilla  Viscountess  Lake, 
sister  to  the  late  earl  Whitworth,  K.E. 
and  aunt  to  lieut.-gen.  lord  Aylmer 
K.C.B. 

—  At  Bath,  Henry  Montresor,  esq. 
a  captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  C.B. 

9.  In  her  83d  year,  Mary,  widow  of 
sir  John  Farnaby,  bart.  of  Wickham- 
court.  She  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Samuel  Lennard,  esq.  and 
granddaughter  of  sir  Samuel  Lennard, 
of  Wickham-court,  bail.;  and  was  left 
a  widow  in  1802,  having  had  issue,  the 
rev.  sir  Charles-Francis  F'arnaby,  the 
present  baronet,  three  other  sons  (al 
now  deceased),  and  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Aberdare,  S.  Wales,  aged  68, 
the  rev.  T.  Evans,  the  first  Welsl 
Unitarian  preacher,  and  founder  of 
most  congregations  of  that  sect  ii 
South  Wal  ies.  He  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  occupation  of  flannel  weaver 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  deatl. 
In  former  years  he  had  been  in  corre¬ 
spondence  "with  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr, 
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Price,  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Jebb, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  T.  Payne,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity.  Being  tried  and  convicted 
for  having  sung  the  Marseillois  Hymn, 
he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Hardinge 
to  two  years’  imprisonment  in  Carmar¬ 
then  jail. 

11.  At  Bath,  aged  75,  sir  Lewis 
Versturme,  knt.  of  the  Guelphic  Or¬ 
der,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the 
Belgic  Lion,  Inspector-gen.  of  hos¬ 
pitals. 

12.  In  New  Burlington-street,  Lady 
Harriet  Ludlow,  sister  to  earl  Ludlow. 

14.  At  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  75,  sir 
John  Evelyn,  hart. 

14.  At  the  College  of  Arms,  aged 
47,  James  Bock,  esq.,  Dublin  Herald, 
and  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 
The  former  situation  he  had  held  for 
some  years ;  to  the  latter  he  had  been 
appointed  only  on  the  recent  death  of 
Francis  Townsend,  esq. 

—  In  Chatham-place,  Blackfriars, 
in  his  57th  year,  Thomas  Curson  Han¬ 
sard,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Luke  Hansard,  esq.  printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  having 
been  brought  up  to  the  same  business, 
was  for  some  years  in  partnership  with 
his  father.  In  1805  he  removed  to 
Peterborough-court,  Fleet-str.,  where 
he  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr. 
Rickaby ;  and,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  lease  in  1823,  he  removed  his  estab¬ 
lishment  to  a  more  central  part  of  the 
City,  as  more  convenient  to  his  patrons, 
the  wholesale  booksellers,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  anv  possible  collision  with  the 
interest  of  his  father  and  younger  bro¬ 
thers,  the  printers  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  purchased  the  free¬ 
hold  of  a  house  in  Paternoster-row,  he 
fitted  it  up  for  business,  according  to 
his  idea  and  experience  of  what  a 
Printing-office  ought  to  be,  as  tar  as 
the  site  of  ground  allowed,  and  named 
it  the  “  Paternoster- Row  Press.” 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  was  a  very  inge- 
iiou3  practical  printer,  and  was  tho¬ 
roughly  versed  in  every  branch  of  his 
business ;  as  was  evinced  bv  his  pub¬ 
lication  of  “  Typographia:  or  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
tie  Art  of  Printing;  with  practical 
drections  for  conducting  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  an  office ;  with  a  description 
o i  Stereotype  and  Lithography.”  In 
this  work  is  a  wood-cut  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bar, sard.  He  was  at  one  period  one 


of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
London.  He  was  twice  married;  and 
has  left  a  son,  Thomas,  and  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

15.  At  his  house  adjoining  the  thea¬ 
tre  on  Richmond-green,  aged  45,  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean,  the  most  accomplished 
actor  of  the  present  century.  Kean 
was  born  Nov.  4,  1787,  in  Castle- 
street,  Leieester-square.  His  father, 
Aaron  Kean,  was  a  tailor,  and  brother 
to  Moses  Kean,  the  celebrated  ven¬ 
triloquist;  his  mother  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ot  George  Saville  Carey,  a  lyrist  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  cradled  by 
chance,  and  so  neglected  in  nursing,  that 
his  deformity  at  four  years  of  age  dis¬ 
qualified  him  for  posturing  feats  on  the 
Drury  Lane  stage  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  timely  application  of  bracing-irons, 
that  his  limbs  ever  resumed  anything 
like  symmetry.  His  first  appearance 
on  any  stage  was  on  the  head  of  the 
elephant  in  Blue  Beard.  At  five  years 
old  he  re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  in 
John  Kemble’s  goblin  corps  in  Mac¬ 
beth.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  school 
in  Orange-court,  whence  he  ran  away, 
and  Went  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  ves¬ 
sel  bound  for  Madeira ;  he  there  fell 
sick,  and  was  brought  back  pennyless  to 
his  native  shore.  During  his  absence, 
his  father  had  died,  and  his  mother  was 
not  to  be  found ;  but  his  uncle  Moses, 
and  Miss  Tidswell,  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  supported  and  instructed  him ; 
— from  the  former  he  learned  ventri¬ 
loquism  and  mimicry — his  skill  in 
which,  in  later  life,  amused  Lord 
Byron  as  greatly  as  his  best  acting. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
young  wight  joined  Saunders’s  vault¬ 
ing-troop.  He  continued  an  unruly 
wayward  boy  till  the  age  of  14,  when 
he  joined  a  small  company.  Kean 
played  at  Birmingham  with  moderate 
success;  but  at  Edinburgh  triumph- 
antlv,  for  twelve  successive  nights, 
asplamlet.  This  fame  was  but  ephe¬ 
meral ;  for,  until  1812,  he  played  all 
the  varieties  enumerated  by  Polonius. 
His  talents  were  almost  universal ;  hut 
he  never  succeeded  in  light  comedy. 
Airs.  Jordan  pronounced  him  the  worst 
Don  Felix  she  ever  played  with. 
The  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  duly  appreciate  and  foster  Kean’s 
talents,  belongs  to  the  late  Air.  Nation, 
of  Exeter — a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  theatrical  taste,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  During  the 
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Exeter  seasons  of  1810-11  and  1811-12, 
Mr.  Nation  exerted  every  nerve  to 
promote  Kean’s  interests.  At  last, 
knowing  the  intimacy  of  Dr.  Drury 
with  Mr.  Grenfell,  then  one  of  the 
committee  of  Drury  Lane,  and  his 
appreciation  of  theatrical  merit,  and 
being  himself  upon  friendly  terms  with 
him,  he  requested  him  to  visit  his 
house  and  the  theatre,  to  see  Kean’s  per¬ 
formances.  Dr.  D.  accepted  the  invit¬ 
ation,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with 
Kean’s  talents,  that  he  immediately 
interested  himself  in  his  cause ;  and, 
from  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Grenfell, 
was  ultimately  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  him  before  a  London  audience. 
Whilst  the  Exeter  company  was  at 
Weymouth,  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
young  Betty  came  there  as  a  star. 
Kean  would  not  play  second  parts  to 
him.  After  quitting  Weymouth,  the 
company  proceeded  to  Guernsey.  Kean 
was  advertised  there  for  harlequin ; 
when  night  came,  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  Kean  never  could  endure 
the  character  of  Harlequin.  He  often 
said,  “  I  never  feel  degraded  but 
when  I  have  that  motley  jacket  on 
my  back.”  He  was  missing  for  two 
days ;  and  then  discovered  in  a  pot¬ 
house,  muttering  to  himself,  “  He 
would  not  play  Harlequin — he  would 
be  d—-d  if  he  would !”  This  contumacy 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Guernsey 
gentlemen,  and  his  benefit  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  badly  attended ;  and  when 
the  company  left  the  island,  he  was 
unable  to  clear  the  demands  against 
him,  and  was,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  left  in  pawn.  After  some  time, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  came  to 
Teignmouth,  wdiere  he  got  up  a  con¬ 
cert  at  a  small  public-house,  at  six¬ 
pence  per  head,  to  carry  him  on  to 
Exeter.  He  then  produced  a  concert 
at  one  shilling  per  head,  to  carry  him 
on  to  Barnstaple,  where  he  had  an 
engagement  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kean,  at  thirty  shillings  per  week. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  his  eldest 
child,  Howard*,  sickened,  and  was  left 

*  The  name  of  this  child  encouraged 
the  report  that  Kean  was  a  natural  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  During  his 
adverse  days,  he  certainly  himself  fos¬ 
tered  that  deceit ;  as  well  as  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  a 
scholar  at  Eton.  After  he  became  a 


at  Exeter  in  the  care  of  a  dress-maker, 
with  whom  the  Keans  had  previously 
lodged,  and  who  tended  him  to  his 
dving  hour.  Kean  was  dotingly  fond 
of  this  child,  who  exhibited  strong 
marks  of  early  talent.  Of  the  first 
100/.  he  received  after  his  successful 
debut ,  by  much  the  greater  portion 
was  sent  to  Exeter  to  a  confiden¬ 
tial  friend  to  be  laid  out  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  dress-maker.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Exeter  to  Barnstaple, 
and  thence  with  the  company  to  Dor¬ 
chester.  It  was  now  the  autumn  of 
1813.  In  consequence  of  Dr.  Drury’s 
earnest  recommendation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Drury  Lane  at  last  re¬ 
solved  upon  sending  Arnold,  then  the 
manager,  incog,  to  Dorchester.  Ar¬ 
nold  saw  him  perform  on  Dvo  succes¬ 
sive  nights — the  performances  were 
The  Mountaineers  and  Alexander  the 
Great — to  audiences  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons*  After  the  second  per¬ 
formance,  Arnold  introduced  himself 
to  Kean  behind  the  scenes,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  breakfast  with  him  the 
next  day.  Kean  went  home  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  “  I  have  ruined  my¬ 
self  for  ever,”  said  he  to  his  wife. 
“  Arnold  has  been  in  the  house  these 
two  nights.  I  have  been  playing  care¬ 
lessly  and  gagging ;  for  who  can  play  to 
such  houses  ?”  His  wife’s  judicious  re¬ 
ply  was,  “  It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  you 
were  ignorant  of  his  presence,  or  you 
would  certainly  have  over-acted  your 
part.”  After  a  sleepless  night,  Kean 
met  Arnold.  The  conference  was  very 
short.  Arnold’s  address  was  nearly  as 
follows :  “  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Kean, 
you  must  succeed  upon  the  London 
boards;  but  you  know  the  caprice  of 
the  public.  I  make,  therefore,  two 
propositions.  I  will  either  now  engage 
you,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  for 
three  seasons,  at  eight  guineas  the  first 
season,  ten  the  second,  and  twelve  the 
third ;  or  I  will  pay  your  expenses  to 
and  in  London  until  you  can  come  out, 
and  leave  you  to  make  your  terms 
afterwards  with  the  Committee  if  you 
succeed,  or  pay  your  expenses  back  to 


great  man,  he  addressed  a  very  ex¬ 
plicit  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
(who  had  written  to  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,)  apologising  for  his  acquiescence 
in  these  reports,  and  disavowing  them 
altogether. 
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Dorchester  if  you  fail.”  Kean,  to 
■whom  eight  guineas  per  week  was 
wealth  untold,  closed  with  the  first 
proposition.  The  agreement  was  not 
ratified  until  after  his  successful  debut. 
It  was  then  tendered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  his  signature.  He  signed 
it  without  hesitation;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  immediately  consigned  it  to 
the  flames,  and  presented  him  with 
another  engagement  at  a  first-rate  sa¬ 
lary.  He  selected  Shylock  for  his  first 
appearance,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Na¬ 
tion,  for  the  merits  of  his  Richard  were 
then  unknown;  indeed  he  had  few  op¬ 
portunities  of  appearing  in  Shakspeare 
in  the  country.  He  came  out  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  26th  of  January,  1814. 
The  pit  was  not  more  than  two-thirds 
full ;  but  the  overflow  from  Covent 
Garden,  where  a  new  and  popular 
opera  was  performing,  soon  filled  the 
House  respectably.  The  first  scene 
went  off  flatly ;  but  he  made  a  great 
impression  in  the  scene  with  Tubal,  in 
the  third  act;  and  his  triumph  was 
complete  in  the  trial  scene.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  him  with  fifty  gui¬ 
neas  after  his  performance  of  Shylock, 
and  one  hundred  after  that  of  Richard. 
Lord  Essex  gave  him  a  very  handsome 
sword ;  and  his  society  was  eagerly 
courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
During  his  first  season  he  used  to  play 
Othello  and  Iago  alternately.  The 
receipts  of  his  benefit  amounted  to 
1150A  Kean  had  the  virtues  with 
the  faults  of  genius.  He  was  gener¬ 
ous  and  grateful,  and  never  forgot 
his  early  friends.  Mr.  Nathan  had 
presented  him  with  a  pair  of  old 
fashioned  stone  knee-buckles,  whilst 
he  belonged  to  the  Exeter  com¬ 
pany.  When  he  afterwards  came  to 
Exeter  as  a  star,  and  was  dressed  for 
Richard,  he  pointed  to  one  of  these 
buckles  on  his  left  wrist.  Mr.  Nation 
observed,  “  Why,  surely,  Kean,  you 
do  not  wear  these  old  things  now  ?” 
“  I  never  have  played  Richard  with¬ 
out  this  buckle,  sir;  and  I  never 
will.  I  value  these  buckles  more  than 
all  the  gifts  I  now  receive.  They 
were  given  me  when  I  needed  them.” 
From  this  period,  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death,  a  period  of  nine¬ 
teen  years,  Kean  continued  to  perform 
in  London  and  the  chief  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  extraordinary, 
if  not  always  with  equal,  success.  Fame 


and  money  were  showered  upon  him 
unsparingly ;  till  his  faculties  and 
health  were  destroyed  by  habits  of 
drunkenness.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  he  staid  from  Oct. 
1820  to  June  1821,  his  success  was 
equal  to  that  in  his  native  country. 
In  person,  Mr.  Kean  was  scarcely  of 
the  middle  height,  and  was  accordingly 
deficient  in  the  dignity  of  deportment 
requisite  for  some  characters.  His  fea¬ 
tures,  though  not  sufficiently  regular 
to  be  termed  handsome,  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  almost  illimitable  expression  ; 
his  eyes,  as  it  were,  played  with  the 
passions  in  the  very  spirit  of  mas¬ 
tery;  his  voice,  in  the  undertones, 
boomed  with  melancholy  music,  and 
in  sudden  transitions  abounded  with 
fine,  meteor-like  effect;  and,  al¬ 
though,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  not 
of  dignified  stature,  he  walked  the 
stage  with  ease  and  self-possession. 
He  originally  possessed  an  excellent 
constitution,  which,  had  it  not  been 
impaired  by  excesses,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  enabled  him  to  prop 
the  drama  in  its  decadence,  for  years 
to  come.  About  the  year  1808  he 
married  Miss  Chambers ;  she  and  her 
sister  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
dancers  at  the  Cheltenham  theatre. 
She  was  a  warm-hearted  and  affection¬ 
ate  woman,  devotedly  attached  to  her 
husband.  They  had  two  sons,  Howard 
before  mentioned;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kean. 

18.  At  Exeter,  from  a  wound  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  duel  fought  on  the  10th  of 
Mav  with  sir  John  Jeffcott,  the  re- 
cently  appointed  Judge  of  Sierra  Leone, 
aged  36,  Peter  Hennis,  esq.  M.D.  [See 
Chronicle,  p.  105.]  The  cause  of  of¬ 
fence  was  a  rumour  that  the  deceased  had 
aspersed  sir  John  Jeffcott’s  character. 

20.  In  Upper  Grosvenor- street,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  dowager  lady 
Rich. 

21.  At  his  seat,  near  Honiton,  Harry 
Baines  Lott,  esq.  M.  P.  for  that  bo¬ 
rough  in  the  last  parliament. 

22.  In  Grosvenor-square,  aged  42, 
the  right  hon.  Thomas  Eyre-Radclifle 
Livingstone,  sixth  earl  of  New¬ 
burgh,  viscount  of  Kinnaird,  and 
baron  Livingston,  of  Flacraig,  and 
viscount  of  Newburgh,  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland. 

23.  At  his  residence,  Highfield- 
house,  Southampton,  aged  66,  sir  Ed- 
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ward  James  Foote,  K.C.B.  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  red.  In  1799,  capt.  Foote, 
in  the  Sea-horse,  took  charge  of  the 
blockade  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  by  order 
of  lord  Nelson.  Whilst  employed  on 
this  service,  he  concurred  with  Cardinal 
Buffo,  the  Sicilian  minister,  in  signing 
a  treaty  with  the  insurgents ;  but  which 
lord  Nelson  thought  proper  to  annul, 
on  the  ground  that  “  Captain  Foote  had 
been  deceived  by  Cardinal  Buffo.” 
These  transactions  gave  rise  to  various 
accounts,  and  various  reflections  upon 
the  parties  concerned. 

24.  At  Paris,  M.  Montfort,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  antiquaries  in 
France. 

27.  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Kemp- 
town,  aged  15,  the  hon.  Win. -Henry 
Deveson  Gower,  son  of  lord  Granville. 
He  had  for  years  laboured  under  the 
debilitating  effects  of  a  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion,  and  as  his  servant  was  carrying 
him  down  stairs,  the  man  stumbled 
and  "elk  A  jury  sat  on  the  body,  and 
returned  a  verdict,  44  Died  of  paralysis, 
accelerated  by  an  accidental  fall  on  the 
23rd  of  May.” 

Lately .  Mrs.  Mason,  wife  of  Mr. 
Mason,  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  and 
sister  of  the  late  celebrated  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons. 

—  At  Tournay,  the  celebrated  French 
painter,  Hennequin,  who  made  himself 
conspicuous  during  the  first  French 
revolution. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Air.  JamesCham- 
bers,  bookseller,  one  of  the  publishers 
of  Chambers’s  Journal. 

—  Forbes  Hunter  Blair,  esq.  late  can¬ 
didate  for  the  representation  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

—  At  Daviot  House,  near  Inverness, 
aged  77,  the  hon.  Angus  Mackintosh, 
25th  Chief  of  the  Ilk,  and  20th  Chief 
and  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan.  He  had 
been  nearly  fifty  years  a  resident  in 
Upper  Canada,  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

— -  At  Taunton,  aged  71,  captain 

Bobt.  Poole.  He  crossed  the  Equator 

to  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  twentv- 

•/ 

two  times ;  passed  Cape  Horn  seven¬ 
teen  times ;  and  sailed  once  round  the 
globe. 

— William  Morgan,  esq.  F.B.S.,  late 
actuary  to  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Societ}'.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  native  of 
Wrales,  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Price,  He  was  originally 

Vox,.  LXXV. 


educated  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
but  his  uncle  having  observed  his 
strength  of  mind  and  peculiar  facility 
and  power,  in  the  acquirement  of  ma¬ 
thematical  and  philosophical  know¬ 
ledge,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  that 
intention,  and  procured  for  him  the 
situation  of  Actuary  to  the  Equitable 
Society.  Air.  Morgan  was  engaged 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  space  of  upwards  of 
56  years,  and  lived  to  see  it  rise  from 
the  possession  of  a  capital  of  only 
a  few  thousands  into  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  importance.  Air. 
Morgan’s  mathematical  and  scientific 
attainments  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  he  contributed  many  original  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  to  other  scientific  publications, 
The  titles  of  his  publications  were  as 
follow:  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities 
and  Assurances  of  Dives,  1779  ;  Exa¬ 
mination  of  Dr.  Crawford’s  Theory  of 
Heat  and  Combustion,  1781  ;  a  Re- 
view  of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Price,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Finances  of  this 
Kingdom,  1792,  2d  edit.  1795;  Facts 
addressed  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain,  respect¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  the  War,  and  the 
state  of  the  National  Debt,  1796;  Ad¬ 
ditional  Facts  on  the  same  subjects, 
1796;  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  present  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  the  Public  Finances  and  of 
Public  Credit,  1797;  a  Comparative 
View  of  the  Public  Finances  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  late  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1801,  2d  edit.  1803  ;  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Reversionary  Payments, 
by  Dr.  Price,  newly  arranged  and  en¬ 
larged,  1803,  and  many  subsequent 
editions;  Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  B. 
Price,  1815. 

JUNE. 

9.  At  Barnstaple,  aged  82,  John 
Wickey,  esq.  admiral  of  the  red. 

10.  At  Limerick,  aged  26,  Lieut, 
the  hon.  Robert-Henry  Clifford,  83d 
regt.  fifth  brother  of  lord  Clifford. 

11.  At  Whitby,  aged  104,  Air.  Phi¬ 
lip  Dawson,  leaving  three  surviving 
children  (out  of  seven),  seventeen 
grandchildren,  and  forty-six  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

14.  At  his  seat,  Smedmore  House, 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbock,  aged  73,  the 

rev.  John  CkyelL  rector  of  Church- 

Q 
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Knowle,  Dorsetshire,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  magistrates  for  that  county. 

1Y.  I11  the  poor  house.  Maury  county. 
Tennessee,  Abraham  Bogard,  being 
1  IS  years  and  four  days  old,  a  native 
ot  Delaware.  He  never  drank  spirits, 
nor  took  medicine.  He  retained  his 
hearing,  seeing,  and  memory  to  the 
last. 

—  In  Conduit-st.  Maria,  widow  of 
the  right  hon.  sir  John  Anstruther, 
chief  justice  of  Bengal. 

15.  At  Plymouth,  aged  42,  the  lion. 
Thomas  Roper  Curzon,  commander 
II. N.  2d  son  of  lord  Teynham. 

—  In  Weymouth-st.  aged  83,  lieut.- 
gen.  sir  Thomas  Bowser,  K.C.B.  of 
the  E.  I.  Co.’s  service. 

16.  At  Heavitree,  aged  46,  Martin 
Haffner,  esq.  many  years  Chief  Civil 
Engineer  at  Sierra  Leone. 

17.  In  Curzon- st.  aged  71,  the  hon. 
Elizabeth-Barbara,  wife  of  sir  Henry 
Halford,  hart,  physician  to  his  majesty. 
Her  ladyship  was  3d.  dau.  of  John 
lltli  Lord  St.  John  of  Bietsoe,  by 
Susannah-Louisa,  dau.  of  Peter  Si- 
mond,  esq.  and  was  married  to  sir 
Henry,  March  31,  1795. 

19.  At  Bath,  aged  37,  the  hon.  Au¬ 
gusta  Julia,  wife  of  T.  G.  Babington, 
esq.  and  sister  to  lord  Barham. 

22.  At  High  Leigh,  Cheshire,  aged 
84,  Eger  ton  Leigh,  esq.  of  the  West 
Hill,  in  High  Leigh,  and  Twemlow. 

23.  In  Bryanston-sq.  the  right  hon. 
Julia  Viscountess  Dudley  and  Ward. 

24.  At  Ballvmaine,  co.  Dublin,  aged 
103,  John  Doyle,  known  by  the  name 
of  u  Silly  Jack;”  the  man  who,  if  re¬ 
port  be  true,  betrayed  the  unfortunate 
Robert  Emmett. 

25  At  Acton,  Yorkshire,  aged  70, 
sir  Edmund  Mark  Winn,  bt. 

—  At  Sussex-place,  Regent’s-park, 
Anne,  dau  of  the  late  sir  Walter  Scott. 
She  was  carried  off  by  brain  fever,  after 
an  illness  of  ten  days  ;  she  had  never 
rallied  after  her  father’s  death. 

27.  In  Green-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  the 
right  hon.  Jane-Maria  Viscountess 

V) 

Hampden. 

—  On  his  passage  to  Gottenburgh, 
aged  35,  baron  Ralamb.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  this  country,  and  frequently  Chargd 
d’Affa  ires  from  Sweden. 

29.  I n  Russell  place,  aged  83,  Wy mi- 
ham  Kriatchbuil,  esq.  cousin  and  uncle 
by  marriage  to  sir  Edward  Knatch- 
hull,  barf 


30.  Aged  63,  at  Honnington,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  widow 
of  I.  W.  Bloomfield.  She  had  resided 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  cottage 
wherein  the  author  of  “  The  Farmer’s 
Bov”  was  born,  and  has  left  six  sons 
and  two  daughters 

—  By  suicide,  in  Greenwich-park, 
Thos.  Corfield,  esq.  of  Park-st.  Gros- 
venor-square,  surveyor  and  architect. 

—  At  Taplow,  Buckinghamshire, 
Col.  Marmaduke  Williamson  Browne, 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Companv’s  ar- 
tillery  on  their  Bengal  establishment. 

Lately.  At  Hartford,  aged  90,  Thos. 
Caldecott,  esq.  Bencher  of'  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1770;  and  was 
for  many  years  an  eminent  counsel  on 
the  Oxford  circuit.  He  published  in 
twro  volumes  4to.  Reports  oY  Cases  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace,  from  1776  to  1785; 
forming  a  continuation  of  sir  James 
Burrow’s  Reports. 

—  At  Anderlecht,  near  Brussels, 
aged  76,  lady  Henrietta,  widow"  of  sir 
John  Berney,  bart.  late  of  Kirby 
Bedon,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Abergavenny. 

—  Anne,  wife  of  Thos.  Potter  Alac- 
queen,  esq.  late  M.  P.  for  Bedfordshire, 
and  sister  to  sir  Jacob  Astlev,  bart. 
M.  P.  of  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk. 

—  At  Woolwich,  aged  18,  Norman, 
son  of  colonel  Bull ;  a  cadet  of  the  Royal 
College.  He  was  lying  upon  the  grass, 
when  he  wras  suddenly  struck  bv  a  shell 
(which  flew  more  than  100  yards  be¬ 
yond  the  mark,  and  in  a  perverted  di¬ 
rection,  from  having  met  with  some 
obstacle),  and  died  six  hours  after. 

—  At  Shrewsbury,  aged  27,  Air.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bateman,  engraver.  He  was  a 
native  of  Chester,  and  possessed  some 
abilities  as  a  draughtsman  and  en¬ 
graver.  He  has  published  many  views 
of  ancient  buildings  his  native  city, 
which  are  etched  with  much  spirit ;  A 
Guide  through  Chester ;  Hollar’s  Alap 
of  that  City,  and  several  Viewrs  in 
North  Wales  ;  Eaton  Hall,  &c.  &c. 

—  At  Beaumaris,  aged  106,  Mrs.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Henry,  called  a  the  Mother  of 
Beaumaris,”  She  was  niece  to  Admi¬ 
ral  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  107. 

—  At  Llansamlet.  aged  105,  Anne 
David,  widow  of  a  collier. 

—  Aged  101,  Mary  Shankland,  for¬ 
merly  of  Llansagumen;  leaving  one 
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son,  seven  grandchildren,  and  thirty- 
one  great-grandchildren. 

—  At  Creslow,  near  Aylesbury,  aged 
84,  J.  Westear,  esq.  To  this  gentle¬ 
man  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the 

celebrity  which  the  Herefordshire  cat- 
%! 

tie  have  attained  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom. 

—  In  Gorey,  Ireland,  Mrs.  Hart, 
late  of  Kilkenny,  aged  110.  She  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  until  her  last  mo¬ 
ments. 

— At  Hull,  aged  80,  Neville  King, 
esq.  of  Ashbv- house,  I  Lincolnshire,  col. 
of  the  3rd  Lincoln  militia. 

— -  At  St.  Alban’s-place,  Regent-st., 
aged  .54,  lieut.  col.  Adam  Peebles,  late 
of  the  9th  regiment  of  foot. 

—  Charles  Walmesley,  esq  of  West  - 
wood-house.  He  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic 
family  of  that  name,  and  great  nephew 
to  bishop  Charles  Walmesley,  who  was 
for  40  years  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
Western  district  and  died  in  1797. 

JULY. 

6.  At  Sutton  Benger,  Wilts,  major- 
general  George  Bowness,  of  the  East- 
India  Company’s  Madras  establish¬ 
ment. 

—  In  Pall-Mall,  Charles  Julius 
Kerr,  esq.  post-captain,  It.N. 

8.  At  Wimbledon,  in  his  83rd  year, 
sir  William  Beaumaris  Bush,  knt. 

9.  At  the  chateau  of  Aladon,  near 
Blois,  aged  89,  count  O’Connell,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  most  rev.  Robert 
Laffan,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Cashel. 

10.  Died  of  a  sudden  apoplectic  fit, 
Other  Archer  Windsor,  earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  baron  Windsor.  He  was 
born  in  July,  1789.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  demise  of  his  father, 
the  fifth  earl,  before  he  was  ten.  He 
married,  in  August, T  1 81 1 ,  lady  Alary 
Sackville,  eldest  daughter  of  the  third 
duke  of  Dorset,  who  survives  his  lord- 
ship.  They  had  no  children.  The 
noble  deceased’s  two  sisters,  by  the 
late  earl  and  his  wife,  the  present 
countess  of  Amherst,  are  married — • 
lady  Alaria  to  the  marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  and  the  other  to  the  hon.  Robert 

Henrv  Clive. 

* 

—  George  James  Welbore  Agar 


Ellis,  baron  Dover,  of  Dover,  county 
of  Kent,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Aluseum  and  of  the  National 
Gallery,  F.  R,  S.  and  E.S.A.  ;  was 
born  January  14,  1797:  and  married, 
Alarch  7,  "  1822,  lady  Georgiana 
Howard,  second  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  and  niece  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  count¬ 
ess  Granville.  His  lordship  was  the 
only  son  of  the  present  viscount  Clif- 
den,  by  lady  Caroline  Spencer,  sister 
to  the  duke  of  Afarlborough.  At  the 
general  election  in  1818,  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  the  borough  of  Heytesbury ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  21,  took  his  seat 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  His  lord- 
ship  was  a  steady  political  adherent  of 
the  present  administration  ;  and,  on 
the  change  of  government  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1830,  he  was  selected  by  earl 
Grey  to  succeed  viscount  Lowther  as 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  This  office  he  resigned 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  account 
of  his  delicate  health,  and  he  did 
not  subsequently  accept  any  other  ap¬ 
pointment  under  the  crown.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  his  lordship  was  created 
a  British  peer.  His  lordship  w7as  a 
liberal  patron  of  British  art.  The 
judgment  exhibited  in  the  collection 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  his  mansion 
in  Spring  -  gardens,  proclaimed  the 
connoisseur  as  well  as  the  amateur. 
As  an  author,  he  published,  within  a 
short  time,  u  The  True  History  of 
the  State  Prisoner,  commonly  called 
the  Iron  Alask,  extracted  from  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  French  archives;’*  “-His¬ 
torical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  Lord  Chancellor  cr  England 
The  Ellis  Correspondence,”  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  illustrating  a  remark¬ 
able  period  of  the  annals  of  England, 
from  the  letters  of  the  editor’s  family  ; 
the  “  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia;”  and  the  “-Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Horace  Walpole  with 
Sir  Horace  Mann,”  published  from 
the  originals  in  the  possession  of 
earl  Waldegrave.  Air.  Ellis  also,  in 
1822,  produced  a  “  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonne  of  the  principal  pictures  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,**  which  was 
printed,  but  not  published ;  and  he 
was  the  writer  of  some  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re-/ 
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views,  as  well  as  of  various  con¬ 
tributions  to  Magazines,  Annuals,  and 
other  periodical  publications. 

13.  In  Southampton-row,  aged  63, 
James  Tweedie,  esq.  surgeon.  He 
was  the  author  of  “  Hints  on  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Exercise,”  1799,  8vo. 

—  At  Blackbrook  Cottage,  Hants, 
Major  Edward  Jervoise  Ridge,  C.B. 
of  the  East-India  Company’s  Bengal 
establishment. 

16.  At  Stobo-castle,  Peeblesshire, 
aged  22,  James  Montgomery,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  sir  James  Montgomery, 
of  Stanhope,  co.  Peebles,  hart,  by  his 
first  wife,  lady  Elizabeth  Douglas, 
daughter  of  Dunbar  fourth  earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk. 

—  At  Thetford,  in  his  70th  year, 
Booty  Harvey,  esq.  a  post-captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  C.B. 

—  At  Rome,  aged  59,  the  celebrated 
Erench  artist  Peter  Guerin.  Among 
the  more  noted  works  of  his  pencil 
may  be  mentioned  his  large  picture, 
representing  Buonaparte  pardoning  the 
insurgents  at  Grand  Cairo ;  also  his 
Andromache,  Aurora  and  Cephalus, 
Dido,  and  Clytemnestra.  His  last 
production  was  an  historical  piece  of 
Pyrrhus  slaying  Priam  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Hecuba  and  her  daughters 
while  Cassandra  stands  contemplating 
the  fulfilment  of  her  dire  predictions, 
and  Helen  is  seen  flying  from  the 
tragic  catastrophe  of  her  fatal  amour. 
Guerin  was  indefatigable  in  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  art,  and  assiduous  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  his 
numerous  pupils.  And  although  his 
own  productions  exhibit  too  much  of 
that  theatrical  aim  at  effect  which  is 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  French  school; 
they  also  display  that  rigorous  atten¬ 
tion  to  design  and  composition,  which 
constitutes  its  decided  merit. 

19.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  died  at 
his  seat,  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland.  His  grace  had  laboured 
under  an  infirm  state  of  health  for 
several  years,  but,  up  to  his  departure 
for  the  North,  on  the  2nd  July,  he 
was  better  than  he  had  been  for  many 
months.  George  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  duke  of  Sutherland,  marquis 
of  Stafford,  earl  Gower,  viscount  Tren- 
tham,  baron  Gower  of  Sittenham,  and 
a  baronet,  K.B.,  recorder  of  Stafford, 
and  (jure  uxoris  )  high  sheriff* of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  succeeded  his 


father  Granville,  the  late  marquis, 
K.G.,  Oct.  26,  1803.  The  marquis  was 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  placed 
in  his  barony  of  Gower  of  Sittenham  ; 
he  married,  September  4,  1785,  Eliz., 
countess  of  Sutherland  and  baroness  of 
Strathnaver  (in  her  own  right).  On 
the  death  of  the  duke’s  uncle,  Francis, 
the  last  duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1803, 
he  became  the  heir  general  of  that 
nobleman,  and  acquired  the  whole  in¬ 
come  of  the  Bridgewater-canal  and  the 
Worseley  estate,  which  latter  is  en¬ 
tailed  on  his  youngest  son,  lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower.  Thus,  for  life,  by 
the  Stafford,  the  Sutherland,  and  the 
Bridgewater  possessions  united,  his 
grace  was  regarded  as  enjoying  one  of 
the  largest  incomes  in  Europe — report 
affirmed,  that  it  exceeded  300,000A  per 
annum.  The  duke  expended  that  in¬ 
come  nobly  and  munificently.  From 
the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  by 
his  own  extensive  purchases,  his  grace 
possessed  a  superb  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings,  ancient  and  modern,  which,  during 
a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  he  was 
accustomed  to  open  to  the  public,  at 
his  late  residence  in  Cleveland-row. 
Subsequently  to  his  occupation  of 
Stafford-house,  many  pictures  were  re¬ 
moved  thither;  but  the  Bridgewater 
part  of  the  collection  remains  in  Cleve¬ 
land-row. —  When,  after  the  decease  of 
the  late  duke  of  York,  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  the 
residence  erected  for  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  in  the  Green -park,  it  was  bought 
bv  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The 
purchase-money  of  the  mansion  was 
75,000  guineas. 

—  At  Peterborough,  the  rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Tournay,  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Peterborough  and  Westminster,  and 
formerly  warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford .  After  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  a  sound  classical  education,  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1780;  in 
June  1781,  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
that  society  ;  in  1789,  he  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  on  the  same  foundation,  and 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  1790. 
Pie  filled  the  office  of  tutor  till  1795, 
holding,  at  the  same  time,  the  per¬ 
petual  curacy  of  Whitfield  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  exchanging  the  academical  for  the 
pastoral  duties.  In  1795  he  was  coP 
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lated  by  archbishop  Moore  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  St.  James  in  Dover,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Hougham,  both  which  had 
been  possessed  by  his  father.  Upon 
accepting  this  preferment  he  left  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  fixed  his  residence  with  his 
mother  in  the  parsonage-house  at 
Dover,  where  he  continued  to  perform 
towards  her,  till  her  death,  the  duties 
of  a  most  affectionate  son,  and  towards 
his  parishioners,  those  of  an  able  and 
attentive  pastor.  Having  resigned  his 
fellowship  in  1799,  he  was,  in  1806,  re¬ 
called  to  college  ;  for  so  highly  were 
his  talents  and  acquirements  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  fellows  of  Wadham, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Wills, 
although  not  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  foundation,  he  was  elected  warden 
in  opposition  to  a  powerful  competitor. 
This  event  was  generally  hailed  with 
satisfaction  as  auspicious  to  the  college 
and  the  university.  He  proceeded  to 
the  degrees  of  B.D.  1802,  and  D.D. 
1806.  The  exertions,  however,  of  the 
new  warden  were  soon  afterwards  seri¬ 
ously  checked  by  an  obstinate  disease 
in  the  trachea,  which  at  one  time, 
endangered  his  life  and  reduced  him 
to  the  lowest  state  of  debility.  This 
disease  incapacitated  him  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  many  public  duties  ;  but  the 
energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  were, 
in  private,  unremittingly  exercised, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  intimate 
friend  and  most  able  coadjutor,  Dr. 
John  Parsons,  master  of  Balliol,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough,  his 
best  efforts  were  directed  to  promote 
the  interests  and  the  credit  of  the 
university.  By  that  prelate  Dr.  Tour- 
nay  was  collated,  in  March  1817,  to 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Peterborough;  and,  in  the  same  month 
of  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  on  the 
recommendation  of  that  patron  of  merit, 
the  late  earl  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  he 
was  known  only  by  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  at  Oxford. 
These  stalls  he  continued  to  hold  till 
his  death,  uniformly  evincing,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two  chapters,  that  ac¬ 
tivity  and  well-directed  zeal,  which, 
being  prominent  features  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  were  equally  displayed  in  his 
government  of  W adham  College.  Alive 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  society,  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
able  successor  in  the  headship,  he,  in 
June  1831,  most  disinterestedly  re¬ 


signed  a  situation  of  honour  and  emolu¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Tournay’s  attachment  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  friends  with  whom 
he  had  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy, 
induced  him,  however,  to  remain  in 
Oxford  ;  and  he  accordingly  removed 
from  the  lodgings  at  Wadham  College 
and  the  spacious  garden  formed  by 
him  with  much  taste  and  skill,  to  a 
house  in  St.  Giles’s  which  he  had  some 
time  before  purchased,  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  intended  resignation. 
Dr.  Tournay’s  natural  strength  had 
resisted  the  formidable  and  repeated 
attacks  of  his  original  malady,  and 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  enjoy  in¬ 
tervals  of  comparative  health  and  ease ; 
but  he  still  experienced  frequent  re¬ 
currences  of  distressing  illness.  His 
constitution,  thus  weakened,  was  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  violent  remedies  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  for 
the  removal  of  an  accidental  obstruction 
attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  Aware  from  the  first  of  the 
probability  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
made  all  the  requisite  arrangements 
with  perfect  composure  and  a  pious  re¬ 
signation  to  the  Divine  Will ;  and, 
after  two  days’  suffering,  he  died. 

—  In  George-street,  Portman-sq., 
aged  38,  the  hon.  William  Colyear, 
lieut.-col.  in  the  army,  and  equerry  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  only  brother 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  earl  of 
Portmore.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  William  Charles  the  third  and  late 
earl,  by  lady  Mary  Leslie,  dau.  of 
John  earl  of  Itothes.  He  was  appointed 
lieut.  1st  dragoons  1793;  capt.  28th 
dragoons  1793;  brevet  major  1799  ; 
lieut.-col.  1803. 

—  Aged  60,  J.  Murcott,  esq.  of 
Warwick  square. 

20.  In  the  City-road,  of  cholera, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  12  hours, 
aged  30,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Allen,  an 
engraver  of  Maps  ;  and  at  a  very  early 
age  undertook  a  history  of  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  which  he  completed  in  a 
creditable  manner  in  1827,  under  great 
disadvantages.  He  subsequently  be- 
came  the  author  of  various  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  periodical  form,  at  the  time 
when  the  rage  for  cheap  and  embel¬ 
lished  publications  first  engaged  the 
public  attention.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  productions  : — 1.  “  The  His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
of  Lambeth,  and  the  Archiepiscopal 
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Palace  in  the  County  of  Surrey;  in¬ 
cluding  biographical' Sketches  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  who  have  been 
born,  or  have  resided  there,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  18 96.’*  2.  “  The 

History  and  Antiquities  of  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  parts 
adjacent,’’  4  vols.  8vo.  1827,  1828.  3. 

u  A  new  and  complete  History  of  the 
County  of  York.  By  T.  Alien,  Ulus- 
trated  with  Engravings  by  N.  Whit¬ 
lock,”  3  vols.  4to,  1829.  4.  “Anew 

and  complete  History  of  the  Countv 
of  Surrey.  Bv  T.  Allen.  Illustrated 
by  a  series  of  Views  by  N.  Whittock,” 
2  vols.  8vo,  1830.  5.  The  same 

work  with  the  addition  of  some  parts 
of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By  T.  Allen. 
Illustrated  by  Views  by  N.  Whittock, 
1830.  6.  “  The  Panorama  of  London, 

and  Visitor’s  Pocket  Companion  in  a 
Tour  through  the  Metropolis,  1830,” 
75  Plates,  18mo.  7.  “  A  History  of 

the  County  of  Lincoln,”  vol.  1.  4to. 
8.  “A  Guide  to  the  -Zoological  Gar- 
dens,”  a  small  12mo. 

—  At  Kennington,  aged  74,  W. 
Cuell,  esq.  many  years  principal  of  the 
discount-office,  bank  of  England. 

21.  Aged  37,  Garrett  Dillon,  esq. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  ; 
but  relinquished  his  profession  to  join 
the  Independents  in  Spain. 

22.  In  Upper  Brook-street,  in  his 
03rd  year,  Anthony  Montonnier  Haw  ¬ 
kins, 'esq.  M.D.  of  the  Gaer,  co.  Mon¬ 
mouth.  He  was  the  sole  issue  of  Henry 
Montonnier  Hawkins,  esq.  of  Newport, 
in  the  same  county,  by  his  wife  Flo¬ 
rence,  third  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Teys,  esq.  of  the  Gaer.  He 
married,  in  1800,  Jane  (who  survives 
him),  only  child  of  William  Nicholl, 
esq.  of  Carleon,  and  has  left  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

24.  At  Handsworth,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Nathaniel  Gooding  Clarke,  esq. 
king’s  counsel,  and  late  chief  justice  of 
the  South  Wales  circuit.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  the  senior  barrister 
practising  in  the  Midland  circuit. 

25.  At  Delegate-hall,  aged  70,  col. 
Mark  William'  Carr,  a  deputy-lieut. 
of  the  county.  He  served,  in  India, 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam. 

28.  In  St.  James’s  street,  aged  64, 
lieut.  col.  the  hon.  Robert  Clive,  only 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Powis. 

29.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  in 

Cadogm-place,  aged  73,  William  Wil- 


berforce,  esq.  M.A.  He  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Wilber  force,  esq.  a  merchant 
of  Hull,  and  grandson  of  William  Wil- 
berforce,  esq.  who  twice  served  the 
office  of  mayor  of  that  town.  Mr. 
Wiiberforce  was  born  August  24,  1759, 
in  the  handsome  old-fashioned  mansion 
in  the  High-street  of  Hull,  in  which 
Messrs.  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co.  lately 
carried  on  their  business  as  bankers. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Pocklington,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1781,  M.A.  1788.  He 
was  a  contemporary,  and  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  William  Pitt 
and  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  afterwards  dean 
of  Carlisle,  with  both  whom,  on  quit¬ 
ting  the  university,  he  made  a  tour 
on  the  Continent.  Having  become  of 
age  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  general 
election  of  1780,  he  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  returned  as  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  native  town  ;  and,  at 
the  election  of  1784,  he  was  not  onlv 
re-elected  for  Hull,  but  also  chosen 
for  the  county  of  York.  It  was  at  the 
particular  solicitation  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
that  Air.  Wiiberforce  was  first  induced 
to  interest  himself  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  At  their  first  interview,  he 
appeared  to  doubt  the  justice  of  some 
of  the  charges  contained  in  Clarkson’s 
book  on  the  slave-trade ;  but,  after 
further  investigation,  he  satisfied  him¬ 
self  of  their  correctness,  and  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  Bennet  Langton,  he 
consented  to  belong  to  a  society  which 
had  been  established  with  the  view  of 
carrying  the  benevolent  object  of  Clark¬ 
son  into  effect.  Having  also  undertaken 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  gave  notice  of  that 
intention  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1787.  In  1788,  he  was 
for  some  time  very  ill,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  petitions  on  the  subject 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  his  name, 
hoping  that,  bv  the  next  session,  Air. 
Wiiberforce  would  himself  he  able  to 
take  the  conduct  of  it.  The  business 
was  not,  however,  proceeded  with  until 
nearly  twelve  months  afterwards,  when 
Air.  Wilberforce’s  first  motion  respect¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  slaves  was  carried 
without  a  division  ;  in  the  next,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  less  successful,  for,  in 
1791,  his  motion  to  bring  in  a  hill  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of 
African  negroes  into  the  British  colo* 
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nies  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  75.  In 
1792,  having  redoubled  his  efforts,  and 
been  greatly  assisted  in  them  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  question  for  a 
gradual  abolition  of  the  trade  was 
carried,  only  85  having  voted  against 
it.  In  1807,  an  act  for  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  by  British  merchants 
completed  all  that  the  legislature  could 
accomplish  on  that  branch  of  the 
question.  In  1797,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
published  “An  Apology  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath and  also  a  work  entitled 
“  A  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing 
Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes 
of  this  Country,  contrasted  with 
Ileal  Christianity,”  which  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation;  having  passed 
into  three  editions  within  twelve 
months  of  its  publication,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  since.  It  advocated  senti¬ 
ments  in  religion  highly  Calvinistic 
and  enthusiastic;  and  was  warmly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
in  a  44  Letter  ”  addressed  to  the  author; 
by  the  rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  in  a 
4‘  Review ;”  by  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  “  Let¬ 
ters  to  William  Wilberforce,  esq.  on 
the  doctrine  of  Hereditary  Depravity, 
by  a  Layman  and  bv  others.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  re-elected  without  op¬ 
position  for  the  county  of  York,  at  the 
elections  of‘1790,  1796,  1802,  and  1806; 
but,  at  the  election  of  1807,  he  was 
in  danger  from  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  families  of  Fitz- 
william  and  Lascelles,  who  were  each 
supposed  to  have  spent  upwards  of 
100,000/.  upon  the  contest.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
berforce,  however,  was  supported  by 
a  public  subscription  collected  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  was  again  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  he  owed  his  success  to  the 
adroit  management  of  his  friends,  who 
contrived  to  get  for  him  the  second 
votes  of  some  thousands  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  (an  understanding  which 
was  not  observed)  that  the  second  votes 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  committee 
could  influence,  should  be  given  to 
Air.  Lascelles.  The  great  majority 
of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  county 
were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Air.  Wilberforce’s  friends  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  had  little  chance 
of  success,  had  he  ventured  to  stand 
another  contest.  Air.  Wilberforce  pub¬ 
lished,  at  this  period,  two  pamphlets 


addressed  to  the  freeholders  of  York¬ 
shire  ;  one  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  and  the  other  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  election.  In  1812, 
Air.  Wilberforce  retired  from  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Yorkshire;  and  was 
elected  for  Bramber,  for  which  borough 
he  also  sat  in  the  two  subsequent  par¬ 
liaments,  until  he  finally  retired  from 
his  senatorial  duties,  by  accepting  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  1825.  He  had 
then  sat  in  parliament  for  45  years. 
Air.  Wilberforce  possessed,  in  per¬ 
fection,  two  essential  attributes  of 
popular  declamation — a  choice  flow  of 
pure  and  glowing  English,  and  a  tine 
modulation  of  a  sweet  and  powerful 
voice.  The  copiousness  of  expression 
which  a  classical  education  conferred, 
and  the  ardent  zeal  which  belonged  to 
his  religion  and  his  temper,  rendered 
him  earnest,  vehement,  affecting,  where 
a  philosopher  would  be  indifferent  and 
frigid.  That  he  was  often  unconsciously 
led  into  exaggeration,  and  unwittingly 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  truth — that 
he  sometimes  allowed  his  feelings  to 
predominate  over  his  reason,  and  at¬ 
tributed  unworthy  motives  to  those 
whose  honour  was  as  spotless  as  his 
own,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  the 
promotion  of  those  objects,  which,  in 
his  view,  were  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  mankind. 
In  1823,  Air.  Wilberforce  published 
an  “Appeal  to  the  religion,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  behalf  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.”  He  was 
the  writer  of  4  an  Introductory  Essay 
to  Witherspoon’s  Treatises  on  Justi¬ 
fication  and  Regeneration,”  in  a  series 
of  Christian  Authors  published  at 
Glasgow ;  and  he  also  made  many 
communications  to  the  44  Christian 
Observer.”  Air.  Wilberforce  married, 
at  Walcot-church,  near  Bath,  May  30, 
1797,  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac 
Spooner,  esq.  of  Elmdon-  house  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  a  merchant  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  niece,  by  her  mother,  to  the 
first  lord  Calthorpe.  With  this  ladv 
he  received  a  handsome  fortune.  From 
the  expenses  of  his  Yorkshire  elections, 
however,  and  other  circumstances,  his 
property  was  considerably  diminished 
before  his  death.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Saturday  the  3rd  of  August, 
—[See  Chronicle  p.  114], 
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At  a  meeting  of  friends  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  held  on  the  22nd  August,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  chair,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: — 1.  Moved  by  the  lord  bishop 
of  London,  seconded  bv  lord  viscount 
Sidmouth :  That  this  meeting,  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  late 
William  Wilberforce  was  an  honour, 
not  only  to  his  country,  but  to  man¬ 
kind,  are  desir’ous  of  affording  to  all 
those  who,  in  common  with  them,  have 
been  accustomed  to  venerate  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  Christian,  and  to  appreciate 
his  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  religion,  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
cording,  in  some  public  memorial,  their 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  respect. 
— 2.  Moved  by  lord  Henley,  seconded 
by  sir  R.  H.  Inglis:  That  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
honour  to  the  memory  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  person ;  first,  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument;  and  secondly,  if  means 
be  supplied,  by  such  other  methods  as 
may  be  calculated  to  promote,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  name  of  Wilberforce, 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind. — 3.  Moved  by  the  hon.  C.  J. 
Shore,  seconded  by  W.  Smith,  esq. : 
That  the  following  be  a  committee  for 
the  said  purpose,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  and  to  form,  from  their 
own  body,  sub-committees  for  collect¬ 
ing  subscriptions,  and  for  management ; 
and  that  sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  bart. 
and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  esq.,  be 
the  treasurers.  Then  follow  the  names 
of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  &c. 
&c. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  wras  in  person  be¬ 
low  the  middle  size,  of  a  spare  habit, 
and  of  rather  a  weakly  constitution  ; 
nor  were  his  great  oratorical  exertions 
unattended  by  subsequent  suffering. 
His  bust  has  been  lately  modelled  by 
Mr.  J  osepli,  the  sculptor,  and  is  a  very 
striking  and  characteristic  resemblance. 
Not  only  is  the  benevolent  character 
of  the  original  vividly  expressed,  but 
the  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes,  denoting 
that  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous 
which  marked  his  character. 

_  At  his  apartments  in  the  Royal 

College, Chelsea,  aged  73,  John  Heriot, 
esq.  comptroller  of  that  establishment. 
Mr.  Heriot  was  a  native  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  and  originally  an  officer  in  the 
marines.  He  commenced  his  literary 


career  by  publishing  <4  The  Sorrows  of 
the  Heart,”  a  poem,  in  1787 ;  which 
was  followed  by  a  novel  called  44  The 
Half-pay  Officer;”  and,  in  1792,  an 
44  Account  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.” 
When  the  4‘  Sun”  daily  evening  journal 
was  established,  Mr.  Heriot  was  chosen 
to  be  its  first  editor,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Clarke,  now  the 
printer  of  the  44  London  Gazette.” 
About  the  year  1810,  Air.  Heriot  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  present  lord  Farn- 
borough  the  appointment  of  deputy 
paymaster-general  to  the  forces  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  ;  and 
he  resided  for  some  time  in  Barbadoes. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  his  office  at 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

30.  At  Trafford-park,  Lancashire, 
aged  78,  Roger  Pettiward,  esq.  of  Fin- 
borough-hall,  Suffolk,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 

31.  At  Dublin,  Nathaniel  Snevd, 
esq.  an  eminent  wine- merchant  in  that 
city,  Custos  Rotulorum  for  the  county 
of  Cavan,  and  deputy  governor  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland.  He  was  attacked  on 
Monday  July  29,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  by  Air.  John  Alason,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  respectability  residing 
in  Dawson-street.  Air.  Snevd  wras  re- 
turning  from  the  bank,  along  West¬ 
moreland  street,  to  his  house  in  Sack- 
ville-street,  when  the  assassin  dis¬ 
charged  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  head. 
He  fell  immediately,  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  shot,  and  a  violent 
blow  from  the  but-end  of  the  pistol. 
Alason  was  secured  bv  the  sentries  of 
the  bank,  and  made  no  resistance  or 
attempt  to  escape.  He  was  examined 
at  the  police-office;  but  nothing  was 
extracted  from  him,  except  an  avowal 
that  to  have  shot  either  of  Air.  Sneyd’s 
partners,  Air.  French  or  Air.  Barton, 
would  have  answered  his  purpose 
equally  well.  It  appeared  that  the 
assassin  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  some  years  ago.  Air.  Sneyd 
was  returned  to  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  in  the  year  1794  for  the 
borough  of  Carrick.  In  1802,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Imperial  Legislature 
for  the  county  of  Cavan  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  represent  during  six  par¬ 
liaments  until  the  dissolution  in  1826. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  voted  in  1805  against 
the  reception  of  the  Catholic  petition. 

Lately.  In  the  alms-house  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
Mrs,  Clabos,  a  widow,  aged  107. 
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—  At  Rome,  the  young  French 
Sculptor,  Achille  Roche,  who  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Tiber. 

AUGUST. 

1.  At  Boulogne,  of  cholera,  aged  29, 
the  right  hon.  Lady  Graves.  She  was 
a  French  lady,  married  to  his  lordship 
about  eighteen  months  ago. 

5.  At  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire, 
aged  75,  the  hon.  Percy-Chas.  Wynd- 
ham  ;  only  surviving  brother  and  next 
heir-presumptive  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  He  held  the  sinecure  offices  of 
Secretary,  Clerk  of  Courts,  and  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Barbadoes. 

6.  Drowned, while  bathingin  Lough- 
brickland,  the  rev.  William  Mulligan, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Belfast  Institution. 

—  Aged  81,  Thomas  Walford,  esq. 
of  Whitley  Birdbrook,  Essex,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Antiquarian,  LinnEean,  and  Geo¬ 
logical  Societies.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  44  Scientific  Tourist  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,”  2  vols.  12mo.  He  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1794, 
a  “  Description  of  a  Roman  Tesselated 
Pavement,  discovered  at  Colchester,” 
printed  in  “  Vetusta  Monumenta,”  iii. 
pi.  39  ;  in  1800,  an  account  of  some 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  T  opes- 
field,  in  Essex,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  with  two  plates,  vol.  xiv.  p.  24; 
in  1 801 , 44  An  Account  of  a  Roman  Mili¬ 
tary  Way  in  Essex,  and  of  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities  found  near  it,”  printed,  with 
four  plates,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  61. 
In  1802,  he  exhibited  a  stone  hammer 
found  at  Clare-castle,  Suffolk,  engrav¬ 
ed,  ibid.  p.  281 ;  in  1807,  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Situation  of  Camelodu- 
num,”  printed  in  vol.  xvi.  pp.  145-150; 
and  an  account  of  nine  copper  vessels, 
found  near  the  Roman  road  at  Stur- 
mere,  Essex,  engraved,  ibid.  p.  364. 
To  the  Linnaean  Society  he  sent  a  me¬ 
moir  on  an  insect  that  destroys  wheat, 
supposed  to  be  the  Wireworm,  printed 
in  their  Transactions,  vol.  lix.  p. 
156.  Air.  Walford  left  several  manu¬ 
script  works  ;  amongst  others,  the  His¬ 
tories  of  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  and  Bird- 
brook,  Essex.  The  latter  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  views,  maps,  and  plans, 
arms,  monuments,  antiquities,  and  ge¬ 
nealogical  tables  of  the  principal  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  plates 
being  mostly  engraved  by  Strutt,  after 


Air.  Walford ’s  own  designs,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  so  far  prepared,  that  his,  ex¬ 
ecutor  will  probably  publish  it. 

8.  At  Lancaster-place,  of  malignant 
cholera,  aged  25,  Charles  Byrne,  esq. 
son  of  the  late  Air.  N.  Byrne,  proprie¬ 
tor  and  editor  of  the  “  Adorning  Post” 
newspaper. 

9.  The  rev.  Samuel  Jones,  Pastor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Congregation, 
Shrewsbury.  In  1831,  he  published  a 
small  12mo.  volume,  entitled  44  The 
Rule  of  Faith,”  wherein  he  gave  a 
concise  statement  of  the  Fundamentals 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  prin¬ 
cipally  founded  on  a  larger  work  of 
the  late  bishop  Milner. 

—  Aged  62,  Godfrey  Higgins,  esq. 
F.S.A.  of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Don¬ 
caster,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  ATest 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Air.  Higgins 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
44  A  Letter  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  on  the 
Abuses  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,” 
1814,  8vo.  A  second  Tract  on  the 
same  subject,  together  with  the  Re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  “  A  Letter  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  written  at  Geneva,  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
Bill  for  the  restoration  of  a  Metallic 
Currency,”  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  that  measure  into  effect  were 
pointed  out ;  44  An  Address  to  the 
Llouses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
Corn  Laws,”  in  which,  together  with 
a  concluding  pamphlet,  published  in 
No.  LIII.  of  the  “  Pamphleteer,”  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  new  school  of 
Political  Economy  are  controverted. 
44  Horae  Sabbaticae;  in  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath,  on  the  Sunday,  is  shown 
to  be  a  human  not  a  divine  institution, 

■ — a  festival,  not  a  day  of  humiliation, 
— to  be  kept  by  all  consistent  Chris¬ 
tians  with  joy  and  gladness,  like  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  and  Easter  Sunday,  and  not 
like  Ash  Wednesday  or  Good  Friday 
44  The  Celtic  Druids,”  1827,  4to. ; 
44  Alohamed ;  or,  the  Illustrious.  An 
Apology  for  the  life  and  Character  of 
the  celebrated  Prophet  of  Arabia,” 
1829,  8vo.  A  refutation  of  some  of 
the  opinions  promulgated  in  this  work, 
was  written  by  Edward  Upham,  esq. 
the  author  of  “  The  History  of  Bud- 
hism,”  and  inserted  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Alagazine  for  January,  1830. 
Air.  Higgins  made  a  brief  reply  in  the 
following  month  ;  and  Air.  Upham  re¬ 
joined  in  Alarch,  His  opinions,  botfy 
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in  religion  and  politics,  were  levelling 
and  destructive  ;  but  his  personal  man¬ 
ners  were  mild  and  courteous.  He  was 
accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of  every 
year  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  had 
a  town-house,  and  was  a  frequent  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  several  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  and  literary  circles.  Mr.  Higgins 
married,  in  1800,  Jane,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Bichard  Thorpe,  esq.  and 
by  that  lady,  who  died  at  Bath,  May 
18,  1822,  had  one  son,  the  present 
Godfrey  Higgins,  esq.  of  Skellow 
Grange;  and  two  daughters  Jane, 
married  to  lieut.-gen.  Matt.  Sharpe, 
of  Haddam  Castle  in  Northumberland; 
and  Charlotte,  who  died  unmarried  at 
Versailles. 

9.  On  board  his  yacht,  at  Cowes, 
aged  35,  sir  Thomas  Ormsby,  the  third 
baronet,  and  a  major  in  the  army. 

—  At  Boulogne,  aged  68,  Mary, 
wife  of  sir  William  Clayton,  bart. 

10.  At  Dalham  hall,  Suffolk,  sir 
James  Affleck,  the  third  baronet  of 
that  place  (1782),  a  general  in  the  army, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  lieut.-colonel 
of  the  15th  dragoons. 

—  At  Birmingham,  in  consequence 
of  cutting  his  hand  while  dissecting, 
John  Harwell,  M.D.  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  General  Hospital  there. 

—  At  Hastings,  the  rev.  Bobert 
Winter,  D.l).  for  more  than  26  years 
the  revered  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregation,  New-court,  Carey-st. 
London.  Hr.  Winter  was  the.  author 
of  a  small  volume,  entitled  u  Pastoral 
Letters  on  Non-Conformity,”  and  of 
several  single  Sermons  delivered  on 
particular  occasions. 

11.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-st.  the  right 
lion,  Trances- Elizabeth  Viscountess 
Allen. 

12.  Aged  78,  Mr.  T.  Williams, editor 
of  the  “Cottage  Bible,”  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  “  Solomon’s  Song.” 

13.  At  Hedingham  Castle,  Essex, 
aged  77,  Lewis  Majendie,  esq.  F.B.S. 
T.A.S.  T.L.S.  Mr.  Majendie  was  a 
son  of  the  rev.  John  James  Majendie, 
D.l).  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  brother 
to  the  late  bishop  of  Bangor.  In  early 
life  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
having  been  appointed  to  a  captain- 
lieutenancy  in  the  15th  dragoons  in 
1781.  He  acquired  the  estate  of  He¬ 
dingham  Castle  by  marriage,  July  15, 
1783,  with  Elizabeth,  half  sister  to  the 
present  sir  Henry  Philip  Hoghton,  of 
Hoghton  Tower,  co.  Lancaster,  bart. 
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and  only  child  by  the  first  marriage  of 
the  late  sir  Henry  Hoghton,  the  sixth 
bart.,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
William  Ashurst,  of  Hedingham  Cas¬ 
tle,  esq.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1791  ; 
and  communicated  to  that  learned  body 
in  Dec.  1795,  an  account  of  two  Hawk’s 
Bings  found  at  Hedingham  Castle, print¬ 
ed  and  engraved  in  “  Archaeologia,” 
vol.  xn.  p.  410;  in  Jan.  1796,  a  notice 
of  a  Gold  Ping  found  in  Windsor  Home 
Park,  printed  and  engraved,  ibid.  p.  41 1 ; 
and  in  March  following,  a  long  histo¬ 
rical  account  of  Hedingham  Castle, 
which  was  published  with  five  folio 
plates,  in  the  “  Vetusta  Monumenta.” 

15.  In  Green-street,  Grosvenor-sq. 
the  right  hon.  lady  Anne  Barbara 
Ludlow,  last  surviving  sister  to  earl 
Ludlow,  and  aunt  to  the  earl  of  Scar¬ 
borough. 

16.  In  Begent-st.  John  Edwardes 
Vaughan,  esq.  of  Bheola  and  Llanely, 
Glamorganshire,  late  M.P.  for  Wells, 
and  formerly  for  Glamorganshire.  At 
the  last  election  for  Wells  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate. 

18.  At  Forty-hill,  Enfield,  in  her 
93rd  year,  Mrs.  Gough,  relict  of  the 
late  Bichard  Gough,  esq.  the  celebrated 
antiquary. 

—  At  his  estate  near  Milan,  aged 
74,  the  marquis  Luigi  Cagnola,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Italian  architects  of 
the  present  age.  Besides  various  other 
structures  executed  by  him,  the  Arch  of 
the  Simplon,  one  of  the  noblestandmost 
classical  pieces  of  architecture  Italy 
has  to  boast  of,  will  remain  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  ability  and  taste.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  occupied 
in  erecting  for  himself  a  villa  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and  splendour. 

19.  At  the  house  of  lord  Segrave, 
Spring-gardens,  of  cholera,  aged  28, 
lady  Charlotte  Berkeley,  sister  to  the 
duke  of  Bichmond,  K.G.  and  wife  of 
the  hon.  Frederick  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

20.  At  Perth,  aged  82,  Dr.  George 
French,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Marischal  College,  and  the  oldest  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine  in  Aberdeen. 

22.  At  the  Hazles,  Lancashire,  aged 
78,  sir  Joseph  Birch,  bart. 

— -At  Bavensdale  Park,  co.  Louth, 
in  his  36th  year,  sir  Harry  James 
Goodricke,  the  seventh  baronet,  of  Bib- 
stone  Hall,  Yorkshire.  This  wealthy 
Nimrod  was  born  Sept  16,  1797,  and 
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was  the  only  son  of  sir  Henry  tlie 

sixth  Baronet,  by  Charlotte,  second 

daughter  of  the  right  hon.  James 

Fortescue,  of  llavensdale  -  park,  co. 

Louth.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 

when  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 

on  the  death  of  his  father,  March  23, 

1802;  and  was  educated  at  Rugby. 

The  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 

William  Charles,  second  and  last 

Viscount  Clermont,  in  March  1829, 

left  him  possessed  of  very  large  estates 

in  Ireland  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  his 

income  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 

40,000k  a  year.  He  served  the  office 

of  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1831.  Sir 

Harry  Goodricke  had  been  known  in 

Leicestershire  for  the  last  ten  vears  as 

* 

a  leading  member  of  the  Quorn  Hunt, 
of  which  he  became  master  on  the 
retirement  of  lord  Southampton  two 
years  ago.  He  kept  the  whole  of  the 
establishment  at  his  own  expense.  At 
the  period  of  his  death  seventy-five 
capital  hunters  were  in  his  stables, 
ready  to  commence  the  next  season 
with  renewed  vigour  and  spirit.  In 
the  voluntary  duties  which  he  had  thus 
assumed,  sir  Harry  Goodricke  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular.  His  life  was  finally 
sacrificed  to  his  ardour  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  the  sportsman.  He  had 
experienced  an  attack  of  influenza; 
from  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered, 
when  he  sailed  in  his  vacht  to  visit  his 
Irish  estates.  He  was  there  superin¬ 
tending  considerable  improvements, 
and,  when  indulging  in  a  favourite 
sport,  that  of  otter  hunting,  caught  a 
severe  cold,  which  proved  fatal  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

24.  At  his  residence  at  Queen’s  Elm, 
Chelsea,  of  spasmodic  cholera,  Adrian 
Hardy  Haworth,  esq.  Fellow  of  the 
Linnsean  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
of  the  Caesarean  Society  of  Natural 
Historv  at  Moscow,  and  of  the  Societe 
lioyale  d’Horticulture  des  Pays  Bas. 
Mr.  Haworth  was  a  distinguished 
Entomologist  and  Botanist.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  were  the  “  Lepidoptera 
Britannica,”  already  several  times  re¬ 
printed  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
44  Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum.” 
Fie  was  born  at  Hull,  of  an  old  and 
well-connected  family,  which  had  been 
many  years  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  was  articled  to  a  solicitor, 
with  whom,  in  consequence  of  death, 
he  did  not  complete  his  clerkship. 
Though  he  was  turned  over  to  another 


gentleman,  he  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  escaping  from  the  trammels 
of  the  law  for  ever,  and  retired  to 
Cottingham,  where  he  resided  a  few 
years,  and  then  married.  At  this  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  town,  he  commenced  his  ar¬ 
duous  career,  at  once  embracing  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  entomology,  ornithology,  and 
botany.  Shortly  after  this,  he  changed 
his  residence  to  Little  Chelsea,  near 
London,  where  he  wrote  the  4'  Lepidop¬ 
tera  Britannica,”  and  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  all  the  succulent  plants  at  that 
time  known  in  the  kingdom,  obtaining 
them  both  from  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kew,  and  from  the  most  celebrated 
nurserymen.  About  the  year  1812  he 
resolved  to  return  to  his  favourite 
abode  and  garden  at  Cottingham,  and 
thither  he  repaired  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  extensive  collection  of 
natural  history.  During  his  short  stay 
at  that  place  (for  he  resided  there  only 
about  five  years)  he  wras  principally 
instrumental  in  forming,  and  arranging 
systematically,  the  botanic  garden  at 
Hull.  The  neighbourhood  of  London, 
was,  however,  evidently  the  field  most 
adapted  to  a  mind  so  ardently  imbued 
with  the  love  of  scientific  pursuits ; 
accordingly  he  soon  again  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  county,  and  resided  till  the 
day  of  his  death  at  Queen’s  Elm, 
Chelsea.  He  was  three  times  married, 
and  had  children  by  each  marriage. 
Air.  Haworth’s  most  important  works 
are  the  following: — “Observations  on 
the  Genus  Mesembryanthemum,  8vo. 
1794;”  the  first  pare  of  the  4 4  Lepi¬ 
doptera  Britannica,”  1803;  and  finished 
in  the  fourth  part  in  1828,  8vo.,  Mis¬ 
cellanea  Naturalia;5’  annexed  to  the 
last  work,  but  separately  paged  ;  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  44  Botanist’s  Reposi¬ 
tory,”  4to.  1803.  44 Synopsis  Plantarum 
Succulentarum,”  8vo.  1812;  “  Supple- 
mentarum  Plantarum  Succulentarum,” 
8vo.  1819  ;  “  Narcissorum  llevisio,” 

annexed  to  the  last  work,  but  separately 
paged,  1819  ;  “  Revisiones  Plantarum 
Succulentarum,”  8vo.  1821 ;  ‘4  Saxi- 
fragearum  Enumeratio ;  ”  appended  to 
the  last  work,  but  separately  paged, 
1821;  “  Narcissinearum  Monographia” 
royal  8vo.  1832.  Most  of  the  periodical 
publications  relative  to  natural  historv, 
were  also  favoured  by  his  contributions, 
particularly  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaean  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
and  the  “Philosophical  Journal,” 
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24.  At  Tardebigg,  Worcester,  aged 
67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  right  hon. 
and  reverend  lord  Aston,  vicar  of 
Tar  debigg. ' 

26.  After  a  short  illness,  aged  82, 
Air.  Paul  Colnaghi,  the  well  known 
print. seller,  of  Pall-Mall  East. 

#  —  At  Argyll-house,  aged  41,  the 
right  hon.  Harriett  countess  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  dowager  viscountess  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  sister  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  and 
niece  to  the  earl  of  Harewood. 

.  28.  In  Fitzroy-square,  aged  74,  the 
right  hon.  Alary  dowager  viscountess 
Dillon,  widow  of  Charles  the  twelfth 
viscount,  grandfather  of  the  present 
peer. 

—  At  Little  Birch,  Thomas  Stallard, 
aged  109.  He  never,  till  within  the 
fortnight,  before  his  death  had  any 
serious  illness.  He  reaped  his  own 
wheat  last  year,  and  about  two  years 
previously  was  seen  hunting  on  horse¬ 
back.  His  breakfast  was  usually  toast 
and  cider,  of  which  beverage  he  drank 
freely  till  his  decease. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  major-general 
Nathaniel  Blackwell,  C.B.  late  gov.  of 
Tobago. 

31.  At  his  house  in  Bromplon  Grove, 
the  rev.  Thomas  Jervis.  He  was  born 
on  the  13th  of  January,  O.  S.  1748. 
On  completing  the  term  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  academy  at  Hoxton,  he  was 
in  1770  chosen  to  the  office  of  classical 
and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  dissent¬ 
ing  academy  at  Exeter.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  Lympston,  and 
soon  afterwards  joint  minister  at 
Lympston  and  Topsham  with  the  rev. 

J.  Bartlett.  In  1772,  an  application 
from  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
first  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  induced 
Air.  Jervis  to  resign  his  charges  in 
Devonshire,  and  to  remove,  in  October 
of  that  year,  to  Bowood,  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  two  sons  of  that 
nobleman  by  his  first  marriage.  There 
he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  highly 
cultivated  society,  greatly  respected, 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  import¬ 
ant  trust,  during  a  period  of  eleven 
years ;  and  continued  to  be  honoured 
with  the  kind  attention  and  friendship 
of  the  marquis  until  the  time  of  that 
nobleman’s  decease.  Lord  Eitzmaurice, 
the  elder  of  his  pupils,  completed  his 
education  for  the  university  under  his 
instruction.  The  younger,  the  hon. 
ATilliam  Granville  Petty,  died  at  an 
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early  age,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  1783,  on  the  completion 
of  this  engagement,  Mr.  Jervis  accepted 
the  appointment  of  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kippis  in  1795,  to  whom  he  Avas 
chosen  immediate  successor,  as  minister 
at  Prince’s  Street  Chapel,  Westmins¬ 
ter,  since  removed  in  consequence  of 
the  local  improvements.  In  1808,  he 
quitted  the  metropolis  in  consequence 
of  receiving  an  unanimous  invitation 
to  succeed  his  friend,  the  rev.  William 
Wood,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
Mill-Hill  Chapel  in  Leeds.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  connection  with  this  so¬ 
ciety  in  1818,  and  never  afterwards 
engaged  in  any  stated  ministerial 
duties  ;  although  he  continued  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  several  years,  to  assist 
his  friends  in  the  services  of  the  pulpit. 
He  preserved  to  the  last,  the  vigour, 
energy,  and  cheerfulness  of  his  mind, 
with  few  and  slight  interruptions  to 
his  bodily  health. 

Lately.  At  Camberwell,  aged  47, 
Air.  John  Coney,  an  architectural 
draftsman  of  superior  ability,  well 
known  by  his  recent  and  splendid 
publication,  in  folio,  of  the  “  Principal 
Cathedrals,  Town  Halls,  &c.  &c.  in 
Europe,’’  and  bv  a  work  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  en¬ 
titled  44  Continental  Beauties.”  Both 
display  a  free  and  masterly  style  of 
etching,  and  are  valuable  for  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  fine  specimens  they  give  of  the 
gothic  architecture  of  the  continent. 
He  also  engraved  the  plates  to  the 
recent  edition  of  Dugdale’s  “  Alonas- 
ticon.” 

—  At  Aberdeen,  aged  83,  Alexander 
Dauney,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  King’s  College,  and  Sheriff’ 
substitute. 

—  At  Braehead,  aged  105,  Janet 
Lesslie. 

—  At  Calshot  Castle,  Hannah, 
widow  of  lieut.-gen.  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
hart. 

—  Aged  54,  the  hon.  Algernon 
Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverley,  and 
brother  to  the  countess  of  Ashburnham, 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  &c.  He  was 
lately  Alinister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons. 

—  In  the  King’s  Bench  Prison, 
Edmund  Clavering,  esq.  of  Calvelly- 
park.  Northumberland,  formerly  be* 
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longing  to  the  firm  of  Wright  and  Co. 
bankers,  Henrietta  -  street,  Covent- 
garden. 

—  At  Holden,  near  Trowbridge, 
Wilts,  the  right  hon.  Anne  Carteret, 
dowager  lady  Harris. 

—  At  Chelsea,  aged  56,  George 
Roberts,  esq.  late  of  Warminster, 
author  of  44  Elements  of  Modern  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  History,”  Epitomes  of 
Astronomy  and  Sacred  Biography,  and 
many  of  Pinnock’s  Catechisms. 

SEPTEMBER. 

2.  The  widow  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Hiley  Addington,  of  Longford  Court, 
brother  to  lord  viscount  Sidmouth. 

—  At  Exeter,  aged  65,  Jos.  Priest¬ 
ley,  esq.  of  Cradley,  Worcestershire, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley. 

4.  In  Duke- street,  Westminster,  in 
his  70th  year,  James  Farquhar,  esq.  of 
Doctors’  Commons,  and  Johnstone- 
lodge,  co.  Kincardine,  Deputy  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  He  for¬ 
merly  held  several  other  appointments 
connected  with  the  civil  law,  and  had 
a  large  private  practice  as  a  Proctor  in 
Doctors’  Commons.  He  was  M.P.  for 
the  Aberdeen  district  Burghs  from 
1801  to  1820. 

5.  At  Nismes,  in  his  53d  year,  Hi¬ 
laire  Perie,  Conservator  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  in  that  city.  He  had  studied 
painting  under  the  celebrated  David. 

6.  In  Connaught-place,  aged 67,  John 
Trotter,  esq.  This  gentleman  was  very 
extensively  concerned  as  an  army  agent, 
and  was  the  founder  of  our  present  na¬ 
tional  commissariat.  He  was  also  the 
projector  and  proprietor  of  the  Bazaar 
in  Soho-square;  as  well  as  of  many 
other  ingenious  but  less  successful 
schemes,  one  of  which  was  an  universal 
language. 

7.  At  her  residence  in  Windsor-ter- 
race,  Clifton,  in  the  88th  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  This  cele¬ 
brated  lady  was  born  in  1744,  at  Sta¬ 
pleton  in  Gloucestershire.  She  was 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  school¬ 
master,  who  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
kept  the  charity  school  at  the  Fish- 
ponds,  Stapleton,  and  afterwards  had  a 
private  school  at  Bristol.  His  means 
were  not  sufficiently  ample  to  give  his 
children  many  of  the  advantages  of 
education ;  but  this  deficiency  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  their  own  talents  and  persever- 
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ance ;  and  the  literary  abilities  of  Han¬ 
nah  having  been  made  known  to  some 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  formed  for  establishing  her 
and  her  sisters  in  a  school  of  their  own. 
Her  first  publication,  44  The  Search 
after  Happiness,  a  pastoral  drama,” 
was  written  when  the  authoress  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  although  not 
published  until  1773,  when  it  -was  de¬ 
dicated  to  Mrs.  Gwatkin,  of  Cornwall, 
through  whose  means  the  Misses  More 
had  obtained  many  pupils  from  that 
county  and  Devonshire.  Another  of 
their  warmest  friends  was  the  rev.  Sir 
James  Stonehouse,  bart.  who  was  a 
very  popular  preacher  at  Bath  Abbey 
church.  The  establishment  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  stood  foremost  among 
the  female  schools  in  the  West  of 
England.  Miss  More’s  next  produc¬ 
tion  was  44  The  Inflexible  Captive,  a 
Tragedy,”  printed  in  8vo,  1774.  It 
was  founded  on  the  story  of  Regulus, 
and  was  acted  one  night  at  Bath.  In 
the  same  year  she  published  “  Sir 
Eldred  of  the  Bowrer,”  and  the  “  Bleed¬ 
ing  Rock,”  two  poetical  tales.  Through 
the  means  of  sir  James  Stonehouse,  she 
was  now  introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  her  intimacy  is  marked  by  an  “  Ode 
to  Dragon,”  Mr.  Garrick’s  house  dog, 
which  was  printed  in  4to.  1777.  Her 
tragedy  of “  Percy,”  which  was  her  next 
and  most  popular  dramatic  work,  was 
brought  forward  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
an  advertisement  to  the  printed  copies, 
published  in  1778,  the  authoress  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  some  of  its  early  parts 
were  suggested  by  the  French  drama 
of  Raoul  de  Coucy.  Her  last  tragedy, 
“  The  Fatal  Falsehood,”  was  produced 
in  1 779,  but  acted  for  only  three  nights 
at  Covent  Garden.  Shortly  after,"  her 
opinions  on  public  theatres  underwent 
a  change ;  and,  as  she  has  herself  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  her  works, 44  she  did  not  consider  the 
stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becom¬ 
ing  the  appearance  or  countenance  of 
a  Christian;  on  which  account  she 
thought  proper  to  renounce  her  dra¬ 
matic  productions,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  mere  poems.”  Her  44  Sacred 
Dramas”  were  first  published  in  1782, 
with  “  Sensibility,”  a  poetical  epistle! 
The  titles  of  these  dramas  are  Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,  David  and  Goliah, 
Belshazzar,  and  Daniel.  In  1785! 
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Miss  More  wrote  a  Biographical  Pre¬ 
face  to  the  Poems  of  Ann  Yearsley, 
the  Milkwoman,  a  person  by  whom  she 
was  subsequently  treated  with  singular 
ingratitude.  This  connexion  led  to 
some  bitter  satirical  attacks,  and  to 
a  controversy  which  would  fill  an 
octavo  volume.  In  1786  she  pub¬ 
lished  “  Florio,  a  tale  for  fine  gentle¬ 
men  and  fine  ladies;’’  and  the  “  Bas 
Bleu,  or  Conversation,”  two  poems  ; 
and,  in  1786,  “  Slavery,  a  poem.’’  Her 
first  prose  publication  was  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of 
the  Great  to  General  Society,”  printed 
in  1788;  and  was  followed  in  1791  by 
her  “  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World,5’  both  of  which  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  About 
the  same  time  she  wrote  a  series  of  cheap 
“  Tales  for  the  Common  People,”  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  which  w  as  “  The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.”  In  1793 
she  published  “  Village  Politics,”  in 
12mo.  About  this  period  she  retired 
from  the  school  at  Bristol  to  a  re¬ 
sidence  at  Mendip,  and  employed 
herself  actively  in  establishing  schools 
in  that  rude  mining  district.  In  1793 
she  also  published,  “  Remarks  on  the 
Speech  of  M.  du  Pont  in  the  National 
Convention,  on  Religion  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  In  1799  appeared  her  “  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  modern  system  of  Fe¬ 
male  Education ;”  a  work  which  so 
greatlv  confirmed  her  already  high 
character  as  a  preceptress,  that,  when 
the  education  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Wales  became  a  subject  of 
serious  attention,  her  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  were  requested  bv  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte.  It  is  said,  that  Bishop  Porteous 
strenuously  wished  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  education  should  be  entrusted  to 
Mrs.  More;  but  that,  when  the  latter 
required  that  the  entire  direction  of 
her  Royal  Highness’s  studies  should  be 
given  to  her  charge,  this  was  thought 
by  those  in  power  to  be  too  great  a 
confidence.  They  were  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  her  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ; 
but  this  she  declined,  and  so  the  nego- 
ciation  ended.  Her  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  afterwards  given  to  the  world 
’under  the  title  of  u  Hints  towards 
forming  the  Character  of  a  young  Prin¬ 
cess,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1805.  In  1869 
appeared,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  her 
“Coelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife;  compre¬ 
hending  Observations  on  Domestic 


Habits  and  Manners,  Religion  and 
Morals.”  The  title  was  attractive, 
and  the  subject  captivating,  especially 
to  young  persons;  and  it  was  seasoned 
throughout  with  a  happy  vein  of  sar¬ 
casm,  which  enlivened  the  graver 
lessons  of  morals.  There  were  no 
less  than  ten  editions  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  Her  subsequent  produc¬ 
tions  w^ere:  “  Practical  Piety;  or  the 
influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart 
on  the  conduct  of  Life,’’  two  vols. 
1811;  “  Christian  Morals,”  two  vols. 
1812;  “Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul,”  two  vols.  1815  ; 
and,  “  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  with  reflections  on  Prayer.” 
The  collection  of  her  Works  is  com¬ 
prised  in  eleven  volumes  octavo.  About 
18 —  Mrs.  More  took  up  her  residence 
at  Barley  W ood  in  the  parish  of 
Wrington,  Somersetshire,  a  spot  which 
she  greatly  embellished  by  her  taste. 
When,  however,  she  had  for  many 
years  been  confined  to  her  room,  she 
at  length  determined  to  remove  to 
Clifton,  and  about  1828  sold  Barley 
Wood.  She  is  £aid  to  have  realized 
upwards  of  30,000/.,  a  large  portion  of 
which  she  left  in  charitable  bequests. 

—  At  Southsea,  aged  78,  Capt.  Thos. 
White,  R-N.  He  was  a  midshipman 
in  Keppel’s  action,  and  also  in  Rod¬ 
ney’s  fleet  at  the  capture  of  Don  Juan 
Langara,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Auda¬ 
cious. 

8.  At  Duflield,  Derbyshire,  aged  86, 
John  Balguy,  esq.  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  for  twenty  years 
Judge  of  the  Carmarthen  circuit,  and 
long  Recorder  of  Derby,  and  Chairman 
of  the  quarter  sessions  of  that  county. 

—  At  Bologna,  Dr.  Giov.  Batt.  Sal- 
batin,  professor  of  anatomy.  He  ex¬ 
pired  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  while 
attending  a  lecture  at  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

9.  In  Grosvenor-st.,  Adeliza  Maria, 
wife  of  Henry  Petre,  esq.  of  Dunken- 
halgh,  Lancashire,  and  sister  to  Lady 
Petre. 

1 2.  At  his  house  in  Westgate-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne,  aged  65,  John 
Murray,  esq.  M  D.  He  was  the  son 
of  the"  rev.  James  Murray,  who  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  Meeting¬ 
house  now  occupied  by  a  congregation 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the  High 
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Bridge,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Murray  stu¬ 
died  medicine  in  Glasgow :  and  for 
many  years  practised  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  celebrity  as  a  surgeon.  Prior 
to  his  death  he  had  been  thirty-three 
years  surgeon  io  the  Newcastle  Dis- 
pensary.  In  music,  too,  he  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  besides  various  pieces,  such 
as  the  airs  of  44  Tsadi  the  Moor,”  “  The 
Poor  Village  Maid  A  -  The  Blue  Bell,” 
44  Dear  Mary,  my  Love.”  44  The  Merry 
Savoyard,”  & c.  &c.  which  have  been 
published,  he  was  the  author  of  many 
other  admired  compositions  still  in 
manuscript. 

12.  At  Aberdour-house,  Sir  Ilobert 
Bruce  Henderson,  the  sixth  bart.  of 
Eordell,  co.  Fife. 

13.  At  Paris,  in  his  33d  year,  of  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  Felix  Auvray, 
an  historical  painter,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Gros’  pupils. 

14.  Marianne,  sister  to  the  late  sir 
Philip  Hales,  the  fifth  and  last  bart.  of 
Beaksbourne,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of 
the  late  right  hon.  John  Calcraft. 

—  At  the  seat  of  his  daughter,  the 
Marchioness  of  Headfort,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  aged  73,  Sir  John  Andrew 
Stevenson,  Mus.  D.,  a  choral  vicar  of 
Dublin  cathedral.  This  distinguished 
composer  was  the  son  of  a  humble  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music,  who  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  settle  in  Dublin  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century.  He  received 
his  earliest  musical  instructions  under 
Dr.  Woodward,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Christ-church,  Dublin,  to  which  he 
was  introduced  in  1771,  being  then 
about  ten  years  of  age.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  he  first  acquired  that  taste  for 
sacred  music  which  he  afterwards  cul¬ 
tivated  with  so  much  success.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  situation  until  1778,  and 
five  years  afterwards  became  a  choral 
vicar  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
His  introduction  to  composition  for 
the  theatre  was  also  at  a  very  youthful 
age.  So  early  as  1779,  he  composed 
some  of  the  airs  for  O'Keeffe’s  farce  of 
“  Dead  Alive,”  at  which  time  he  was 
not  nineteen,  though  O’Keeffe,  in  his 
“  Recollections,”  has  stated  that  he 
was  44  not  above  fourteen.”  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  to  be  vicar-choral 
in  St.  Patrick  's,  Air.  Stevenson  married 
Mrs.  Singleton,  a  widow,  daughter  of 
Air.  Morton  of  Itahoboth,  near  Dublin, 
at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  pursued 
his  profession  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  In  due  course  he  became  a  full 


vicar  of  St.  Patrick’s;  and,  after  some 
delay,  was  also  admitted  to  the  chapter 
of  Christ-church.  His  voice  was  a  fine 
bass,  which,  amongst  others,  harmon¬ 
ized  with  a  fine  effect ;  but,  like  most 
cathedral  singers,  he  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  solo  parts  as  when  assisting 
in  combined  harmony.  But  it  was  in 
composition  that  his  celebrity  was  soon 
established  on  a  very  exalted  grade. 
His  anthems,  which  were  performed 
by  the  choirs  of  both  cathedrals,  gave 
him  the  importance  of  a  successful 
author  in  the  sublimest  scale  of  musi¬ 
cal  creations;  while  some  beautiful 
glees,  and  the  arrangement  of  several 
fascinating  airs  as  solos,  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  his  ca¬ 
thedral  compositions.  Sometimes  he 
adopted  the  poetry  of  past  ages,  and 
sent  it  again  before  the  public  with  his 
own  lyrical  accompaniments :  several 
stanzas  of  Shakspeare’s,  which  before 
had  been  only  recited  to  their  own 
rhythm,  now  came  forth  associated 
with  his  brilliant  or  solemn  sympho¬ 
nies.  The  honorary  degree  of  Mus. 
Doctor  was  conferred  on  Air.  Steven¬ 
son  bv  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 
compliment  to  his  professional  fame ; 
and  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  from  the  sword  of  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  then  lord-lieut.,  in  April, 
1802.  From  the  year  1800  to  1816, 
sir  John  Stevenson  wras  constantly 
engaged  in  musical  publications,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Air.  Aloore. 
Their  Irish  Melodies  wrere  publish¬ 
ed  in  eight  parts.  Another  of  his 
works  was  a  collection  of  popular 
national  airs;  and  a  third,  a  series  of 
sacred  songs,  duetts,  and  trios.  Their 
success  was  complete.  In  1822,  sir 
John  Stevenson  published  two  num¬ 
bers  of  psalms,  the  poetical  parts  hav¬ 
ing  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Air.  Dalton  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  he 
collected  his  Cathedral  Anthems,  and 
published  them  in  London,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes.  One  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
his  productions  was  his  oratorio  of  the 
Thanksgiving,  which  has  been  often 
performed  at  the  Dublin  cathedrals. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  hon.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Duncan,  4th  daughter  of  the  late 
adm.  lord  viscount  Duncan,  and  sister 
to  the  earl  of  Camperdown. 

--  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Fleet  Prison.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1792,  and  was  at  a 
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very  early  period  educated  to  become 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  to 
the  twelfth  regiment  of  Lancers,  with 
which  corps  he  served  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsular  war; 
and,  when  colonel  Ponsonby,  their 
leader,  was  dreadfully  wounded  at  Wa¬ 
terloo,  it  was  through  the  skill  and  most 
unremitting  attentions  which  that  gal¬ 
lant  soldier  received  from  Smith  that 
his  life  was  preserved.  On  Smith’s  re¬ 
turn  to  England  he  was  placed  on  the 
half-pay  list,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
honourable  office  of  Librarian  to  his 
Grace  the  late  duke  of  Sutherland 
(then  marquess  of  Stafford),  in  which 
situation  he  continued  for  the  space  of 
four  years.  He  subsequently  made 
his  appearance  as  an  author,  with  his 
work  on  “  Medical  Jurisprudence.” 
When  the  University  of  London  was 
opened  in  1828,  X)r.  Smith  appeared 
enrobed  as  the  first  English  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  On  the 
death  of  the  late  coroner  for  the  city 
of  London,  Mr.  Shelton,  Dr.  Smith 
became  a  candidate  for  the  office  ;  but 
Mr.  Paine  carried  the  election.  Shortly 
after  this  mortifying  defeat,  he  resign¬ 
ed  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  lectured  at  his  private  resi¬ 
dence  in  Foley-place.  As  a  sedulous 
student ;  he  was  an  almost  daily  visitor 
in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  British 
Museum ;  and  to  add  to  his  information 
on  his  favourite  subject  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  he  attended  almost 
every  criminal  trial  where  life  was 
concerned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the 
neighbouring  circuits.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  knowledge  and  ability  he 
became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  which,  combined  with  irregular 
habits,  terminated  his  existence,  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  a  prison,  where  he  gra¬ 
dually  sunk  and  expired. 

18."  At  his  father’s  seat,  Worsley 
Hall,  Lancashire,  aged  48,  James 
Bradshaw,  esq.,  R.N.  This  gentleman 
was  the  second  son  of  ltobert  Haldane 
Bradshaw,  esq.  late  M.P.  for  Brackley, 
and  agent  for  the  Bridgewater  canal 
and  estates.  In  February  1805  he  be¬ 
came  his  father’s  colleague  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Brackley,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  that  borough  was  disfran¬ 
chised  by  the  Reform  Act.  He  left 
his  own  residence  at  Runcorn  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  16,  and  arrived  at 
Worsley  Hail  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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Fie  retired  to  bed  about  11  o’clock, 
and  soon  after  10  on  the  following 
morning,  in  consequence  of  his  not  an¬ 
swering  the  repeated  calls  made  by  his 
servant,  his  chamber  door  was  burst 
open,  and  he  was  discovered  lying  on 
the  floor  a  corpse,  having  nearly  se¬ 
vered  his  head  from  his  body  with  a 
razor. 

21.  At  Addison  Road,  Kensington, 
in  his  64th  year,  Joseph  Haslewood, 
esq.  of  Conduit-street,  solicitor,  and 
P’.S.A.  This  gentleman  was  born  in 
London  Nov.  5,  1769,  and  early  in  life 
was  taken  into  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Dewbery,  a  solicitor,  in  Conduit- 
street,  whose  partner  and  successor  in 
business  he  subsequently  became.  Mr. 
Hazlewood’s  fondness  for  early  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  bibliography  natu- 

rallv  led  him  to  the  collection  of  a  con- 
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siderable  library  of  black-letter  lore 
and  Elizabethan  poetry,  and  the  pages 
and  fly  leaves  of  his  books  bear  ample 
testimony  by  their  numerous  MS. 
notanda,  that  he  was  not  Cxny  a  col¬ 
lector,  but  a  reader  of  the  works  with 
which  his  shelves  were  so  amply  fur¬ 
nished.  In  books  on  Angling,  and  on 
Hawking  and  field  sports,  his  col¬ 
lection  was  confessedly  unrivalled ; 
in  the  productions  of  the  private  press 
of  his  friend,  sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
of  Lee  Priory,  it  was  complete ; 
for  the  baronet  invariably  present¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  every  work  he  print¬ 
ed  to  his  friend  Mr.  PIaslewrood, 
who  was  his  coadjutor  also  in  several 
literary  undertakings.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Roxburgh  Club, 
and  has  left  a  very  curious  manuscript 
volume,  tracing  the  rise  of  that  society, 
which  emanated  from  the  literati  who 
attended  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
late  duke  of  Roxburgh  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  club  to  commemorate  the 
sale  of  the  famous  Boccaccio,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  for  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds ,  the  greatest  sum 
ever  paid  for  a  single  volume,  and 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  many 
gems  in  the  princely  library  of  earl 
Spencer.  Mr.  Haslewood’s  volume, 
under  the  quaint  title  of  “  Roxburgh 
Revels,”  records  the  annual  festivities 
of  the  Club  from  its  first  meeting  at 
the  Old  St.  Alban’s  Tavern  in  1812, 
to  the  present  time.  Although  nei¬ 
ther  a  classical  scholar,  nor  an  elegant 
writer,  Mr,  Haslewood  was  a  laborious 
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and  faithful  editor  of  many  rare  and 
beautiful  reprints  of  early  English 
poetry  and  prose,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  perished ;  and  assisted  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  members  of  the  Roxburgh 
Club  in  correcting  and  printing  the 
volumes  which  they  occasionally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society. 

23.  At  Ballybrack,  near  Cork,  Henry 
Joseph  Heard,  LL.D.  vicar-general  of 
the  united  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

—  At  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  aged 
70,  James  Loch,  esq.  Recorder  of  New¬ 
castle. 

28.  In  his  30th  year,  Samuel  Adlam 
Bayntun,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
York,  and  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  H. 
Bayntun,  of  Browfort-house,  Devizes. 

29.  In  his  49th  year,  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  king  of  Spain.  Ferdinand- 
Maria  was  born  at  San  Lorenzo,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1784,  the  eldest, 
(and,  as  scandal  says,  the  only)  son  of 
king  Charles  the  Fourth,  by  his  cou¬ 
sin-german  Maria-Louisa,  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Philip,  Infante  of  Spain  and 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  Maria-Louisa, 
daughter  of  King  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  was  proclaimed 
Prince  of  the  Asturias.  Reared  in  the 
most  corrupt  court  in  Europe,  of  which 
his  mother  was  the  Messalina,  and  Go¬ 
dov,  her  favourite,  the  Sejanus,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  may  be  said  to  have  inhaled  con¬ 
tamination  with  the  very  milk  with 
which  he  was  fed.  That  Godoy,  mad 
with  power,  and  insolent  from  his  tho¬ 
rough  conviction  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  queen,  the  harmless  idiotcy  of  the 
old  king,  and  the  presumed  incapacity 
of  Ferdinand,  meditated  a  design  no 
less  than  to  transplant  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  head,  there  is  evidence 
amounting  to  much  more  than  suspi¬ 
cion.  He  had  accomplished  more  than  his 
great  predecessor  in  iniquity ;  Sejanus 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  himself  with  the  imperial  stock 
of  Rome;  Godoy  divorced  himself 
from  a  wife  of  humbler  blood,  and 
was  admitted  to  intermarry  with  a 
princess  of  the  Royal  House  of  Spain. 
In  these  pretensions  he  was  abetted 
by  Buonaparte,  so  far  as  suited  the 
views  of  that  ambitious  man ;  and 
even  when  he  forbad  the  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  the  title  which  Godoy  had 
assumed,  to  desist  from  his  pursuit 
of  the  higher  game,  Portugal  was 
assigned  and  guaranteed  to  him  in 
recompence  for  his  pliant  obsequious- 
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ness  to  the  designs  of  the  imperial 
despot  upon  Spain.  When  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Ferdinand  first  became  mat¬ 
ter  for  consideration,  Godoy  under¬ 
took  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  a 
princess  of  England  ;  but  the  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  put  a  stop  to  the 
negotiation,  and,  in  1802,  a  double  al¬ 
liance  was  concluded  between  the  heir 
of  Spain  and  his  cousin  Maria-An- 
toinetta-Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  IV.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and 
between  the  Prince  Royal  (now  king) 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  Princess 
Maria-Isabella  of  Spain.  Ferdinand 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  first 
wife,  who  possessed  a  strong  intellect,, 
and  applied  her  powers  to  the  task  of 
restoring  her  husband  to  his  legitimate 
influence;  but  she  was  proportionately 
hated  by  the  queen,  and,  after  a  life 
spent  chiefly  in  melancholy  retire-, 
ment,  she  died  childless  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1806,  suddenly,  ahd  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  She  was  a  sister 
of  the  present  queen  of  the  French. 
Godoy  proposed,  as  a  second  wife  for 
Ferdinand,  a  French  lady  of  the  house 
of  Beauharnois  ;  and  Xapoleon  desired 
to  have  him  marry  one  of  his  nieces, 
the  daughter  of  Lucien.  He  accepted 
the  latter  proposal,  and  wrote  to  the 
emperor  to  that  effect.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  Godoy,  who  repre¬ 
sented  this  to  the  prince’s  father  as  a 
treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  29th  of  October,  1807, 
and  confined  in  the  palace  of  the  Escu- 
rial.  A  reconciliation  was  soon  after 
effected,  but  it  was  hollow  and  insin¬ 
cere  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Aranjuez,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  prince  in  reality  was,  forced 
Charles  IV.  to  abdicate  in  his  favour, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  king  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1808.*  The  new  mon¬ 
arch  was  still  desirous  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  powerful  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  he  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  with  that  view  to  Paris.  Savary 
induced  Ferdinand  to  proceed  to  Bur¬ 
gos,  to  meet  Napoleon  ;  thence  he  was 
drawn  on  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  The 
imperial  kidnapper,  in  the  exultation 
of  success,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
power,  declared  that  the  family  of 


Charles  IV.  survived  until  the 
20th  of  January,  1819,  when  he  died 
at  Rome. 
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Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  must  adorn  the 
brow  of  his  brother  Joseph.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  exiled  to  Valetlyay,  in  Berri, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  leading 
an  idle  country  gentleman’s  life.  In 
March  IS!  4,  however,  he  left  France, 
again  to  return  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
ancestors.  Immediately  after  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  he  dissolved  the  Cortes, 
and  annulled  by  various  decrees  all  that 
they  had  done.  At  the  same  time  he 
re-established  the  Inquisition,  ordered 
the  monks  to  return  to  their  con¬ 
vents,  proscribed  all  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Buona¬ 
parte  or  Joseph,  and  condemned  to 
prison  or  to  exile  a  great  number  of 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  de¬ 
puties  to  the  Cortes.  The  liberal  feel¬ 
ing  in  Spain,  however,  was  not  totally 
suppressed,  and,  after  much  hesitation, 
he,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1820,  accept¬ 
ed  the  Constitution  of  1812,  which  a 
part  of  the  troops  destined  for  America 
had  proclaimed  in  Cadiz  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  of  policy,  all  persons  who 
had  been  confined  for  political  opinions 
were  set  at  liberty  ;  the  Inquisition  was 
abolished,  the  liberty  of  the  press  re¬ 
established,  all  the  emigrants  and  par¬ 
tisans  of  Joseph  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain,  the  national  militia  organised, 
&cy.  &c.  Again,  the  opposite  party 
predominated  in  his  councils,  and,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Bourbons  of  France*  he 
dissolved  the  Cortes.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  Ferdinand’s  reign, 
the  absolutist,  or  what  is  synonymous 
with  it,  the  church  party,  was  engaged 
in  frequent  attempts  to  excite  and 
exasperate  the  existing  administration 
to  crush  every  principle  of  resistance 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  priesthood. 
Ferdinand  dreaded  the  failure  of  a 
system  so  violent  as  that  to  which  the 
monkish  faction  would  have  urged 
him,  and  equally  shrunk  from  its  suc¬ 
cess,  lest  the  lion’s  share  of  the  despot¬ 
ism  might  fall  to  his  ecclesiastical 
allies.  As  compared  with  the  church 
and  with  his  brother  Carlos,  its  un¬ 
flinching  champion,  Ferdinand  affect¬ 
ed  a  sort  of  moderate  policy,  with  a 
little  more  tendency  to  the  tyrannical  or 
to  the  forbearing  side,  as  circumstances 
suggested.  Of  late  he  took  little  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  seemed  to  trust 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  carrying 
on  his  government.  It  is  to  his  indo- 
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lence  or  indifference  that  the  non-in¬ 
terference  of  Spain  in  Portuguese 
affairs  is  to  be  attributed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  portrait  of  Ferdinand  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Inglls’s  “  Spain  in  1330  ” 
“  Ferdinand  VII.  is  like  a  lustv  conn- 
try  gentleman  ;  his  countenance  is  fat 
and  heavy,  but  good-natured,  with 
nothing  of  hauteur ,  still  less  of  fero¬ 
city,  in  it ;  it  betrays,  in  fact,  a  total 
want  of  character  of  anv  kind.  The 
queen  is  a  remarkably  pretty  woman, 
and  the  charm  of  affability  is  univer¬ 
sal  lv  granted  to  her.  The  king  took 
little  notice  of  the  people  who  stood 
by,  and  who  acknowledged  the  royal 
presence,  but  the  queen  bestowed  upon 
them  her  usual  smiles  and  courtesies. 
His  majesty  stepped  into  the  carriage 
first,  leaving  the  queen  to  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  an  old  general,  who  was  their 
only  attendant  Perhaps  this  is  Span¬ 
ish  court  etiquette;  but  that  I  may 
not  be  the  means  of  fixing  upon  his 
majesty  the  character  of  an  ungallant 
monarch,  I  must  relate  a  circumstance 
that  will  certainly  make  amends  for 
this  seemingly  ungracious  act.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  walking  one  day  in  the 
Calle  de  Alcala,  when  the  royal  car- 
riage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Ca¬ 
binet  of  Natural  History,  and  being 
close  by,  I  stopped  to  see  the  king  and 
queen.  The  king  stepped  from  the 
carriage  first ;  he  then  lifted  from  the 
carriage  a  very  large  poodle  dog,  and 
then  the  queen  followed,  whom,  con¬ 
trary  no  doubt  to  royal  etiquette,  his 
majesty  did  not  hand,  but  lifted  and 
placed  on  the  pavement,  and  then 
turning  to  the  crowd  who  surrounded 
the  carriage,  he  said  to  them  “  Pesa 
menos  el  matrimonio,”  which  means 
u  Matrimony  is  a  lighter  burthen  than 
the  dog,” — a  very  tolerable  jeu  tV  esprit 
to  have  come  from  Ferdinand  VII.” 
Ferdinand’s  intellect  and  taste  direct¬ 
ed  him  to  the  association  of  his  grooms 
and  menial  servants.  The  ante-cham¬ 
ber  was  his  favourite  retreat  during 
tli  ose  hours  which  he  devoted  to  plea¬ 
sure.  Grijalva,  who  just  preceded  him 
to  the  jrrave,  was  taken  out  of  livery 
to  be  made  the  companion  and  private 
counsellor  of  the  king.  This  person 
had  so  entirely  gained  the  affection  of 
his  master,  that  Ferdinand  frequently 
said  Grijalva  was  the  only  true  friend 
he  had  in  the  world.  Though  in  fact 
no  more  than  a  valet  de  chamkre ,  he 
had  t joined  to  his  domestic  station  the 
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office  of  Secretary  of  Commandants, 
Private  Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Estampilla,  or  Signet  of  the  King. 
Among  his  papers  has  been  found  a 
diary  kept  by  the  king  during  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Cadiz  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Constitution,  in  which  are  set  down 
the  names  of  various  persons  who  in¬ 
sulted  him  on  that  occasion.  The  Ma¬ 
drid  Gazette  continued  to  affirm,  that 
Ferdinand  was  in  perfect  health,  till 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  when,  for  the  first  time,  an  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin  was  published,  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health  since  the  middle  of 
July ;  but,  on  the  night  of  Saturday 
the  28th  of  September,  he  became 
much  worse,  and  could  take  no  nou¬ 
rishment.  About  one  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  his  appetite  returned, 
and  he  indulged  it  so  greedily,  that  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  soon  arrived  to  carry 
him  off.  The  queen  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  room  when  he  expired;  but 
her  screams  brought  in  Gastello,  his 
physician,  and  his  attendants.  Gas¬ 
tello,  recollecting  what  occurred  last 
year,  thought  that  the  king  might  only 
have  fallen  into  a  deep  lethargy ;  and 
ran  needles  into  his  nails,  put  a  lighted 
taper  under  his  nostrils,  and  tried  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  body,  until  he  be¬ 
came  satisfied  that  the  breath  of  life 
no  longer  remained, 

Ferdinand  did  not  marry  a  second 
time  until  the  29th  of  September, 
1816,  when  he  took  to  wife  Tsabella- 
Maria-Francesca,  daughter  of  John 
VI.  King  of  Portugal.  Her  mother  was 
Ferdinand’s  own  sister  Carl otta ;  and 
her  sister  Maria  was  the  wife  of  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  brother  Don  Carlos.  She  died 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1818,  and 
her  only  child,  a  female,  which  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarian 
operation,  did  not  survive.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  thirdly,  Oct.  20,  1819,  Maria- 
JoSepha- Amelia,  daughter  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Saxony,  and  niece  to 
the  present  King  of  Saxony.  Her 
mother  was  Caroline  of  Parma,  cousin- 
german  to  Ferdinand  through  his  mo¬ 
ther.  This  queen  died  without  issue, 
May  If,  1829.  Ferdinand  married, 
fourthly,  Nov.  5,  1829,  Mafia- Chris¬ 
tina,  daughter  of  Francis,  late  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  bv  his  own  sister 
Maria-Isabella.  This  queen,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him,  is  not  only  his  own  niece. 
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but  also  niece  to  his  first  wife,  and  sister 
to  his  brother  Don  Francisco’s  wife  ;  as 
also  to  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Don  Se¬ 
bastian,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Kerri. 
By  the  last,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his 
will,  has  become  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  he  has  left  two  daughters:  1. 
Maria-Isabella-Louisa,  born  Oct.  10, 
1830,  and  now  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Spain  by  the  style  of  Isabella  the  Se¬ 
cond;  2.  Maria  Louisa-Ferdinanda, 
born  Jan.  30,  1832. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  ceremonies 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  king’s  body 
to  the  Escurial.  After  the  funeral 
service  was  chaunted  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  coffin,  with  others  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  king  by 
foreign  princes,  were  removed.  The 
first  was  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the 
grandees,  and  the  others  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
sovereigns  by  whom  they  had  been 
conferred.  The  coffin  was  carried  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  palace  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  by  them  delivered  to 
the  Marquis  of  Belgida,  his  majesty’s 
first  equerry,  by  whose  directions  it 
was  placed  in  a  state  carriage.  In  its 
way  to  the  Escurial,  the  body  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  long  procession  of  gran¬ 
dees,  magistrates,  prelates,  and  friars, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  the  body  guard, 
and  a  band  of  music  of  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums,  muffled  and  covered  with 
crape.  Several  church  banners  were 
borne  by  the  clergy.  On  its  arrival  at 
the  Escurial,  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Abbot  of  that  monastery,  to  whom  was 
presented  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
directing  him  to  receive  the  body,  and 
to  have  it  interred  with  the  usual  so¬ 
lemnities.  The  coffin  v'as  then  car¬ 
ried  into  the  church,  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar  ;  it  was  covered  with 
a  black  velvet  pall,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold ;  over  which  was  placed  the 
king’s  hat,  sword,  and  cane.  On  each 
side  stood  two  gardes-de- corps,  and 
one  of  the  monteros,  or  life-guards, 
holding  the  crown  and  the  sceptre, 
each  in  a  salver  of  gold.  A  large  can¬ 
delabrum,  with  nine  branches,  shone 
at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  and  on  each 
side  were  nine  large  wax  tapers.  Here 
the  funeral  service  was  chaunted  by 
the  friars  of  the  monastery:  a  salute 
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was  fired  by  the  guard  over  the  body, 
and  mass  was  said.  The  body  was 
then  carried  down  into  the  Pantheon, 
or  Royal  vault,  where  it  was  attended 
only  by  the  Prior  of  the  Escurial,  the 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Palace,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  body  guard,  an  officer  of 
state  as  notary  ad  hoc ,  and  some  of  the 
Monteros.  The  Pantheon  was  illu¬ 
minated,  and  the  body  was  placed  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  Lord 
Steward  then  addressed  the  Monteros, 
and  said  in  a  raised  voice,  “  Do  ye 
swear  to  God  and  to  this  cross,  that 
the  corpse  here  present  is  that  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign  of  glorious  memory, 
Don  Ferdinand  VII.  which  I  delivered 
into  your  charge  at  the  Palace  on  the 
29th  ?”  To  which  they  all  replied, 
‘4 1  do  swear.”  The  Lord  Steward  then 
turning  to  the  Rev.  Prior,  said,  44  Fa¬ 
ther  Prior,  I  here  deliver  to  your  Re¬ 
verence  the  body  of  our  beloved  Mon¬ 
arch  of  glorious  memory,  Don  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  who  is  in  heaven,  that  you 
may  give  it  burial  in  the  proper  place 
and  in  the  usual  form.  Please  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  body.”  The  Steward  then 
removed  a  pannel  of  the  outer  coffin, 
and  taking  from  the  leaden  one  a  small 
moveable1  sheet  of  this  metal,  which 
covered  an  aperture  over  the  king’s 
face,  the  Prior  was  enabled  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  countenance  (or  was  supposed 
to  do  so),  through  a  pane  of  crystal 
placed  in  the  aperture.  The  Prior 
then  said,  64 1  am  satisfied,”  and  gave 
a  certificate  of  the  same  in  due  form. 
The  Captain  of  the  Body  Guard  now 
approached  the  coffin,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  called  on  the  king  three  times, 
saying — “  Sire,  Sire,  Sire.”  A  pause 
ensued;  and  then  the  Captain,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  officers  present,  said,  44  The 
King  is  dead;”  whereupon  he  broke 
his  baton ,  and  scattered  the  pieces  on 
the  ground.  After  a  few  other  cere¬ 
monies  of  less  interest,  the  cortege  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  Madrid;  and  the 
gardes-de- corps,  on  quitting  the  mon¬ 
astery,  started  off  at  a  gallop,  firing 
each  "a  pistol  on  passing  before  its  prin¬ 
cipal  gate. 

Lately. — In  Golden-square,  (sup¬ 
posed  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel 
in  sea  sickness  during  the  late  storm), 
George  Fennel  Robson,  esq.  the  highly- 
gifted  and  eminent  painter  in  water¬ 
colours.  Mr.  Robson  was  a  native  of 
Durham,  and  son  of  Mr.  John  Robson, 
wine -merchant,  of  that  city.  His  taste 
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for  drawing  displayed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age ;  when  three  or  four  years  old, 
he  attempted  to  draw  from  memory 
the  objects  he  had  observed  while  walk¬ 
ing  with  his  mother  in  the  fields.  This 
propensity  to  imitation  was  not  checked 
by  his  school  exercises.  Flis  vacant 
hours  and  holidays  were  occupied  in 
drawdng.  If  an  artist  visited  Durham 
for  the  purpose  of  sketching  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  romantic  scenery,  George 
Robson  was  to  be  found  hanging  on  his 
footsteps,  creeping  up  by  his  side,  and 
eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  his 
labours.  At  length  he  was  put  under 
Mr.  Harle,  the  only  drawing-master 
the  city  furnished,  who  refused  to 
take  money  for  the  lessons  he  gave, 
saying  the  boy  had  already  got  beyond 
his  instruction.  Before  he  was  twenty, 
he  came  to  London,  and  was  soon  known 
as  a  most  active  and  persevering  stu¬ 
dent.  His  first  publication  was  a  view 
of  his  native  city,  the  profits  of  which 
enabled  him  to  visit  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  a  visit  which  he  had  long  ar¬ 
dently  desired.  In  the  habit  of  a  shep¬ 
herd,  with  a  wallet  at  his  back,  and 
Scott’s  poem,  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,”  in  his  pocket,  he  wandered 
over  the  mountains,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  until  he  became  familiar  with  the 
various  aspects  they  presented  under 
the  different  changes  of  season,  and  laid 
up  a  stock  of  materials  which  lasted  him 
his  life.  On  his  return,  he  published 
Outlines  of  the  Grampian  Mountains. 
In  1813,  he  first  appeared  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  the  ninth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water¬ 
colours,  and  was  elected  a  member  the 
following  year.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
exhibition  of  1815,  that  his  works  com¬ 
manded  that  public  attention  which 
gained  for  him  extensive  and  abundant 
patronage.  From  this  time  his  inter¬ 
ests  became  identified  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  society.  All  his  private 
cares,  all  his  public  exertions,  were  di¬ 
rected  into  this  one  channel ;  he  la¬ 
boured  hard  and  effectively.  As  an 
artist,  Mr.  Robson  was  remarkable  for 
vigour  of  execution.  His  conception 
of  form  might  be  sometimes  wanting 
in  grandeur,  but  his  effect  and  colour 
were  always  powerful.  The  Scottish 
hills  had  strongly  impressed  their  aw¬ 
ful  character  on  his  imagination.  One 
of  his  last  and  best  pictures  was  a  View 
of  London  from  the  bridge  befoje  sun¬ 
rise,  44  when  all  that  mighty  heart  is 
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lying  still.”  He  was  always  fond  of 
representing  liis  native  city,  Durham, 
and  its  vicinity;  in  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water¬ 
colours,  “  The  City  of  Durham  from 
the  North-East,”  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  contri¬ 
butions  by  Mr.  Robson.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Hobson  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Britton,  a  most  delightful  series 
of  “  Picturesque  Views  of  the  English 
Cities.”  Many  of  his  drawings  were 
made  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hills,  whose 
mode  of  treating  animals  accorded  per¬ 
fectly  with  Mr.  Hobson’s  back  grounds. 
These  two  eminent  artists  had  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  house. 

—  At  Bristol,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Thomas  Webb  Dyer,  M.D.  He  was, 
from  his  early  years,  a  zealous  and 
able  Botanist,  and  contributed  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  British  Pffora, 
by  communicating  notices  of  the  rare 
plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  P"or  about  twenty-one 
year  he  filled  the  arduous  and  useful 
situation  of  House  Apothecary  to  the 
Bristol  Infirmary. 

OCTOBER. 

2.  At  Normanby,  in  Cleveland,  aged 
67,  Mrs.  Lambton,  aunt  to  the  earl  of 
Durham. 

—  At  Ludwigsburg,  in  his  75th 
year,  Professor  Isopi,  sculptor  to  the 
king  of  Wurternburg. 

4.  At  his  house  in  Pimlico,  Richard 
Heber,  esq.  M.A.  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Reginald  Heber  (who 
succeeded  his  eldest  brother  as  Lord 
of  the  Manors  of  Marton,  Yorkshire, 
and  Hodnet,  Salop)  and  Mary  Baylie, 
his  first  wife  ;  and  was  half-brother  to 
the  late  amiable  Reginald,  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  who  was  born  of  a  second 
wife.  Towards  this  brother  he  acted  a 
most  affectionate  part,  superintended 
his  education,  took  great  interest  in  his 
literary  efforts,  and  was  justly  proud 
of  his  talents  and  virtues.  Mr. 
Heber  was  born  in  Westminster,  on 
the  5th  of  January  1773;  and  was 
educated  under  the  private  tuition  of 
the  late  learned  George  Glass.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Brasenose 
College.  There  he  cultivated  assidu¬ 
ously  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  acquired  that 


taste  for  them  which  accompanied  him 
through  life,  and  which  was  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  the  friendship 
of  Porson,  Dr.  Burney,  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  During  his  stay 
at  the  University,  he  formed  the 
design  of  editing  such  of  the  Latin 
poets  as  were  not  printed  in  Barbou’s 
collection;  in  pursuance  of  which,  he 
published  “  Silius  Italicus,”  in  two 
volumes,  in  1792.  It  is  characterized 
as  being  a  well  executed  and  useful 
book.  “Claudian”  was  printed  the 
same  year,  but  has  not  been  published. 
The  school  for  illustrating  the  works 
of  Shakspeare  and  other  English 
authors,  from  the  pages  of  contempo¬ 
rary  writers — at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  Wartons,  George  Steevens, 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Mr. 
Malone,  and  other  eminent  scholars — 
occupied,  at  the  time  Mr.  Heber 
entered  life,  a  distinguished  rank  in 
English  literature.  From  the  writings 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  of  them,  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  old  English  literature ;  and  this, 
joined  to  his  natural  love  for  the  drama, 
led  him  to  form  collections  of  our  ancient 
poets  and  dramatic  writers.  The  com¬ 
mencement  was,  however,  sufficiently 
humble.  Being  in  the  habit  of  making 
occasional  visits  to  the  metropolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  book  sales, 
to  purchase  classics,  he  was  struck 
with  the  high  prices  which  were  given 
for  old  English  books  ;  and  having  one 
day  accidentally  met  with  a  little  vo¬ 
lume  called  44  The  Vallie  of  Varieties 
by  Henry  Peacliam,  he  took  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bindley,  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
the  celebrated  collector,  and  asked  him, 
4*  If  that  was  not  a  curious  book?” 
Mr.  Bindley,  after  looking  at  it,  an¬ 
swered,  “Yes,  not  very — but  rather 
a  curious  book.’’  Such  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr.  Heber’s  collection  of 
ancient  English  literature ;  a  collection 
which  for  extent  and  richness  has 
never  been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be  surpassed.  In  the  year  1804, 
he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  the  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Shrop¬ 
shire,  wdiich  he  augmented  by  purchase, 
and  considerably  improved.  In  the 
year  1806  he  offered  himself  as  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
but  was  successfully  opposed  by  the 
late  Lord  Colchester.  Soon  after  the 
peace  in  1815,  Mr.  Heber  went  on  the 
continent,  visiting  France,  Belgium, 
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and  the  Netherlands ;  adding  to  his 
literary  treasures;  and  acquiring  during 
his  stay  the  friendship  of  many  eminent 
literary  characters,  who  were  charmed 
with  his  agreeable  maimers  and  bound¬ 
less  information  on  every  topic  of 
elegant  literature.  In  the  year  1818, 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  whose  opinion 
was  taken  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  Dr.  Burney’s  library. 
In  the  year  1821,  there  being  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  he  again  came  forward  as  a 
candidate.  His  wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  the  great  interest  made  for  him, 
would  at  once  have  secured  his  return.; 
but,  the  question  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation  being  at  that  time 
greatly  agitated,  many  members  of 
the  University  considered  themselves 
bound  to  elect  such  a  member  as  they 
were  assured  would  refuse  further  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Homan  Catholics  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Heber,  either  from  not  having 
made  up  his  mind  on  a  question  of 
such  vast  political  importance,  or  from 
want  of  courage  to  declare  a  decided 
opinion,  had  not  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  on  the  subj  ect  as  they  required, 
these  gentlemen  either  refrained  from 
voting,  or  voted  for  his  opponent.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  election,  which 
was  very  severely  contested,  Mr. 
Heber’s  committee  issued  a  paper, 
containing  his  sentiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Catholic  Emancipation;  which 
being  satisfactory  to  the  major  part  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  University,  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  returned — 
attaining  thereby  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  The  same  year  he  served 
the  olHce  of  sheriff  of  Shropshire.  It 
was  about  t'ds  time  also  that  he  was 
engaged  in  founding  the  Athenaeum 
club;  besides  which,  he  was  member 
of  several  other  literary  societies  ;  — 
indeed,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  John* 
sou,  "  He  was  an  excellent  clubber.*’ 
Mr.  Heber’s  conduct  in  Parliament 
was  bv  no  means  answerable  to  the 
expectations  of  many  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  as  on  no  occasion  did  he  venture 
to  speak  in  the  House,  though  con¬ 
stant  in  his  attendance,  and  frequently 
enj/iged  on  committees.  His  silence 
was  considered  remarkable  by  many 
of  his  fr-ends,  from  his  known  powers, 
and  the  fluency  of  his  private  conver¬ 
sation.  In  1 82  b  he  resigned  his  seat. 
He  had  quilled  England  in  1825,  and  lie 


prolonged  his  stay  on  the  continent  for 
several  years,  during  which  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  increasing  his  collection  ;  keep¬ 
ing  up,  at  the  same  time,  through  his 
agent  in  London,  his  intercourse  with 
the  sale-rooms  in  England,  so  as  to  let 
nothing  escape  him  that  was  valuable 
and  rare.  In  the  vear  1831,  he  returned 
to  England,  but  not  into  the  society 
which  he  had  left;  for  rumours  had 
been  in  circulation  degrading  to  his 
moral  character.  With  the  exception 
of  his  visits  to  the  auction-rooms  and 
booksellers’  shops,  he  lived  entirely 
secluded  among  his  books  at  Pimlico 
or  Hodnet.  His  constitution  had  be¬ 
come  greatly  impaired.  During  the 
last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  his  decline 
was  very  rapid,  and  he  did  not  take 
that  care  of  himself  which  his  delicate 
state  required.  Besides  the  editions 
of  Silius  Italicus,  and  Claudian,  already 
noticed,  he  superintended  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  third  edition  of  “  Ellis’s 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,” 
which  was  remodelled  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  from  his  rich  and  unrivalled 
collection  of  old  poetry.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Brewster’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Persius,  with  the  Latin  text. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with 
most  of  the  old  booksellers  in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  those  that  periodically  published 
catalogues  frequently  sent  the  sheets 
to  Mr.  Heber  by  post,  as  they  were 
printed.  On  hearing  of  a  curious  book, 
he  has  been  known  to  put  himself  into 
the  mail  coach,  and  travel  three,  four, 
or  five  hundred  miles  to  obtain  it, 
fearful  to  intrust  his  commission  to  a 
letter.  Nor  was  it  in  English  literature 
alone  that  his  stores  were  extensive. 
His  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  French,  far  exceeds  any  that 
ever  was  made  by  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  His  collection  of  Mexican 
books  is  singular.  He  had  an  insuper¬ 
able  objection  to  books  printed  on  large 
paper,  because  they  occupied  too  much 
room  on  his  shelves.  Some  years  ago 
he  built  a  new  library  at  his  house  at 
Hodnet,  which  is  said  to  be  full.  His 
residence  in  Pimlico,  where  he  died, 
is  filled  like  Magliabechi's  at  Florence, 
with  books  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
— every  chair,  every  table,  every 
passage,  containing  piles  of  erudition. 
Pie  had  another  house  in  York-street, 
leading  to  Great  James -street,  West* 
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minster,  filled  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  garret  with  curious  books.  He 
had  a  library  in  the  High-street,  Ox¬ 
ford,  an  immense  library  at  Paris,  ano¬ 
ther  at  Antwerp,  another  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  another  at  Ghent,  arid  at  other 
places  in  the  How  Countries  and  in 
Germany. 

5.  At"  Mill  Hall,  Essex,  aged  53, 
sir  Thomas  Smyth,  eighth  bart.  of 
that  place. 

6.  At  Exeter,  aged  72,  Jane,  widow 
of  col  Thomas  Johnes,  ALP.  of  Hafod, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Airs. 
Johnes  was  a  lady  of  considerable  at¬ 
tainments,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of 
botany. 

8.  At  Greenwich,  James  Jennings, 
esq.  author  of  4  Jennings’s  Family 
Cyclopedia,' '*  “West  of  England  Dia¬ 
lects,5’  4‘  Ornithology,”  “  History  of 
Cookery, (on  completing  which  lie 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  decease), 
and  many  other  works. 

9.  At  his  seat  at  Trevethon,  Corn¬ 
wall,  aged  83,  William  Praed,  esq.  of 
that  place,  and  ofTyringham,  Bucks. 
He  was  senior  partner  of  the  banking 
house  in  Fleet-street,  and  also  in  the 
Truro  and  Falmouth  banks. 

10.  At  Birmingham,  aged  48,  Thos. 
Coulson  Carpenter,  esq.  i\l.D.  recorder 
of  Lyme  Regis.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Buxton,  having  suffered  much  from 
a  protracted  illness.  He  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  globe  with  capt.  Broughton, 
and  was  shipwrecked  Avith  that  officer 
in  the  Chinese  sea. 

11.  At  Carlesruhe,  aged  32,  Ernst 
Fries,  the  deservedly  admired  land¬ 
scape  painter. 

13.  At  Dublin,  iieut.  gen.  John 
Croker. 

14.  At  Chelsea,  aged  88,  Airs. 
Westphal,  mother  of  captains  sir 
George  and  Philip  Westphal,  R.N. 

15.  At  Williamfield,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  aged  85,  William  Thos.  Gooch, 
esq.  uncle  of  sir  T.  S.  Gooch,  bart. 

16.  In  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  aged 
70,  major-gen.  Wm.  Binks,  late  of  the 

Woolwich  division  of  Royal  AJarines. 

•> 

19.  Jn.  Harriot  Roe,  esq.  of  Grafton 
Manor  House,  recorder  of  Alaccles- 
field.  He  was  elected  to  that  office 
in  1804,  after  a  contest  with  James 
Abercrombie,  esq.  now  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  and  late  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland. 

20.  At  York,  aged  48,  John  Crosser, 

esq.  F.S  A.  M'R.S-L.  F.G.S.  ike.  He 
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was  author  of  an  account  of  the  York 
musical  festival  of  1823,  with  a  sketch 
prefixed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
musical  festivals  in  Great  Britain,  with 
biograpical  and  historical  notes,  printed 
in  4Lo.  1825. 

21.  At  the  workhouse,  Scarbro’,  aged 
103,  Alargaret  Screeton.  Until  very 
recently,  she  was  able  to  walk  ten 
miles  a  day.  She  remembered  being 
at  Carlisle  with  her  mother,  during 
the  rebellion  in  1745. 

21.  At  Clifton,  the  distinguished 
Brahmin,  Rammohun  Rov.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
properly  so  called,  and  born  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan,  the  most  fertile 
and  the  most  populous  of  all  British 
India.  He  was  about  60  years  of  age; 
and  as  the  district  in  question  wTas 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  as 
early  as  1760,  Rammohun  was  of  course 
born  a  subject  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Considerable  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  with  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  Rammohun,  long  before  he 
had  formed  any  acquaintance  with 
Europeans;  for,  in  his  own  district, 
he  was  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
usually  bestowed  upon  a  Brahmin,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  celebrated 
seminary  of  Benares,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  several  years,  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  Sanscrit  language.  His  first 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
he  owed  to  the  care  and  patronage  "of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Digby,  collector  of 
the  land-tax  in  the  district  of  Rung- 
pore,  one  of  the  most  easterly  portions 
of  Bengal.  His  merit  soon  raised  him 
to  the  highest  office  which  a  native  can 
hold,  that  of  Dewan,  or  chief  native 
superintendant.  It  was  in  this  office 
that  he  acquired  the  little  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  become  a  zemin¬ 
dar,  or  proprietor,  in  the  district  of 
Hooghly,  to  no  larger  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  than  an  income  of  1,000/.  a-year. 
Of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  he  has 
left  an  interesting  account,  published 
in  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette.’  ‘  Afy 
‘ancestors,’  he  says,  ‘•were  Brahmins 
‘  of  a  high  order;  and,  from  time  im- 
‘  memorial,  were  devoted  to  the  re- 
w  ligious  duties  of  their  race,  down  to 
4  my  fifth  progenitor,  who,  about  140 
4  years  ago,  gave  up  spiritual  exercises 
4  for  worldly  pursuits  and  aggrandize- 
‘  nient.  His  descendants  ever  since 
4  have  followed  his  example,  and, 

‘  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  court- 
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4  iers,  with  various  success,  sometimes 
4  rising  to  honour,  and  sometimes  fail- 
4  ing ;  sometimes  rich  and  sometimes 
4  poor  ;  sometimes  excelling  in  success, 
sometimes  miserable  through  disap- 
4  pointment.  But  my  maternal  ances- 

*  tors^  being  of  the  sacerdotal  order  by 
4  profession  as  well  as  by  birth,  and  of 
‘  a  famihr  than  which  none  holds  a 

*  higher  rank  in  that  profession,  have 
‘  up  to  the  present  day  uniformly 
4  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  observ- 
'  ances  and  devotion,  preferring  peace 
4  and  tranquillity  of  mind  to  the  ex- 
4  citements  of  ambition,  and  all  the 

*  allurements  of  worldly  grandeur.  In 
4  conformity  with  the  usage  of  my 
4  paternal  race,  and  the  wish  of  my 

*  father,  I  studied  the  Persian  and 
4  Arabic  languages, — these  being  ac- 
4  complishments  indispensable  to  those 
4  who  attached  themselves  to  the  courts 
4  of  the  Mohammedan  princes;  and, 
4  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  m_y  maternal 
4  relations,  1  devoted  myself  to  the 
4  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  theo- 
4  logical  works  written  in  it,  which 
4  contain  the  body  of  Hindoo  literature, 
4  law,  and  religion.  When  about  the 
4  age  of  sixteen,  I  composed  a  manu* 

4  script  calling  in  question  the  validity 
4  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  the 
4  Hindoos.  This,  together  with  my 
4  known  sentiments  on  that  subject, 

4  having  produced  a  coolness  between 
4  me  and  my  immediate  kindred,  I 
4  proceeded  on  my  travels,  and  passed 
4  through  different  countries,  chiefly 
4  within,  but  some  beyond,  the  bounds 
4  of  Hindoostan,  with  a  feeling  of  great 
4  aversion  to  the  establishment  of  the 
4  British  power  in  India.  When  I  had 
4  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  my  father 
4  recalled  me,  and  restored  me  to  his 
4  favour;  after  which  I  first  saw  and 
4  began  to  associate  with  Europeans, 

4  and  soon  after  made  myself  tolerably 
4  acquainted  with  their  laws  and  form 
4  of  Government.  Finding  them  gene- 
4  rally  more  intelligent,  more  steady 
4  and  moderate  in  their  conduct,  I  gave 
4  up  my  prejudice  against  them,  and 
4  became  inclined  in  their  favour,  feel- 
4  ing  persuaded,  that  their  rule,  though 
4  a  foreign  yoke,  would  lead  more 
4  speedily  and  surely  to  the  ameliora- 
4  tion  of  the  native  inhabitants ;  and  I 
4  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  several  of 
4  them  even  in  their  public  capacity. 

4  My  continued  controversies  with  the 
4  Brahmins,  on  the  subject  of  their 


4  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my 
4  interference*  with  their  custom  of 
4  burning  Avidows,  and  other  pernicious 
4  practices,  revived  and  increasedtheir 
4  animosity  against  me  ;  and  through 
4  their  influence  with  my  family,  my 
4  father  was  again  obliged  to  withdraAv 
4  his  countenance  openly,  though  his 
4  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still 
4  continued  to  me.  After  my  father’s 
4  death,  I  opposed  the  advocates  of 
4  idolatry  Avith  still  greater  boldness. 
4  Availing  myself  of  the  art  of  printing 
4  now  established  in  India,  I  published 
4  various  Avorks  and  pamphlets  against 
4  their  errors,  in  the  native  and  foreign 
4  languages.  This  raised  such  a  feeling 
4  against  me,  that  I  Avas  at  last  deserted 
4  by  every  person  except  tAvo  or  three 
4  Scotch  friends,  to  whom,  and  the 
4  nation  to  which  they  belong,  I  ahvays 
4  feel  grateful.  The  ground  which  1 
4  took  in  all  my  controversies  Avas,  not 
4  that  of  opposition  to  Brahminism,  but 
4  to  a  perversion  of  it ;  and  1  en- 
4  deavoured  to  sIioav,  that  the  idolatry 
4  of  the  Brahmins  Avas  contrary  to  the 
4  practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
4  principles  of  the  ancient  books  and 
4  authorities  which  they  profess  to  re- 
4  vere  and  obey.  NotAvithstanding  the 
4  violence  of  the  opposition  and  resist- 
4  ance  to  my  opinions,  several  highly 
4  respectable  persons,  both  among  my 
4  own  relations  and  others,  began  to 
4  adopt  the  same  sentiments.  I  now 
4  felt  a  strong  wish  to  visit  Europe, 

4  and  obtain,  by  personal  observation, 

4  a  more  thorough  insight  into  its 
4  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  po- 
4  litical  institutions.  I  refrained,  how- 
4  ever,  from  carrying  this  intention 
4  into  effect,  until  the  friends,  Avho 
4  coincided  in  my  sentiments,  should  be 
4  increased  in  number  and  strength. 

4  My  expectations  having  been  at 
4  length  raised,  in  November,  1830,  I 
4  embarked  for  England,  as  the  discus- 
4  sion  of  the  East-India  Company’s 
4  Charter  Avas  expected  to  come  on, 

4  by  Avhich  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
4  ti ves  of  India  and  its  future  govern- 
4  ment  would  be  determined  for  many 
4  years  to  come,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
4  king  in  council  against  the  abolition 
4  of  the  practice  of  burning  widoAvs 
4  Avas  to  be  heard  before  the  privy 
4  council:  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
4  of  Delhi  had  likewise  commissioned 
4  me  to  bring  before  the  authorities  in 
4  England  certain  encroachments  on 
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‘  his?  rights  by  the  East-India  Company. 

*  I  accordingly  arrived  in  England  in 
‘  April  1831.’  In  politics,  Rammohun 
Roy  was  a  republican.  At  Calcutta 
he  seldom  or  ever  visited  the  Govern¬ 
ment-house,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
from  all  the  chief  functionaries  of 
Government.  Among  Europeans  he 
associated  chiefly  with  the  ultra-liberal 
party.  In  1820,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and  Sar¬ 
dinian  revolutions,  Rammohun  gave  a 
public  entertainment  in  honour  of 
them.  He  was  master  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  also  of  the  Arabic  ;  he 
was  an  exceedingly  good  Persian 
scholar,  and  quoted  the  Persian  poets 
liberally,  appropriately,  and  gracefully, 
of  course  he  understood  thoroughly  the 
Hindee  and  Bengalee.  He  had  read 
a  great  deal  of  English  literature, 
chiefly  historical,  and  considering  the 
late  period  of  life  at  which  he  made 
this  acquisition,  the  precision  and 
grammatical  accuracy  which  he  had 
attained  were  remarkable.  He  wrote 
much  better  than  he  spoke.  With  a 
view  of  being  able  to  read  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  without  the  medium  of  a 
translation,  Rammohun  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  his  progress 
in  which  was  facilitated  by  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  cognate  Arabic. 
He  was  about  six  feet  high  and  large 
in  proportion  ;  but  his  person,  though 
not  wanting  in  apparent  symmetry, 
was  unwieldy  and  without  activity. 

25.  At  Dublin,  in  his  66th  year, 
Air.  John  Walker,  formerly  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  University 
of  Dublin  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago 
for  the  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions  on 
subjects  of  church  government  and 
doctrine ;  and  set  up  a  chapel  of  his 
own  in  Stafford-street  in  that  city, 
where  he  preached  the  strongest  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvin  without  the  slightest 
qualification.  But  that  which  attracted 
most  attention  to  his  chapel  was  a 
schism  upon  a  point  of  discipline,  which 
vexed  the  body,  about  eighteen  years 
ago.  St.  Paul,  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  his  Epistles,  says,  “Greet  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  holy  kiss ;  ”  and  Air. 
Walker,  upon  this  slight  warranty, 
introduced  the  promiscuous  practice  of 
lip-worship  into  his  congregation,  every 
member  of  which,  at  entrance  and  exit, 
saluted  the  person  who  happened  to 
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occupy  the  next  seat.  This  practice 
went  on  smoothly  for  some  time, 
until  a  new  married  lady,  not  of  the 
initiated,  was  greeted  after  the  usual 
form  by  a  blacksmith.  A  terrible 
hubbub  ensued,  in  which  the  kissers 
took  one  side  and  the  anti-kissers  ano¬ 
ther.  Ultimately,  the  latter  had  to  go 
to  the  wall.  After  that  Walker  went 
to  London,  where  he  got  up  a  small 
retinue  of  disciples  ;  but  not  possessing 
any  of  the  qualities  of  a  popular  orator, 
he  failed  to  gather  a  mob  after  his 
heels.  He  had  some  followers,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  them  wealthy  persons, 
and  possessing  sufficient  influence  to 
procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
passed  exempting  them  from  the  taking 
of  an  oath.  They  are  styled  ‘  Separa¬ 
tists  ’  in  that  bill;  but  in  all  their 
private  acts  and  edicts  they  modestly 
entitle  themselves  4  The  Church  of 
God.’  Mr.  Walker  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  4  Livy  9  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
also  published  4  Select  Dialogues .  of 
Lucian,’  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  which 
are  appended  some  valuable  philo¬ 
sophical  notes.  The  Board,  to  make 
amends  for  the  severity  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  their  predecessors, 
lately  granted  him  a  pension  of  6001., 
but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  first 
year’s  stipend. 

26.  Aged  66,  Air.  Alderman  Wilson, 
senior  Magistrate  of  Nottingham, 
having  been  elected  Alderman  in 
1810,  and  served  the  office  of  Alayor 
four  times. 

27.  In  Virginia,  aged  109,  Airs. 
Catherine  Rankins,  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
sovereign  of  England,  who  viewed 
America  as  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
Her  memory  was  excellent,  and  her 
spirits  unimpaired. 

29.  In  Devonshire-street,  aged  68, 
sir  Wm.Franklin,  M.D.  K.C.H.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Inspector-general  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  April  22, 
1823. 

30.  At  Durham,  the  rev.  John  Carr, 
ALA.  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
head  master  of  Durham  Grammar 
School,  and  recently  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Alathematics  in  the  new 
University. 

Lately.  The  rev.  Woolf  Gollin,  one 
of  the  Jewish  Beth  Din,  highly  emi- 
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nent  lor  his  great  biblical  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Lately .  Near  Ipswich,  iiichard  Hall 
Gower,  esq.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  rev.  Foote  Gower,  M.D.,  a 
clergyman  and  physician  of  eminence 
at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex.  In  his  early 
youth,  Mr.  Gower  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Winchester  school,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  father. 
Heaving  this  seminary  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  East-India  Company,  as  a  midship¬ 
man  on  board  the  Essex,  and  became 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that 
service.  In  that  ship  he  soon  attained 
the  knowledge  of  seamanship,  which 
led,  in  more  mature  life,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  work  entitled  ,lA  Treatise 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sea¬ 
manship,’'  &c.  which  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  on  the  subject. 
In  this  voyage,  which  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  protracted,  owing  to  the  ship 
being  employed  to  convey  troops  to 
some  of  the  enemies’  settlements  in 
India,  he  had  an  insight  into  all  the 
hardships  and  dangers  attendant  upon 
a  sailor’s  life.  While  the  ship,  with 
other  Indiamen  under  convoy,  were 
watering  in  Port  Praya  Bay,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  French  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Suffreiu,  and 
although  unprepared,  and  part  of  the 
crew  were  on  shore,  they  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  Bay. 
During  the  voyage,  the  Essex  was 
entirely  dismasted,  and  went  to  Bom¬ 
bay  to  refit.  The  crew  also  suffered 
dreadfully  from  sickness,  which  carried 
off  the  greater  portion  ;  three  were 
sometimes  buried  in  a  day.  All  these 
circumstances  ten  led  to  increase,  rather 
than  damp,  the  ardour  of  the  young 
adventurer,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  number  of  hands,  was 
made  captain  of  the  maintop,  in  which 
he  lived  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  for  many  months.  It  was  here 
he  commenced  the  making  of  models, 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  eminently 
excelled  ;  and  his  amusements,  while 
so  stationed,  with  other  youths  under 
his  command,  were  all  indicative  of  his 
ingenuity  and  spirit.  He  had  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  as  he 
frequently  said,  he  knew  a  ship  from 
keel  to  truck,  but  how  to  navigate  her 
across  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
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ocean,  was  still  to  him  a  mystery  ;  he 
therefore  no  sooner  landed  in  England, 
than,  with  the  determination  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
he  put  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  John  Adams  of  Latimer  School, 
Edmonton,  under  whose  care  he  made 
such  rapid  progress,  that,  upon  rejoin¬ 
ing  his  ship  the  next  voyage,  he  went 
by  the  name  of  the  u  young  philoso¬ 
pher,”  and  great  was  the  astonishment 
where  he  had  obtained  all  his  informa¬ 
tion.  The  great  inaccuracy  in  the 
mode  of  measuring  a  ship's  way  through 
the  water  induced  Mr.  Gower  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  log ;  and  an  instrument  was  made 
under  his  instructions,  about  the  year 
1788,  which  effected  the  object  with 
much  accuracy.  In  the  invention  of 
this  instrument,  for  which  a  patent 
was  obtained,  the  inventor  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  preceptor  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  The  constructions 
of  vessels,  so  as  to  obtain  an  increased 
rate  of  sailing  with  stability  under 
canvas  was  long  an  object  of  attention 
to  him  :  and  as  he  had  for  some  time 
held  the  highest  rank  in  the  service, 
short  of  a  command,  which  he  refused, 
the  better  to  effect  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  he  left  a  service  where  he  had 
been  the  father  of  all  under  him, 
regularly  giving  lectures  on  astronomy, 
&c.  to  the  young  men  in  the  ship, 
some  of  whom  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  they  derived  more  benefit  from 
him  than  from  any  other  person.  The 
result  of  the  leisure  afforded  by  retire¬ 
ment  from  actual  employment  was  a 
vessel  built  under  his  directions  at 
Itchenor  in  the  year  1800,  when  only 
house-carpenters  were  employed  in  her 
construction,  from  the  difficulty  Mr. 
Gower  anticipated  from  shipwrights 
wishing  to  follow  the  old  beaten  track. 
She  was  rigged  with  four  masts ;  on 
the  foremost  of  which  square  sails  were 
hoisted,  and  on  the  others  fore  and  aft 
sails  of  a  peculiar  shape,  &c.  With 
these  the  vessel  (the  Transit)  sailed 
remarkably  fast,  was  dry,  and  held  to 
windward  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
In  the  spring  of  1801,  the  Transit  was 
tried  with  the  Osprey,  a  fast  sailing 
sloop  of  war  appointed  by  Government 
for  that  purpose.  According  to  the 
journal  kept  on  that  occasion,  the 
Osprey  being  eight  miles  upon  the  lee 
quarter,  the  Transit  tacked  according 
to  signal,  bore  down,  hailed,  and  again 
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left  her  ;  in  less  than  three  hours  the 
Osprev  was  nearly  hull  clown,  and  was 
soon  after  lost  sight  of,  having  been 
beaten  before  the  wind,  close  hauled, 
and  with  the  wind  quartering.  This 
experiment  on  the  qualities  of  the 
Transit  was  instituted  with  the  view 
of  her  being  purchased  by  the  Easfc- 
India  Company  for  a  packet,  and  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  master  attendants’ 
department  was  stationed  on  board  to 
report  on  her  merits;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  success  attending  this 
trial,  Mr.  Gower  had  the  mortification 
of  afterwards  learning  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  subject,  and  the 
vessel  proceeded  on  her  previously  in¬ 
tended  voyage,  after  considerable  loss 
had  been  sustained  by  the  detention 
incident  to  this  experimental  cruize. 
In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Gower  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Commodore 
Emptage,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  and 
settled  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
final  removal  to  Nova  Scotia  House, 
near  Ipswich,  in  1817.  The  work  on 
Practical  Seamanship  requiring  a  third 
edition,  it  was  published  in  1807,  with 
a  supplemental  volume,  containing  an 
account  of  his  invention  of  the  Transit. 
Copies  of  the  latter  work  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  vessel  was  built  by'Government  at 
Ipswich,  in  the  early  part  of  1809, 
from  a  plan  of  Mr.  Gower’s,  but  which 
was  deviated  from  in  many  particulars 
while  she  was  building.  This  vessel 
was  intended  to  be  used  as  an  advice 
boat,  but  the  service  was  changed  into 
that  of  warfare,  and  the  Admiralty, 
the  Navy  Board,  and  the  projector  had 
each  their  separate  views  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fitting  and  manning  her.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of  those 
bodies ;  and  ended  in  the  vessel  being 
first  shortened  full  twenty  feet,  where¬ 
by  her  fast-sailing  properties  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed,  and  at  last  laid  up  in 
ordinary  at  Deptford.  What  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Gower  were  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  are  fully  shown  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1810,  entitled,  UA 
Narrative  of  a  Mode  pursued  by  the 
British  Government  to  effect  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Naval  Architecture.”  A 
third  vessel,  on  the  construction  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Gower,  was  built  in 
1819,  for  the  purpose  of  a  yacht,  for 
the  hon.  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Yernon  ;  and 
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though  rigged  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  original  Transit,  had  only  three 
masts ;  this  third  Transit  sailed, 
worked,  and  manoeuvred,  in  a  manner 
that  astonished  and  delighted  all  who 
saw  her,  and  were  competent  to  judge 
of  her  powers.  Some  years  before 
this,  had  appeared  Mr.  Gower’s  “  Re¬ 
marks  relative  to  the  danger  attendant 
upon  Convoy,  with  a  Proposition  for 
the  better  Protection  of  Commerce,” 
which  last  object  was  to  be  effected  by 
stationary  cruizers  along  the  coast, 
attached  to  signal  stations  erected  on 
the  shore,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  warn  or  protect  the 
traders.  The  year  1812  called  upon 
Mr.  Gower  to  employ  his  mechanical 
talents  in  a  direction  foreign  to  his 
usual  pursuits,  and  he  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  premium  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  a  Lock,  4 4  to  save  water, 
and  give  facility  to  passage,”  to  be 
applied  to  the  Regent's  Canal,  in  the 
obtaining  of  which  he  was  unsuccessful, 
yet,  some  years  afterwards,  he  found 
that  locks  of  the  same  description  bad 
been  erected  on  that  canal.  About  the 
same  time  he  built  a  yacht,  called  the 
Unique  ;  the  chief  objects  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  were  economy  of 
timber  and  small  draft  of  water.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Gower  invented  a 
fly-boat  to  be  used  against  the  small 
and  swift  American  cruizers,  then 
doing  much  mischief  in  the  channel, 
for  which  he  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
peace  prevented  the  necessity  for  it. 
He  also  projected  a  set  of  signals  formed 
by  shapes  instead  of  flags.  Many  of 
the  late  naval  improvements  originated 
with  him,  more  particularly  the  round 
sterns,  a  plan  for  which  was  delivered 
to  the  present  earl  Grey,  then  lord 
Ho  wick,  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Being 
now  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and 
having  met  with  many  disappointments 
and  losses  in  his  experimental  career, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  education  of  his  children. 
4‘  From  this  time,’’  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  “X  ceased  to  follow  my 
naval  experiments,  and  became  almost 
as  one  who  had  never  known  salt 
water  ;  my  time  being  occupied  by  the 
instruction  of  my  children  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  myself.  While  life  exists, 
those  years  will  never  be  forgotten  bv 
my  very  dear  children  ;  they  were  the 
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rivets  of  affection  between  the  parent 
and  his  offspring :  they  were  the  best 
spent  and  most  happy  days  of  my  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  I  never 
acted  a  more  wise  part,  as  it  obtained 
for  me  all  their  best  affections.’'  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  many 
plans  connected  with  shipping,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  in  which  the 
valuable  life  of  Mr.  Gower  was  en¬ 
gaged;  but  he  had  the  gratification, 
towards  its  close,  of  seeing  many  of  his 
inventions  and  improvements  in  naval 
architecture  brought  into  practice. 
The  catamaran  for  forming  a  raft  was 
constructed  and  tried  by  him  so  far 
back  as  1810.  This  floating  platform 
may  be  eminently  useful  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  besides  the  opportunity  it 
would  afford  of  escape  in  cases  of  ship¬ 
wreck.  A  life-boat  on  a  novel  plan 
was  built  by  him,  to  be  used  at  Lan- 
guard  Fort.  One  of  his  earliest  in¬ 
ventions  was  a  lube  to  convey  sounds 
from  the  tops  to  the  deck;  and,  though 
not  yet  brought  into  general  practice 
on  ship-board,  speaking  tubes  have 
been  extensively  used  in  manufacto¬ 
ries  and  other  buildings  on  shore.  The 
propeller,  or  floating  anchor,  was  ano¬ 
ther  of  his  improvements,  if  not  inven¬ 
tions,  and  an  experiment  with  it  took 
place  but  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  composition  of  minor 
articles  of  a  beneficial  tendency  on 
marine  subjects,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  journals  of  the  day :  some  of 
them  are  reprinted  in  a  work  which 
he  lived  just  long  enough  to  complete. 

—  At  Llandilo,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  89,  the  rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  M.A. 
archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  prebendary  of 
St.  David’s  and  Brecon,  rector  of  Pen- 
boyr  and  Llanfihangel-fach  Cilfargen, 
vicar  of  Llanfihangel  Aberbythich, 
perpetual  curate  of  Llandefeysaint, 
commissary-general  of  the  archdea- 
conrv  of  Carmarthen,  and  rural  dean 
of  Emdyn.  This  venerable  divine  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  rectory  of 
Llanfihangel-fach  Cilfargen,  the  vicar¬ 
age  of  Llanfihangel  Aberbythich,  and 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  I  Jandefeysaint, 
for  no  less  than  sixty-three  years,  and 
continued  to  serve  them  himself,  till 
within  a  very  few  years  of  his  death. 

NOVEMBER. 

5.  At  the  seat  of  Mr.  Manning, 


-October. 

Drakestown,  in  co.  Louth,  aged  22, 
the  hon.  Randall  Plunkett,  brother  to 
lord  Louth.  A  severe  fall  from  his 
horse  when  hunting  occasioned  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  head, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  following 
morning. 

6.  At  Leith,  aged  41,  William 
Hutchinson,  esq.  governor  of  Anna- 
maboe,  and  late  member  of  the  council 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  bravery  in  various 
actions  with  the  Ashantees. 

—  At  Lasborough  Park,  the  widow 
of  Joseph  Lyons  Walrond,  esq.  She 
was  sitting  by  herself  after  dinner  and 
dozing,  when  her  cap  caught  fire  at 
the  candle ;  in  attempting  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it,  her  sleeves,  and  ultimately 
her  whole  dress,  were  in  a  blaze  :  and 
before  it  could  be  extinguished,  the 
unfortunate  lady  was  so  dreadfully 
burnt  as  to  cause  her  death  on  the 
following  afternoon.  Mrs.  Walrond 
was  sister  to  sir  C.  Bethel  Codrington, 
bart.,  and  mother  to  Bethel  Walrond, 
esq.  late  M.P.  for  Saltash. 

12.  At  Isleworth,  aged  58,  Mr. 
Joseph  Strutt,  keeper  of  records  to  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  born  May  28,  1775,  and  was 
educated  under  the  rev.  James  Boyer, 
at  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  he  was 
well  imbued  with  the  Latin  tongue  : 
and  afterwards  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  printing-office  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nichols.  His  health,  however, 
was  never  strong  ;  and  he  soon  relin¬ 
quished  his  business  to  follow  the  less 
certain  occupation  of  his  pen.  He 
made  the  index  to  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Nichols’s  “  History  of  Leicester¬ 
shire  ;  ”  but  did  it  so  superfluously 
well,  that,  had  he  proceeded  with  the 
other  volumes  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cision,  the  index  itself  would  have 
formed  much  too  bulky  a  volume. 
This  extent  in  quantity  compelled 
Mr.  Nicholls  to  place  the  index  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of 
his  history  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm,  author  of  “  Londinium  lledivi- 
vum.’’  Fortunately  for  Air.  Strutt, 
he  was  many  years  ago  recommended 
by  John  Caley,  esq.  F.S.A.  to  his 
grace  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland 
to  arrange  his  archives,  which,  from 
damp  and  neglect,  were  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  decay.  To  this  employment 
Air.  Strutt  was  well  adapted  ;  and  the 
neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
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repaired,  preserved,  and  transcribed 
the  valuable  documents  committed  to 
his  charge,  were  truly  admirable. 
Sheltered  by  the  kind  patronage  of  the 
late  and  present  dukes  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Mr.  Strutt  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  quiet  and  comfort. 

13.  In  Piccadilly,  aged  37,  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  brought  on  by  drinking  immode¬ 
rate  quantities  of  brandy,  Mr,  Itichard 
Beckley,  bookseller. 

13.  At  Munich,  aged  43  years  and 
10  days,  Joseph  Thurmer,  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Dresden  academy. 
Of  his  professional  ability  the  new  post- 
office  at  Dresden  affords  an  example. 

16.  At  Bagenalstown,  co.  Kilkenny, 
aged  28,  the  hon.  Frederick  George 
Howard,  M.P.  for  Morpeth,  and  capt. 
in  the  90th  regiment ;  second  son  of 
the  earl  of  Carlisle.  On  the  previous 
day  he  left  the  barracks  near  Kil¬ 
kenny,  in  a  curricle,  accompanied  by 
two  of  his  brother  officers,  and  was 
proceeding  to  visit  the  detachment  of 
the  regiment  quartered  at  Newton- 
barry.  A  short  way  beyond  Bagenals¬ 
town  the  horse  took  fright,  and  ran 
away.  Captain  Howard  attempted  to 
leap  out,  but  was  unfortunately  thrown 
with  great  violence  upon  his  head, 
which  caused  an  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain. 

18.  At  Leghorn,  the  daughter  of 
Madame  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  now 
countess Lucchesi  Palli,born  at  Blaye. 

19.  Aged  49,  Mr.  Jos.  Newell,  of 
Wbitecross-street,  author  of  several 
works  on  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  citizens  of  London. 

21.  At  Crawford-priory,  Fifeshire, 
aged  75,  lady  Mary  Crawford. 

23.  In  London,  aged  45,  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Picken.  Mr.  Picken  was  born 
at  Paisley,  and  was  educated  for  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits.  At  an  early  age  he 
visited  the  West-Indies;  but,  finding 
that  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  afforded  no  very  bright  pro¬ 
spects,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
obtained  a  confidential  situation  in  the 
bank  of  Ireland.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Glasgow,  and  entered 
into  business.  Here  he  first  came  be¬ 
fore  the  ivorld  as  an  author,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  “  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,”  a  work  which  had 
great  local  success.  In  this  volume 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  pa¬ 
thetic  story  of  “  Mary  Ogilvie,”  which 
showed  no  common  power  of  combining 
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the  ordinary  incidents  of  life,  into  pic¬ 
tures  of  intense  and  harrowing  in¬ 
terest.  From  Glasgow  he  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  established  him¬ 
self  as  a  bookseller.  The  mania  of 
speculation  in  1821  found  him  a  ready 
victim  ;  he  joined  in  some  of  the  wild 
projects  of  the  time,  and  lost  his  all. 
He  came  to  London  with  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  novel,  “  The  Sectarian,” 
which  was  published  by  Colburn.  Mr. 
Picken  now  became  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  magazines  and  reviews. 
The  publication  of  “  The  Dominie’s 
Legacy,’*  in  1830,  finally  established 
his  fame  as  an  historian  of  Scottish 
humble  life  ;  and  had  great  success. 
When  Colburn’s  u  Juvenile  Library” 
was  projected,  Mr.  Picken  undertook 
to  supply  the  “  The  Lives  of  Eminent 
Missionaries,”  but  before  his  work  was 
completed,  the  library  was  at  an  end. 
The  volume  was  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Kidd,  and  two  large  im¬ 
pressions  sold.  Mr.  Picken ’s  next  pub¬ 
lication  was  “  The  Club  Book,”  to 
which  several  of  the  most  popular 
living  writers  contributed.  Soon  after 
appeared  a  work  on  the  Canadas,  pro¬ 
fessedly  a  compilation  ;  in  preparing 
this  volume  Mr.  Picken  received  very 
valuable  assistance  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Galt.  This  was  followed  by  “  Wal¬ 
tham,”  a  tale  published  in  Leitch 
Ritchie’s  “  Library  of  Romance.”  In 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  were 
published  his  “  Traditionary  Stories  of 
Old  Families,”  in  two  volumes  ;  de¬ 
signed  as  the  first  part  of  a  series, 
which  would  embrace  the  legendary 
history  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire¬ 
land.  On  the  10th  of  November,  while 
conversing  with  his  son,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and 
was  conveyed  home  insensible.  *  After 
a  short  time  strong  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery,  but,  on  the  23rd, 
his  spirit  passed  away  almost  without 
a  struggle.  A  little  before  his  last 
illness,  Air.  Picken  had  completed  a 
novel,  entitled,  “>  The  Black  Watch.” 

23.  In  Charlotte-street,  Portland- 
place,  aged  45,  Mr.  Alfred  Nicholson, 
painter  of  landscape  in  water  colours. 
Ihis  gentleman,  who  was  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Francis  Nicholson  the 
artist,  early  in  life  entered  the  royal 
navy,  on  board  his  Alajesty’s  ship  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  saw  some  service  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Portugal  ;  but 
after  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the 
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naval  profession  for  the  arts.  In  1813, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  Ireland,  where 
he  resided  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
and,  during  this  period,  he  accumulated 
a  large  collection  of  elaborate  sketches 
of  Irish  scenery,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Sligo,  Kerry,  Cork,  Lime¬ 
rick,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin.  About 
the  year  1818,  he  became  permanently 
resident  in  London,  and  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  instruction 
of  pupils.  In  1821,  he  made  a  short 
excursion  through  Ireland  and  North 
Wales,  considerably  enriching  his  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches  ;  and  in  subsequent 
summer  excursions  he  visited  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
his  native  county  of  York,  where  his 
pencil  was  assiduously  employed. 

23.  At  Paris,  aged  71,  Marshal 
Jourdan,  governor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  Jean  Baptiste  Jourdan  was 
born  at  Limoges,  April  29,  1762.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  enrolled  himself 
ill  the  regiment  of  Auxerrois,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  part  of  his  regiment 
to  America,  whence  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  the  peace.  On  his  arrival 
in  France,  he  obtained  a  lieutenant’s 
commission,  and,  in  1790,  became  cap¬ 
tain  of  Chasseurs  in  the  National 
Guard  of  his  native  town.  In  1791, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  volun¬ 
teers  of  Haute-Vienne,  which  he  led 
to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  under  Dumourier 
in  the  campaign  of  Belgium.  His 
military  talents  were  appreciated  ;  and, 
in  May,  1793,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
General  of  Brigade.  In  1794,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  superior  command  of 
the  arm v  of  the  Moselle.  It  was  at 
the  head  of  these  troops  that  he  gained 
the  victory  of  Fleurus,  and  that  he 
planted  his  colours  on  the  Rhine  from 
Coblentz  to  Cloves.  France  owed  to 
him  the  possession  of  those  beautiful 
provinces,  which  she  has  frequently 
declared  to  be  her  natural  boundaries. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  maintained  the  war  with 
various  success.  The  same  results  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1796.  In  1797,  he  started 
in  his  political  career,  having  been 
nominated  to  the  council  of  Five- 
Hundred.  From  this  era  his  devotion 
to  his  country  was  divided  between 
the  tribune,  the  army,  and  his  diplo¬ 
matic  duties.  On  the  18th  Brumaire^ 
he  was  among  the  small  number  of 
those  who  foresaw  the  ambitious  views 
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of  Buonaparte,  and  who  acted  on  the 
reserve.  In  1800,  he  commanded  in 
Piedmont ;  and  so  mildly,  that,  sixteen 
years  after,  the  king  of  Sardinia  sent 
him  his  portrait  splendidly  set  in 
diamonds.  In  1802,  he  was  called  to 
the  council  of  state;  the  year  succeed¬ 
ing  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Italy  ;j  and,  on  the  memorable  19th 
of  May,  1804,  he  was  created  a  mar¬ 
shall  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Austrian  war  (1805) ,  he  was  superseded 
by  Massena  (as  he  had  been  before  in 
Swabia),  an  indignity  of  which  be 
complained  without  effect.  In  1806, 
he  governed  Naples  under  Joseph 
Buonaparte  ;  and,  in  1808,  he  accom¬ 
panied  that  personage  into  Spain  as  his 
major-general.  In  the  latter  post  mar¬ 
shal  Jourdan  was  overwhelmed  with 
disgust,  and  his  counsels  were  met  with 
contempt,  by  the  courtiers  who  sur¬ 
rounded  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  demanded 
and  obtained  his  recall  at  the  close  of 
1809.  However, when  theRussian cam¬ 
paign  was  decided,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain,  where  he  conducted  the  in¬ 
glorious  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  was 
at  length  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin 
ofVittoria.  Jourdan  had  already  the 
reputation  of  having  sustained  more 
defeats  than  any  other  French  general 
(from  which  he  had  acquired  the  sig¬ 
nificant  nick-name  of  The  Anvil);  but 
this  last  defeat  threw  all  his  former  ill- 
success  into  the  shade.  In  bis  flight 
from  the  field  lie  threw  down  his 
truncheon,  which  was  found  and  ludi¬ 
crously  displayed  by  some  of  our  sol¬ 
diers.  Jourdan  did  not  think  himself 
safe  until  he  reached  Paris.  There  he 
quietly  watched  the  declining  fortunes 
of  his  master,  after  whose  abdication 
he  received  a  command  from  Louis. 
When  Buonaparte  returned  from 
Elba,  Jourdan  retired  into  the  country. 
He  was,  for  some  time,  undecided  as 
to  what  course  he  should  pursue;  but 
at  length  consented  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  peers.  Plis  active 
services  were  not  required,  but  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Besan^on.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  Louis  after 
the  second  restoration.  In  1817,  he 
was  placed  over  the  7th  military  divi¬ 
sion,  and,  in  the  year  following,  was 
admitted  among  the  new  peers.  During 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution  or 
July,  lie  was  called  to  the  ministry 
for  foreign  affairs;  but  the  men  of  the 
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next  clay  came  in,  and  he  willingly 
surrendered  to  them  his  place.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Invalids,  where  he  made  him¬ 
self  as  beloved  by  the  aged  warriors 
under  his  care  as  he  had  been  by  the 
soldiers  when  he  was  in  the  army. 
Labouring  for  some  time  under  a  fatal 
disease,  he  supported  his  protracted 
sufferings  without  the  least  diminution 
of  his  placidity  and  amenity  of  dis¬ 
position.  He  died  poor  ;  after  holding 
his  rank  of  marshal  for  30  years,  and 
filling  some  of  the  most  important 
offices,  he  left  scarcely  15,000  francs 
in  the  funds.  Marshal  Jourdan 
was  the  last  representative  of  the 
military  glories  of  the  Republic.  “  Jour¬ 
dan  is  a  poor  general,5’  said  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  “but  he  possesses  the 
virtues,  rare  among  his  competitors,  of 
honour,  integrity,  and  humanity.” 

24.  At  Paris,  the  venerable  baron 
Boyer,  professor  of  Clinique  Chirurgi- 
cale,  and  surgeon-in-chief  of  La  Cha- 
rite. 

30.  At  Whiteford-house,  co,  Ayr, 
aged  90,  sir  William  Macleod  Ban- 
natyne,  one  of  the  retired  senators  of 
the  college  of  justice.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  advocate  Jan.  22,  1765,  and,  at 
the  bar,  he  deservedly  acquired  the 
character  of  a  sound  and  able  lawyer. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Blair,  Mackenzie,  Cullen, 
Erskine,  Abercromby,  and  Craig  ;  and 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  4  Mirror” 
and  “  Lounger.”  He  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  on  the  death  of  lord 
Swinton,  and  took  his  seat  as  lord 
Bannatyne,  May  16,  1799.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  the  year  1823,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  late  lord  Eldim 

Lately.  At  Sinden-hall,  T.  Allan, 
esq.  of  Lauriston,  banker  in  Edinburgh 
and  proprietor  of  the  “  Caledonian 
Mercury.” 

—  At  Norwich,  the  rev.  Joseph 
Kinghorn,  who  has  left  behind  him 
20.000/.,  although  his  annual  stipend 
as  Baptist  minister  was  only  300/. 

— ■  At  Florence,  Charles  Montague 
Walker,  esq.  a  post-captain  in  the 
royal  navy. 

—  In  Garden-row,  within  the  rules 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  where  he  had 
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resided  for  the  last  20  years,  aged  80, 
the  rev.  William  Barker  Daniel,  the 
author  of  “  llural  Sports,”  2  vols.  4<to. 
1801-1803,  2nd  edition,  3  vols.  8vo. 
1810  ;  4th  vol.  1813.  He  was  of  Christ  's 
College  Cambridge,  B.A.  1787  ;  M.A. 
1790. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Eardiston-house,  Mary,  wife 
of  sir  Christopher  Sydney  Smith,  hart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Milligan, 
M.D.  a  celebrated  private  teacher  of 
medicine,  and  the  translator  of  “  Cel- 
sus,”  “  Magendie,”  and  other  works 
connected  with  his  profession. 

3.  At  I  jees-house,  Berwickshire, 
aged  39,  Charles  Marjoribanks,  esq. 
M.P.  for  that  county. 

4.  At  Wellhouse,  Richard  Millar, 
esq.  M.D.  late  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

7.  At  Walworth,  aged  57,  Mr.  Alfred 
Alills,  artist.  He  was  chiefly  employed 
in  illustrating  works  of  juvenile  in¬ 
struction.  F or  upwards  of  40  years  he 
distinguished  himself  in  this  line  for 
Messrs.  Barton  and  Harvey,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  Air.  Harris  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  &c.  &c.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  extensively  employed  by  engravers 
on  wood,  to  make  designs  for  them  on 
the  blocks. 

19.  At  Chester,  Jane,  widow  of  sir 
John  Regard,  the  sixth  hart,  of  Gan  ton, 
Yorkshire. 

26.  At  Loders,  Alargaret,  widow  of 
the  right  hon.  sir  Evan  Nepean,  hart. 

27.  At  Eaton- place,  aged  21,  Ju¬ 

liana  Barbara,  wife  of  sir  John  Ggilvv, 
hart.  " 

Lately.  Aged  68,  lady  Anne  Gre¬ 
gory,  sister  to  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
the  earl  of  Clancarty,  the  countess  of 
Rathdown,  viscountess  Castiemaine, 
&c. 

—  Air.  W.  Afortimer,  of  Straffan, 
Kildare,  aged  125.  He  fought  at  Bun¬ 
ker’s  hill,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  conveyed  from  thence  to  Spithead, 
where  he  remained  in  confinement  on 
board  a  prison  ship  until  peace  was 
concluded.  He  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS 


Class  I.  Public  Income. 

II.  P  ublic  Expenditure. 
III.  Disposition  of  Grants. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 


GROSS  RECEIPT. 


£•  s  ♦ 


Repayments,  Allow¬ 
ances,  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties  in  the 
Nature  of 
Drawbacks,  &c. 


£>  s.  d. 


Customs  . . . .  . . . . . . . 

Excise  . . . . . 

Stamps  (including  Hackney  Coach,  and  Ilawkers  and  Pedlars  Li¬ 
censes. .  . . . . 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  .... 

Post  Office  . .  •  . . 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 
and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  . 


19,631,574 
L8, 849, 496 

7,420,894 

5,339,923 

2,277,274 

27,257 


Crown  Lands  . . . .  * . 

Small  Branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary  Revenue  . 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices . . . 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells’  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  in  Ireland  .. 


359,524 

12,599 

31,232 

3,779 


TOTALS  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


54,006,558 


4  10 


5 

91 

14 

4 

15 

n 

19 

10J 

10 

3 

15 

9 

7 

4 

13 

HI 

16 

il 

3 

5f 

1,216,692  18  7 
905,895  9  2 

301,002  10  ll£ 
6,237  7  4 
101,983  11  3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


2,531,811  17  3| 


EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 


Money  received  from  the  East-India  Company,  on  account  of  Re¬ 
tired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  serving  in  the 
East  Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 . . . 

Balance  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the 

Fourth  in  Scotland . . . 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Accountants,  and  other 

Monies  paid  to  the  Public. . 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  Unclaimed 
Dividends . . . . . . . 


60,000  0  0 
21,582  16  3 
36,693  2  5 
36,683  6  2 


l  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  « 


•  •  •  • 


TOTALS  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom 


54,161,517  8  3i 


2,531,811  17 


3| 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1833. 


Class  IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Public  Funded  Debt. 
Unfunded  Debt. 

Trade  and  Navigation. 


for  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1833. 


NETT  RECEIPT 
within  the  Year, after 
deducting: 

REPAYMENTS,  &c. 

TOTAL  INCOME, 

including 

BALANCES. 

TOTAL 

Payments  out  of  the 
Income,  in  its 
Progress 

to  the  Exchequer. 

PAYMENTS 

into  the 
EXCHEQUER. 

\ 

BALANCES 
and  BILLS 
Outstanding  on 
5th  January,  1833. 

Rate  per 
Cent  for 
which  the 
Gross 
Receipt 
was  col¬ 
lected. 

^9  d% 

£•  s*  d . 

£.  s. 

dt 

£  •  St 

dt 

S  •  (f* 

18,467,881  6  3 

19,093,351  10  43 

1,759,482  10 

2 

16,794,992  6 

H 

538,87 6  13 

Ilf 

6  19  10 

17,913,600  16  71 

18,516,291  17  If 

1,254,998  0 

3f 

16,611,036  14 

0 

650,257  2 

10 

606 

7,139,892  3  4f 

7,409,389  9  0 

195,956  3 

4f 

6,951,843  11 

6 

261,589  14 

If 

2  12  9 

5,333,686  7  10f 

5,482,087  16  7f 

265,619  19 

8 

4,943,967  8 

8J 

272,500  8 

3f 

4  9  7 

2,175,291  8  7 h 

2,345,957  1 2  0 

718,163  6 

91 

1,461,000  0 

0 

166,794  5 

2| 

28  5  1 

27,257  10  3 

29,531  1  7 

949  14 

8 

26,782  4 

6 

1,799  2 

5 

3  9  7 

359,524  15  9 

424,029  3  1 

336,165  8 

11! 

•  •  ft  3 

87,863  14 

If 

7  0  1 

12,599  7  4 

12,599  7  4 

2,996  10 

10 

9,161  10 

8 

441  5 

10 

•  6 

'3 1,232  13  Ilf 

31,232  13  Ilf 

•  •  M 

31,232  13  Ilf 

•  •  •• 

•  % 

3,779  16  11 

3,779  16  If 

•  •  •! 

3,779  16 

If 

•  •  «  • 

•  • 

51,474,746  6  2 

53,348,250  7  2f 

4,534,331  14 

si 

46,833,796  5 

B| 

1,980,122  6 

9f 

6  13  11 

60,000  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

«» 

60,000  0 

0 

•  •  •  • 

9  • 

21,582  16  3 

21,582  16  3 

•  •  •  • 

21,582  16 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

36,693  2  5 

36,693  2  5 

•  •  •  • 

36,693  2 

5 

•  <9  9  9 

•  1 

36,683  6  2 

36,683  6  2 

*  ©  •  • 

36,683  6 

2 

9  9  9  9 

©  • 

51,629,70 5  11  0  L 

>3,503,209  12  0} 

4,534,331  14 

16,988,755  10 

6f 

1,980,122  6 

9* 

•  • 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE 

Of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1833,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
within  the  same  Period. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Progress  to  the 

Exchequer . 


Charges  of  Collection 
Other  Payments  , ... 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  in  its  progress  to  the 

Funded  Debt. 


Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt. 
Terminable  Annuities  . . 


Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  exclusive  of 
£.5,695  10.9.  3 d.  the  Interest  on  Donations 
and  Requests  . . . . 


Unfunded  Debt. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ........  ... 


Civil  List  . . . . . 

Pensions . . . . . . . . 

Salaries  and  Allowances . . . . 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions . . 

Courts  of  Justice  . . . 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  . . . . 

Mint  Establishment  . . . . . . . . 

Bounties  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in 
Scotland,  per  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  s.  65 . . . 


Army .  . . . . 

Navy  . . . . . 

Ordnance  . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous,  chargeable  upon  annual  Grants  of  Parliament. . . . 


£. 

s. 

d. 

3,618,158 

9 

1 

016,173 

5 

7i 

Exchequer 

24,333,966 

3 

9 

3,330,620 

1 

ol 

^5 

27,661,586 

4  ll£ 

659,165 

6 

6 

510,000 

0 

0 

477,376 

12 

110,318 

12 

9 

40,927 

3 

7  f 

324,093 

0 

7l 

367,861  16 

4i 

14,760 

15 

3 

2,956 

13 

8 

7,129,873 

15 

ni 

4,882,835 

8 

0 

1,792,317 

0 

0 

2,396,921 

1 

£  •  s .  d. 


4,534,331  14 


Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditure  issued  thereout  . 


28,323,751  11  5£ 


1,848,297 

14 

9} 

34,706,381 

0 

Hi 

16,201,947 

5 

8! 

50,908,328 

6 

7* 

614,758 

18 

8 

51,523,087 

5 

Of 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  Three 
Months,  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  31st  day  ol  March 
1832,  and  for  the  Year  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1832  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  have  been  disposed  of;  distinguished  under 
their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January  1833. 


SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

c£  •  s*  d* 

<£ •  s *  d’ 

Navy  ... 

6,301,727  9  2 

3,377,284  6  4 

Ordnance  ... 

1,765,806  0  0 

f 

1,262,000  0  0 

Forces  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  for  Civil  Contingencies ; 
for  one  quarter  of  a  year  from  the  1st  day 
of  January  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

8,965,425  8  7 

5,442,199  3  H 

1833 

To  defray  the  Charge  for  those  Salaries  of 
the  Officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  Pensions  for 
retired  Officers  of  the  two  Houses,  which 
are  paid  at  the  Treasury,  and  also  of  the 
Amount  which  will  he  required  in  aid  of 
the  Fee  Funds  of  the  two  Houses  ;  for  the 

199,000  0  0 

170,252  8  0 

year  1832  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, and 

44,514  0  0 

44,514  0  0 

for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day 
of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 

15,300  0  0 

15,300  0  0 

day  of  March  1833 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  in  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
Home  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 

o 

c 

o 

o 

e* 

CO 

Ol 

26,430  0  0 

year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  in  the  Fee  Fund, 
in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Stale  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 

13,900  0  0 

12,500  0  0 

to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  in  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Colonies;  for 
one  quarter  to  the31st  day  of  March  1832, 

16,895  0  0 

S  2 

15,000  0  0 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted, 

SUMS 

Paid. 

and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

•  s»  d* 

S.  d. 

1833  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  and  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

14,930  0  0 

11,500  0  0 

1833 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 

17,504  0  0 

5,418  17  8 

to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Home  Secretary  of  Stale  ;  for 
one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

9,400  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

18o3  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Foreign  Secretary  of  State ;  for 
one  quarter  to  the  3lst  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

8,460  0  0 

7,123  16  0 

1833  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 

47,750  0  0 

39,000  0  0 

day  of  March  1833  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Departments  of  his 
Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy  Council 
and  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ; 
for  one  quarter  to  the  3lst  day  of  March 
1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of 

5,055  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

March  1833  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Messengers  attend¬ 
ing  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four 
Patent  Messengers  of  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  various  ancient  Allowances  to 
the  Officers  of  that  Court ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31sl  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 

4,750  0  0 

4,182  13  4 

year  to  the  31sl  day  of  March  1833 

To  pav  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  granted 
to  certain  Professors  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 

5,400  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

of  Lectures;  in  the  year  1832  . 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Office  of  Registry  of  Colonial 
Slaves  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  one  quarter  to 

958  5  0 

958  5  0 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted, 

SUMS 

Paid. 

the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 

s£,  s,  d» 

.  s»  d' 

year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  the  Office  for  the  Custody  of  Records 
in  the  Tower,  and  the  Office  for  the  Custody 
of  the  Exchequer  Records  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster;  for  one  quarter  to 
the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 

1,462  0  0 

979  17  1 

year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ... 

To  defray,  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  the  usual  Allowances 
to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  poor  French  Refugee  Clergy,  poor 
French  Refugee  Laity,  and  sundry  small 
charitable  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor 

5,400  0  0 

3,388  1  3 

of  Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields,and  others. .. 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  Acts,  Bills, 
Reports,  and  other  Papers  for  the  two 

5,150  0  0 

3,081  15  3 

Houses  of  Parliament ;  for  the  year  1832  . 
To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the 
Mint,  in  the  Coinage  of  Gold ;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

56,000  0  0 

20,883  16  4 

1833  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Extraordinary  Expenses  that 
may  be  incurred  for  Prosecutions  for 
Offencesagainst  the  Laws  relating  to  Coin;  for 
one  quarter  to  the  31st  da}'  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of 

4,500  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

March  1833 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges ;  for 
one  quarter  to  the  3 1st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

10,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

1833  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  complete  the  Charge  for  Civil  Contin¬ 
gencies;  for  the  year  1832 

The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be 
paid  without  any  Fee  or  other  Deductions 
whatsoever : 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil 
Establishments  under-mentioned;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  incidental 
Charges  attending  the  same ;  for  one  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for 

18,750  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ... 
Of  Nova  Scotia;  from  the  1st  day  of  January 
1832  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

Of  the  Island  of  Bermuda  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 
year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ... 

4,973  4  0 

800  0  0 

5,624  11  8 

3,150  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


Of  Pr!  nee  Edward’s  Island;  for  one  quarter 
lo  the  3lst  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 
year  to  the  3 1st  day  of  March  1833 
Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland ;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March 

t.  OOi)  •••  •  •  •  •••  ••• 

Of  the  Settlements  in  Western  Africa;  for 
one  quarter  lo  the  31st  day  of  March  1832, 
and  for  one  year  to  the  3  1st  day  of  March 
18oo  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  the  British  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Provinces,  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  certain  of  his 
Majesty’s  Colonies  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ... 

To  defray  the  Charges  of  the  Settlement  in 
Western  Australia;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
3  1st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Indian  Department  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833...  ...  ... 

For  the  Relief  of  certain  of  his  Majesty’s 
Subjects  in  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes,  Saint 
Vincent,  and  Saint  Lucia,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  Hurricane 
To  defray  t he  estimated  Expenditure  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  for  the  year  ending  at 
Christmas  1832 

To  defray,  for  one  quarter  to  the  3 1st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  the  Expense  ot  Works 
and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings,  and  for 
Furniture  and  other  Charges  ot  Public 
Buildings,  and  the  Furniture  and  other 
Charges  of  Public  Oflioes  and  Departments, 
and  for  t he  Repairs  and  Alterations  of 
Royal  Palaces,  and  Works  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  heretof  >re  charged  upon  the  Civil 
List;  and  for  the  Repairs  of  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Holy  rood  House,  and  certain 
Public  Buildings  in  Scotland,  heretofore 
charged  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue  in 

Scotland  ...  ••• 

To  defray,  in  Hie  year  1832,  the  Expense  of 
completing  certain  Alterations  and  Addi¬ 
tions  lo  his  Majesty’s  Palace  at  Brighton  . 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  at  Port 
Patrick  Harbour ;  for  one  quarter  to  the 


of1.  s.  d . 

4,025  0  0 

16,576  5  0 

43,043  7  1 

27,438  13  1 

13,456  9  5 


25,000  0  0 


100,000  0  0 

16,922  0  0 


70,800  0  0 

7,875  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 

of1.  s*  d. 

2,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

13,750  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

1 00,000  0  0 

16,922  0  0 


14,000  0  0 

7,875  0  0 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
Tu  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  at  Donag- 
hadee  Harbour;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to 
the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Holyhead  and 
Howlh  Roads  and  Harbours;  for  the  year 
1832  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  new  Buildings  at 
the  British  Museum  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Repairs  and  Altera¬ 
tions  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 
year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  erecting  the  State 
Paper  Office  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to 
the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ...  ,,, 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  at  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  ;  in  the  year  1832... 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Sa!aryr  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833 

To  payr  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court,  of  their 
Clerks,  and  the  contingent  Expenses  of 
their  Office,  and  also  the  Expenses  attendant 
upon  their  Circuits;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ...  ... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  the 
contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  for  Lhe 
Superintendence  of  Aliens  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for 
one  year  to  the  3lst  day  of  March  1833  .., 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Penitentiary 
at  Milbank  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31sl 
day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to 
the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  retir  ed  Allowances  or 
Superannuations  to  Persons  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Public  Offices  or  Depart¬ 
ments,  or  in  the  Public  Service;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and 
for  one  year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 
To  grant  Relief,  for  one  quarter  io  the  31st 
day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to 
the  31st  dayr  of  March  1833,  to  Toulonese 
and  Corsican  Emigrants,  Dutch  Naval 
Officers,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  Ameri¬ 
can  Loyalists,  and  others  who  have  hereto- 


<£.  s.  d. 
5,668  0  0 


5,000  0  0 
3,913  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

9,500  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

13,680  0  0 

2,092  0  0 


24, 28?  0  0 


66,151  0  0 


<£•  s .  d* 
5,668  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

3,913  0  0 


683  15  5 

6,000  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

I 

4,720  14  2 

1,673  16  0 

10,000  0  0 

41,232  9  5i 
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V 

lore  received  Allowances  from  his  Majesty, 
and  who,  from  Services  performed,  or 
Losses  sustained  in  the  British  Service, 
have  special  claims  upon  his  Majesty’s  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Liberality 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vac¬ 
cine  Establishment ;  for  the  year  1832  ... 

For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called 
4‘  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  for  the 
year  1832 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and 
maintaining  Criminal  Lunatics;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31  si  day  of  March  1832,  and 
for  one  year  to  the  31  st  day  of  March  1833 

For  his  Majesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret 
Services  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day 
of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Sta¬ 
tionery,  Printing  and  Binding  for  the  seve¬ 
ral  Departments  of  Government  in  England 
and  Ireland,  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1832 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ;  and  also 
for  providing  Paper  for  the  Printing  which 
may  be  ordered  in  Session  1833  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  for  the 
Charge  of  the  Stationery  Office  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining, 
maintaining,  and  employing  Convicts  at 
Home  and  in  Bermuda  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  3 1st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 
year  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  defray  the  Expenses  incurred  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  captured  Negroes  and  liberated 
Africans,  under  the  several  Acts  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  for  one 
quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and 
for  one  y ear  to  the  31  si  day  of  March  1833 

To  pay,  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  the  Salaries  and  inci¬ 
dental  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  under 
the  Treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands,  for  preventing  the  illegal 
traffic  in  Slaves 

To  pay,  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  3lst 
day  of  March  1833,  the  Salaries  of  his 
Majesty’s  Consuls  General,  Consuls  and 
Vice  Consuls;  and  also  the  contingent 
Charges  and  Expenses  connected  with  the 
Public  Duties  and  Establishments  of  such 
Consuls  General,  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

c£  •  s»  d» 

•  St  ( l . 

16,000  0  0 

8,703  3  9 

2,200  0  0 

2,200  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,682  0  0 

2,536  16  8 

44,325  0  0 

20,000  0  0 

99,500  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

119,860  0  0 

119,860  0  0 

31,250  0  0 

— 

8,519  0  0 

— 

105,638  15  0 

65,129  7  V, 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  defray,  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  the  Charge  of  main¬ 
taining  Convicts  at  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense,  in  the  year  1832,  of 
paying  the  Fees  due  and  payable  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Parliament  on  all  Bills  for 
continuing  or  amending  any  Acts  for 
making  or  maintaining,  keeping  in  repair 
or  improving  Turnpike  Roads,  which  shall 
pass  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 

<£  •  d* 

172,236  0  0 

0^'»  s%  d* 

receive  the  Royal  Assent 

To  defray,  for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1833,  the  Charge  for  the 
Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  Charities, the  Salaries  of  their  Secretary 

10,400  0  0 

6,818  17  6 

and  Clerks,  and  their  contingent  Expenses. 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and 
Proceedings  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Law,  and  into  the  Law  of  England 
respecting  Real  Property ;  for  the  year 

19,500  0  0 

17,037  10  0 

1832  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  incurred  under  the 
Direction  and  Management  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Records  ;  for  one  year  to  the 

15,000  0  0 

14,939  7  2 

31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  make  Payment  to  the  Representatives  of 
the  late  Mr.  Shelton  of  the  Amount  awarded 
to  them  on  account  of  Expenses  incurred 
by  him  in  preparing  Contracts  and  Securi¬ 
ties  relative  to  the  Transportation  of  Con¬ 
victs  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land;  from  the  year  1789  to  the 

10,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

year  1829  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  paying  to  Claimants 
for  Losses  suffered  by  them  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  ofISaint  Domingo  by  the 
British  Troops  from  1793,  the  Sums  which 
have  been  awarded  to  them  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  appointed  for 
that  purpose 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Erection  of  a 
National  Gallery  and  Record  Office;  for 
one  year  to  the  3lst  day  of  March  1833  ... 

To  make  Compensation  to  William  Smith 
Boyd,  for  Losses  sustained  by  him  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Ship  “  Al- 

15,700  0  0 

15,716  13  9 

15,000  0  0 

15,700  0  0 

inorah”  at  New  South  Wales,  in  182.5  ... 
To  defray  the  Charge,  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833,  of  iin- 

5,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 
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proving  llie  Water  Communication  in  Ca¬ 
nada  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Maintenance  and 
Repair  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  for  the 
Management  of  the  Locks ;  for  one  year  to 
the  3lst  day  of  March  1833 

To  detray,  for  one  year,  from  the  1st  day  of 
April  1832  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833, 
the  Charge  of  Salaries  to  Governors,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governors,  and  others,  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  West  India  Colonies,  formerly 
charged  upon  the  Four-and-Half  per  Cent 
Duties,  or  paid  from  Civil  Contingencies... 

To  defray,  for  one  quarter  to  the  3 1st  day  of 
March  1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  31sl 
day  of  March  1833,  certain  Charges  in 
Scotland,  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Here¬ 
ditary  Revenue  ... 

To  provide  for  the  Payment  of  certain  Salaries, 
Allowances,  Pensions  and  Services,  here¬ 
tofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of 
the  Crown  in  Scotland,  and  the  Four-and- 
Half  per  Cent  Duty  ;  but  for  which  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  in.  the  Civil  List  of 
his  present  Majesty,  from  the  period  to 
which  the  said  Services  were  severally  last 
paid  to  the  5lh  day  of  April  1832 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  following 
Services  in  Ireland,  which  are  directed 
to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Currency  : 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Dublin  ;  for  one  quarter  to  the 
31sl  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one  year 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  In¬ 
dustry  in  Dublin,  the  Lunatic  Department 
and  the  Three  General  Hospitals  attached  ; 
for  one  quarter  to  the  31st  day  of  March 
1832,  and  for  one  year  to  the  3 1st  day  of 
March  1833  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum  ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  ;  for  the  same  time  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan 
House  }  for  the  same  lime 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Westmoreland 
Lock  Hospital ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Lying-in-Hos¬ 
pital  }  for  the  same  time 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


r£  *  $  *  d' 

62,500  0  0 

18,800  0  0 


11,486  0  0 


78,000  0  0 


195,000  0  0 


30,892  0  0 


22.298  0  0 

1,735  0  0 
1,046  0  0 

1,354  0  0 

3,500  0  O 
1,423  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


£• 


s.  d. 


62,500  0  0 


3,842  11  7 


25,988  14 


194,271  4  6£ 


20,000  0  0 


15,000  0  0 
1,388  0  0 
950  0  0 

1,000  0  0 


2,800  0  0 
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•  •  • 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Dr.  S  lee  veil’s  Hos 
pilal  ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital 
and  House  of  Recovery,  Cork-street,  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  for  the  same  time 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for 
In  eurables  ;  for  the  same  time  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  •  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  t lie  Belfast  Acade- 
mical  Institution;  for  the  same  time  ... 
To  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
issue  Money  in  aid  of  Schools,  and  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  ;  for  the  same 
tune  ...  ...  . ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Protestant 
Charter  Schools  of  Ireland  ;  for  the  same 
time  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  College  at  Maynooth  ;  for  one  quarter 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1832,  and  for  one 
year  to  the  3lst  day  of  March  1833 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Cha¬ 
ritable  Bequests  and  Donations;  for  the 
same  time 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Works; 

for  the  same  lime  ... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Offices  of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  and  of  his  Majesty’s 
Printer  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  Salaries  for  the 
Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  Officers  and  Services,  formerly 
charged  on  the  Civil  List  in  Ireland  ;  for 
the  same  time 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Treasurer  and  Teller  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Proclamations  and  other  Mailers  of 
a  Public  Nature,  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  in 
Ireland,  and  of  Printing  Statutes  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  for  the  same  time 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecu¬ 
tions  and  other  Law  Expenses  in  Ireland  ; 
for  1  lie  same  time 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Non- conforming, 
Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  same  lime 


SUMS 

Paid. 

•  s»  cl . 
1,570  0  0 

3,860  0  0 

500  0  0 
5,300  0  0 
300  0  0 

1,500  0  0 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

c>£’»  s»  cl* 
1,962  0  0 

4,825  0  0 

625  0  0 
6,625  0  0 
375  0  0 
1,875  0  0 

37.500  0  0 

3,750  0  0 

11,160  0  0 

875  0  0 

14,800  0  0 

28,716  0  10| 

17,677  0  0 

8,807  18  0 

5,125  0  0 

72.500  0  0 
30,280  5  0 


7,000  0  0 
3,750  0  0 

6,696  0  0 

700  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

21,490  9  3| 

10,349  4  2£ 
6,676  5  1 

4,510  4  11 

63,442  19  9 
18,311  15  1 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Police  and 
Watch  Establishments  of  the  City  of  Dub- 

s •  dt 

St  dt 

lin;  for  the  same  time  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Salaries  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 
and  of  certain  Contingencies  connected 

24,937  0  0 

8,312  6  8 

therewith;  for  the  same  time 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs 

4,454  4  3i 

3,354  4  3> 

at  Dunmore  Harbour,  in  the  year  1832  ... 
To  enable  his  Majesty  to  purchase  the  several 
Commissions  and  Appointments  in  the  Bat- 

7,500  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

tie  Axe  Guards  of  Dublin 

To  pay  the  annual  Compensation,  for  one 
year,  awarded  to  Sir  Abraham  Bradley 
King,  late  King’s  Stationer  in  Ireland,  for 

26,668  10  0 

18,785  0  0 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 


Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  liis  Sa¬ 
lary,  for  additional  trouble  in  preparing 
Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo. 

3,  c.  4  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 

for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to 
Acts  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  124,  and  3  Geo. 

4,  c.  86  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 

for  building  additional  Churches,  pursuant 
to  Act  58  Geo.  3,  c.  4o  ...  ...  ... 

By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills: 

On  ^.13,438,800,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  60 
12,000,000  -  1  Will.  4,  c.  11,  Sess.  2 
13.616,400  -  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  14 
12,000,000  -  11  Geo.  4,  c.  60 
Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for  building 
Churches  in  Scotland  ...  ... 


Sums  Paid 

to  5th  January,  1833. 

Estimated  further 
Payments. 

(£  t  St  dt 

c£t  S»  d* 

200  0  0 

50  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

33,697  8  10 

250,000  0  0 

>  154,679  18  8 

280,000  0  0 

13,622  12  6 

J 

983  16  4 

583,503  17  8 

154,729  18  8 

583,503  17  8 

Total  Services  not  voted 
Amount  of  Sums  voted 


738,233  16  4 

45,462,761  19  11 


Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 


46,200,995  16  3 
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SERVICES. 


Losses  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Patent  ...  ... 


To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
that  the  same  may  be  issued  and  applied 
towards  paying  off  and  discharging  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or 
Supplies  of  the  years  1831  or  1832,  now 
remaining  unpaid  and  unprovided  for 
To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills 
issued  pursuant  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
on  Pablic  Works  and  Fisheries,  and  for 
building  additional  Churches,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for  ...  ...  ... 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

of .  s»  d* 

of*  St  d» 

2,500  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

19,566,161  19  11 

11,626,159  16  HJ 

25,616,400  0  0 


24,293,450  0  0 


280,200  0  0  j 

45,462,761  19  11 

35,919,609  16  11| 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
for  answering  the  foregoing  Services  : 


Sums  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  2  Will. 
4,  c.  oO  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


-  -  -  -  -  Ditto  ------  -  -  -  -  55  ... 

-----  Ditto  -  -  -  -  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  126  ... 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  2  Will.  4,  c.  60  ... 

Repayment  by  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for 
carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Duly  on  Sugar,  per  Act  2  Will.  4,  c.  22 

-  -  Ditto  -  -  -  *2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  95 
Inlerest  on  Land-tax  redeemed  by  Money 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  deficiency  of  Balance  in  their  hands  ..  ... 

Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  2  Will.  4,  e.  60  ...  ... 


£• 

s. 

dt 

3, 000,000 

0 

O 

4,000,000 

0 

0 

8,450,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

154,868 

14 

1 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

11 

17 

8* 

36,683 

6 

2 

1,471,333 

2 

9f 

Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means ;  viz. 

2  Will.  4,  c.  12  ...  ...  jf.12,000,000  0  0 

2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  94  ...  ...  13,896,600  0  0 


20,172,897  0  9J 

25,896,600  0  0 


Total  Ways  and  Means  ... 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 


...  46,069,497  0  9| 

...  46,200,995  16  3 


Deficiency  Ways  and  Means 


131,498  15  5J 
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PUBLIC 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  Sea?  ,  n  _  , 

Company  . £  at£.3  per  cent 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities . Do. 

New  South  Sea  Annuities  . Do. 

South  Sea  Annuities,  1751  . Do. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  Do. 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726..  Do. 

Consolidated  Annuities . Do. 

Reduced  Annuities . . Do. 


Total  at  £.  3  per  cent. . 

Annuities  ..  ..  at  £.  3f  per  cent.  1818.. 

Reduced  Annuities . do . 

New  3§  per  cent  Annuities  . , . . 

Annuities  created  1826,  at  4  per  cent . 

N ew  £.  5  per  cent  Annuities  . . . 

Great  Britain . 


IN  IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  £.  3  per  cent  Annuities. 
Irish  Reduced  £.  3  per  cent  Annuities  . . . . 

£.  3|  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock . 

Reduced  £.  3£  per  cent  Annuities . 

New  3£  per  cent  Annuities  . , . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £.  4 

per  cent . . 

New  £.5  per  cent  Annuities  . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £..5 
per  cent . . . . 


Ireland. . . . 
Total  United  Kingdom 


DEBT. 


1. 

CAPITALS. 

2.  CAPITALS 
transferred  to  the 
Commissioners. 

CAPITALS 

UNREDEEMED. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

cL 

£. 

s. 

d. 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

- 

- 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

3,497,870 

2 

7 

•  • 

m 

3,497,870 

2 

7 

2,460,830 

2 

10 

•*»  v 

- 

2,460,830 

2 

10 

523,100 

0 

0 

- 

523,100 

0 

0 

14,686,800 

0 

0 

- 

• 

14,686,800 

0 

0 

875,394 

0 

0 

444 

1 

0 

874,949 

19 

0 

348,175,477 

3 

9 

716,545 

16 

9 

347,458,931 

7 

0 

123,799,076 

3 

2 

769,162 

16 

11 

123,029,913 

5 

3 

497,681,331 

19 

10 

1,486,152 

14 

8 

496,195,179 

5 

2 

12,351,055 

17 

2 

254 

1 

1 

12,350,801 

16 

1 

63,463,093 

1 

10 

9,268 

19 

9 

63,453,824 

2 

1 

137,721,933 

13 

9 

8,113 

11 

4 

137,613,820 

7 

2 

10,796,340 

0 

0 

- 

- 

10,796,340 

0 

0 

462,736 

13 

4 

• 

• 

462,736 

13 

4 

722,376,491 

10 

1 1 

1,503,789 

7 

1 

720,872,702 

3 

10 

2,803,780 

12 

4 

2,803,780 

12 

4 

162,062 

6 

2 

- 

- 

162,062 

6 

2 

14,605,670 

3 

1 1 

- 

- 

14,605,670 

3 

11 

1,234,509 

4 

3 

—  * 

- 

1  ,234,509 

4 

3 

11,784,394 

14 

0 

* 

11,784,394 

14 

0 

1,615,384 

12 

4 

.  _ 

_ 

1,615,384 

12 

4 

6,661 

1 

0 

m  m 

- 

6,661 

1 

0 

1,015,384 

12 

4 

- 

- 

1,015,384 

12 

4 

33,227,847 

6 

4 

- 

- 

33,227,847 

6 

4 

17 

3 

1,503,789 

7 

1 

754,100,549 

10 

2 

The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  5th  July,  1829,  enacts,  That  the  Sum 
thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  the  Bum  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue, 
beyomi  the  Expenditure  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ;  And  the  following  Sums  have  been  accord¬ 
ingly  received  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Sums 
on  account  of  Donations  and  Bequests,  viz.: — 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF 


The 

Sinking  Fund. 

Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Applicable  between 

5th  April  and  5th  July,  1832  . . 

5th  July  and  10th  October . 

10th  October,  1832,  and  5th  January,  1833  . 

5th  January  and  5th  April . . . 

£.  s.  d. 

116,847  17  4 

£.  s.  d. 

3,873  12  2 

130  6  0 

3,943  0  0 

116,847  17  4 

7,94  6  18  2 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 

/  -  -  •  » 

Charge  thereupon*  at  tlie  5th  January,  1833. 


CHARGE. 


Due  to  the 
Public  \ 
Creditor. 


Annual  Interest  on  Unre¬ 
deemed  Capital . 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 
Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22, 

do.  1867.....U . . 

Annuities  per  10  Geo.  4,  c.  24, 
expire  at  various  periods  . . 
Annuities  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Waterloo  Subscription 
Fund,  per  59  Geo.  3,  c.  34, 

expire  5th  J  uly ,  1 833 . . 

A  <a  ('Life  Annuities  per  48 
Geo.  3, 0.  148,  and  10 
Geo.  4,  c.  24.. . 


-flO 


SQ 

c 


N  Ph  ’43 


Tontines  and 
other  Life  An¬ 
nuities  per 
various  Acts. 


English 
Irish  .. 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax,  under  Schedules  C.  D.  1 

and  D  2,  53  Geo,  3,  c.  123., . 

Management . . 

Total  Annual  Charge,.., 


IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  IRELAND. 

TOTAL 

ANNUAL  CHARGE 

s.  d. 

^  •  S  • 

£.  $,  d. 

22,810,491  8  7 

1,171,653  0  11 

1,192,943  4  10 

73  19  3 

585,740  0  0 

— 

870,998  2  0 

— 

7,900  0  0 

— • 

717,529  5  0 

— 

22,371  13  3 

— 

‘ 

34,230  8  7 

6,823  7  3 

26,242,204  2  3 

1,178,450  7  5 

1  1,245  10  0 

271,533  1  10 

— 

26,524,982  14  2 

1,178,450  7  5 

27,703,433  1  8 

ABSTRACT. 

(*#*  Shillings  and  Pence  omitted .) 


j  - 

CAPITALS. 

CAPITALS 
transferred  to 
the 

Commissioners 

CAPITALS 

unredeemed. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

Due  to  the 
Public  Creditor 

Management. 

\ 

TOTAL. 

Great  Britain  .  * 
Ireland  ........ 

£. 

722,376,491 

33,227,847 

£* 

1 ,503,789 

£. 

720,872,702 

33,227,847 

£. 

26,253,449 

1,178,450 

£. 

271,533 

£. 

ee, 524, 982 
1,178,450 

755,604,338 

*1 ,503,789 

754,100,549 

27,431,899 

271,533 

27,703,433 

*  On  account  of  Donations 

and  Bequests  . 

Do. of  Stock  unclaimed  10 
years  or  upwards  . . . . 
Do.  of  Unclaimed  Divi¬ 
dends  . . 

Do.  of  Land  Tax,  Sche¬ 
dules  C.  D  1 ;  and  D  2. 


jC .  s  *  d . 

196,350'  17  1 

228,188  l  1 
704,400  0  0 

374,850  8  11 


Total  Stock  transferred  to 
and  standing  in  the 
Names  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  5th  Ja¬ 
nuary  1833  , ,  . .  1,503,789  7  1 


DEFERRED  ANNUITIES  OUTSTANDING: 

t  •  s »  d ' 

Deferred  Life  Annuities,  per  10  Geo. 

4,  c.  24  . . .  1,254  19  0 

Deferred  Annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
per  do . . . . 

Payable  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Waterloo  Fund,  per 
59  Geo.  3,  c.  34. . 


20 

0 

0 

in  1834.. 

6,300 

0 

0 

—  1835.. 

4,000 

0 

0 

—  1836.. 

9,000 

0 

0 

—  1  837. * 

2,900 

0 

0 

23,474 

19 

0 

UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

An  Account  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Demands  outstanding  on  5th 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  ACTS 

Passed  in  the  First  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— III.  fy  IV. 
Will.  IV. 


III.  &  IV.  Will.  IV. 

I.  AN  Act  to  apply  certain  sums  to  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 

II.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of  twelve 
millions  by  Exchequer  bills,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 

III.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  until  the  fifth  day  of  April  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  certain  duties  on  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  one 
year,  certain  duties  on  personal  es¬ 
tates,  offices,  and  pensions  in  England, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

IV.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  sup¬ 
pression  of  local  disturbances  and  dan¬ 
gerous  associations  in  Ireland. 

V.  An  Act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  ;  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

VI.  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

VII.  An  Act  to  indemnify  such  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have 
omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for 
offices  and  employments,  and  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  limited  for  those 
purposes  respectively  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four ;  to  permit 
such  persons  in  Great  Britain  as  have 
omitted  to  make  and  file  affidavits  of 
the  execution  of  indentures  of  clerks 
to  attornies  and  solicitors  to  make  and 
file  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  Hilary  term  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  to  allow 
persons  to  make  and  file  such  affidavits, 
although  the  persons  who  they  served 
shall  have  neglected  to  take  out  their 
annual  certificates. 

VIII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  premises  situate 


between  London  bridge  and  the  Tower 
of  London. 

IX.  An  Act  for  incorporating  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society,  commonly  called 
“  The  Seaman’s  Hospital  Society,” 
and  their  successors,  as  therein  is 
mentioned  and  provided  ;  and  for  the 
better  enabling  and  empowering  them 
to  carry  on  the  charitable  and  useful 
designs  of  the  same  society. 

X.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  duty  payable 
on  cotton  wool  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

XI.  An  Act  for  repealing  the  duties  and 
drawbacks  of  excise  on  tiles. 

XII.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  on 
personal  estates  continued  by  an  Act 
of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

XIII.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  Nof  the  duties  performed  by  the 
barons  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  public  revenue,  and  to 
place  the  management  of  the  assessed 
taxes  and  land  tax  in  Scotland  under 
the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
taxes. 

XIV.  An  Act  to  enable  depositors  in 
savings  banks,  and  others,  to  purchase 
government  annuities  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  savings  banks  ;  and  to  amend 
an  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  late 
Majesty,  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  savings  banks. 

XV.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  dramatic  literary  property. 

XVI.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties,  al¬ 
lowances,  and  drawbacks  of  excise  on 
soap,  and  to  grant  other  duties,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  drawbacks  in  lieu  thereof. 

XVII.  An  Act  for  repealing  part  of  an 
Act  of  the  tw'enty-sixth  year  of  king 
George  the  third,  for  better  securing 
the  duties  on  starch,  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing  frauds  on  the  said  duties  ;  and  for 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu  there¬ 
of. 

XVIIT.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  six 
millions  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
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to  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

XIX.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  office  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  several 
police  offices  established  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  for  the  more  effectual  pre¬ 
vention  of  depredations  on  the  river 
Thames  and  its  vicinity,  for  three 
years. 

XX.  An  Act  to  indemnify  witnesses  who 
may  give  evidence  before  either  House 
of  Parliament  touching  the  charge  of 
bribery  in  the  election  of  burgesses  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford. 

XXI.  An  Act  to  suspend  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the 
making  of  lists  and  the  ballots  and 
enrolments  for  the  militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

XXII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  sewers. 

XXIII.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  stamp 
duties  on  advertisements  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  sea  insurances ;  to  repeal  the 
stamp  duties  on  pamphlets,  and  on 
receipts  for  sums  under  five  pounds  ; 
and  to  exempt  insurances  on  farming- 
stock  from  stamp  duties. 

XXIV.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
tenth  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for 
regulating  the  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

XXV.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
fifteen  millions  seven  hundred  fifty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
by  exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three. 

XXVI.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
Act  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  king  George  the  third,  as  imposes 
fines  on  the  masters  of  vessels  lying  in 
the  river  Liffey  for  having  fires  on 
board. 

XXVII.  An  Act  for  the  limitation  of 
actions  and  suits  relating  to  real  pro¬ 
perty,  and  for  simplifying  the  reme¬ 
dies  for  trying  the  rights  thereto. 

XXVIII.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  Majesty  king 
George  the  first,  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  woollen  trade. 

XXIX.  An  Act  to  make  further  provi¬ 
sions  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
pensions  granted  for  service  in  the 
royal  artillery,  engineers,  and  other 
military  corps  under  the  control  of  the 
Master  General  and  Board  of  Ord¬ 


nance,  and  with  respect  to  deductions 
hereafter  to  be  made  from  pensions 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

XXX.  An  Act  to  exempt  from  poor  and 
church  rates  all  churches,  chapels,  and 
other  places  of  religious  worship. 

XXXI.  An  Act  to  enable  the  election  of 
officers  of  corporations  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  companies  now  required  to  be  held 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  be  held  on  the 
Saturday  next  preceding,  or  on  the 
Monday  next  ensuing. 

XXXII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  several 
Acts  authorizing  advances  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  public  works. 

XXXIII.  An  Act  to  amend  three  Acts 
passed  for  maintaining  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  military  and  parliamentary 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  to  improve  certain  lines 
of  communication  in  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Boss. 

XXXIV.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
fifth  day  of  April  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  compositions 
for  the  assessed  taxes. 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  remedy  certain  de¬ 
fects  as  to  the  recovery  of  rates  and 
assessments  made  by  commissioners 
and  other  persons  under  divers  inclo¬ 
sure  and  drainage  Acts  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  final  awards  of  the  said 
commissioners. 

XXXVI.  An  Act  to  diminish  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  expence  of  commissions 
in  the  nature  of  writs  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  better 
care  and  treatment  of  idiots,  lunatics, 
and  persons  of  unsound  mind  found 
such  by  inquisition. 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  in  Ireland. 

XXXVIII.  An  Act  to  extend  to  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  the  time  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  execution  an  Act  of  the  first 
and  second  years  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries 
of  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  for  inquiring 
into  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed 
by  free  miners  of  the  hundred  of  Saint 
Briavels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

XXXIX.  An  Act  to  reduce  certain  of 
the  duties  on  dwelling  houses,  and  to 
repeal  other  duties  of  assessed  taxes. 

XL.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Acts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  removal  of  poor  persons 
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born  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
chargeable  to  parishes  in  England,  and 
to  make  other  provisions  in  lieu  there¬ 
of,  until  the  first  day  of  May  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament. 

XLI.  An  Act  for  the  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  his  Majesty’s 
privy  council. 

XLIL  An  Act  for  the  further  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  and  the  better  ad¬ 
vancement  of  justice. 

XLI  id.  An  Act  for  transferring  to  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  woods 
and  forests,  the  several  powers  now 
vested  in  the  Holyhead  road  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  for  discharging  the  last- 
mentioned  commissioners  from  the 
future  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  harbours,  and  bridges  now  un¬ 
der  their  care  and  management. 

X  LI  V.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  two 
/Vets  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
and  the  ninth  year  of  king  George  the 
fourth,  as  inflicts  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  persons  breaking,  enter¬ 
ing,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  ; 
also  for  giving  power  to  the  judges  to 
add  to  the  punishment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  life  in  certain  cases  of  forgery, 
and  in  certain  other  cases. 

XLV.  An  Act  to  declare  valid  mar¬ 
riages  solemnized  at  Hamburgh  since 
the  abolition  of  the  British  factory 
there. 

XL VI.  An  Act  to  enable  Burghs  in 
Scotland  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  police. 

XL VII.  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  give  further  powers  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
to  direct  the  times  of  sitting  of  the 
judges  and  commissioners  of  the  said 
court. 

XL VI It.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  second  and  third  years  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  relating  to  stage  car¬ 
riages  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  also  to 
explain  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  first 
and  second  years  of  his  present  Ma- 
jestv,  relating  to  hackney  carriages 
used  in  tli e  metropolis. 

X  LI  X .  A  n  Act  to  allow  Q  uak  e  rs  and 
Moravians  to  make  affirmation,  in  all 
cases  where  an  oath  is  or  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  . 

L.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  several  laws 
relating  to  the  customs. 

LL  An  Act  for  the  management  of  the 
customs. 


LII.  An  Act  for  the  general  regulation 
of  the  customs. 

LIII.  An  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling. 

LIV.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  shipping  and  navigation. 

LV.  An  Act  for  the  registering  of  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels. 

LVI.  An  Act  for  granting  duties  of 
customs. 

LVII.  An  Act  for  the  warehousing  of 
goods. 

LVIII.  An  Act  to  grant  certain  bounties 
and  allowances  of  customs. 

LIX.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  British  possessions  abroad. 

LX.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

LXI.  An  Act  to  admit  sugar  without 
payment  of  duty  to  be  refined  for 
exportation. 

LXII.  An  Act  to  defray  the  charge  of 
the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent  and 
other  expenses  of  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  to  grant  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adjutants, 
paymasters,  quartermasters,  surgeons, 
assistant  surgeons,  surgeons’  mates, 
and  serjeant  majors  of  the  militia, 
until  the  first  day  of  July  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

LXIII.  An  Act  to  render  valid  inden¬ 
tures  of  apprenticeship  allowed  only 
bv  two  justices  acting  for  the  county 
in  which  the  parish  from  which  such 
apprentices  shall  be  hound,  and  for  the 
county  in  which  the  parish  into  which 
such  apprentices  shall  be  bound,  shall 
lie  situated  ;  and  also  for  remedying 
defective  executions  of  indentures  by 
corporations. 

LXIV.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
second  and  third  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  regulating  the  care  and 
treatment  of  insane  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

LXV.  An  Act  to  enable  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  acquire  certain  lands  at  Woolwich 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  better  se¬ 
curing  his  Majesty’s  docks  there,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same. 

LX  VI.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  Majesty’s  treasury  to 
purchase  the  duties  of  package,  Sca- 
vage,  Balliage,  and  porterage  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  corporation  of  London. 

LX VII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 

second  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
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for  the  uniformity  of  process  in  per¬ 
sonal  actions  in  his  Majesty’s  courts 
of  law  at  VV  estininster. 

LX  Y  III.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  re¬ 
lating*  to  the  sale  of  wine,  spirits,  beer, 
and  cider  by  retail  in  Ireland. 

LXIX.  An  Act  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  woods,  forests,  land  reve¬ 
nues,  works,  and  buildings,  in  relation 
to  the  management  and  disposition  of 
the  land  revenue  of  the  crown  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

LXX.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an 
Act  of  the  forty-first  year  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  king  George  the  third,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  public  notaries  in 
England. 

LXXI.  An  Act  for  the  appointment  of 
convenient  places  for  the  folding  of 
assizes  in  England  and  Wales. 

LXXII.  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
two  conventions  with  the  kino-  0f  the 
French  for  suppressing*  the  slave  trade. 

LX XIII.  An  Act  for'  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  for  promoting  the  industry  of  the 
manumitted  slaves,  and  for  compensa¬ 
ting  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to 
the  services  of  such  slaves. 

LX XIV.  An  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
fines  and  recoveries,  and  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  more  simple  modes  of  As¬ 
surance. 

LX XV.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament 
two  Acts  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  of  the  disease  called 
the  cholera,  or  spasmodic,  or  Indian 
cholera  in  England  and  Scotland. 

LX XVI.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 
the  laws  for  the  election  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  councils  of  the  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland. 

LXXVII.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  and  election  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  councillors  for  the  several 
burghs  and  towns  of  Scotland  which 
now  return  or  contribute  to  return 
members  to  parliament,  and  are  not 
royal  burghs. 

LXX VIII.  An  Act  to.  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland. 

LX XIX.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
more  impartial  trial  of  offences  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  in  Ireland. 

LXXX.  An  Act  requiring  the  annual 
statements  of  trustees  or  commis¬ 
sioners  of  turnpike  roads  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
afterwards  laid  before  parliament. 


LXXX I.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  part  of  the  land  revenue 
of  the  crown  for  providing  fixtures, 
furniture,  fittings,  and  decorations  for 
Buckingham  palace. 

LX XXII.  An  Act  to  allow  the  people 
called  separatists  to  make  a  solemn 
affirmation  and  declaration  instead  of 
an  oath. 

LX  XXIII.  An  Act  to  compel  banks 
issuing*  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  to  make  returns  of 
their  notes  in  circulation,  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  banks  to  issue  notes  payable 
in  London  for  less  than  fifty  pounds. 

LXXXIV.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  certain 
offices  connected  with  the  court  of 
chancery  which  have  been  abolished. 

LXXXV.  An  Act  for  effecting  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  for  the  better  government 
of  bis  Majesty’s  Indian  territories,  till 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

LX XX VI.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  certain  ancient  grants  and 
allowances  formerly  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list  revenues. 

LXXXVII.  An  Act  for  remedying*  a 
defect  in  titles  to  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  allotted, 
sold,  divided,  or  exchanged  under 
Acts  of  inclosure,  in  consequence  of 
the  award  not  having  been  inrolled,  or 
not  having*  been  inrolled  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  several  Acts  ;  and 
for  authorizing*  the  appointment  of 
new  commissioners  in  certain  cases 
where  the  same  shall  have  been 
omitted. 

LXXXVIII.  An  Act  to  continue  for 
seven  years,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  an  Act  of  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
king*  George  the  third,  for  facilitating 
the  recovery  of  the  wages  of  seamen 
in  the  merchants  service. 

LXXX  IX.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  towards  the  support  of  the 
metropolitan  police. 

XC.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  liis  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  for  the  lighting 
and  watching*  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  to  make  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  lieu  thereof. 

XCI.  An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending*  the  laws  relative  to  jurors 
and  juries  in  Ireland, 
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XCII.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  certain  Acts  for  the 
erecting  and  establishing  public  infir¬ 
maries,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  in 
Ireland. 

XCIII.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to 
China  and  India. 

XG.IY  .  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the 
proceedings  and  practice  of  certain 
offices  of  the  high  court  of  chancery 
in  England. 

XCV.  An  Act  to  appoint  additional 
commissioners  for  executing  the  Acts 
for  granting  an  aid  by  a  land  tax,  and 
for  continuing  the  duties  on  personal 
estates,  offices,  and  pensions. 

XCVI.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  six 
millions  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
to  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  -three,  and 
to  appropriate  the  supplies  granted  in 
this  session  of  parliament. 

XCYII.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  selling 
and  uttering  of  forged  stamps,  and  to 
exempt  from  stamp  duty  artificial 
Mineral  waters  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  allow  a  drawback  on  the  export¬ 
ation  of  gold  and  silver  plate  manu¬ 
factured  in  Ireland. 

XCVIII.  An  Act  for  giving  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England,  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  for  a  limited  period,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions. 

XCIX.  An  Act  for  facilitating  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  sheriffs,  and  the  more 
effectual  audit  and  passing  of  their 
accounts ;  and  for  the  more  speedy 
return  and  recovery  of  fines,  issues, 
forfeited  recognizances,  penalties,  and 
deodands  ;  and  to  abolish  certain  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

C.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  owners 
of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  intituled  “  An  Act 
to  amend  three  Acts  passed  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  king  George  the 
Fourth,  providing  for  the  establishing 
of  compositions  for  tithes  in  Ireland, 
and  to  make  such  compositions  per¬ 
manent. 

Cl.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  duties  on 
tea. 

CII.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  penal 
enactments  made  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  against  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gymen  for  celebrating  Marriages  con- 
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trary  to  the  provisions  of  certain  Acts 
made  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

CIII.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  labour  of 
children  and  young  persons  in  the 
mills  and  factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

CIV.  An  Act  to  render  freehold  and 
copyhold  estates  assets  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  simple  contract  debts. 

CY.  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  relating  to  dower. 

C  VI.  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  of  inheritance. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL 
ACTS, 

Declared  public ,  and  to  be  Judi¬ 
cially  noticed . 

i.  An  Act  for  raising  money  to  pay 
compensation  for  damages  committed 
within  the  hundred  of  Broxtowe  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham  during  the  late 
riots  and  tumults  therein. 

ii.  An  Act  for  repealing  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  rei°;n  of  his 
Majesty  king  George  the  Third,  for 
the  better  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor  in  the  hundred  of  Bosmere 
and  Clay  don  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
and  for  granting  more  effectual  powers 
instead  thereof. 

iii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
borough  of  Congleton  and  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Buglawton  in  the  parish  of 
Astbury  in  the  county-  of  Chester. 

iv.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Clarence  rail¬ 
way  company  to  make  certain  addi¬ 
tional  branch  railways  ;  and  to  amend 
and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  several 
Acts  for  making  and  maintaining  the 

said  railway. 

%/  # 

v.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
and  improving  several  roads  in  the 
counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  lead¬ 
ing-  to  the  borough  of  Saltash  in  the 

o  o  ^ 

county  of  Cornwall,  and  for  making  a 
new  branch  and  deviations  of  roads 
to  communicate  therewith. 

vi.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Reedy  Gate  in  the  parish  of  Dunsford, 
through  Moretonhampstead,  to  Cherry 
Brook  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  in 
the  county  of  Devon. 

vii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Daily  Moor  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
to  EUaston  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
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and  from  tlience  to  the  turnpike  road 
between  Leek  in  the  same  county,  and 
Ashborne  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

viii.  An  Act  for  repairing-  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  road  from  the  guide  post  near 
Sudden  Bridge  in  the  parish  of  Roch¬ 
dale,  to  Bury,  and  a  branch  therefrom, 
all  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancas¬ 
ter. 

ix.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  roads  from 
near  Monk  Bridge,  near  York,  to  New 
Malton,  and  from  thence  to  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  and  from  Spittle  House  to 
Scarborough,  all  in  the  county  of 
York. 

x.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
and  improving  the  roads  from  Ipswich 
to  Helmingham  and  to  Debenham,  and 
from  Hemingston  to  Otley  Bottom,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk. 

xi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
the  roads  from  Swell  Wold  to  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  leading  from  T ewkesbury  to 
Stow,  and  from  Cheltenham  to  Sedg- 
borough,  and  from  Winchcomb  to  the 
said  turnpike  road  from  Tewkesbury  to 
Stow;  and  also  for  making  a  new 
branch  from  the  said  road  in  Winch- 
comb,  to  the  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Cheltenham  to  London,  at  Ando- 
versford  in  the  parish  of  Dowdeswell, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 

xii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  roads  from 
Wendover  to  the  end  of  Oak  Lane, 
and  from  the  river  Colne  for  half-a- 
mile  towards  Beaconsfield,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks. 

xiii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  road  from  Barnsley  to  Cud  worth 
Bridge,  and  from  thence  into  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  leading  from  Wakefield  to 
Doncaster,  and  other  roads  connected 
therewith,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  making,  repairing,  and 
improving  certain  roads  leading  to  and 
from  Helston  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall. 

xv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
the  road  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  to 
the  windmill  in  the  town  of  Watton 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  for 
making  a  new  branch  of  road  to  com¬ 
municate  therewith. 

xvi.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Wellsbourn  Mountfort  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

xvii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  road  from  Bishop’s  Waltham  to 
join  the  Botley  and  Winchester  road 


at  or  near  Fisher’s  Pond  in  the  parish 
of  Owslebury  in  the  county  of  South¬ 
ampton. 

xviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
the  end  of  Ardwick  Green,  near  Man¬ 
chester,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  to  Mottram  in  Longdendale,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 

xix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  making- 
arid  maintaining  a  road  from  Thornset 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  to  Furnace 
Colliery  within  Disley,  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  and  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  several  additions  thereto. 

xx.  An  Act  for  taking  down  the  parish 
church  of  Stretton-upon-Dunsmore,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  building 
a  new  church  in  lieu  thereof. 

xxi.  An  Act  for  the  better  sewage, 
cleansing,  and  draining  of  the  town  of 
Cheltenham  in  the  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  Bolton 
to  Kearsley,  called  the  Moses  Gate 
district  of  road,  and  a  branch  thereout 
from  Stone  Clough  to  Pilkington,  all 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

xxiii.  An  Act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
Act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  more  effectually  repairing  and  im¬ 
proving  certain  roads  leading  to  and 
through  the  town  of  Goudburst  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Bicester  in  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

xxv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  several 
roads  comprising  the  Flint,  Holywrell, 
and  Mostyn  districts  of  roads  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  and  for  making  new 
deviations  and  extensions  of  roads 
to  communicate  with  the  said  dis¬ 
tricts. 

xxvi.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectually 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  turnpike 
road  from  Pant  Evan  brook  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  to  Abergele  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  and  thence  to  Con¬ 
way  ferry  house  in  the  county  of  Car¬ 
narvon. 

xxvii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  roads  from  Denbigh  to  the 
Northop  and  Holywell  road,  and  from 
Afon  Wen  to  Mold,  and  also  a  branch 
of  road  leading  from  Northop  to  Mold, 
near  a  place  called  Black  Brook,  and 
extending  over  Rhydgoleu  Bridge,  by 
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-Rhrial,  to  a  certain  bridge  called  Pont- 
newydd,  in  tbe  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint. 

xxviii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  main¬ 
taining*  tlie  roads  from  the  turnpike 
road  at  Golford  Green  in  the  parish 
of  Cranbrooke  to  the  turnpike  road  in 
the  parish  of  Sandhurst,  and  from  the 
village  of  Benenden  to  the  Bull  inn  at 
Rolvenden  Cross  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

xxix.  An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  for 
more  effectually  draining  and  preserv¬ 
ing  certain  marsh  lands  or  low  grounds, 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
draining  into  the  river  Rother  and 
channel  of  Appledore. 

xxx.  An  Act  for  making  the  hamlets  of 
Newbold  and  Armscott  a  separate 
parish  from  the  parish  of  Tredington 
in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Worces¬ 
ter  ;  and  for  building  a  church  and 
providing  a  churchyard  and  parsonage 
house  at  Newbold. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
water  the  city  and  county  of  the  city 
of  Exeter,  and  such  part  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  David  as  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Devon. 

xxxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  sup¬ 
plying  with  water  the  city  and  county 
of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  places  ad¬ 
jacent  thereto. 

x.yxiii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an 
Act  of  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  late 
Majesty  king  George  the  Third,  for 
better  assessing  and  collecting  the 
poor  and  other  rates  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles,  Camberwell,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  regulating  the  affairs 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  for  making*  a  railway  from 
the  Warrington  and  Newton  railway 
at  Warrington  in  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  to  Birmingham  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  to  be  called  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway. 

xxxv.  An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from 
Whitby  to  Pickering  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from 
London  to  Birmingham. 

xxxyii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  several  roads  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
repairing  the  road  from  the  I  wenty 
mile  stone  on  Eghain  Hill  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  to  a  place  called  Rasing- 
stone,  near  the  town  of  Bagshot  in 


the  parish  of  Windlesham  in  the  same 
county. 

xxxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing,  altering,  widening,  and  other¬ 
wise  improving  the  road  from  Ber 
Street  Gates  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
to  New  Buckenham  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

xl.  An  Act  for  improving  certain  roads 
within  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
called  the  Chester,  Neston,  and 
W  oodside  ferry  district  of  roads. 

xli.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road  from 
Upton  in  Ratley,  to  Great  Kington 
and  Wellesbourne  Hastings  in  the 
county  of  Warwick. 

xlii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  several  roads  leading  from  the 
towns  of  Hertford  and  Ware,  and 
other  places  in  the  county  of  Hert¬ 
ford* 

xliii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Lewes  to 
Brighthelmston  in  the  county  of 
Sussex. 

xliv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing*  the  roads  from  Hodges  to 
Beadles  Hill  and  Cucklield,.  and  from 
Beadles  Hill  to  Lindfield,  all  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

xlv.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
several  roads  called  the  Main  Trust 
roads,  all  in  tbe  county  of  Carmarthen, 
and  making  a  new  piece  of  road  to 
communicate  therewith  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  said  county  to  King’s 
Moor  in  the  county  of  Pembroke. 

xlvi.  An  Act  for  making  a  railway  from 
London  to  Greenwich. 

xlvii.  An  Act  for  better  regulating  tbe 
market  and  cleansing*  the  streets,  and 
preventing  nuisances,  in  the  town  of 
Taunton  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
and  for  amending  two  several  Acts  of 
his  late  Majesty  king  George  the 
Third  relative  thereto. 

xlviii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  several  Acts  passed  for  the 
better  relief  and  employment  of  the 
poor  in  the  hundred  of  Wangford  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk. 

xlix.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  en¬ 
large  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty  king  George  the  Thiid,  in¬ 
tituled  “  An  Act  for  the  better  relief 
and  employment  of  the  poor  in  the 
hundred  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

1  An  Act  for  building  a  bridge  over  the 

river  Trent,  from  Walton-upon-Trent 
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in  the  county  of  Derby,  to  Barton 
under  Need  wood  in  the  county  of 
Stafford. 

li.  An  Act  for  paving,  cleansing,  light¬ 
ing,  watching,  and  improving  tire 
town  and  parishes  of  Gravesend  and 
Milton  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  for 
removing  and  preventing  nuisances 
and  annoyances  therein. 

lii.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Alajesty  king  George  the  Fourth,  for 
making  and  maintaining  a  railway  or 
tramroad  from  Geliy  Gille  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanelly  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen,  to  Machynis  Pool  in  the 
same  parish  and  county,  and  for 
making  and  maintaining  a  wet  dock  at 
the  termination  of  the  said  railway  or 
tramroad  at  Machynis  pool  aforesaid. 

liii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Stone  Street  Hatch 
at  Ockley  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  Warnham  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 

liv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  T unstall  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  to  Bosley  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  and  from  Great 
Chell,  to  Shelton  in  the  said  county  of 
Stafford,  and  for  making  a  new  line 
and  diversion  of  road  to  communicate 
therewith. 

lv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
the  roads  leading  from  the  city  of 
Gloucester  towards  the  city  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  also  towards  Newent  and 
Newnliam  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
Ledbury  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
and  Upton-upon-Severn  in  the  county 
of  Worcester. 

lvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  the  north  end  of 
the  road  called  “  The  Coal  Road,” 
near  West  Auckland  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  the  Els  don  road  near 
Elishaw  in  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

Ivii.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  king  George  the  Fourth, 
for  repairing  the  roads  from  Manches¬ 
ter  to  Salter’s  Brook,  and  for  making 
several  roads  to  communicate  there¬ 
with  •  and  also  for  making  a  certain 
new  extension  or  diversion  of  the  said 
roads  instead  of  a  certain  extension  or 
diversion  by  the  said  Act  authorized 
to  be  made. 

Iviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  several  roads  leading  from 


the  borough  of  Ledbury  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  and  the  road  from  the 
parish  of  Bromesberrow  to  the  road 
from  Gloucester  to  Worcester,  and 
for  making  several  roads  to  communi¬ 
cate  therewith. 

lix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing*  the  road  from  the  canal  bridge  in 
Hurdsfield  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
to  the  turnpike  road  at  Randle  Can- 
Lane  Head  in  Fernilee,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  leading  to  Chapel-in-the- 
Frith  in  the  same  county. 

lx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  the  turnpike  road  in 
Baldock  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  to 
the  turnpike  road  at  or  near  Bourn 
Bridge  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

lxi.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  road  between  the  towns  of  Ross 
and  Abergavenny  by  Broad  Oak  and 
Skenfrith,  and  certain  roads  connected 
therewith,  leading  to  Grosmont  and 
other  places,  and  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  certain  branches  of  road  to 
communicate  therewith,  all  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 

lxii.  An  Act  for  improving  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Market  places  -within  the  city 
of  York,  and  rendering  the  approaches 
thereto  more  commodious  ;  and  for  re¬ 
gulating  and  maintaining-  the  several 
markets  and  fairs  held  within  the  same 
city  and  the  suburbs  thereof ;  and  for 
amending  an  Act  of  his  late  Alajesty, 
for  paving,  lighting,  watching-,  and 
improving  the  said  city ;  and  other 
p  imposes. 

lxiii.  An  Act  for  granting  certain  powers 
to  a  company  called  “  The  Imperial 
Continental  Gas  Association.” 

lxiv.  An  Act  for  the  better  establishing 
and  securing  a  fund  for  providing 
annuities  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  pro¬ 
curators  of  Glasgow. 

Ixv.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Edinburgh 
Life  Assurance  Company  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  manager, 
secretarv,  or  a  limited  number  of  their 
ordinary  directors,  to  hold  property, 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  there¬ 
to. 

lxvi.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Economic 
Life  Assurance  Society  to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  any  one  of  the 
directors  or  trustees  of  the  said  so¬ 
ciety. 

lxvii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
powers  of  several  Acts  passed  relating 
to  the  harbour  of  Rye  in  the  county  of 
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Sussex,  and  for  granting  further  powers 
for  improving  and  completing  the  said 
harbour  and  the  navigation  thereof, 
lxviii.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  township  or  chapelrv  of 
Birkenhead  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  and  for  regulating  the  police 
thereof,  and  for  establishing  a  market 
within  the  said  township, 
lxix.  An  Act  to  enable  the  company  of 
proprietors  of  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
nington  railway  to  execute  additional 
works  and  branches,  and  for  altering 
and  amending  the  powers  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  said  railway, 
lxx.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Stratford 
and  Moreton  Railway  company  to 
make  a  new  branch  of  railway  to 
Shipston-upon-Stour  in  the  county  of 
Worcester. 

lxxi.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  railway  from  the  termination  of  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  railway  in 
the  township  of  Swannington  in  the 
county  of  Leicester  to  the  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  railway  in  the  township  of 
Worthington  in  the  said  county,  and  a 
branch  railway  therefrom, 
lxxii.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amending 
several  Acts  passed  for  the  drainage 
and  improvement  of  the  lands  lying  in 
the  North  Level,  part  of  the  great 
level  of  the  fens  called  Bedford  Level, 
and  in  Great  Portsand  and  in  the 
manor  of  Growl  and  ;  and  for  providing- 
additional  funds  for  such  drainage  and 
improvement  by  the  Nene  Outfall  Cut 
to  Sea. 

lxxiii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  the  town  of  Great  Farringdon  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  to  Burford  in  the 
county  of  Oxford. 

lxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  otherwise  improving  the 
road  from  Warrington  to  Wigan  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

1  xx v .  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  roads  through  Huntley  from 
Gloucester  towards  Ross  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  and  to  and  from  Mitchel- 
dean,  and  through  Westbury-upon- 
Severn  to  Newnham  and  Littledean, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Ixxvi.  An  Act  for  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  the  turnpike  road  from  the 
guide  post  below  H addon,  out  of  the 
Bakewell turnpike  road,  into  the  Bent- 
lev  and  Ashbourne  turnpike  road,  in 
the  county  of  Derby. 

Ixxvii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  widen¬ 


ing  the  road  from  Whitchurch  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  parish  of  Aldermaston  in 
the  county  of  Berks. 

lxxviii.  An  Act  for  better  repairing  the 
roads  from  Warminster  and  from 
Frome,  to  the  Bath  road,  and  from 
Woolverton  to  the  Trowbridge  road,  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Somerset, 
and  for  making  certain  new  lines  of 
road  branching  out  of  such  roads  to 
and  towards  Bath. 

lxxix.  An  Act  to  make  and  maintain  a 
turnpike  road  from  the  Gateshead  and 
Hexham  turnpike  road  at  or  near  to 
Axwell  Park  gate,  on  the  river  Der¬ 
went,  in  the  township  of  Winlayton 
in  the  parish  of  Ryton  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  to  the  village  of  Shotley 
bridge  in  the  said  county  of  Durham. 

lxxx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  the  east  end  of  a 
close  called  Lord’s  Close,  in  the  parish 
of  Brougham  in  the  county  of  W est- 
morland,  by  way  of  Brougham  Bridge, 
into  the  town  of  Penrith  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland. 

lxxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Storrington  to 
Ball’s  Hut  in  Walberton  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

lxxxii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Offham  to  Ditclielling  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

lxxxiii.  An  Act  for  repairing,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  improving  the  road  from 
Tadcaster  Bridge  within  the  county  of 
the  city  of  York  to  Hob  Moor  Lane 
End. 

lxxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
Rochdale  to  Edenfield  in  the  parish 
of  Bury,  all  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster. 

lxxxv.  An  Act  for  continuing  certain 
powers  to  the  trustees  of  the  New 
North  Road,  leading  from  the  south 
end  of  Highbury  Place,  Islington,  to 
Haberdashers’  Walk  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Leonard  Shoreditch,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

lxxxvi.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Aylesbury  in  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  to  Thame  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  the  roads  leading  from 
the  town  of  Thame  to  Shillingford, 
Postcomb,  and  Bicester,  in  the  said 
county  of  Oxford. 

lxxxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Rugby  Bridge 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  to  the 
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town  of  Hinckley  in  the  county  of 
Leicester. 

lxxxviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads  from  Brimington 
and  Chesterfield  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  to  the  High  Moors  in  the 
parish  of  Brampton,  in  the  said  coun¬ 
ty; 

lxxxix.  An  Act  for  amending  an  Act  of 
his  late  Majesty  king  George  the 
Fourth,  for  more  effectually  making 
and  repairing  certain  roads  leading  to 
and  from  Bodmin,  and  other  roads 
therein  mentioned,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall ;  and  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  a  new  road  communicating 
therewith. 

xc.  An  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  two 
Acts  for  repairing  the  road  leading 
from  Cheltenham  towards  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  and  for  making  a  new 
branch  to  communicate  with  the  same, 
as  relates  to  the  priority  of  certain 
mortgages  granted  on  the  tolls  thereof. 

xci.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  roads  from 
Fyfield  in  the  county  of  Berks,  to 
Saint  John’s  Bridge  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  and  from  Kingston  Bag- 
puze  to  Newbridge  in  the  said  county 
of  Berks. 

xcii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  roads  leading  from  Swindon  to 
the  centre  of  Christian  Malford  Bridge, 
from  Caine  to  Lyneham  Green,  and 
from  the  direction  post  in  Long  J^eaze 
Lane  near  Lydiard  Marsh  tp  Crick- 
lade,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

xciii.  An  Act  for  maintaining  the  roads 
from  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull 
to  the  town  of  Beverley  in  the  east 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and 
from  Newland  Bridge  to  the  west  end 
of  the  town  of  Cottingham  in  the 
same  riding. 

xciv.  An  Act  for  improving  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  towns  of  Chep¬ 
stow’  and  Abergavenny  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth. 

xcv.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Clarence 
railway  company  to  make  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  line  of  their  railway. 

•/ 

xcvi.  An  Act  for  draining  and  preserv¬ 
ing  certain  fen  lands  and  low  grounds 
in  the  parish  of  Wiggenhall  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  other  purposes. 

xcvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
Butterton  Moor  End  to  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Buxton  to  Ash- 
borne,  and  other  roads  therein  men* 


tioned,  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and 
Derby,  and  for  making  several  diver¬ 
sions  or  new  lines  of  road  to  commu¬ 
nicate  therewith. 

xcviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  Bury  Saint  Ed¬ 
mund’s  to  Newrmarket,  in  the  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge, 
xcix.  An  Act  for  improving  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  district  and  the  Wellington  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Watling  Street  road  in  the 
county  of  Salop. 

c.  An  Act  for  continuing  certain  powers 
to  the  trustees  of  the  road  from  Kentish 
Town  to  Upper  Holloway  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 

ci.  An  Act  for  amending  an  Act  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  king  George  the  Fourth, 
intituled  “  An  Act  for  rebuilding,  or 
for  improving,  regulating,  and  main¬ 
taining,  the  Tow’n  Quay  of  Gravesend 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  land¬ 
ing  place  belonging  thereto  •  and  for 
building  a  pier  or  jetty  adjoining 
thereto. 

cii.  An  Act  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Dungleddan  within  the  towrn 
and  county  of  Haverfordwest  and  the 
liberties  thereof. 

ciii.  An  Act  for  supplying  writli  water 
the  tow’n  and  county  of  Haverfordwest 
and  the  liberties  thereof, 
civ.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
wrater  the  town  and  borough  of  Lewes, 
and  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

cv.  An  Act  for  paving,  cleansing,  light¬ 
ing,  watching,  repairing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Herne  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
cvi.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
Act  passed  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  intituled  “  An  Act  to  alter  and 
amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Seventh 
and  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty,  intituled  ‘  An  Act  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  certain  improvements 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  same.’  ” 
cvii.  An  Act  for  amending  several  Acts 
of  the  sixteenth,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  fifty-fourth  years  of  his  late 
Majesty  king  George  the  Third,  for 
the  better  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor  within  the  hundred  of  Forehoe 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
cviii.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  main¬ 
taining  a  gaol,  court  houses,  and  pub¬ 
lic  offices  for  the  burgh  of  Lanark  and 
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the  upper  ward  of  the  county  of 
Lanark ;  and  also  for  erecting  and 
maintaining  a  gaol,  court  houses,  and 
public  offices  for  the  burgh  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  middle  ward  of  the  said 
county. 

cix.  An  Act  for  repairing,  amending,  and 
maintaining  the  turnpike  roads  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  for  rendering 
turnpike  certain  statute  labour  and 
parish  roads,  and  for  more  effectually 
collecting  and  applying  the  statute 
labour  in  the  said  county. 

cx.  An  Act  for  confirming  and  carrying 
into  effect  agreements  between  the 
bishop  of  Ely  and  the  society  of 
J udges  and  serj  eants  at  law,  for  vesting- 
in  the  said  society  the  fee  simple  of 
Serjeants’  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  and 
between  the  parish  of  Saint  Dunstan 
in  the  West  and  the  said  society  ;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

cxi.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  three 
several  Acts  made  in  the  seventh  and 
forty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
Georo-e  the  Third,  and  the  sixth  vear 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  for  draining  lands 
within  the  level  of  Ancholme  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  making  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  river  Ancholme  navi¬ 
gable. 

cxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  several  roads  in  the  counties  of 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,  and 
also  the  road  from  the  town  ot  Clonmel, 
through  the  county  of  Waterford,  to 
the  cross  roads  of  Knockloity  in  the 
said  county  of  Tipperary. 

cxiii.  An  Act  for  better  preserving  the 
harbour  of  Maryport,  and  lor  lighting 
and  otherwise  improving  the  township 
of  Maryport  in  the  county  ol  Cumber¬ 
land. 

cxiv.  An  Act  for  making  two  branch 


railways  from  the  Monkland  and  Kir¬ 
kintilloch  railway ;  and  for  altering, 
amending,  and  enlarging  the  powers 
of  an  Act  of  the  fifth  year  of  his  late 
Majesty  for  making  the  said  railway. 

cxv.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty,  for  regulating  and  ena¬ 
bling  the  city  of  Dublin  steam  packet 
company  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

cxvi.  An  Act  for  renewing  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  the  Act  relating  to 
the  Greenock  and  Renfrew  and  Green¬ 
ock  and  Kelly  Bridge  roads  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew". 

cxvii.  An  Act  for  dissolving  “  The  Saint 
George’s  Fund  Society,”  otherwise 
called  “The  Troopers  Fund,”  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  and 
for  distributing  the  fund. 

cxviii.  An  Act  for  raising  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  repair  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

cxix.  An  Act  for  the  more  easy  and 
speedy  recovery  of  small  debts  within 
the  township  of  Hyde,  and  other 
places  therein  mentioned,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester. 

cxx.  An  Act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
Act  of  this  session  of  parliament,  for 
more  effectually  repairing  the  road 
from  the  canal  bridge  m  Hurds  field  in 
the  county  of  Chester  to  the  turnpike 
road  at  Randle  Carr  Lane  Head  in 
Fernilee  in  the  county  of  Derby,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Chapel- in-the-Frith  in  the  same 
county. 

cxxi.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Thames  Tunnel  Company,  and 
to  extend  the  powers  thereby  given 
for  raising  money  for  the  completion 
of  the  said  tunnel. 

cxxii.  An  Act  to  appoint  trustees  for 
the  creditors  of  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 


FROM  THE  RETURNS. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Ry 

e. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

S. 

(L 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

c l . 

January  20 . 

55 

4 

28 

11 

18 

1 

32 

7 

32 

9 

39 

5 

February  22  ... 

52 

10 

27 

4 

17 

1 

33 

9 

31 

0 

37 

1 

March  28 . 

54 

4 

26 

6 

16 

8 

32 

6 

29 

9 

33 

8 

April  18  . 

53 

0 

26 

7 

16 

9 

31 

9 

29 

6 

32 

4 

May  20  ......... 

53 

6 

24 

11 

17 

0 

31 

4 

30 

5 

31 

1 

June  15  . 

52 

9 

24 

5 

18 

8 

32 

11 

32 

5 

32 

10 

July25 . 

53 

11 

25 

9 

19 

0 

31 

10 

33 

10 

36 

2 

August  29  . 

55 

3 

26 

1 

19 

2 

32 

5 

34 

5 

38 

4 

September  29... 

54 

11 

27 

1 

19 

6 

34 

1 

36 

4 

37 

2 

October  17 . 

53 

1 

30 

6 

19 

10 

34 

1 

37 

2 

39 

5 

November  28  ... 

51 

4 

31 

2 

19 

9 

35 

5 

35 

5 

40 

11 

December  26 ... 

50 

2 

29 

11 

19 

3 

34 

5 

34 

10 

40 

7 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HAY  &  STRAW  W  LOAD. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Hay. 

2  5  to  4  5 
Straw. 

1  8  to  1  13 

Hay. 

2  10  to  3  15 
Straw. 

1  6  to  1  13 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  0 

Straw. 

1  10  to  1  16 

Hay. 

2  10  to  3  15 
Straw. 

1  6  to  1  13 

Hay. 

2  10  to  3  15 
Straw. 

1  6  to  1  13 

Hay. 

3  10  to  3  15 
Straw. 

1  6  to  1  12 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  0 
Straw. 

1  8  to  1  13 

Hay. 

2  10  to  4  0 
Straw. 

1  8  to  1  13 

Hay. 

3  5  to  4  10 
Straw. 

1  8  to  1  10 

Hay. 

3  5  to  4  0 
Straw. 

1  8  to  1  12 

Hay. 

3  0  to  4  5 
Straw. 

1  4  to  1  10 

Hay. 

3  10  to  4  4 
Straw. 

1  6  to  1  10 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Average  Prices  per  Stone  of  8  lb.  in  Smithfield  Market,  in  1833. 


Beef. 

s. 

(l  •  s  • 

d. 

Jan . 

3 

10  to  4 

0 

Feb . 

3 

10  to  4 

0 

March  ... 

3 

0  to  4 

6 

April . 

3 

0  to  4 

4 

May  . 

3 

0  to  4 

2 

June . 

3 

0  to  3 

10 

July  . 

3 

0  to  4 

4 

Aug . 

3 

0  to  4 

6 

Sept . 

2 

8  to  4 

4 

Oct . 

2 

0  to  3 

10 

Nov . 

2 

6  to  4 

4 

Dec . 

2 

4  to  3 

10 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

s. 

(l  •  s  • 

d. 

s* 

4 

6  to  4 

8 

3 

6  to  4 

4 

4 

6  to  4 

8 

3 

6  to  4 

4 

3 

0  to  5 

6 

3 

0  to  5 

4 

3 

2  to  5 

6 

4 

0  to  5 

4 

3 

1 0  to  5 

2 

3 

6  to  4 

1  0 

3 

8  to  4 

8 

3 

4  to  4 

8 

3 

2  to  4 

6 

3 

4  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

2 

4  to  4 

6 

3 

0  to  4 

6 

2 

6  to  5 

4 

3 

2  to  5 

0 

2 

6  to  5 

0 

4 

2  to  5 

6 

Pork. 

Lamb. 

d. 

S. 

d . 

4 

2  to  4 

10 

0 

0  too 

0 

4 

2  to  4 

10 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

3 

0  to  5 

2 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

3 

0  to  5 

4 

6 

0  to  7 

0 

5 

0  to  0 

0 

6 

10  to  7 

4 

4 

2  to  4 

8 

5 

9  to  6 

2 

4 

8  to  0 

0 

4 

4  to  5 

2 

3 

4  to  4 

8 

5 

0  to  5 

6 

3 

6  to  4 

8 

5 

0  to  5 

8 

4 

2  to  4 

6 

5 

0  to  5 

8 

3 

4  to  4 

4 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

3 

0  to  4 

4 

0 

0  to  0 

0 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  from  December  11,  1832 

to  December  10,  1833. 


I  '  i  1  V  IVXaleS.  •  1  ^  AOA 

Christened  -J  ^  ,  ,  o  kqh  t  27,090 

^  Females  ld,oo/  )  7 


Buried 


C  Males..  13,319 
^  Females  13,258 

Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Burials  reported  this  year  2029. 


26,577 


Whereof  have  died 


Stillborn  . 934 

Under  two  years  of  age  .  6261 

Between  two  and  five  .  2805 

Five  and  ten .  1145 

T e  n  an d  t wen  ty .  970 

Twenty  and  thirty  . 1/00 

Thirty  and  forty  . .  2225 

Forty  and  fifty  .  2615 

Fifty  and  sixty . 2412 


Sixty  and  seventy . .  2551 

Seventy  and  eighty . . .  2043 

Eighty  and  ninety .  802 

Ninety  and  a  hundred  . .  107 

One  hundred  . , .  3 

One  hundred  and  one  .  I 

One  hundred  and  two  . .  1 

One  hundred  and  three  . . .  1 

One  hundred  and  four .  I 


Tabu  of  the  Number  of  Bankrupts  &  Declarations  of  Insolvency. 


Bankrupts. 

Declarations 
of  Insolvency. 

Jannarv  ........................... 

103 

8 

February  . . . 

108 

8 

IVfa.reh  . . . . 

1 12 

12 

April... . . . . . . 

80 

9 

Mav  . . 

93 

4 

June  . . . , . . . . . . . . 

63 

6 

.Till v  . . . . 

79 

7 

A  ugust . . . . . 

79 

10 

Sentember  ........  .............. 

52 

6 

Oetoher. . . . 

72 

85 

8 

November . . . . . 

18 

1  )ecember . . . . 

94 

11 

1020 

107 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  for  1833. 


Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Pluvia- 

meter. 

Prevailing  Winds. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Inches. 

January . 

30-783 

29  331 

51 

34 

0-52 

N.  E.  and  S.  E. 

February 

30-070 

28*869 

56 

29 

3-98 

W.  and  S.  W. 

March .  . 

30-351 

20-029 

.  58 

23 

1-22 

N.  and  N.  E. 

April  .. 

30-285 

28-910 

67 

29 

2*71 

N.  W.  and  S.  W. 

May. . . . 

30-500 

29-541 

86 

39 

0-68 

S.  and  E. 

June .  . . 

30*403 

2Q-414 

87 

38 

2-63 

W.  and  S.  W. 

July. . . . 

30-458 

29-612 

86 

40 

1-46 

W.  and  S.  W. 

August. . 

30*394 

28*985 

80 

36 

1-93 

W. 

Septem. 

30-377 

29*409 

72 

34 

1-55 

s. 

October. 

30-287 

29-058 

68 

29 

2-37 

S.  W,  and  N .  W. 

No  vein. 

30-309 

29-175 

62 

24 

2-38 

Decem. 

30-182 

29'229 

56 

28 

4-29 

30-783 

20-029 

87 

23 

25-72 

Vor.  LXXV.  IT 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
EXAMINATIONS,  term — paschal.  1833. 

In  Liter  is  Humanioribns . 


Classis  I. 

Atkinson,  Miles,  Queen's. 

Briscoe,  Thomas,  Jesus. 

Canning,  lion.  Chas.  .T,  Christ  Church. 
Gaselee,  Binsteed,  Balliol. 

Henney,  Thos.  F.  Pembroke. 

Jackson,  John,  Pembroke. 

Jelf,  William  E.  Christ  Church. 
Liddell,  Henrv  G.  do. 

Longueville,  John  J.  JVadham. 

Lowe,  Robert,  University . 

Scott,  Robert,  Christ  Church. 
Vaughan,  Henry  H.  do. 

Woods,  George,  University . 

Classis  II. 

Austen,  Henry  E.  St.John’s. 

Butler,  William,  Queen’s. 

Collins,  R.  C.  W.  Exeter. 

Crosse,  John,  do. 

Dalton,  Charles  B.  JVadham. 

Deene,  James  P.  St.  John’s. 

De  Visme,  Louis  1).  Balliol . 

Dodd,  Joseph,  Queen’s. 

Faraday,  David  C.  Queen’s. 

Garratt,  John,  Christ  Church. 
Guillemard,  Henry  P.  Trinity. 

Harris,  Thomas,  Magdalen. 

Peter,  John  T.  FI.  Christ  Church. 
Simpson,  Richard  Y.  Balliol. 

Smith,  Edward,  JVadham. 

Stone,  William,  JVadham. 

Thomas,  John,  Trinity. 

Classis  Ilf. 

Armstrong,  John,  Balliol. 

Bennett,  Joshua,  Christ  Church. 
Boustead,  James,  Queen's. 

Dick,  Charles  G.  JVorcester. 

Dykes,  Lawson  P.  Queen’s. 

Fawcett,  Edward,  do. 

Fox,  Charles  J.  Magdalen  Hall. 
Fursdon,  Edward,  Oriel. 

Hall,  George  C.  Magdalen. 

Harence,  Charles  J.  C  hrist  Church. 
Inglis,  John,  Balliol. 

Knapp,  Henry,  St.  John’s. 


Marsden,  William,  JVadham. 

Maxwell,  Charles,  Balliol. 

Robson,  George  V.  University. 

Short,  John  H.  Merton. 

Thompson,  Thomas  B.  Queens. 
Woodgate,  George  S.  University 

Classis  IV. 

Bagot,  Lewis  F  Christ  Church. 

Belfield,  John  F.  Oriel. 

Bond,  John  B.  University. 

Cameron,  Alexander,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Chaplin,  George  A.  Magdalen . 

Claik,  John  D.  University. 

Cooke,  George  W.  Jesus. 

Crossfield,  Edward  M.  Magdalen  Hall. 
Cunningham,  Charles  F,  Christ  Church. 
Dawney,  W.  H.  do. 

Ditigley,  F.  P.  G.  JVorcester. 

Dodds,  Flenry  L.  Christ  Church. 
Ellison,  John,  do. 

Fisher,  Charles  F.  University. 

Francis,  John,  JVorcester. 

Frankland,  Richard,  University. 

Graves,  John,  Exeter. 

Herbert,  Flenry,  Balliol. 

Hoare,  James  R.  JVorcester 
Hop  wood,  Frank  G.  Christ  Church. 
Hugo,  John  P.  JVadham. 

Izod,  Lawrence  N.  Trinity. 

Lefroy,  AithurC.  Christ  Church. 

Lloyd,  John,  do. 

Mad  dock,  Henry  J.  Worcester. 

Marriott,  Fitzherbert  A.  Oriel. 
Montgomery,  Robert,  Lincoln. 

Parker,  John  O.  Oriel. 

Phillips,  John,  Pembroke, 

Powell,  Thomas  B.  Exeter. 

Price,  Arthur  H.  Wad  ham. 

Provend,  Charles  M.  Magdalen  Hall. 
Richards,  W.  H.  Exeter. 

Rich  man,  W.  C.  Christ  Church. 

Starr,  Francis,  Queen's. 

Strange,  W.  A.  Pembroke. 

Surtees,  W .  E.  University. 

Wetherell,  Charles,  JVorcester. 

Wynter,  Abraham  F.  St.John's. 


In  Disciplines  Mo  them  a  l  ids  cl  Physicis. 
Classis  I. 


Belfield,  John  F.  Oriel. 
Burdon,  John,  University. 


Gaselpe,  Binsteed,  Balliol. 

Hugo,  John  P.  JVadham. 

Liddell,  Hepry  G.  Christ  Church, 
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Chassis  II. 

Canning,  hon.  Charles  J.  Christ  Church . 
Dalton,  Charles  B.  J1radham. 

Henney,  Thomas  F.  Pembroke . 

Lowe,  Robert,  University. 


Chassis  III. 

Bennett,  Joshua,  Christ  Church . 
Deane,  James  F.  St.  John's. 
Knapp,  Henry,  St.  John's. 
Stone,  William,  Wadham. 

s  7 


term — michaehmas,  1833.  In  Liieris  Humanioribvs „ 


Chassis  I. 

Chepmell,  H.  C.  M.  Pembroke . 
Edmonstone,  Charles  VV.  Christ  Church. 
Fletcher,  William,  Trinity. 

Mackleston,  Rowland,  /Forces ter. 
Sheppard,  William,  Trinity . 

Tait,  Archibald  C.  Bat  Hot. 

Chassis  II. 

Black,  Alex.  W.  Christ’s  Church. 
Boyes,  John  F.  St.  John's. 

Daymon,  Phil.  D.  Balliol. 

Hall,  Alex.  H.  do. 

Morris,  Francis  G.  JVorcester. 

Manby,  John  Pigott,  Lincoln. 
Newmarsh,  Charles,  St.  Alban  Hull. 
Peake,  Henry,  Jesus. 

Prothero,  Thomas,  Brasen-nose. 
Rickards,  George  K.  Trinity. 

Walker,  Joseph,  Wadham . 

Chassis  III. 

Barnes,  George,  Christ  Church. 

Blane,  Henry,  Brasen-nose. 

Bovell,  W.  H.  B.  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Coope,  Joseph  R.  Christ  Church . 


Gardner,  Arthur  D.  Jesus. 

Guise,  W.  C.  Christ  Church. 
Hopton,  R.  Brazen-nose. 

Howard,  hon.  R.  E.  Christ  Church. 
Mackenzie,  W.  B.  Magdalen  Hall. 
Mackeson,  William,  Queen' s. 

Morgan,  R.B.  University. 

Murray,  Henry  S.  Christ  Church. 
Pinkerton,  John,  St.  John's. 

Reay,  Charles  L.  Queen's. 

Chassis  IV. 

Badcock,  Arthur  W.  Pembroke. 
Boucher,  James,  JVorcester • 

Brice,  Durbin,  Queen’s. 

Carwithen,  W.  PL  Worcester. 
C’other,  W.  Christ  Church. 

Curtis,  Francis,  Balliol. 

Curtois,  A  twill,  Lincoln. 

C ust,  hon.  Charles  H.  Christ  Church 
Day,  George,  do. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  Pembroke. 
Pollard,  Henry  S.  Lincoln. 
j  Postlethwaite,  Thomas  M.  Queen's. 

.  Ramsay,  Lord,  Christ  Church. 
Richards,  Thomas  M.  Wadham. 
Ryder,  George  D.  Oriell . 

Tracey,  John,  Wadham. 

William,  Phil.  P.  Christ  Church. 


In  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  el  Physiols. 


Chassis  I. 

Mackeson,  William,  Queen’s 

Chassis  II. 


Chassis  III. 

|  Comyn,  Henry,  Exeter. 
j  Murray,  Henry  S.  Christchurch. 
!  Read,  Thos.  F.  R.  University. 


Coope,  Jos.  R.,  Christchurch. 
Walker,  Joseph,  Wadham. 


Chassis  IV. 

I 

i  Richards,  Thomas,  Wadham , 

CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZES. 


Latin  Essay. — a  De  Atticorum  Comcedia.”  W.  Palmer,  Magdalen. 
English  Essay.— On  Emulation Henry  Wall,  Alban  Hall. 

POETICAL  PRIZES. 

Lati a.  — il  Carthago.”  W.  Norton  Smyth,  Brazen-nose. 

English.  —  “  Granada,’’  ( Newdigate )  J .  Graham,  Wadham, 

it  ~ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

EXAMINATIONS,  mathematical  tripos,  1833. 

Moderator *  5  Hen*  PhilPott>  M*A*  Catherine . 

‘  l  John  Hymers,  M.A.  John's . 

Examiners  \  Francis  Martin,  M.A.  Trinity . 
examiners.  ^  Robert  Murphyj  MfA.  CaiuSm 


Wranglers . 

Evans,  W.  }  jp 
Wood,R.M. 

[  Queen’s. 

Ds. 

Ellice 

Cains . 

[ John’s . 

Bowstead 

Pembroke, 

Tate 

Emmanuel. 

Pratt 

Caius, 

Peat 

Peter’s. 

Kempley 

Trinity, 

Barker,  W.  G. 

John’s. 

Phelps 

Trinity, 

Percy 

John’s. 

Pound 

John's., 

Kempe 

Clare . 

Cartmell 

Emmanuel, 

Speck 

John’s. 

Jerrard 

Cams, 

Langdon 

John’s. 

Barber 

John. 

Waiford 

Trinity. 

Fowler 

Trinity, 

Huxtable 

Trinity. 

Christ’s. 

Go  wring 

Trinity, 

Hilyard 

Brown,  J.  H. 

Trinity . 

Jones,  L. 

Queen’s. 

Boteler 

Trinity. 

Ward 

Corpus. 

Hankinson 

Trinity . 

Christ's, 

Jacob 

Emmanuel. 

Nicholson 

Marshall 

Trinity. 

Radcliffe 

Johns. 

Greensill 

Corpus. 

Thompson,  J. 

John’s. 

Smith 

Peter’s 

Inman 

John’s. 

Brewitt  > 

Wilson,  R.J  ^ 

J  Peters. 

Quirk 

John’s . 

(  John’s. 

Bamfield 

Clare . 

Brown 

Emmanuel. 

Fisher 

Jesus . 

Bullen 

Peter’s. 

Howie  tt 

John’s. 

Cantrell 

Emmanuel, 

Feachem 

Trinity. 

Barnes } 

Myers  J  J 

\  Trinity. 

Fawcett 

Magdalen. 

\  Clare. 

Wright 

Trinity. 

John’s. 

Taylor 

John’s. 

Heathcote 

Roots 

Jesus. 

Paley 

John’s. 

Weston 

Trinity. 

Dimock 

John’s . 

Bathurst 

John’s. 

Barker 

John’s. 

Junior  Optimes. 

Caton 

Trinity. 

Ds.  Lydekker 

Trinity . 

Haworth 

Christ’s. 

Rose 

Clare. 

Lawrence 

Trinity. 

Marsden 

Catherine. 

Manners 

Corpus. 

Sharp 

Magdalen. 

Wilkinson 

Jesus . 

Sale 

John’s. 

Senior  Opt 

hues. 

North,  J.  W. 

Trinity. 

Ds. 

Chambers 

John’s. 

Stockdale 

Trinity. 

Loder 

Trinity. 

Price,  R.  M. 

Queen’s. 

Gwilt 

Caius, 

Dusatory 

John’s. 

Stoddart 

Jesus. 

Williams 

Magdalen. 

Peter’s. 

Wilson 

Corpus. 

Wix 

Travers 

Christ’s. 

Elliott 

Pembroke . 

Hedges 

Queen’s. 

Nelson 

Peter’s. 

1  JEq.  j 
Vaudrey  >  < 

\  Pembroke* 

Bury 

John’s. 

1  Queen’s. 

Couchman 

Clare. 

Bishop 

Jesus. 

Whittaker 

Queen's. 

Andras 

John’s. 

Wirgman 

Peter  s. 

Heywood 

Trinity . 

Snow 

John’s. 

Banbury  >  x  ’ 

Massey  >  1 

')  Trinity. 

)  John’s. 

Noble 

Lowe 

John’s. 

Trinity  Hall. 

Fellows 

J obi’s. 

Francis }  ^ 

Tuck  S 

J  John’s. 

Raikes 

Corpus. 

(  Corpus. 

Sanders 

John s. 

Barton 

John’s. 

Power 

Catherine . 

Jackson 

Catherine i 
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Classical  Tripos,  1838. 

SJohn  Gibson,  M.A.  Sidney* 

Wm.  Martin,  M.A.  Johns, 
ami  tiers,  <  Wm<  Aldwin  Soames,  M.A.  Trinity. 

V  Frederick  Field,  M.A.  Trinity. 


First  Class. 

Ds.  B unbury  Trinity . 

Hilyard  Christ’s. 

Francis  John’s. 

Walford  Trinity . 

Wilson  Johns . 

Barnes  )  m  <  Trinity. 
Whittaker  $  '%*  \  Queen’s. 

Bury  John’s. 

Begbie  Pembroke. 

Lydekker  Trinity. 

Kempe  Clare. 

Second  Class. 

Ds.  Tate  Emmanuel. 

North  Trinity. 

Inman  Johns. 

Smith  Peter’s, 

Nicholson  Christ’s. 

Howlett  John’s. 

Brown  Trinity . 


Taylor 

Chambers 

Stockdale 

Raikes 

Fowler 

Jones 

Roots 


John's . 

Johns. 

Trinity. 

Corpus . 

Trinity. 

Queen's . 

Jesus. 


JEq. 


Ds.  Evans 
Jacob 
Dusatory 
Rose 
Hux  table 
Alford,  Viscount 
Fawcett  £ 

Andras  J 
Sale 

Couchman 
Langdon 
Barker,  J.  H. 


v  Third  Class. 

J  Queen’s* 

(  Emmanuel. 
John’s. 


JEq, 


Clare. 

Trinity. 

Magdalen. 

Magdalen . 

John’s. 

John’s. 

Clare. 

John’s. 

John’s . 


CHANCELLOR’S  MEDALLISTS,  1833. 

E.  H.  Bunbury  Trinity* 
JamesHilyard  Christ’s. 

CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZE. 

C.  Berkeley  Hue  Trinity . 

SIR  W.  BROWNE’S  MEDALS. 


Greek  Ode — T.  K.  Selwyn  Trinity. 
Latin  Ode — H.  Drury  Caius. 
Epigrams — C.  Clayton  Caius. 

PORSON  PRIZE. 

Hen.  Lushington,  Trinity. 

SEATONIAN  PRIZE. 

T.  E.  Hankinson  Corpus . 
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LAW  CASES  AND  NARRATIVES. 


Election  Riots — Taunton. 

March  3. 

Janies  Wheeler,  Richard  Hill, 
Joseph  Stokes,  Henry  Gregory, 
Joseph  Short,  and  Samuel  Button, 
were  indicted  for  riotously  assem¬ 
bling,  with  divers  others,  and 
committing  a  riot  at  Frome  Sel- 
wood,  and  assaulting  two  constables 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

The  Rev.  George  Rouse. — I  am 
a  clergyman  and  magistrate  in 
this  county.  The  day  of  nomina¬ 
tion  at  Frome  was  Monday,  the 
10th  of  December.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  were  the  days  of  elec¬ 
tion.  I  live  live  miles  from  Frome, 
and,  having  received  an  express  be¬ 
tween  four  and  live  o’clock,  I  went 
to  the  George  Inn.  Captain 
Edgell  was  with  me.  There  was 
no  tumult  when  I  arrived.  We 
began  to  swear  in  special  consta¬ 
bles,  and  found  there  was  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  riot.  The  entrance  to  the 
George  Inn  was  filled  with  people, 
and  several  had  sticks.  1  read  the 
Riot  Act.  After  the  attempt  to 
clear  the  passage  the  first  time, 
we  sent  for  the  military,  and  a 
troop  of  the  7th  Dragoons  arrived 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock 
at  night;  they  left  by  my  direction 
before  nine  next  morning.  The 
poll  opened  at  ten  o’clock.  There 
was  an  entrance  to  the  polling 
place  through  the  front  door  of  the 
George  Inn.  There  was  another 
entrance  in  Cork-street.  Special 
constables  were  placed  at  the  door 


of  the  George  Inn.  Mr.  Giles 
was  one.  There  was  a  great 
multitude  round  the  George  door. 
Mr.  Giles  came  in  bleeding  in  the 
face.  Captain  Edgell  and  myself 
wTent  out  and  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  the  mob  not  to  molest  the 
constables.  We  were  received  with 
stones.  Several  struck  me,  and  I 
saw  Captaiu  Edgell  struck  once 
or  twice.  The  constables  were 
desired  to  clear  the  door.  A  rush 
was  made  towards  the  door.  There 
were  several  hundreds.  A  light 
took  place.  Many  had  sticks.  The 
door  was  closed  and  barricadoed, 
and  the  mob  kept  out.  Nothing 
else  occurred  particular  till  the 
evening.  The  rush  took  place  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve.  The  door 
remained  barricadoed  during  the 
day.  About  half-past  six  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  market-place, 
just  after  the  arrival  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  I  read  the  Riot  Act,  as 
stones  had  been  thrown,  and  we 
had  requested  the  people  to  retire. 
The  disturbance  was  in  front  of 
the  George  Inn.  I  did  not  see 
cither  of  the  prisoners  there  then. 
I  saw  Gregory,  before  I  read  the 
Riot  Act,  making  a  noise ;  I  desired 
him  to  go  home.  When  the  mili¬ 
tary  arrived,  the  people  appeared 
more  quiet,  and  we  ordered  them 
to  go  to  their  quarters  in  the  town. 
We  had  occasion  to  call  them  out 
again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  consequence  of  some  in¬ 
formation.  They  went  to  Mr, 
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Oxley's  house,  and  saw  that  his 
windows  and  frames  were  broken. 
The  military  left  before  eight 
next  morning.  An  officer  and  a 
file  of  men  dismounted  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  special  constables 
were  ordered  to  clear  the  market¬ 
place  in  an  hour  •  this  was  on  our 
return  from  Mr.  Oxley’s  and  Mr. 
Algar’s.  I  saw  one  of  the  special 
constables  cut  with  a  stone.  The 
mob  had  sticks,  but  not  many  of 
them.  On  Wednesday,  the  12  th, 
there  was  window-breaking  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  opening  of  the 
poll.  The  Crown  Inn  adjoins  the 
George  Inn.  '  Between  one  and 
two  o’clock  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Crown  Inn.  I  found  the  mob 
lighting  with  the  special  constables, 
many  of  the  mob  were  armed  with 
bludgeons.  I  saw  one  of  the  con¬ 
stables  carried  aw  ay  3  he  w  as 
bleeding  very  much.  Many  of 
them  were  afterwards  injured.  We 
then  called  out  the  constables,  w  ho 
were  armed  with  carbines.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  constables  being  so 
much  injured.  Captain  Edgell  and 
myself  considered  it  necessary  to 
arm  ten  or  twelve.  They  were  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
George  Inn.  I  went  the  back  way 
from  the  Crown  Inn  to  the  George. 
On  the  armed  constables  appearing 
in  front  of  the  Crown  Inn,  the  mob 
retreated,  and  we  wrent  close  under 
the  hustings.  A  great  many  stones 
were  thrown  the  whole  time.  I 
read  the  Riot  Act  at  the  porch  of 
the  George  Inn,  during  which 
time  they  pelted  us  wjth  stones, 
from  the  direction  of  the  hustings. 
Captain  Edgell  was  nearly  turned 
round  by  a  stone  w  hich  struck  him 
on  the  breast.  I  was  struck  several 
times.  Mr.  Doveton,  a  magistrate 
w7as  also  there.  I  saw  five  or  six 
of  the  armed  constables  bleeding  a 
good  deal,  It  was  proposed  to 


clear  the  market-place.  1  turned 
round  and  saw  the  mob  collecting 
in  our  rear,  towards  the  Crown 
Inn.  We  ordered  the  armed  con¬ 
stables  to  retreat  towards  the 
Crown,  keeping  a  good  front. 
During  that  movement  a  great 
many  stones  w^ere  thrown  in  every 
direction.  Captain  Edgell  and 
myself  cautioned  the  mob,  and  said 
we  should  be  obliged  to  use  the 
fire-arms ;  it  produced  no  effect, 
and  we  Were  compelled,  for  the 
safety  of  the  constables,  to  order 
the  men  to  fire;  which  four  or  five 
did ;  they  only  fired  once ;  the 
military  arrived  in  about  an  hour. 
The  mob  had  not  dispersed.  Cap¬ 
tain  Edgell  and  myself  addressed 
the  mob  from  the  hustings,  and 
soon  after  they  dispersed. 

Cross-examined. — On  the  Mon¬ 
day  and  following  morning  we 
sw7ore  in  upwards  of  200  constables. 
I  have  not  looked  over  the  list  to 
see  w  hich  side  the  constables  voted 
for :  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
whether  the  constables  sworn  in 
were  opposed  in  politics  to  Sir 
Thomas  Champneys.  I  did  not 
inquire  whether  they  were  all 
friends  of  Mr.  Sheppard.  I  sawr 
Mr.  Lawwence,  the  agent  for  Sir 
Thomas  Champneys,  during  the 
election.  The  constables  were 
armed  with  the  usual  staves ;  if 
they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  I  should  have  called  them 
bludgeons.  The  polling  was  post¬ 
poned  an  hour,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  enable  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  leave.  We  gave  the  order 
for  the  carbines  soon  after  the 
attack  on  the  door  of  the  George 
on  Tuesdav  morning.  When  I 
went  to  the  door  of  the  George, 
the  mob  were  pelting  the  consta¬ 
bles.  I  w7as  in  the  entrance,  when 
the  attack  was  made,  and  saw  one 
constable  very  much  beaten.  Th$ 
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door  was  closed  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
we  ordered  the  carbines.  Captain 
Edgell  and  myself  requested  Cap¬ 
tain  Wickham  to  select  the  men 
who  he  considered  knew  the  use  of 
fire-arms.  Witness  is  the  son  of 
an  attorney  at  Frome,  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Sheppard.  The  carbines 
were  loaded  with  two  balls.  We 
withdrew  the  constables  into  the 
George  Inn  in  consequence  of  their 
staves  causing  an  excitement,  and 
during  that  time  t lie  mob  made 
the  attack.  When  the  constables 
were  in  the  house,  and  the  door 
closed,  the  mob  were  comparatively 
quiet.  I  was  standing  in  a  front 
room,  and  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  window,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
draw  the  curtains.  Except  when 
the  fight  took  place  at  the  door,  I 
did  not  see  the  constables  strike 
any  one.  The  hustings  were  in 
front  of  the  George,  and  the  mob 
was  round  the  hustings.  I  read 
the  Riot  Act  on  Tuesday,  a  little 
after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
I  had  read  it  twice  on  Monday, 
once  in  the  passage  of  the  George, 
and  then  attempted  to  read  it  at 
the  window  of  the  first  floor  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  stones  being 
thrown,  I  went  to  the  window  of 
the  second  floor,  and  read  it  there. 
On  Tuesday  I  read  it  under  the 
lamp  in  the  market-place.  The 
military  were  there  then.  They 
were  sent  to  their  quarters.  Cap¬ 
tain  Edgell  was  there.  We  had 
no  other  magistrate  with  us  till 
Wednesday.  It  was  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  I  read  the  Riot  Act 
till  we  went  to  Mr.  Oxley’s.  There 
was  no  mob  there.  We  went  round 
the  town  with  the  special  consta¬ 
bles  and  the  military.  There  were 
about  100  constables,  32  soldiers, 
and  two  officers.  They  had  not 
their  swords  drawn.  They  left 


next  morning,  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  eight.  They  were  about  two 
miles  off  from  Frome.  I  first  saw 
the  private  entrance  to  the  booth 
on  Wednesday,  between  one  and 
two  o’clock ;  the  poll  was  then 
closed.  Mr.  Sheppard’s  voters 
went  through  the  private  entrance 
to  the  booth  ;  the  polling  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  Thursday  morning.  I 
was  present  at  the  firing;  the  order 
was  given  to  fire  low,  as  many 
people  were  at  the  windows,  and 
to  prevent  innocent  people  from 
being  shot,  and  to  pick  out  the 
most  active.  I  did  not  see  one  of 
the  constables  kneel  down  and  level 
his  carbine  ;  one  of  the  men  who 
had  carbines  was  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age ;  the  pieces  were 
not  levelled  when  we  were  opposite 
to  the  hustings ;  when  they  Avere 
levelled  I  could  not  see  more  than 
three  ;  the  persons  who  were  armed 
did  not  remain  till  the  military  ar¬ 
rived,  they  were  withdrawn  into  the 
Crown  ;  we  understood  that  if  we 
would  withdraw  the  armed  men, 
the  mob  would  disperse  ;  we  said 
we  could  not  enter  into  a  com¬ 
promise  with  persons  in  a  state  of 
riot ;  the  mob  did  not  disperse  till 
an  hour  after  the  military  arrived, 
there  was  no  great  disturbance 
after  the  armed  constables  were 
withdrawn;  two  persons  were  shot; 
one  had  his  leg  amputated,  and 
the  other  is  still  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  ;  the  prisoners  have  been  in 
custody  since  the  Thursday  week 
after  this  took  place  ;  Gregory  was 
committed  on  the  capital  charge, 
and  bail  refused. 

William  Giles. — I  was  a  special 
constable*  at  the  Frome  election. 
The  polling-booth  was  at  the  back 
of  the  George.  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
voters  went  through  the  George, 
and  Sir  T.  Champneys’  through 
Cork-street.  The  mob  attacked 
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tlie  constables,  and  threatened 
them,,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday.  They  flourished  their 
sticks,  and  struck  the  constables. 
I  saw  Hill  and  Stokes,  in  the  early 
part  of  Tuesday,  very  active.  They 
had  sticks.  I  saw  them  enter  the 
town  at  the  head  of  the  mob.  They 
had  a  band  of  music,  and  paraded 
about  the  town.  I  saw  them 
threaten  the  constables,  and  flourish 
their  sticks  at  them.  The  disturb¬ 
ance  continued  from  nine  o'clock 
till  eleven,  when  a  very  formidable 
attack  was  made  on  the  constables. 
I  saw  Hill  with  a  bludgeon  leading 
them  on  at  the  George  door.  I  saw 
Henry  Gregory  there,  with  white 
ribands,  but  no  stick.  He  was 
within  a  yard  of  the  George  door. 
We  were  beaten  from  the  portico 
into  the  George.  The  attack  was 
so  formidable  that  the  ostlers  and 
post-boys  brought  us  picks  from 
the  stables  for  us  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  with  ;  the  attacking  party 
nearest  the  door  had  bludgeons ; 
the  bulk  behind  threw  stones  over 
the  front  into  the  passage ;  many 
of  the  constables  were  wounded, 
I  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
face  with  a  stone.  The  fight  con¬ 
tinued  some  minutes  ;  it  was  be¬ 
fore  I  was  wounded.  1  saw  Gregory. 
We  had  a  difficulty  in  shutting 
the  door,  but  we  succeeded,  and 
nailed  boards  and  ladders  across  it, 
and  a  large  iron  bar.  I  heard  a 
great  many  hard  blows  against  the 
door  outside  after  it  was  shut.  Be¬ 
fore  the  attack  I  heard  Hill,  and 
I  think  Stokes,  say,  that  if  the 
military  were  not  withdrawn,  they 
would  have  blood  for  supper.  They 
were  near  the  portico,  and  had 
bludgeons  in  their  hands,  They 
were  attacking  the  constables;  and 
I  collared  Stokes.  I  continued  in 
the  George  till  the  military  arrived 
in  the  evening,  All  the  windows 


were  broken  in,  and  stones  were 
continually  thrown  in.  I  repeatedly 
went  to  the  windows,  but  could 
not  stay  a  minute,  or  I  should  have 
been  killed  with  stones.  There 
was  a  complete  riot.  There  was 
always  a  riot  except  when  Sir 
Thomas  Champneys  was  address¬ 
ing  them.  When  they  appeared 
to  be  listening  to  him,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  back  part  of 
the  rooms,  as,  when  we  went  in 
front,  we  were  in  danger.  Gregory 
was  not  armed,  but,  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  was  close  to  the  George 
door,  and  in  front  of  the  mob. 
About  one  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Bouse 
to  go  to  the  Crown  Inn,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  entrance.  When  I  got 
there,  there  was  an  immense  crowd  ; 
but  when  they  saw  us,  they  fled. 
We  were  armed  with  carbines.  We 
went  out  to  the  hustings.  The 
mob  fell  back,  and  we  advanced. 
We  were  pelted  with  stones  the 
whole  of  the  wav ;  some  of  us  were 
very  much  hurt.  I  received  many 
blows  that  day,  but  not  serious 
ones ;  they  could  not  come  near  us 
on  account  of  our  bayonets.  When 
we  reached  the  hustings,  I  saw 
Gregory  in  the  front.  We  stopped 
about  20  yards  from  the  hustings, 
while  Mr.  Rouse  read  the  Riot 
Act,  during  which  time  stones, 
sticks,  and  tiles,  were  thrown  at 
us.  I  saw  Gregory  in  front  of 
them  and  speaking,  but  I  could 
not  hear  a  word  he  said ;  lie  was 
evidently  defying  us,  from  his  ges¬ 
ture  and  manner.  1  called  to  him 
by  name,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
did  not  retire  he  would  be  shot. 
I  saw  missiles  thrown  of  such  a 
size  that  they  would  have  en¬ 
dangered  a  man’s  life  if  they  had 
struck  him  in  a  vital  part.  Many 
of  the  constables  were  bleeding 
profusely.  We  were  ordered  to 
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fall  back ;  the  mob  pursued,  and 
continued  assaulting  us.  We  fell 
back  as  far  as  the  Crown  Inn,  and 
were  ordered  to  make  a  stand  in  a 
narrow  passage.  The  mob  con¬ 
tinued  attacking  us  in  the  same 
way  for  some  minutes.  Mr.  Rouse 
stood  close  behind  me,  and  said, 
“  Gentlemen,  you  must  lire  !"  ancl 
cautioned  us  to  lire  low,  to  strike 
their  legs.  Some  of  the  party  then 
tired,  but  I  did  not.  Four  shots 
were  fired.  Twelve  were  armed 
with  carbines,  and  two  gentlemen 
had  sabres.  —  Cross  examined. — I 
presented  my  carbine  several  times, 
but  never  fired  ;  i  did  threaten  to 
fire  into  the  hustings.  I  called 
aloud  to  Sir  Thomas  Champneys, 
and  said,  if  another  stone  was 
thrown  from  the  hustings,  I  would 
lire  into  them.  After  the  firing 
(which  was  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  threat).  Sir  Thomas 
Champneys  went  off  in  his  car¬ 
riage.  After  we  had  tired  Mr. 
Lawrence  placed  himself  in  front 
of  our  carbines,  and  entreated  us 
not  to  lire  on  our  brother  towns¬ 
men.  I  did  not  present  my  piece  to 
the  hustings,  nor  did  I  see  any 
presented. 

Joseph  Oxley. — 1  was  at  the 
Crown  Inn  when  the  constables 
were  there  with  their  carbines. 
Gregory  was  there  in  front  of  the 
mob,  beckoning  them  to  come  on. 
The  constables  were  retreating  to¬ 
wards  the  George,  and  the  mob 
following  them.  I  saw  Gregory 
daring  the  special  constables  to 
lire  at  them.  It  was  after  the 
retreat  and  before  they  had  tired. 
On  Tuesday  evening  my  windows 
and  frames  were  broken,  and  my 
family  driven  out  of  the  house.  I 
am  a  maltster  and  cooper. 

Henry  Britten. — I  am  a  surgeon 
at  Frome,  and  was  a  special  con¬ 
stable  at  the  election.  I  am  not  a 


voter.  On  Tuesday  evening  I  saw 
Gregory  opposite  the  George  door, 
between  nine  and  ten.  I  had  re¬ 
turned  from  accompanying  the 
magistrates  and  military  round  the 
town  ;  there  were  between  20  and 
30  with  him  ;  he  was  addressing 
them.  I  requested  him  to  return 
home,  and  told  him  I  was  a  special 
constable ;  he  refused,  and  said,  he 
had  as  much  right  there  as  I  had. 
I  said,  if  he  did  not  desist,  I  should 
apply  to  the  magistrates  to  have 
him  removed.  As  X  was  returning 

with  the  military,  some  stones  were 

•> 

thrown  ;  I  received  a  severe  blow 
on  my  head  from  a  stone,  which 
made  a  wound.  Catherine  Hill  is 
about  150  yards  from  where  Gre¬ 
gory  was  standing.  I  was  at  the 
Crown  on  Wednesday  when  the 
attack  was  made ;  they  began  to 
break  in  the  windows  with  sticks 
and  stones,  and  also  the  door, 
which  had  been  shut  ;  there  were 
a  great  many  in  front,  armed  with 
bludgeons.  I  advanced  with  the 
others  with  carbines.  I  saw  Stokes 
at  the  Crown  door  with  a  bludgeon 
in  his  hand,  and  saw  him  strike  a 
man  down  with  three  or  four  blows 
on  the  head;  his  name  is  Hague. 
We  advanced,  and  I  saw  Gregory 
in  the  middle  of  the  Market-place; 
the  mob  were  throwing  stones  at 
the  constables ;  he  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  mob  ;  I  saw  him 
wave  his  hand  to  the  mob,  and 
heard  him  request  them  to  come 
on.  He  was  about  15  yards  from 
the  constables.  I  desired  him  to 
retire,  and  levelled  my  carbine  at 
him,  thinking  it  would  intimidate 
him;  my  attention  was  drawn  from 
him  by  receiving  stones  from  the 
hustings.  The  lives  of  the  con¬ 
stables  were  in  danger  before  they 
fired.  I  was  very  much  wounded, 
and  confined  to  my  bed  for  three 
days.  I  was  a  short  time  sense- 
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less.  1  did  not  see  any  of  the  con 
stables  strike  Gregory. 

Joseph  Hague. — I  was  a  special 
constable  on  the  Wednesday,  and 
was  at  the  Crown  at  the  time 
of  the  rush  $  I  received  some  blows 
from  Stokes  from  his  bludgeon  on 
my  head,  arm,  and  body.  I  had 
four  cuts  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
and  two  in  front  of  my  forehead, 
three  blows  on  my  left  arm,  in 
which  hand  was  rny  staff,  being 
left  handed.  A  person  could  lay 
his  finger  in  the  cuts.  Some  one 

said, — “Cut  the  b - ’s  left  arm 

off/’  I  was  senseless  four  days. 

Francis  Bush. —I  am  a  surgeon, 
residing  at  Frome,  and  attended 
Hague  on  Wednesday.  His  life 
was  in  danger.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  for  three  days  after. 
Four  or  five  days  after  the  in¬ 
sensibility,  the  fever  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  blows  began  to  subside, 
and  I  considered  him  out  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

John  Reid.— --I  am  a  clothier  at 
Frome,  and  know  Button  •  he 
passed  my  door  with  a  bludgeon 
on  Wednesday  morning,  between 
eight  and  ten  o’clock.  I  said, 
“  Young  man,  what  could  induce 
you  to  take  such  a  bludgeon  into 
the  market?”  He  said,  “I  intend 
to  take  it  there  to  break  some 

b - y  heads.’’  I  saw  him  again 

at  two  o’clock  ;  a  procession  was 
going  by  my  house,  and  Button 
was  with  the  procession.  He  threw 
the  bludgeons  at  my  windows  and 
broke  the  shutter.  My  windows 
had  been  all  broken. 

Other  witnesses  gave  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.  The  jury  found 
all  the  defendants  guilty . 

They  were  sentenced  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  eight  months  and  kept 
to  hard  labour.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  Gregory  was  to  enter 
into  his  own  recognizances  of  50/., 


and  two  sureties  in  25/.  each,  to 
keep  the  peace  for  two  years. 

Court  of  Assizes — Paris. 

March  1 1* 

Attempt  on  the  Life  of  the  King 
of  the  French. 

The  jury  having  been  drawn 
for,  as  well  as  two  supplementary 
jurymen,  in  order  to  make  the 
number  complete,  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  occurring  to  any  of  the 
twelve,  the  two  prisoners  were 
brought  into  court — Bergeron,  who 
is  a  young  man  of  middling  sta¬ 
ture  and  a  mild  and  distinguished 
countenance ;  he  w;as  handsomely 
dressed  in  black— -and  Benoit,  who 
had  very  black  hair  and  w  hiskers, 
and  a  frank  and  open  physiognomy, 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
President,  the  first  prisoner  stated 
that  his  name  was  Louis  Bergeron, 
twrenty-one  years  of  age,  usher  at 
the  school  of  M.  Dreuze,  48  rue 
de  Vaugirard  ;  he  was  born  at 
Chauny,  department  of  the  Aisne. 
The  other  prisoner  declared  his 
name  to  be  Francois  Philippe 
Benoit,  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
physician  at  Chauny. 

The  indictment  w^as  then  read. 

The  President  said — (i  Berge¬ 
ron,  on  the  19th  of  November,  an 
attempt  w  as  made  upon  the  King’s 
life ;  you  are  accused  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  you,  Benoit,  are 
charged  with  having  facilitated  its 
execution.” 

The  list  of  witnesses  was  then 
called  over,  when  there  appeared, 
for  the  prosecution  101,  and  for 
the  defence  about  40. 

M.  Cordier,  Mayor  of  Four- 
neaux,  near  Melun,  deposed  that, 
being  one  day  in  the  Cafe  Fran¬ 
cois,  at  Melun,  he  heard  a  young 
man,  named  Hesse,  say — If  the 
government  does  not  change  its 
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measures,  I  know  many  young 
men  determined  that  there  shall 
be  regicide/’  This  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  the  next  witness, 
M.  Chignot,  a  clerk  at  Melun,  and 
M.  Lejeune,  a  coffee-house  keeper 
at  Melun,  declared  that  he  had 
heard  Hesse  foretel  that  there 
would  be  riots  in  Paris  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

Jeannette  Ingaud,  the  cook  of 
M.  Evariste  Dumoulin,  said,  that 
about  half-past  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  November  10,  when 
at  the  Pont  St.  Eustache,  she 
heard  two  young  men  say,  that  the 
King  must  fall  before  January  1st. 
The  youngest  said  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  u  He  can  never  fire  his 
pistol to  which  the  other  re¬ 
plied,  uBah!  he  won’t  miss.”  On 
being  desired  to  look  attentively 
at  the  two  prisoners,  she  said  the 
tallest  was  not  so  dark  as  this 
(pointing  to  Benoit,)  and  the 
youngest  was  stouter  than  this 
(designating  Bergeron). 

M.  From  on  t,  a  grocer,  No.  7 
rue  de  Lille,  stated  that  two  young 
men  said,  in  his  presence,  that  the 
King  must  be  blown  up  to-day. 
That  one  of  them  wore  a  maroon- 
coloured  coat  and  had  a  scar  on 
his  face. 

After  the  examination  of  several 
other  witnesses  to  the  same  effect, 
none  of  whom  could  identify  either 
of  the  prisoners. 

General  Count  Pajol  was  called, 
and  stated,  that  when  the  King 
passed  the  Pont  Royal  on  Novem¬ 
ber  the  19th,  he  was  on  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  left.  A  pistol  was  fired 
from  between  two  of  the  soldiers 
on  duty  \  he  saw  the  fire  and 
smoke,  but  did  not  hear  the  ball 
whistle  by  him  ;  the  report  was  so 
strong  that  he  imagined  it  came 
from  a  musket  \  the  direction  of 
the  fire  was  upwards  from  the 


pavement,  and  he  conceived  the 
ball  must  have  fallen  into  the 
Seine.  He  saw  the  pistol  after  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  colonel,  and 
it  was  the  same  as  that  produced 
in  court.  Being  occupied  with 
other  things  at  the  moment,  he 
did  not  distinguish  the  person  who 
fired. 

General  Bernard,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  King,  deposed  that  he  was 
also  on  the  left  hand  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  King  was  saluting  the  people 
on  his  right,  he  heard  a  shot  and 
saw  the  smoke,  but  from  the  rush 
of  the  crowd  he  could  not  see  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  fired. 

M.  G.  Delessert,  major-general 
of  the  National  Guard,  was  on 
horseback,  close  to  the  King,  and 
heard  the  report,  but  could  only 
mark  the  group  whence  it  came. 
This  group  made  a  stout  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  armed  force,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  young  man  in  a  sky- 
blue  coat.  The  criminal  was  prob¬ 
ably  saved  from  being  arrested, 
by  the  idea  started  by  Count 
Lobau,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
soldiers’  muskets  that  had  gone  off 
accidentally.  On  being  asked, 
whether  he  could  identify  either  of 
the  prisoners  as  being  in  the  group, 
he  said,  that  on  account  of  his 
dark  whiskers  Benoit  very  much 
resembled  the  young  man  in  the 
blue  coat,  but  he  thought  the 
other  was  much  taller. 

Benoit,  on  being  shown  a  blue 
coat,  admitted  that  he  wore  it  on 
November  19. 

Colonel  Rafe,  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Guards,  was  looking  at 
the  time  the  pistol  was  fired  to¬ 
wards  the  group  whence  the  shot 
came.  He  immediately  rode  up, 
and  formed  a  line  to  prevent  the 
criminal  from  escaping.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  pistol  taken  up  by  the 
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Sergent  <le  Ville,  but  did  not  see 
who  fired  the  shot. 

The  President  inquired  why  he 
believed  that  the  shot  was  fired  at 
the  King  ? 

Colonel  Rafe  replied— u  This 
was  a  natural  conclusion,  because 
we  were  previously  informed  at 
the  Tuileries  that  his  Majesty  was 
to  be  fired  at  as  he  passed  along.’5 
(Expressions  of  astonishment.) 

The  President.— Was  the  King 
warned  of  this  ? 

Colonel  Rafe  (with  some  little 
hesitation)— I  do  not  know.  (Mur¬ 
murs  from  the  audience.) 

M.  Joly  here  applied  to  the 
court  to  make  a  special  minute  of 
this  deposition  of  the  witness,  that 
it  was  generally  known  at  the 
Tuileries  that  the  King  would  be 
fired  at  on  the  19th,  as  he  passed 
over  the  Pont-Royal. 

The  court  granted  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

Lourdel,  a  Sergent  de  Ville, 
swore  that  he  remarked  a  man  in 
the  crowd,  who  he  was  almost 
certain  fired  the  pistol  5  but  he 
was  unable  to  seize  him.  He, 
however,  did  not  recognize  either 
of  the  prisoners  or  the  clothes 
produced.  He  added,  that  he  did 
not  see  Mademoiselle  Boury  on 
the  spot. 

Schoerer,  a  corporal  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Guard,  delivered  evidence 
which  excited  great  interest.  Pie 
said — “  Immediately  after  the  re¬ 
port,  he  heard  cries  of  Wive  le 
Roi  !*  ‘Oh  the  villain  !’  ‘  Kill 

him  !'”  But  this  he  found  was 
merely  to  deceive.  He  seized  a 
person  who  shouted  louder  than 
the  rest,  who  had  reddish  whiskers 
and  short  mustachios,  and  under 
whose  coat  he  thought  he  saw  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol.  He  delivered 
him  over  to  a  Sergent  de  Ville, 
who  shook  him  till  a  pistol  fell 


from  him.  While  he  (Schoerer) 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  pistol,  the 
man  made  his  escape,  but  he 
should  know  him  again. 

The  President  then  desired  the 
prisoners  to  stand  up,  and  asked 
the  witness  whether  he  recognized 
either  of  them.  Schoerer,  point¬ 
ing  to  Benoit,  replied,  “  This  man 
resembles  him.”  The  President 
desired  Benoit  to  advance  near  to 
the  witness,  to  whom  he  said,  ie  if 
it  is  the  man,  you  must  recognize 
him,  since  you  held  him  by  the 
arm.”  The  witness  examined  Be¬ 
noit  closely,  and  then  said,  “  No. 
This  is  certainly  not  he.  The 
other  was  much  bigger,  and  had 
red  whiskers.  ’  (Oh,  oh  !  from  the 
audience.)  The  witness  then  sur¬ 
veyed  Bergeron,  but  declared  that 
he  had  never  seen  him  except  when 
he  was  before  the  examining  ma¬ 
gistrate. 

M.  Rocton,  a  grocer  at  Bourbon 
Vendee,  deposed  to  having  picked 
up  two  pistols  near  the  Pont  Royal, 
immediately  after  the  report  of 
fire  -arms  had  been  heard,  one  of 
which  he  delivered  to  a  person 
wearing  a  tricoloured  scarf,  and 
the  other  to  an  officer  in  the  King's 
suite.  He  saw  the  person  who 
let  fall  one  of  the  pistols,  but  it 
was  neither  of  the  prisoners.  The 
pistols  produced  in  court  were  not 
those  picked  up  by  him.  Was 
positive  that  he  gave  one  of  them 
to  a  commissary  of  police. 

The  President  remarked,  that 
he  had  been  confronted  with  all 
the  commissaries  of  police  in  Paris, 
and  not  one  of  them  recognized 
him. 

M.  Nicault,  a  physician,  and  M. 
Bezacier,  a  person  employed  at  the 
Post-office,  spoke  to  the  last  wit¬ 
ness  having  told  them  that  he  had 
picked  up  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Madame  Peyronnet,awidow,  was 
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called,  but  not  being  forthcoming, 
her  deposition  on  the  previous  ex¬ 
amination  was  read.  It  stated, 
that  Rocton  had  told  her  that  his 
statement  of  having  picked  up  the 
pistols  was  false,  but  he  made  it 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
money,  and  would  keep  it  up  till 
the  last. 

M.  Rocton  being  called  to  ex¬ 
plain,  declared  that  Madame  Pey- 
ronnet  was  a  female  spy,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  police  on  a  secret 
mission  into  La  Vendee ;  he 
(witness)  met  her  at  Nantes,  and 
loaded  her  with  kindness.  She 
called  herself  a  widow,  but  her 
husband  was  a  convict  at  the 
hulks,  still  living.  What  he  had 
stated  about  the  pistols  was  the 
truth,  which  he  would  declare 
before  the  court  and  all  France. 
(Loud  bursts  of  laughter.)  The 
hilarity  of  the  court,  the  bar,  and 
the  whole  auditory,  was  excited  in 
the  highest  degree  upon  the  wit¬ 
ness  affirming,  <f  I  am  an  independ¬ 
ent  man,  and  live  at  my  ease  at  Bour¬ 
bon  Vendee;  I  have  10,000  bottles 
of  Bourdeaux  wine  in  my  cellar,- 
1  am  a  grocer ;  I  sell  lamp-black, 
treacle,  and  other  articles,  and  am 
known  as  an  honest  man,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  imposing  upon  anybody/' 

Langlade,  the  keeper  of  a  wine- 
house,  said  he  knew  Bergeron,  and 
was  sure  that  he  was  incapable  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged.  The  President  (to  wit¬ 
ness) — In  the  deposition  signed  by 
you,  you  state  that  you  heard 
Rocton  say,  that  his  statement  of 
having  picked  up  the  pistols  was 
merely  to  gain  some  advantage, 
and  turn  the  police  off  the  scent. 
_ Answer. —  It  is  wholly  false. 

President, — Your  signature  is 
affixed  to  the  prqcvs  verbal?— The 
signature  is  true,  but  the  deposi¬ 
tion  is  forged. 


M.  Persil  applied  to  the  court 
for  the  witness  to  be  immediately 
put  under  arrest,  as  his  testimony 
was  in  open  contradiction  to  his 
preceding  depositions,  and  tended 
to  charge  the  magistrate  who  ex¬ 
amined  him  with  forgery.  This 
application  was  admitted,  and 
Langlade  was  taken  out  of  court 
by  a  party  of  municipal  guards. 
In  leaving  he  exclaimed — f  -  Do 
with  me  what  you  will,  but  I  still 
persist." 

M.  Lepage,  a  gunsmith,  spoke 
to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  relative  to  the  manufacture 
and  state  of  the  pistols. 

The  President  (to  Bergeron) — 
The  paper  used  as  wadding  was  a 
college  theme,  and  you  are  an 
usher.  Do  you  know  this  paper? 
— No,  sir  ;  besides,  the  writing  of 
all  M.  Deuze’s  pupils  has  been  ve¬ 
rified,  and  none  resembles  it. 

Lance,  a  corporal  on  duty  at 
the  spot,  remarked  none  of  the 
persons  near  him,  except  a  woman 
marked  with  the  small  pox.  A 
pistol  was  picked  up  by  a  sergeant. 
This  witness  and  Rocton  being 
confronted,  did  not  recognize  each 
other. 

Homer,  a  private  on  duty,  spoke 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  last  witness, 
and  identified  the  pistol  produced 
as  that  picked  up  by  the  sergeant. 

Mademoiselle  Boury  then  came 
forward,  and  the  audience  showed 
anxious  attention.  The  President 
desired  a  chair  to  be  brought  for 
her,  but  she  preferred  standing. 
After  stating  her  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  declaring  that  her  age 
was  nineteen  years  and  six  months, 
she  deposed  that  she  did  not  know 
either  of  the  prisoners  before  they 
were  arrested.  In  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  President,  she  said, 

that  she  arrived  at  the  Pont  Royal 

» 

about  two  o’clock,  just  as  the 
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King  was  approaching,  and  placed 
herself  on  the  left  side ;  next  to 
her  was  a  man  with  black  musta- 
cliios  and  a  beard,  and  he  wore  a 
blue  coat ;  he  rudely  pushed  her 
aside ;  she  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  he  made  her  no  answer ;  to 
look  over  his  shoulder  she  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe;  at  the 
moment  the  King  was  passing,  and 
the  people  cried  “  A  has  les  cha- 
peaux  ,”  this  man  put  his  left  hand 
into  his  bosom,  drew  out  a  pistol, 
and  fired  it  at  the  King,  but  she 
laid  hold  of  his  arm  and  diverted 
his  aim  :  he  immediately  ran  off 
to  the  left ;  oppressed  by  the 
crowd,  she  became  unwell,  but 
recovering  herself  she  went  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  thence  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Prefecture  of  Police.  On  being 
desired  to  look  attentively  at  the 
prisoners,  she  said  she  could  not 
tell  whether  either  of  them  had 
worn  false  mustacliios,  but  she 
could  not  recognize  either  of  them. 
On  being  shown  the  coat  produced 
in  evidence,  she  said  it  was  one  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  worn  by 
the  person  who  fired  at  the  King, 
but  she  could  not  say  anything 
positive  about  it.  The  President 
then  observed,  that  no  person  had 
seen  any  female  on  the  spot,  except 
one  marked  with  the  small -pox — - 
a  circumstance  which  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  her.  To  this  she  replied, 
that  she  could  not  account  for  this, 
as  she  was  certainly  there,  and 
referred  to  all  her  former  deposi¬ 
tions,  in  which  there  would  not 
be  found  any  prevarication. 

The  President  asked  the  prison¬ 
ers  if  they  had  any  questions  to 
put  to  the  witness? — They  both 
denied  that  they  had  ever  worn 
false  mustacliios ;  and  Bergeron, 
after  remarking  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  chiefly  founded  upon  the 


information  she  gave,  said-^a  She 
has  declared  that  she  was  so  close 
to  the  criminal,  that  she  not  only 
could  observe  him,  but  actually 
touched  him  ;  and  yet  she  does  not 
recognize  him  either  in  me  or  my 
friend.  I  leave  this  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  jury.” 

M.  Moulin  said— u  I  will  add, 
that  M.  Giroux  is  the  only  person 
who  resembled  the  description 
given  by  this  witness,  and  yet 
he  was  released.” 

After  a  short  discussion  between 
the  Proeureur- General  and  M. 
Joly,  arising  out  of  the  above  ob¬ 
servations, 

M.  Martin,  private  secretary  to 
M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Captain  Demanehe, 
of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Seine, 
who  were  both  present  when  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Bourv  made  her  state- 
ment  at  the  Minister’s  hotel  on  the 
day  of  the  event,  declared  that  it 
strictly  corresponded  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  she  had  given  in  court. 

Dupuys,  a  shoemaker,  stated, 
that  he  was  on  the  Pont  Royal 
when  the  King  passed,  and  stood 
behind  two  soldiers.  On  his  right 
was  a  person  pale  and  thin,  having 
a  large  scar  under  one  of  his  eyes. 
The  pistol  was  fired  quite  close  to 
him;  he  did  not  actually  see  by 
whom,  but  he  conceived  it  must 
have  been  by  the  person  he  had 
described.  On  being  desired  to 
look  at  the  prisoners,  he  pointed 
to  Bergeron,  and  said,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  is  very  like  the  man  ;  but 
he  could  not  positively  affirm  it. 

The  President  asked  why  he  did 
n  ot  arrest  h  i  m  ? — D  u  p  u  y  s  an  s  we  red, 
that  the  ranks  opened  immediately, 
and  the  man  made  off  towards  the 
Tuileries. 

On  being  asked  who  were  near 
him,  he  named  Mademoiselle 
Finot,  the  widow  Sent  in,  and  Ma- 
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demoiselle  Lefevre ;  but  lie  did 
not  see  Mademoiselle  Boury. 

Mademoiselle  Boury,  who  was 
placed  near  the  witness,  said,  “  If, 
as  you  pretend,  the  assassin  was 
on  your  right,  placed  as  I  was, 
touching  his  shoulder,  and  you 
did  not  arrest  him,  it  must  have 
been  because  you  were  unwilling 
to  do  it.  He  must  have  fired 
with  his  left  hand  close  to  your  ear, 
and  yet  you  now  say  that  you  are 
not  certain  the  shot  came  from  his 
hand.  I  leave  these  facts  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court. ’’(Marks 
of  approbation.) 

Bergeron  then  asked  the  witness 
Dupuys  whether  he  positively  re¬ 
cognized  him. 

Dupuys  replied,  that  there  was 
some  resemblance  in  the  forehead, 
but  he  could  not  be  so  certain  as  to 
the  rest  of  his  face.  “  You  have 
no  scar/'  continued  Dupuys,  “but 
on  such  an  occasion  a  mail  may 
disguise  himself.”  (Murmurs.) 

Bergeron  observed — u  Besides 
the  scar,  the  witness  has  men¬ 
tioned  a  beard  ;  but  observe  that  I 
have  not  nor  ever  had  either.  He 
has  stated,  that  the  man  was  about 
thirty,  and  I  am  only  twenty-one. 
The  only  similarity  is,  that  I  am 
pale  and  thin.  Besides,  when  I  was 
first  shown  to  him,  with  two  other 
persons,  he  did  not  recognize  me.” 

The  witness  Dupuys  was  after¬ 
wards  confronted  with  corporal 
Lance  and  the  fusileer  Hamier, 
both  of  whom  recognized  him  as 
being  close  to  them  when  the 
event  took  place. 

Mademoiselle  Finot  saw  two 
men  talking  together  in  a  myste¬ 
rious  manner.  When  the  King 
was  passing,  one  of  them  advanced 
and  fired  a  pistol.  She  should 
know  the  person  if  she  saw  him, 
but  neither  of  the  prisoners  was 
the  man. 


Madame  Sentin  spoke  to  the  same 
effect.  She  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  widow. 

A  female  servant  named  Martin 
saw  the  pistol  fired  by  a  man  with 
black  whiskers  and  a  blue  redin- 
gote,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  man  who  fired 
the  pistol  was  the  prisoner  Benoit, 
who  afterwards  shouted  “  Vive  le 
Roi !”  She  recognised  him  by  his 
nose  and  his  mouth. 

M.  Joly  read  a  former  deposition 
of  the  last  witness,  in  which  she 
swore,  that  the  man  who  fired  the 
pistol  was  Giroux,  and  that  he 
wore  a  brown  redingote.  False 
mustachios,  resembling  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  woman  Martin, 
were  put  upon  Giroux,  and  she 
then  declared  that  she  no  longer 
recognized  him. 

M. Moulin  applied  for  the  proems* 
verbal  of  the  confrontation  of 
Benoit  with  the  woman  Martin, 
but  it  not  being  found  among  the 
papers,  he  remarked  to  the  jury, 
that  the  defence  was  deprived  of 
this  document. 

Five  or  six  other  witnesses  de¬ 
posed  to  having  seen  the  pistol 
fired,  but  could  not  identify  the 
prisoners. 

Vienzam,  a  dragoon,  stated,  that 
being  in  the  lodge  of  M.  Deuze’s 
porter,  he  heard  Bergeron  declare, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  his 
pistols,  that  he  had  fought  in  the 
days  of  June,  and  would  again. 

Bergeron  did  not  deny  the  fact, 
but  alleged  that  he  acted  with  re- 
gard  to  him  the  part  of  a  moaton 
de  police. 

M.  Moulin,  Benoit’s  counsel, 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  Pro- 
cu re ur- General  should  not  have 
abandoned  the  prosecution  of  Be¬ 
noit  earlier,  and  concluded  in  the 
following  terms  : — u  Gentlemen, 
among  the  reproaches,  but  too  well 
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merited,  brought  against  the  Re¬ 
storation,  the  most  serious  is  the 
abuse  of  political  trials,  plots,  and 
conspiracies.  The  exile  of  the 
Bourbons  avenged  the  blood  of 
Bories  and  Caron,  The  monarchy 
of  July  has  not  yet  three  years' 
existence,  and  already  it  reckons 
more  accusations  of  plots  and  at¬ 
tempts  than  the  Restoration  during 
its  fifteen  years.  It  has  been 
hitherto  happy  that  your  inde-, 
pendence  has  refused  it  the  heads 
which  it  coveted ;  but  it  is  time 
for  it,  for  the  country,  for  you,  and 
for  the  magistrates,  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  these  prosecutions 
-—bloody  when  they  succeed,  and 
odious  when  they  miscarry.” 

M.  Joly,  counsel  for  Bergeron, 
then  addressed  the  court. 

Bergeron  next  delivered  a  long 
address,  in  which  he  appealed  to 
his  antecedent  conduct,  argued  the 
improbability  and  impossibility  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  him, 
professed  himself  a  republican  in 
principle,  vindicated  the  republic¬ 
ans  from  the  aspersion,  that  they 
were  capable  of  murder  and  regi¬ 
cide,  to  accomplish  their  aim,  and 
expressed  his  firm  confidence  in 
the  decision  of  the  jury. 

The  President  then  summed  up, 
and  proposed  to  the  jury  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  : — Is  Bergeron 
guilty  of  having,  on  the  19th  of 
•  November  last,  voluntarily,  and 
with  premeditation,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  the  King? 
2.  Is  Benoit  an  accomplice  ? 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  a 
deliberation  that  occupied  not 
quite  half  an  hour,  returned  into 
court,  and  the  foreman  pronounced 
their  verdict  in  the  following  terms: 
— ffBy  a  majority  of  more  than 
seven  voices,  no,  the  prisoners  are 
not  guilty.” 

This  announcement  was  follow- 
Vol.  LXXV. 


ed  by  three  rounds  of  applause, 
which  the  President  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  check. 

The  President  then  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty 
forthwith. 


Lancaster,  March  29-30. 

Trial  of  the  Clithero  Rioters.— Rex 
v.  Greenhalgh  and  others . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jones  stated  the 
case.  The  borough  of  Clithero  for¬ 
merly  sent  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  but,  by  the  bill  for  amending 
the  representation  of  the  people, 
only  one  member  was  allotted  to 
it.  In  Clithero  there  were  two 
candidates  in  the  field.  One  was 
a  Mr.  Forth,  who  finally  obtained 
a  seat  for  the  borough  ;  the  other 
was  a  Mr.  Irving,  who  was  the 
unsuccessful  candidate.  On  the 
24th  of  July  Mr.  Irving  issued  a 
public  notice  that  he  would  make 
his  appearance  among  the  electors 
on  the  31st,  and  present  his  claims 
to  their  notice.  Accordingly  he 
was  met  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  at  Whalley  Abbey,  a  seat  of 
Lord  Howe,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  three  carriages,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  horsemen, 
and  proceeded  to  Clithero,  which 
was  about  four  miles  distant.  They 
had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance 
when  they  saw  large  bodies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  hundreds  of  the 
country  people,  with  staves  and 
colours,  bending  their  course  to¬ 
wards  Clithero.  On  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  cavalcade  at  the 
Swan  Inn,  the  horses  were  struck, 
stones  were  thrown,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ill  language  used,  so  that, 
instead  of  alighting,  Mr.  Irving 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  drive 
through  the  town.  Some  of  his 
friends  in  the  carriages  behind. 
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not  knowing  that  he  had  not 
alighted,  did  so,  and  went  into  the 
inn.  At  that  time  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  insult  Mr.  Irving  and  his 
party  by  abuse,  calling  him  Cfa 
d — d  borough  monger  and  a  slave 
driver,"  shouting,  Burke  ’em, 
Burke  ’em,  Forth  for  ever,”  and 
striking  the  horses,  both  of  the 
carriage  and  of  the  horsemen,  with 
their  Hag -stalls.  Stones  were 
thrown,  and  Mr.  Irving’s  carriage 
being  stopped  by  the  horse  of  a 
Mr.  Hall,  which  had  become  fright¬ 
ened,  and  iiad  got  entangled  in  the 
fore  wheel,  the  carriage  door  was 
opened,  a  staff  was  thrust  in  at 
Mr.  Irving,  and  the  defendant 
Greenhalgh  spat  at  him.  Things 
being  in  this  state,  the  magistrates 
were  called  upon  to  interfere.  The 
civil  power  of  the  town  (which 
consists  of  upwards  of  5,000  in¬ 
habitants,  besides  a  populous  neigh¬ 
bourhood)  was  composed  of  one 
constable  and  his  one  man.  In  this 
emergency,  and  being  obliged  to 
act  on  the  instant,  they  resolved 
to  send  to  Rochdale,  for  a  troop  of 
horse.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and,  about  three  o’clock,  about  50 
hussars  arrived,  and  reconducted 
Mr.  1  rving  into  the  town.  The 
people  had  then  mostly  dispersed, 
and  Mr.  Irving  shortly  left  the 
town  and  returned  to  W bailey. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  deposed,  that 
he  was  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Lancashire.  On  the  31st  of 
July  he  went  to  Whalley  to  meet 
Mr.  Irving,  and  to  accompany  him 
to  Clithero.  It  was  publicly  known 
that  Mr.  Irving  intended  to  be 
there,  and  address  the  electors  on 
that  day,  and  a  printed  bill  or 
placard  had  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Irving  to  that  effect.  On  the  way 
from  Clithero  to  Whalley  he  met 
a  great  body  of  people  going  to¬ 
wards  Clithero,  They  bad  Sags, 


One  bad  upon  it,  “  The  operatives 
of  Padiham.”  Padiham  was  not 
within  the  borough  of  Clithero. 

He  afterwards  met  three  other 

. 

bodies  of  people,  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  each,  going  in  the  same 
direction.  All  had  dags  with  in¬ 
scriptions.  There  was  Forth, 
reform,  and  freedom  for  ever,"  and 
the  like.  Witness  followed  Mr. 

•  ;  •  <  v  .  *  *  -  *.*'••*  i  ■  1  i  . 

Irving  from  Whalley  to  Clithero. 
There  were  three  carriages  and  a 
gig,  besides  50  horsemen.  Mr. 
Irving’s  carriage  went  first,  then 
Mr.  Whittaker’s,  and  last  Mr. 
Taylor’s,  in  which  was  the  witness. 
About  half  a  mile  from  Clithero 
they  saw  avast  concourse  of  people 
with  flags  and  banners.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
verbal  abuse,  such  as  Burke  ’em, 
Burke  the  old  resurrectionists.” 
They  then  went  on  to  Clithero, 
and  the  carriages  stopped  at  the 
Swan  Inn.  There  was  then  a 
general  movement  of  the  people. 
Witness  could  not  then  see  if  Mr. 
Irving  got  out.  When  Taylor’s 
carriage  got  to  the  yard,  a  horse 
got  entangled  with  the  carriage- 
wheel.  They  alighted,  and  went 
into  the  Swan  yard.  The  streets 
were  then  very  full  and  the  people 
very  violent.  Witness  thought  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  got  into  the  Swan 
yard  but  for  the  accident  with  the 
horse.  He  found  that  the  other 
carriages  had  not  got  in.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  evening;  he 
dared  not  go  out  for  fear  of  the 
people  till  five  o’clock,  when  he 
went  out  with  Mr.  Hall,  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  York-street,  a  stone 

knocked  Hall’s  hat  off.  They  fol- 

* 

lowed  us  all  the  way,  shouting 
‘‘Borough  mongers,”  “Burkers/’and 
the  like.  We  returned  in  about 
five  minutes.  Opposite  the  Brown- 
levy  Anns  |  was  ^trucl%,  and  Hall 
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was  struck  about  the  legs  with 
a  stick  several  times,  and  stones 
were  thrown.  Witness  remained 
at  the  Swan  tii!  Mr.  Irvins;  re- 
turned,  accompanied  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  He  remained  there  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  people 
threw  stones,  and  behaved  very 
violently,  when  he  went  away. 

On  cross-examination,  this  wit¬ 
ness  stated,  that  Mr.  Forth  was 
then  a  calico  printer  at  Sabden,  a 
little  beyond  Wh alley,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  number  of  people. 

A  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  called,  who  spoke  to  similar 
facts,  and  to  having  seen  some 
of  the  defendants  commit  acts  of 
violence. 

A  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  then  called  for  the  defence, 
who  proved  that  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Irving  to  address  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Clithero,  with  a  view  to 
the  approaching  election,  had  oc¬ 
casioned  great  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  various  factories  and 
print-works  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  not  keep  their  men  from  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting.  Accordingly, 
to  secure  (such  was  the  pretence) 
as  much  order  as  possible,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  to  appoint 
them  conductors  with  wands  of 
office,  by  which  it  was  thought 
less  disturbance  would  be  occa¬ 
sioned  than  if  they  went  every  one 
in  his  own  wav.  They  were  march- 
ed  two  abreast  till  they  got  near 
Clithero,  and  then  were  formed 
four  abreast,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  up  and  taking  less  room . 
Evidence  was  also  given  to  show, 
that  when  Mr.  Irving’s  carriage 
stopped  at  the  Swan  Inn,  a  passage 
was  cleared  for  him  to  enter,  in 
which  some  of  the  defendants  as¬ 
sisted  ;  that  he  might  have  entered 
town  without  damage  or  diilF 


culty ;  and  that,  if  be  bad,  the 
business  of  the  day  would  have 
gone  oh'  with  nothing  more  than 
the  hissings  and  groans  with  which 
an  unpopular  candidate  is  usually 
assailed  on  such  occasions.  The 
attempt  to  overthrow  his  carriage 
by  lifting  up  the  wheels,  as  given 
in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
was  explained  by  witnesses  show¬ 
ing  that  they  did  it  to  extricate 
Hall’s  horse,  which  was  stated,  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
to  have  got  entangled  in  the  fore¬ 
wheel  of  the  carriage.  Evidence 
was  also  given  of  the  wounds  in- 
dieted  by  the  military.  A  Mr. 
Earnshaw,  surgeon,  attended  eleven 
wounded  men,  and  a  Mr.  Dean, 
another  surgeon,  attended  five  $ 
several  of  the  wounds  were  from 
cuts  by  the  edges  of  sabres. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jones,  in  reply, 
contended,  that  nothing  of  apoliti¬ 
cal  nature  ought  to  be  introduced 
in  the  question  before  the  jury. 
It  was  a  dry  question  of  fact  for 
them  to  decide —was  there  a  riot, 
or  was  there  not  r  and  then,  if 
they  thought  there  was,  did  the 
evidence  reach  any,  and  which  of 
the  defendants?  The  learned  Ser¬ 
jeant  then  went  into  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence,  and  contended, 
that  the  evidence  of  riot  was  rather 
confirmed  than  contradicted  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence ;  and  he 
also  contended,  that  to  three  of 
the  defendants* — namely,  Green- 


halgh,  Laughton,  and  Prior,  overt 
and  wilful  acts  of  violence  had 
been  brought  home.  If  the  jury 
thought  so,  they  would  find  those 
defendants  guilty  5  but,  if  not,  be 
had  no  wish  that  they  should  be 


deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
which  might  be  entertained  re¬ 
specting  their  guilt. 

The  learned  Baron,  in  address- 


iDgjhg  jury,  §aid*  he  thought  m 
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case  was  made  out  against  more  than 
three,  if,  indeed,  against  more  than 
two  —  namely,  Greenhalgh  and 
Laughton.  The  particular  act 
charged  upon  the  former  of  the 
two  was,  that  he  attempted  to  un¬ 
horse  Mr.  Arkwright,  by  lifting 
his  leg;  and  against  Laughton,  that 
he  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
spat  in  Mr.  Irving’s  face.  The 
charge  against  the  former  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  rebutted  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  witness  who  swore  that 
Arkwright’s  horse  trod  on  his  toe, 
and  that  it  was  he  and  not  Green¬ 
halgh  who  pressed  against  Ark¬ 
wright’s  leg,  not  to  unhorse  Ark¬ 
wright,  but  to  extricate  his  own 
toe;  and  three  respectable  witnesses 
swore  that,  when  the  procession 
passed,  Laughton  was  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street,  standing  on 
a  cart,  and  could  not  have  spit 
into  the  carriage. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  short 
time,  and,  at  half-past  six  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  against 
all  the  prisoners. 


Crown  Court.— Warwick. 

\ 

April  6. 

William  Betteridge  and  Thomas 
Watts  were  placed  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  having,  on  the  21st 
of  December  last,  at  Nuneaton, 
together  with  divers  other  persons 
unknown,  unlawfully,  riotously, 
and  tumultuously  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  and  refused  to  disperse 
themselves,  on  proclamation  being 
made  in  the  King’s  name,  com¬ 
manding  them  so  to  do,  and  felo¬ 
niously  remaining  together  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  after  such  pro¬ 
clamation  was  made,  contrary  to 
the  statute,  and  against  the  peace. 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  the  case. — In 
December  last,  the  election  took 
place  for  the  northern  division  of 


the  county  of  Warwick,  and  Nun¬ 
eaton,  the  scene  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  which  would  shortly  be 
detailed  to  the  jury,  was  one  of 
the  polling  places  appointed  under 
the  act.  The  candidates  were  Sir 
Eardly  Wilmot,  Mr,  Dugdale,  and 
Mr.  Dempster  Heming.  On  Friday 
morning,  the  2 1st  of  December,  the 
polling  commenced,  when  the  most 
violent  and  successful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  mob  to  prevent 
Mr.  Dugdale’s  voters  going  to  the 
poll.  On  a  voter  in  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  interest  presenting  himself, 
the  cry  was,  “  There’s  a  Dugdale, 
kill  him and  he  believed  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  candidates,  the 
rev.  S.  B.  Heming,  a  clergyman 
and  a  magistrate,  was  frequently 
seen  to  give  the  mob  signals  for 
attack.  To  such  an  extent  was 
violence  carried,  that  the  Riot  Act 
was  read,  and  the  military  called 
in.  The  Riot  Act  was  read  by  Mr. 
Inge,  a  magistrate  for  the  county, 
who  was  struck  with  a  stone  or 
stones  during  the  time  he  was 
performing  this  necessary  act  of 
magisterial  duty. 

William  Inge,  Esq. — I  am  one 
of  the  magistrates  for  this  county, 
and  was  at  the  election  on  the  21st 
of  December,  at  Nuneaton.  I 
arrived  about  half-past  eight  in 
the  morning.  The  polling  had 
not  then  commenced.  There  were 
three  or  four  polling  booths.  Soon 
after  the  polling  commenced,  a 
great  riot  ensued,  but,  being  in 
the  inside  of  the  booth,  I  could 
only  hear,  not  see  it.  The  noise 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  polling  clerks  could  hear 
what  the  voters  said.  In  about 
three  hours  after,  I  read  the  Riot 
Act — first,  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase  at  the  Newdigate  Arms, 
at  the  time  the  mob  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  their  way  into  Mr* 
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Dugdale’s  committee-room.  I  liacl 
previously  observed  the  riotous 
conduct  of  the  mob  in  the  street. 
I  afterwards  read  the  Riot  Act  from 
the  large  window  of  the  committee- 
room,  which  looked  into  the  street. 
The  mob  were  then  in  a  state  of  great 
riot  and  confusion.  Whilst  read¬ 
ing  the  act  I  was  pelted  and  struck 
with  stones.  I  read  the  act  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  very  slowly.  I  left 
the  window  because  I  was  pelted 
with  stones.  I  left  the  house  the 
back  way  from  fear  of  the  mob.  I 
went  with  Mr.  Newdigate  a  round¬ 
about  way  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  military,  and  entered  the 
town  with  them.  The  streets 
■were  then  not  so  full  as  before, 
and  the  military  attempted  to  dis¬ 
perse  those  who  remained.  The 
people  laid  hold  of  the  horses’ 
bridles,  and  struck  at  the  soldiers. 
The  military  retired  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion. 

John  Estlin.— -I  live  at  Nun¬ 
eaton,  and  am  clerk  to  Mr.  Crad¬ 
dock,  the  attorney.  I  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  election  on  the  21st. 
I  w'as  in  the  booth  until  about  ten 
o’clock  on  the  first  morning.  The 
town  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  violence.  From  1,500 
to  2,000  persons  were  assembled 
together,  many  of  whom  had  thick 
sticks  in  their  hands.  I  had  been 
in  the  committee-room  but  a  short 
time  when  the  windows  of  the 
lower  room  were  broken  in.  The 
stones  came  in  so  fast,  that  most 
of  the  Committee  went  up  stairs. 
The  special  constables  retreated 
into  the  room.  I  took  a  constable’s 
staff  and  went  up  stairs,  when  I 
found  the  door  bolted,  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  apprehensive  that 
the  mob  were  coming  up.  On  re¬ 
turning  down-stairs  I  met  Mr. 
Joyce  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Twigger. 
The  mob  were  coming  up,  and  we 


took  refuge  in  a  bed-room.  On 
coming  up  stairs  they  said  u  D — n 
the  tory  b— rs,  kill  ’em.”  The 
windows  by  the  side  of  the  door 
were  broken  by  the  mob  from 
without,  and  I  was  struck  through 
the  window.  The  door  was  broken 
open,  and  the  mob  rushed  in, 
among  whom  w;ere  the  two  prison¬ 
ers.  Betteridge  seized  the  con¬ 
stable’s  staff  from  my  hands,  and 
held  it  over  my  head  in  a  me¬ 
nacing  posture,  and  said,  ie  You 
d — d  tory,  if  you  wall  go  home  and 
not  interfere  further  in  this  elec¬ 
tion,  we  will  spare  your  life.”  They 
looked  for  Mr.  Twdgger,  but  could 
not  find  him.  They  took  the 
clothes  of  two  beds  in  the  room, 
and  looked  into  the  closet.  On 
opening  the  closet  door  they 
effectually  concealed  Mr.  Twigger, 
who  was  wrapt  in  one  of  the  bed 
curtains.  One  of  the  rioters  said 
they  had  seen  the  Bulkington  par¬ 
son  in  the  room,  and  they  would 
kill  him,  if  they  found  him.  I 
begged  them  to  spare  our  lives,  and 
I  wrould  give  them  all  they  wanted. 
They  left  the  room,  and  I  got  into 
the  committee-room.  The  bottom 
part  of  the  house  was  then  com¬ 
pletely  in  possession  of  the  rioters, 
and  the  street  full  of  the  mob. 
Nearly  1,000  persons  were  congre¬ 
gated  in  and  about  the  house.  I 
saw  them  commit  many  acts  of 
violence,  and  thought  they  would 
kill  a  constable  named  Hadden. 
Gentlemen  wounded  were  continu¬ 
ally  coming  into  the  committee- 
room.  Mr.  W.  Hood  was  brought 
in  dreadfully  beaten,  and  with  his 
clothes  completely  torn  off.  The 
rev.  Mr.  Roby  wras  brought  in  in 
a  bleeding  state.  A  servant  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Blick,  of  Tamvvorth,  was 
brought  in  in  a  dreadfully  bleed¬ 
ing  state.  I  saw  Mr.  Inge  and 
Mr,  Newdigate,  the  magistrates^ 
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present,  and  heard  the  fornier 
read  the  Riot  Act,  the  first  time  on 
the  stairs.  He  afterwards  read  it 
from  tlie  large  window  which 
looked  into  the  street.  The  act 
was  read  in  a  loud  voice.  Mr. 
Inge  was  attacked  while  reading. 
Before  the  act  was  read,  it  was 
stated  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  read,  but  I  did  not 
hear  the  magistrate’s  name  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Newdigate,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Inge,  was  in  a  position  to 
be  seen  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Newdi¬ 
gate  was  well  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  saw  both  prisoners  at 
the  time  the  Riot  Act  was  read  in 
the  street,  within  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  of  the  magistrates.  The 
rioting  continued  the  whole  day. 
The  act  was  read  about  one 
o’clock.  Shortly  after  the  reading 
of  the  Riot  Act,  I  saw  the  two 
magistrates  go  out  of  the  inn  by 
the  hack  way,  and  they  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  tne  mob.  Afterwards  a 
detachment  of  the  Scotch  Greys 
entered  the  town,  but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  there  being  no  magis¬ 
trate,  they  retired.  They  were, 

*  m  f» 

when  retiring,  hooted  and  pelted 
by  the  mob  most  dreadfully.  We 
were  in  a  state  of  dreadful  sus¬ 
pense  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  military  returned  in  a  short 
time,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the 
streets  and  disperse  the  mob.  This 
was  nearly  an  hour  after  the  Riot 
Act  was  read.  The  people  went 
up  entries,  and  wherever  they 
could.  I  saw  very  little  of  the 
mob  after  the  soldiers  came. 

The  poll  was  adjourned  about 
half-past  two.  Shortly  after  the 
adjournment  several  of  the  mob 
returned  to  the  Newdigate  Arms, 
shouting  and  making  a  great  noise. 

Robert  Arnold.  —  !  live  at  Nun¬ 
eaton,  and  am  a  baker.  On  the 
2 1st  of  December  I  went  to  the 


polling-booth,  and  there  gave  my 
vote  to  Mr.  Dugdale  and  Sir  E. 
Wilmot.  On  arriving  at  the 
corner  of  my  house  the  mob  threat¬ 
ened  that  they  would  serve  me  out 
at  night,  and  that  my  windows 
should  be  broken.  My  house  was 

w 

nearly  opposite  the  booth.  I  went 

to  an  up-stairs  window  and  saw 

several  voters  severely  beaten  and 

ill-used.  The  words  u  Hip,  hip,” 

were  given,  and  the  mob  set  upon 

the  voters  and  beat  them  with 

their  staves  and  fists,  and  tore 

their  clothes  off  their  backs.  The 

mob  shouted,  “  Heming  for  ever.” 

I  noticed  the  two  prisoners  as  very 

active  in  the  mob.  I  saw  Astley, 

a  grocer,  take  several  voters  by 

the  collar  and  ask  them  who  they 

were  going  to  vote  for.  For  some 

a  road  was  made  to  the  booth — 

others  were  held  back  bv  the  mob. 

* 

On  being  alarmed  by  my  servant 
girl,  I  went  out  of  doors.  I  saw  a 
Mr.  Short,  of  Hinckley,  much 
abused,  i  he  mob  were  beating 
him  on  the  head  with  bludgeons. 
This  was  about  half-past  eleven. 

I  said  to  Astley,  <f  I  am  surprised 
that  you,  a  respectable  man,  should 
assist  to  murder  a  stranger.”  He 
put  his  finger  to  his  nose  and  said. 
No  skim  milk.”  The  mob  im¬ 
mediately  cried  out  <<r  Hip,  hip,” 
and  I  was  knocked  down  and 
dragged  along  the  ground.  When 
I  was  down,  they  cried  D — n 

his  eyes,  he’s  a  Dugdale — kill  him.” 
Afterwards  they  said  “  D—  n  him, 
lie’s  had  enough ;  we  have  done 
for  him.”  I  was  raised  up  and 
taken  home.  I  afterwards  saw 

from  my  house-windows  the  mob 

•> 

pelting  at  the  Town-hall  windows. 
From  a  front  window  I  saw  them 
pelting  Mr.  Craddock’s  windows. 
They  afterwards  went  into  the 
Town -hall,  broke  a  drum  and 
chairs,  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
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window.  About  one  o’clock  there 
Was  a  cry  tliat  soldiers  were  corn¬ 
ing  down  Coton-road.  I  should 
think  there  were  3,000  or  4,000 
in  the  mob.  I  saw  the  reverend 
S.  B.  Fleming,  the  magistrate,  go 
up  to  the  soldiers,  shake  his  hand, 
and  stop  the  officers.  Mr.  Fleming 
said,  I  am  a  magistrate,”  and 
presented  a  paper.  The  soldiers 
returned  up  the  Coventry-road. 
The  mob  gave  a  loud  shout  and 
went  on  destroying  windows*  The 
soldiers  came  back  in  about  half 
an  hour  after.  On  passing  my 
hoiise  to  the  Newdigate  Arms  they 
were  pelted  by  tbe  mob.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  that,  they  went 
towards  tbe  church  and  commenced 
clearing  the  streets.  Some  part 
of  the  mob  ran  away,  and  others 
pelted  the  soldiers.  One  brick  I 
saw  thrown  at  a  soldier,  which  he 
avoided  by  stooping  down  his  head, 
and  the  brick  struck  the  horse  on 
the  head.  The  man  made  his 
escape  into  the  Town-hall,  and 
took  refuge  when  pursued  by  the 
soldier  under  one  of  the  tables. 
The  mob,  after  being  dispersed  by 
the  soldiers,  assembled  again  about 
six  o’clock  at  night.  My  house 
was  again  attacked. 

Robinson  Thomas  Joyce. — I  saw 
the  mob  come  to  the  Newdigate 
Arms  about  eleven  o’clock.  The 
mob  broke  into  tbe  lower  com¬ 
mittee-room,  and  I  retreated  with 
Mr.  Estlin  up-stairs.  The  mob 
continued  in  and  about  the  Newdi¬ 
gate  Arms  from  eleven  until  four. 
I  heard  Mr.  Inge  read  the  Riot 
Act.  The  two  prisoners  I  saw 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  prisoners,  with  others, 
ran  up- stairs  into  the  bed  room. 
That  was  before  the  Riot  Act  was 
read.  I  was  beaten  with  a  staff 
by  both  prisoners.  I  was  very 
much  bruised,  and  had  a  cut  on 
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the  bead.  I  remained  at  the  New¬ 
digate  Arms  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  As  soon  as  the  military 
cleared  the  streets  arid  left  the 
town,  the  mob  re-assembled.  I 
went  borne  in  a  chaise  at  half-past 
four,  but  I  bad  not  got  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  from 
the  Newdigate  Arms  when  there 
was  a  cry  of  u  Hip,  hip,  hip,”  and 
I  was  pulled  down  and  bruised 
very  severely.  The  mob  came  out 
of  tlie  Market-house  and  tbe  en¬ 
tries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rev.  Joseph  Twigger  con¬ 
firmed  the  preceding  evidence. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cheshire. — I  saw  Bet- 
teridge  beating  several  of  Mr. 
Dugdale’s  voters,  and  bitting  them 
in  the  face  with  his  constable’s  staff. 
I  afterwards  went  to  tbe  Newdi¬ 
gate  Arms,  where  there  was  great 
rioting.  I  heard  the  Riot  Act 
read.  I  saw  Betteridge  present  at 
the  time.  We  were  conti ned  in 
the  Newdigate  Arms  until  three 
or  four  o’clock.  I  remember  the 
soldiers  corning  the  second  time. 
I  was  then  in  the  market-house. 
As  the  soldiers  cleared  the  streets 
in  one  part,  the  people  continued 
in  another.  They  were  rioting 
when  I  left,  near  five  o’clock. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  attacked 
and  almost  murdered  me  as  I  was 
going  out  of  the  town.  They  at¬ 
tacked  me  with  sticks,  and  I  was 
taken  up  senseless.  I  did  not 
come  to  myself  until  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  my  bed  for  several  days. 

George  Morris. — I  went  to  the 
poll  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock, 
and  polled  for  Wilmot  and  Dug- 
dale.  After  I  polled  I  was  going 
to  my  brother’s,  but  before  I  got 
twenty-five  yards,  a  man  named 
Moreton,  and  many  others  came 
up,  and  collared  me,  and  called 
out  “Hip,  hip,  hip,”  Fifty  or 
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sixty  of  the  mob  came  around  me., 
and  Moreton  struck  me  in  the 
face.  Moreton  then  said,  “This 
is  one  of  old  Newdigate’s  men  ; 
you  may  be  sure  who  he  lias  voted 
for  5  he  is  a  Dugdale.”  I  was 
knocked  down  between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock.  Betteridge  was  one 
of  the  men  who  attacked  me.  I 
was  so  much  hurt  as  not  to  be  able 
to  leave  my  bed  for  several  days. 
Both  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  had 
a  violent  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head. 

John  Beeby. — I  was  at  Nun- 
eaton  on  the  21st  of  December. 
W  hen  I  rode  into  the  town  I  was 
assailed  by  persons,  who  said, 

d — n  his  eyes,  here’s  a  Dugdale.” 
The  town  remained  in  a  great 
state  of  riot  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  I  saw'  Betteridge  among 
the  rioters  at  the  booth.  When 
first  I  saw  him  he  had  a  constable’s 
staff,  painted  blue  and  white.  I  saw 
Betteridge,  with  about  fifty  others, 
run  at  George  Morris,  who  was 
knocked  down,  struck,  and  kicked, 
and  had  his  clothes  torn  all  to  atoms. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  I  saw 
him  with  the  fragment  of  a  bench 
leg  on  his  shoulders.  A  great  many 
followed  him,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  the  leader.  I  saw  him  again 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  in 
the  day,  brandishing  a  large  open 
knife,  and  bidding  defiance  to 
every  body. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey. — I  keep  a  toll- 
bar  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Nuneaton.  I  am  a  voter  for  the 
northern  division  of  Warwickshire. 
I  went  to  Nuneaton  on  the  morn- 
ins:  of  the  election,  about  nine 
o’clock.  When  I  got  to  the  booth, 
I  was  knocked  down  by  Joseph 
Moreton  and  others,  and  most 
severely  kicked.  I  went  to  vote 
for  Wilmot.  I  vras  bled,  and 
about  two  o’clock  I  went  and  polled. 


On  leaving  the  booth,  I  was 
knocked  down  from  behind,  kicked, 
and  beaten,  and  all  my  clothes 
torn  off.  My  coat  was  entirely 
gone,  and  all  my  shirt  except  the 
collar.  I  tried  to  get  in  at  Bal¬ 
lard’s  house,  but  was  refused  ad¬ 
mission,  because  he  said  he  should 
have  his  house  pulled  dovrn.  1 
dropped  at  the  door,  and  lay  there 
until  I  was  carried  away. 

William  Tayler,  high  constable 
of  Nuneaton.— I  went  on  duty  a 
little  before  ten  on  the  morning  of 
the  election.  I  vras  on  the  steps 
of  the  Town-hall  near  the  polling- 
place.  I  addressed  the  mob,  and 
hoped  they  would  be  peaceable  and 
quiet.  I  charged  them  to  keep  the 
peace,  when  they  ran  up  to  me, 
took  my  staff  out  of  my  hand,  and 
broke  it  in  pieces.  I  was  violently 
kicked  about  the  legs.  I  saw 
several  persons  cruelly  beaten  near 
the  Newdigate  Arms. 

The  rev.  John  Boby.— I  live  at 
Congerston,  in  Leicestershire.  I 
went  to  the  election  at  Nuneaton, 
and  arrived  at  near  twelve  o’clock. 
I  and  two  others  were  in  a  car¬ 
riage.  We  drove  to  the  Newdi¬ 
gate  Arms.  As  I  was  getting  out 
of  the  carriage  I  was  taken  hold 
of  by  the  arms  and  coat,  taken 
away  from  the  inn,  and  asked  who 
I  voted  for.  1  made  no  reply ;  but 
some  one  said  I  should  vote  for 
Heming.  Another  said,  “  Down 
with  him,”  and  I  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow'  on  the  side,  and 
another  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
from  which  I  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  I  wras  knocked  down  on 
one  knee,  and,  on  recovering  my 
legs,  received  three  blow's  in  the 
face.  I  particularly  begged  that 
they  would  not  murder  me.  Just 
at  that  particular  time  there  was 
a  cry  of  “  Hip,  hip,”  and  some¬ 
body  said,  “  You  have  done  it 
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pretty  well,  let  him  go/*  and  the 
mob  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
Market-place.  Two  constables  then 
came  and  assisted  me  into  the  inn. 
I  lost  a  deal  of  blood.  I  was  at 
the  inn  two  or  three  hours,  when 
a  friend  took  me  to  a  lodging- 
house.  I  was  unable  to  give  my 
vote. 

Abraham  Page  identified  Watts 
as  one,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  rioters. 

Mr.  W.  Jones. — I  am  a  surgeon 
at  Lutterworth,  and  an  elector  for 
the  northern  division  of  Warwick¬ 
shire.  I  arrived  about  one  o'clock, 
and  saw  a  crowd  of  persons  in  the 
Market-place.  I  found  the  New- 
digate  Arms  barricaded.  I  was 
admitted.  Several  gentlemen  were 
brought  in,  very  much  beaten. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  house 
was  surrounded.  The  depositions 
of  the  wounded  men  were  imme- 
ately  taken  ;  the  Pdot  Act  written 
out,  and  Mr.  Inge  read  it  from  the 
window.  I  heard  persons  in  the 
room  cry  out  to  the  people,  that 
the  Riot  Act  was  read.  Witness 
confirmed  the  previous  witnesses  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mob  re¬ 
assembled  as  soon  as  the  military 
scoured  the  streets.  He  did  not 
poll  for  fear  of  personal  danger. 
He  was  in  the  Newdigate  Arms 
until  twenty  minutes  past  four 
o’clock.  He  then  left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  going  home.  There  was  a 
mob  in  the  Market-place.  “  I  was 
mounted,”  continued  the  witness, 
“  on  a  spirited  horse,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  passage, 
I  put  my  spurs  to  the  horse,  and 
made  a  dash  down  the  street.  I  was 
struck  at  several  times  with  blud¬ 
geons,  but  the  blows  fell  on  my  horse. 

William  Bucknell.— -I  am  a  sur¬ 
geon  at  Nuneaton.  I  was  on  the 
committee  of  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  which 
was  held  at  the  Bull  Inn,  I  recoL 


lect  seeing  a  person  of  the  name 
of  William  Godfrey.  He  was 
severely  bruised.  I  saw  Mr.  Roby. 
He  had  a  cut  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  and  was  very  much  injured. 
Mr.  Morris  had  two  black  eyes, 
and  a  cut  on  his  head.  The  clothes 
of  all  these  gentlemen  were  torn. 
I  saw  some  of  the  special  con¬ 
stables  give  up  their  staves  with¬ 
out  resistance.  The  mob  was  in 
such  a  state  as  to  render  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  military  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary.  I  know  both 
prisoners.  I  saw  Betteridge  in 
the  riot.  He  was  very  active. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

Mr.  Amos  then  objected,  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  paper 
read  was  the  Riot  Act. 

Mr.  Inge  recalled.— I  read  the 
Riot  Act  from  a  written  paper, 
which  I  put  in  the  fire  when  I  got 
home.  I  read  the  act  privately 
over  the  night  before,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  that  it  was  the 
act.  The  witness  repeated  the 
proclamation  from  memory. 

The  judge  said,  the  words  of 
the  act  were,  <f  or  words  to  the  like 
effect.’’  He  thought  Mr.  Inge's 
evidence  satisfactory. 

Betteridge  said  nothing  in  his 
defence;  Watts  declared  to  God 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
riots. 

Some  witnesses  were  called,  who 
swore,  that  the  Riot  Act  had  not 
been  read  ;  that  the  town  was 
perfectly  quiet ;  and  that  there  was 
no  disturbance  at  the  Newdigate 
Arms ! ! 

The  learned  Judge  proceeded  to 
sum  up  at  great  length.  The  first 
point  for  their  consideration  was 
—was  there  a  tumultuous  and 
riotous  assembly ;  secondly,  did  it 
continue  for  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  $ 
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thirdly,  were  both  or  either  of  the 
prisoners  engaged  in  the  riot;  and 
fourthly,  was  there  such  a  reading 
of  the  Riot  Act  as  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute. 

The  Jury,  without  leaving  the 
box,  considered  of  their  verdict. 
An  animated  though  subdued  con¬ 
versation  ensued  amongst  them  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  one  or  two  of  the  jurors 
were  bent  upon  an  acquittal. 

At  length  the  bailiff,  at  the 
command  of  the  Judge,  being 
called  upon  to  take  them  in  charge, 
the  foreman  suddenly  announced 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  their 
verdict,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
court,  found  both  prisoners  Not 
Guilty . 


Kings  Bench,  May  1 1. 

The  King  v.  Wall. 

O 

This  was  an  indictment  pre¬ 
ferred  against  Mr.  B.  Wall,  M.P. 
for  Guildford,  charging  him  with 
an  attempt  to  commit  an  unnatural 
offence  on  the  person  of  John  Pal¬ 
mer,  a  policeman.  Palmer,  the 
prosecutor  deposed  as  follows  : — • 
On  the  28th  of  February  last,  I 

was  on  duty  in  Hariey-street. 

*  •> 

About  a  quarter  before  one  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  B.  Wall  came  up  to 
me.  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
He  asked  me  what  it  was  o’clock. 
I  told  him  about  a  quarter  to  one. 
He  said,  u  It  s  a  b  —  y  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  is  it  not  ?”  I  said,  u  Yes, 
Sir,  its  a  fine  morning.”  He  then 
asked  me  of  what  religion  l  was. 
I  told  him  I  was  of  no  religion  in 
particular,  any  more  than  the  rest 
of  us.  He  then  said,  t{  D — n  and 

. - all  the - religions,  it  is  all 

a  humbug;  a  parcel  of  boys,  14  or 
15  years  of  age,  are  sent  to  college, 


and  brought  up  to  govern  the 
country.”  He  asked  what  regiment 
I  had  belonged  to,  and  whether  I 
had  belonged  to  the  guards.  I 
said,  e<  No.”  Fie  said,  “  You’re 
not  allowed  to  take  money,  are 
you?”  I  said,  “  No.”  He  said, 
“  If  1  was  to  chuck  a  shilling  on 
the  pavement,  would  you  pick  it 
up?’’  I  said,  “  No.”  He  said, 

u  D — n  and - the  b — y  system, 

I  hate  it,  don’t  you  ?”  I  said,  I 
did  not.  With  that  I  was  going 
away ;  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand 
and  squeezed  it,  and  put  a  shilling 
into  it,  and  [Here  the  witness 
described  what  took  place].  I  did 
not  know  what  he  meant,  and  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  speak  before 
lie  put  half- a- crown  into  my 
hand  ;  I  said  something  which  I 
can’t  recollect ;  when  he  put  the 
shilling  into  my  hand,  he  pulled 
his  coat  on  one  side,  and  |[Here 
the  witness  described  a  most  dis¬ 
gusting  action]  he  had  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  again  acted  in  an  in¬ 
decent  manner.  I  took  hold  of  him 
by  t he  collar,  and  said,  te  B — — 

you,  do  you  think  I  am  a - or 

what.”  I  took  hold  of  him  by  the 
collar,  and  said  he  should  go  to 
the  watch-house.  He  said  some¬ 
thing  which  I  can’t  recollect.  I 
took  him  to  the  corner  of  Caven¬ 
dish-square.  He  put  another  shil¬ 
ling  into  my  hand,  and  said  some¬ 
thing  about  his  character,  and 
wanted  me  to  let  him  go.  I  said, 
“No;  I  would  sooner  let  a  gang 
of  burglars  go  than  I  would  you.” 
He  then  said,  “  If  you’ll  leave  go 
of  me,  Pll  walk  quietly.”  I  let  go 
of  him,  and  he  walked  till  he  got 
to  the  middle  of  Cavendish-square, 
when  he  tried  to  run  away.  I 
then  took  bold  of  the  collar  and 
cuff  of  his  coat,  and  said,  that  he 
should  go  to  the  watch-house.  He 
then  said,  “  If  you’ll  let  me  go,  I’ll 
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give  you  anything/'  I  said,  It's 
of  no  use  ;  I  tell  you,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  would  rather  let  a  gang 
of  burglars  go  than  I  would  you/’ 

I  then  took  him  till  I  got  into  Hen¬ 
ri  e  1 1  a-  s  t  re  e  t,  C  aven  d  is  h  -  squ  are :  an  d 
nearly  opposite %  Old  Cavendish- 
street  he  caught  hold  of  the  iron 
railings,  repeating  several  times,  if 
I  would  let  him  go,  he  would  give 
me  anything;  I  told  him  it  was ‘of 
no  use ;  and  if  lie  did  not  come 
along,  I  should  spring  my  rattle 
and  get  assistance  ;  he  did  not  let 
go  the  rails  ;  I  took  my  rattle  out 
of  my  pocket  and  was  going  to 
spring  it ;  he  then  let  go  of  the 
rails;  I  took  him  to  the  watch- 
house  in  Marylebone-lane,  where 
inspector  Tyrell  was;  Frederick 
Banister,  a  policeman  was  there  ; 

I  related  the  case  to  the  inspector, 
and  he  took  the  charge,  and  he 
w7as  detained  there ;  this  is  the 
money  he  gave  me ;  I  produced  it 
at  the  watch-house ;  I  w7ent  before 
Mr.  Hoskins  in  the  morning  and 
made  a  statement ;  the  clerk  to 
the  magistrates,  Mr.  Fell,  was  pre¬ 
sent.  The  defendant  then  made  a 
statement,  which  was  taken  down 
in  writing  by  the  clerk. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett. —  I  had  been  two  years  in 
the  police ;  nothing  of  the  same 
sort  ever  happened  to  me  before ; 
I  have  heard  of  similar  things 
having  happened  to  other  police¬ 
men,  but  I  never  knew  of  any 
charge  being  made  ;  it  w7as  a  line 
morning ;  I  can’t  say  whether  it 
was  moonlight,  hut  it  w7as  line  ;  I 
wras  150  yards  from  Cavendish- 
square  when  the  gentleman  met 
me;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  good  night  to  gentlemen,  un¬ 
less  they  speak  to  me  ;  I  w7as  sur¬ 
prised  at  bis  language.;  I  thought 
it  was  a  curious  question  about 
religion,  and  said,  I  was  of  no 
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religion  in  particular,  because  I 
did  not  want  to  stay  bothering 
w  ith  him  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him ;  I  did  not  take  him 
for  much  of  a  gentleman  at  the 
time ;  I  stopped  to  hear  what  he 
said,  but  can’t  say  for  what  reason  ; 
I  thought  him  a  strange  sort  of 
chap.  Tomlinson,  a  policeman, 
passed  at  the  time  ;  he  came  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  w7ay  ;  I 
did  not  see  any  one  else  in  the 
street ;  1  do  not  know  why  I  stop¬ 
ped  talking  to  him  ;  it  is  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  stop  and  answer  questions 
that  are  put  to  us.  He  had  before 
asked  me  if  I  was  allowed  to  take 
money  ;  it  was  my  right  hand  he 
took  hold  of ;  I  did  not  understand 
what  he  at  first  meant;  the  shilling 
and  half-crown  were  in  my  hand 
at  the  same  time ;  I  had  looked  at 
the  shilling  while  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  for  the  half-crown  ;  I 
did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant  ; 
perhaps  a  minute  or  a  minute  and 
a  half  passed ;  it  was  all  done 
almost  in  an  instant;  I  did  not 
pull  my  hand  away,  because  I  did 
not  know  what  he  w7as  going  to 
do  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him  ;  he  had  on  a  dirty  drab 
gf  ea  t  -  coat  an  d  a  h  an  a  kerch  ie  f  rou  n  d 
his  neck ;  I  believe  he  pulled  my 
hand  up ;  1  w  as  confused  at  his 
goings  on  ;  I  knew  it  w7as  not  a 
manly  trick ;  w  hen  lie  gave  me 
the  second  shilling  I  did  not  look 
at  it  till  I  got  across  Cavendish- 
square  ;  1  then  put  it  in  my  poc¬ 
ket  ;  I  might  have  been  more  or 
less  than  ten  minutes  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  before  I  laid  hold  of 
his  collar;  l  did  not  knock  him 
down,  because  he  did  not  strike 
me ;  upon  my  oath,  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  last  shilling  to  be  a  sove¬ 
reign  ;  I  did  not  think  anything 

about  it ;  I  did  not  suppose  What 
it  was  till  I  saw  it. 


* 
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Frederick  Banister,  policeman, 
recollected  Palmer  coming  to  the 
watch-house  about  one  o'clock,  or 
a  little  before.  Did  not  know  the 
distance  from  the  watch-house  to 
the  middle  of  Marylebone-lane ; 
could  not  judge  of  it,  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  doing  duty  there. C 

James  Fell. — I  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  magistrates,  and  took  the 
examination  of  the  prosecutor.  Mr. 
Wall  was  then  called  upon  to  know 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  answer. 
What  he  said  I  took  down.  He 
said,  I  confess  to  having  stopped 
the  witness,  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  and 
afterwards  half-a- crown.  All  the 
rest  of  the  man's  statement  is  a 
fabrication.  I  never  touched  him, 
nor  did  he  touch  me,  except  when 
I  put  the  shilling  into  his  hand. 
This  occurred  at  the  lower  end  of 
Harley-street.  It  is  also  true,  that 
I  gave  him  money  to  let  me  go; 
for  I  said,  it  would  not  be  a  question 
whether  it  was  a  weak  charge  or  a 
strong  one,  but  that  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  the  charge  to  blast 
me  for  ever.  When  I  gave  him 
the  half-crown  I  walked  away,  and 
T,  was  much  surprised  when  he 
followed  and  seized  me.  I  then 
gave  him,  I  thought,  a  sovereign, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  when  I 
found,  at  the  station-house,  that  I 
had  only  given  him  a  shilling.  1 
walked  away,  and  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  came  and  took 

y> 

me. 

Sir  James  Scarlett,  for  the  de¬ 
fence,  observed  to  the  jury,  that 
this  was  one  of  those  charges  which, 
being  tremendous  and  ruinous  in 
themselves,  were  doubly  so,  be¬ 
cause  every  scoundrel  could  make 
them  with  impunity;  and  it  could 
not  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  jury,  that  it  was  a  charge 
commonly  directed  against  men  in 


possession  of  a  character  which  it 
was  thought  they  would  foolishly 
seek  to  maintain  by  yielding  to 
any  terms  rather  than  have  the 
charge  made.  His  client  thought 
differently,  and  had  acted  differ¬ 
ently.  He  had  denounced  the 
falsehood  at  the  watch-house  and 
at  the  moment ;  he  was  now  here 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  jury  in  put¬ 
ting  down  a  system  of  attack,  the 
wickedness  of  which  was  altogether 
immeasurable.  There  were  only  two 
modes  of  meeting  such  a  charge. 
The  one  was,  a  full  examination  of 
the  prosecutor's  case.  It  was  not 
like  evidence  confirmed  by  other 
testimony,  where  the  statement  of 
the  prosecutor  might  be  sufficient, 
unless  the  defendant  could  contra¬ 
dict  it;  here,  the  defendant  had 
no  opportunity  of  contradicting 
the  prosecutor's  statement.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
tails  should  be  sifted  most  minute¬ 
ly;  that  the  story  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  all  its  parts — that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  man  to  induce  them  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  was  not  to  be  believed. 
The  other  mode  of  defence  in 
charges  of  this  nature  was,  the 
defendant's  previous  character— 
the  belief  of  those  who  knew  him, 
that  such  a  transaction  was  totally 
foreign  to  his  disposition  and  habits. 
They  were  aware  that  Mr.  Wall 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  often 
found  it  necessary  to  sit  till  a  late 
hour.  Some  of  the  members  were 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  refresh¬ 
ment  from  the  air  on  leaving  the 
House — of  walking  in  the  street 
before  they  went  into  their  houses. 
It  was  not  improbable,  that  gentle¬ 
men,  in  such  situations,  or  any 
gentleman,  might  be  induced  to 
speak  to  a  policeman  in  the  street, 
and,  upon  receiving  a  civil  answer, 
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give  him  a  shilling  or  a  half-crown. 
That  Mr.  Wall  gave  the  police¬ 
man  a  shilling,  there  was  no  doubt; 
and  was  it  not  probable,  that  the 
man,  taking  advantage  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  made  some  observation 
which  induced  Mr.  Wall  to  give 
him,  what  he  considered,  to  be 
a  sovereign  }  It  was  not  till  he 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  shil¬ 
ling  that  he  again  laid  hold  of 
him.  Mr.  Wall  would  have  given 
anything,  so  would  any  one,  if 
similarly  circumstanced,  rather 
than  have  such  a  charge  made, 
unless,  indeed,  they  had  had  suf¬ 
ficient  courage  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  the  party,  and  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  and  punished  him.  Here 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  going 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
late  hour  at  night  to  take  the  fresh 
air,  having,  all  at  once,  a  passion 
for  a  policeman— a  stranger  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  be¬ 
stowing  upon  him  a  shilling.  Such 
was  the  story  of  the  policeman, 
who  would  have  the  jury  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring  Wall  meant  when  he  squeezed 
his  hand  and  gave  him  the  shilling. 
Was  the  story  probable  ?  The 
man  admitted,  that  he  looked  at 
the  shilling,  that  afterwards  a  half- 
crown  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 
that  then  the  indecencies  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  committed.  After  this 

he  said,  B - you,  do  you  take 

me  for  a  — ,  or  what  ?”  That  was 
his  own  language  ;  there  the  jury 
heard  him  speaking  in  his  own 
character.  Hear  what  Mr.  Baring 
Wall  said.  He  said,  that  he  found, 
on  being  taken  to  the  watch-house, 
that  he  had  given  a  shilling  to  the 
policeman,  whereas  he  thought  he 
had  given  him  a  sovereign  to  let 
him  go.  He  asked  the  jury  whether, 
taking  the  story  as  told  by  the 
policeman,  and  judging  of  the  prob* 


ability  of  it  from  their  own  under¬ 
standing,  this  was  not  the  basest 
of  charges  ?  Was  it  not  probable, 
that  the  policeman  made  use  of 
some  gesture  and  some  exclama¬ 
tion,  which  so  alarmed  Mr.  Wall 
that  he  gave  him  lialf-a-crown ; 
and  when  the  policeman  laid  hold 
of  him,  he  gave  him  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  sovereign,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  shilling  ? 
Was  it  not  probable,  that  the  po¬ 
liceman  had  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  coin — had  found  it  was  only 
a  shilling  instead  of  a  sovereign, 
before  he  took  Mr.  Wall  to  the 
watch-house?  The  prosecutor 
stated  at  the  police- office,  that  Mr. 
Wall  asked  him  if  he  belonged  to 
the  Guards.  He  stated  this,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Wall  must  have  seen, 
from  the  uniform,  that  he  was  not 
a  soldier.  The  policeman  was  aware 
of  this  inconsistency  afterwards, 
and,  in  his  evidence  to-day,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Wall  asked  him 
what  regiment  he  had  belonged  to. 
When  Mr.  Wall  was  taken  to  the 
station-house,  what  could  have 
been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 

denied  every  statement  made  by 
*  • 

the  policeman?  He  might  have 
said,  that  the  policeman  wished  to 
rob  him  ;  that  he  had  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  taken  the 
half-crown  by  force,  and  that,  when 
he  (Mr.  Wall)  called  out,  then,  to 
screen  himself,  the  policeman  took 
him  into  custody.  What  would 
have  been  easier  than  that  ?  But 
Mr.  Wall  was  a  man  of  such  strict 
morality,  and  had  such  a  regard  to 
truth,  that  he  at  once  told  the 
whole  truth,  and  declared  that  he 
had  given  money  to  escape.  When 
the  jury  heard  the  character  of 
Mr.  Wall— when  they  heard  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  of  all  parties 
and  of  all  ranks,  who  would  speak 
to  his  demeanour  and  to  his  cha- 
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racter,  they  would  he  convinced, 
that  the  charge  was  so  improbable 
that  they  would  feel  it  to  be  a 

duty  and  a  satisfaction  to  them  to 

» 

return  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  He 
would  call  their  attention  to  Mr. 
Mall’s  character,  even  from  his 
boyhood.  It  would  be  proved  that 
lie  never  had  been  heard  to  utter  a 
blasphemous  or  immoral  word  of 
any  kind  $  and  yet  the  policeman 
would  have  them  to  believe,  that 
Mr.  Wall  burst  out,  all  at  once, 
with  the  most  disgraceful  language, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  not  even  labouring  under  any 
influence,  being  perfectly  sober. 
The  jury  would  find,  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  that  there  was  not  a  more 
fastidious  man  than  Mr.  Wall  with 
regard  to  his  person,  never  allow¬ 
ing  even  his  servant  to  be  in  the 
room  when  he  was  washing,  and 
being  always  remarkable  for  chaste¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  Mr.  Wall  had 
been  always  noted  for  decency, 
propriety  of  behaviour,  and  re¬ 
served  habits ;  and  his  education 
was  such  as  to  imbue  him  with 
the  feelings  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality.  If  Mr.  Wall  should  be 
convicted  after  the  jury  had  heard 
the  evidence  he  should  adduce,  no 
man  would  be  safe  from  such  a 
charge  -  no  man  who  walked  the 
streets  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
could  secure  himself  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  a  policeman.  Mr.  Wall 
was  a  man  well  known — his  friends 
were  firmly  attached  to  him— his 
manners  were  dignified — his  lan¬ 
guage,  of  all  men,  the  furthest 
from  anything  improper,  blasphe¬ 
mous,  or  seditious.  Did  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  that  a  man  like 
'  Mr.  Wall,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  should  he  betrayed  into  the 
gratification  of  an  unnatural  pro¬ 
pensity  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
jag,  with  |  total  WraugejL  in  a 


public  street,  accompanied  by  lan¬ 
guage  and  acts  which  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  most  abandoned  habits 
and  long  systematic  vice?  lie 
could  conceive  such  language  to 
have  been  used  only  by  a  man  who 
bad  been  long  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
regard  religion.  A  man  who  had 
long  been  leading  a  life  of  vice  and 
unnatural  habits  would  hardly  have 
been  so  abandoned,  so  confident  of 
security,  as,  at  such  a  time,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  hazard  with  a  stranger. 
But,  that  a  man  who  had  never  in 
his  life  been  heard  to  utter  an  oath 
— who  was  of  the  most  religious 
habits — who,  in  his  demeanour  to 
servants  and  friends,  was  particular 
in  his  language  and  conduct — that 
such  a  man  should,  all  at  once,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  conceive  a 
desire  of  making  an  attack  on  a 
police-officer  at  midnight,  and  ac¬ 
company  that  attack  by  such  lan¬ 
guage,  was  utterly  incredible. 

The  rev.  Arundel  Bouverie  was 
then  called.  He  had  known  Mr. 
B.  Wall  for  upwards  of  20  years. 
Had  been  at  Eton  with  him  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  from 
that  time  had  been  intimate  with 
him.  He  believed,  that  he  had  as 
high  a  character  for  morality  and 
religion  as  any  man  in  England. 
His  conversation  was  strictly  in 

A' 

accordance  with  that  character, 
and  lie  had  never  heard  him  make 
use  of  a  single  blasphemous  or  low 
expression. 

Hr.  Pearson,  dean  of  Salisbury, 
had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wall  upwards  of  26  years.  Mr. 
Wall  had  been  a  private  pupil  of 
his  before  he  went  to  Eton.  Knew 
him  there  and  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  abroad 
on  his  travels.  His  conduct  during 
the  whole  time  he  had  known  him 
had  been  most  gentlemanly  and 
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uniformly  correct,  Never  heard 
him,  upon  any  occasion,  use  oaths 
or  blasphemous  language. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Wall  for  12  years,  and 
during  that  time  his  conduct  had 
not  only  been  correct  and  gentle** 
manly,  but  he  always  considered 
him  as  being  possessed  of  a  most 
peculiarly  decorous  and  refined 
mind. 

— —  Smith,  esq. ,  stated,  that  he 
had  known  the  defendant  since 
they  were  children.  He  was  rather 
fastidious  than  otherwise.  There 
was  nothing  would  have  surprised 
witness  more  than  any  impropriety 
of  language  from  him. 

William  Warner  had  lived  in  the 
service  of  the  defendant  for  13 
years.  Had  left  it  little  better 
than  three  years.  Was  butler  and 
valet  to  the  defendant,  and  had 
travelled  with  him  abroad.  Was 
in  the  habit  of  always  attending 
him  to  dress.  He  was  always  as 
decent  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
gentleman  to  be.  Was  never  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  room  while  lie  was 
dressing.  His  language  was  always 
gentlemanly.  Never  heard  him 
swear  in  his  life.  Never  heard  him 
use  any  irreligious  language,  or 
anything  bordering  on  it. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  was  at  Eton 
with  Mr.  Wall.  Had  known  him 
intimately  since.  He  had  always 
borne  the  highest  character  for 
morality,  delicacy,  and  propriety 
of  language ;  never  heard  him 
make  use  of  obscene  or  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  ;  should  not  think  him 
capable  of  making  use  of  such 
language. 

Lord  Auckland  stated,  that  for 
the  last  15  years  he  had  been  in 
habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
defendant.  Knew  few  men  more 
observant  of  propriety  in  conduct 
and  language,  Had  seen  him  in 


warmth  of  temper,  when  he  might 
have  forgotten  himself,  but  never 
beard  a  low,  blasphemous,  or  ob¬ 
scene  expression  fall  from  his  lips. 

Edward  Farrell  succeeded  War¬ 
ner  in  his  situation  of  butler  and 
valet  to  Mr.  Wall.  Had  every 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  Mr.  Wall's  character.  Never 
beard  him  use  the  slightest  expres¬ 
sion  bordering  on  immorality  or 
irreligion.  Considered  him  the 
last  man  in  England  against  whom 
such  a  charge  could  have  been 
brought.  When  dressing  he  was 
remarkably  shy. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring,  the  defend¬ 
ant's  uncle,  Mr.  William  Gutch, 
apothecary  at  Bropghton,  near  the 
defendant’s  country  residence,  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  another  uncle 
of  the  defendant,  Mr.  H.  Labou- 
chere,  Mr.  W.  Lascelles,  the  lion. 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Lord  Eliot,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Calcraft,  Sturt,  J.  E. 
Denison,  and  SJoane  Stanley,  gave 
similar  testimony. 

Lord  Sandon  was  called  ;  and  sir 
J.  Scarlett  said  be  had  several 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
speak  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  Mr.  Wall,  but  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  call  them. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was 
about  to  sum  up  the  evidence, 
when  the  jury  intimated  that  they 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble 
his  Lordship.  They  then  turned 
round  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty . 
The  verdict  having  been  recorded, 
one  of  the  jurymen  said  the  jury 
were  of  opinion  that  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  character  was  entirely  spot¬ 
less. 

Old  Bailey,  June  4. 

The  C  a  It  ho  rp  e~  Street  Murder. 

George  Fursey  was  placed  at  the 

bar,  charged  with  stabbing  John 
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Brook,  a  police-constable;  in  Cal- 
thorpe.street;  on  the  13th  of  May, 
with  intent  to  do  him  some  griev¬ 
ous  bodily  harm.  £See  Chronicle; 

p.  82.] 

The  prisoner;  who  on  his  appre¬ 
hension  was  very  meanly  dressed; 
appeared  now  in  a  good  suit  of 
clothes,  and  had  altogether  a  re¬ 
spectable  appearance. 

John  Brook. —  I  am  serjeant- 
major  in  the  Lincoln  Militia,  and 
was  appointed  on  the  4th  of  June. 

1  had  been  upwards  of  12  months 
in  the  C  division  of  police.  On 
the  13th  of  May  I  was  called  out 
about  12  o’clock.  We  went  from 
St.  James’s  watch  house  to  the 
riding  -  school  in  Gray’s-inn-lane. 
We  got  to  the  riding-school  about 

2  o’clock;  and  remained  there 
about  an  hour.  I  was  then  ordered 
to  march  in  the  right  sub-division. 
There  were  about  40  men  in  that 
sub-division.  We  marched  round 
Gray’s-inn-lane  into  Calthorpe- 
street;  where  I  saw  a  vast  number 
of  people  coming  apparently  from 
the  fields  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street.  There  were  several  hun¬ 
dreds;  the  streets  being  full  of 
them.  About  the  centre  of  the 
street  I  saw  a  person  with  a  banner 
furled  up  in  his  left  hand.  I  saw 
him  some  paces  before  he  got 
where  I  was.  The  banner  appeared 
a  sort  of  American  banner — white 
and  red.  The  prisoner  was  the 
person  who  carried  the  banner. 
When  he  came  in  the  centre  of  the 
street  where  I  was;  he  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  struck  me  in  the 
sixth  rib  on  the  left  side.  Before 
then  I  had  done  nothing.  I  had 
never  raised  my  staff,  nor  struck 
any  one,  nor  saw  anybody  else 
attempt  to  do  so.  I  only  com¬ 
manded  the  sub-division.  The 
blow  was  with  the  right  hand,  and 
the  instrument  was  something  like 


a  dagger,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long.  The  hilt  of  it  was 
brass.  After  I  had  received  the 
blow  I  retired  back  two  or  three 
paces.  I  then  looked  particularly 
at  the  prisoner,  and  saw  an  instru¬ 
ment  like  a  dagger  in  his  right 
hand.  My  wound  was  a  very 
severe  one,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  division.  A  constable 
named  Redwood,  who  was  on  my 
left,  ran  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
I  saw  him  and  the  prisoner  and 
other  constables  scuffling.  I  went 
towards  the  fields,  and  met  a  ser¬ 
geant,  who  took  me  to  a  doctor  to 
have  my  wound  dressed.  It  bled 
very  much.  It  was  eight  or  nine 
days  before  I  was  able  to  go  about. 
When  the  wound  was  probed,  it 
was  found  that  the  dagger  had 
struck  the  sixth  rib. 

Cross-examined. 

—After  I  was  stabbed,  I  saw  the 
prisoner  in  a  stable  or  coach-house. 
I  did  not  then  say  “That’s  the  man, 
because  he  carried  the  death  and 
liberty  flag.”  Did  not  hear  any  other 
person  say  so.  There  were  50  or 
00  persons  in  that  stable  or  coach¬ 
house,  but  not  all  policemen. 
When  I  got  in,  the  prisoner  was 
called  forward  by  name,  and  I 
identified  him.  That  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  after  I  was 
stabbed.  I  don’t  recollect  seeing 
any  wounded  men  in  the  stable. 
The  prisoner  was  bleeding  at  the 
side  of  the  face,  but  I  saw  no 
wound.  I  did  not  see  that  his 
head  was  bandaged.  I  did  not 
perceive  that  he  had  been  violently 
treated. 

Re-examined. — I  was  25  years 
in  the  1st  Grenadier  Guards.  I 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

By  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke— -I 
observed-  no  one  try  to  take  the 
flag  before  I  was  struck.  I  did  not 
try  to  take  it. 
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Henry  Charles  Redwood. — Was 
a  police-constable  of  the  C  division 
on  the  13th  of  May.  The  last 
witness  was  my  sergeant.  When 
we  got  into  Cal thorpe- street  we 
found  a  mob  of  people  coming  from 
the  fields,  and  saw  a  flag,  which  I 
have  now  to  produce,  carried  by 
the  prisoner.  [The  flag  was  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  a  red  and  white 
striped  flag,  with  stars  in  one 
corner,  and  a  blue  ground.]  The 
prisoner  carried  the  flag  furled  in 
his  left  hand.  He  came  from  the 
right-hand  corner  of  Calthorpe- 
street,  and  I  left  my  rank  to  get 
the  colours  from  the  prisoner ;  and 
while  doing  so.  Brook  said  <c  Hold.” 
That  wras  before  I  got  to  the  pri¬ 
soner.  Brook  was  in  front  of  the 
prisoner,  and  then  the  prisoner 
passed  Brook.  I  lost  sight  of 
Brook,  but  kept  my  attention  on 
the  prisoner.  I  then  went  up  to 
him  and  demanded  the  colours. 
He  refused  to  deliver  them,  and  I 
said  I  would  take  them  from 
him  ;  I  seized  the  flag  with  both 
hands,  and  at  that  moment  he 
raised  his  right  hand,  in  which  I 
saw  a  blade,  terminating  in  a 
point,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  I  then  struck  him  with 
my  staff  for  my  safety.  Before  I 
struck  him  I  raised  up  my  left 
arm  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  I 
received  a  stab  in  the  arm.  I 
struck  him  somewhere  on  the  head, 
and  then  collared  him  and  took  him 
into  custody.  The  wound  I  re¬ 
ceived  was  a  three-sided  one. 

Mr.  Clarkson  objected  to  this 
evidence,  as  it  was  the  subject  of 
another  charge. 

Their  Lordships  overruled  the 
objection. 

Witness. — The  instrument  was 
afterwards  found  in  the  stable. 
When  I  took  him  into  custody,  I 
delivered  him  over  to  Holland  and 
Vol.  LXXV. 


Compton,  of  the  C  division,  and 
they  took  him  away. 

Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  the 
admission  of  evidence  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  witness’s  wound, 
in  aggravation  of  this  case,  because 
it  was  the  subject  of  another  in¬ 
dictment. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended 
that  it  was  evidence  in  this  case, 
merely  to  show  the  prisoner  to  be 
in  possession  of  some  instrument, 
and  not  to  put  the  witness’s  wound 
as  a  part  of  this  case. 

Their  Lordships  admitted  the 
evidence,  but  took  a  note  of  the 
objection. 

James  Compton. —I  belong  to 
the  C  division.  On  the  1 3th  of 
May  I  was  close  to  Redwood.  I 
did  not  see  him  stabbed.  I  heard 
him  sav  he  was  stabbed.  He  had 
then  hold  of  the  prisoner.  He 
called  for  assistance,  and  myself 
and  another  officer  took  hold  of  the 
prisoner  and  conveyed  him  to  Bur- 
bulge’s  stables. 

Cross-examined. — There  was  a 
scuffle  between  Redwood  and  the 
prisoner,  but  I  cannot  say  what 
followed.  There  were  scuffles  in 
different  parts  of  the  streets.  The 
scuffle  was  between  the  police  and 
the  people.  The  police  were  try¬ 
ing  to  disperse  the  people.  I  can¬ 
not  say  how  the  police  were  trying 
to  disperse  the  people,  more  than 
that  they  were  telling  them  to  go 
away.  Certainly  there  were  blows 
struck  on  both  sides.  There  were 
stones  thrown.  I  saw  a  man  with 
a  short  stick  loaded  with  lead.  I 
saw  one  man  hit  with  this.  I  saw 
it  afterwards  in  the  stable.  Before 
I  went  into  the  stable,  I  saw  a 
scuffle  between  the  police  and  the 
people.  I  saw  four  or  five  sticks 
and  staves.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  police  struck  right  and  left.  I 
saw  the  police  strike.  When  we 
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were  taking  Fursey  to  the  stable, 
the  scuffling  was  going  on.  The 
staves  were  of  course  used.  I 
stopped  in  the  stable  with  Fursey 
for  two  minutes,  but  I  did  not 
search  him.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  me  doing  so.  I  had  a 
colleague  with  me,  but  neither  of 
us  searched  the  prisoner.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
do  so.  I  had  my  truncheon  out. 
Fursey  had  received  a  blow,  and 
the  blood  was  running  down  his 
forehead.  There  was  only  one 
prisoner  in  the  stable  besides  Fur¬ 
sey.  There  were  three  or  four 
policemen,  but  they  did  not  search 
the  prisoner  Fursey.  I  was  not 
under  Brook,  I  was  under  sergeant 
Allerby.  I  did  not  hear  any  cries 
of  distress.  There  was  great  hal¬ 
looing,  but  I  did  not  hear  any 
screaming.  Some  of  the  police 
might  have  hallooed. 

Henry  Holland. — i  am  a  police¬ 
man,  and  was  on  duty  in  Cal- 
thorpe -street  on  the  13th  of  May. 
I  saw  the  prisoner  near  Redwood, 
and  heard  the  latter  exclaim  he 
was  stabbed.  1  laid  hold  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  with  Compton,  and  we  took 
him  to  the  White-hart  stable-yard. 

Cross-examined. — We  did  not 
search  the  prisoner.  I  saw  no 
weapon  upon  him.  The  weapon 
might  have  been  in  the  prisoner’s 
waistcoat  pocket.  I  left  it  to  Red¬ 
wood  to  search  him.  There  was 
one  prisoner  in  the  stable,  before 
we  took  Fursey  there.  The  people 
were  quiet  after  we  drew  our  staves, 
and  made  way  for  us.  Brook  was 
in  advance  of  our  column. 

W.  Hales. — On  the  13th  of 
May,  I  was  a  police  constable,  and 
stationed  in  Gray’s-inn-lane.  I  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  other  police 
offlcers  left  the  stables.  I  recollect 
Fursey  being  brought  to  the  stables 
by  two  police-constables.  There 
were  two  other  prisoners  brought  hi 


about  the  same  time.  I  took  a  truss 
of  straw  into  one  of  the  stables  for 
the  purpose  of  sitting  down.  When 
Fursey  and  Gillies  were  brought 
in,  they  went  to  the  further  stall. 
They  “  lant”  themselves  down  on 
the  Jitter  near  the  manger.  They 
remained  there  from  about  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  were  then  taken  out,  and 
put  into  a  coach-house.  Ten 
minutes  after  they  were  gone,  T 
saw  part  of  a  book,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  penny  publication, 
on  the  litter.  I  went  into  the 
stall,  and  pulled  over  the  truss  of 
straw.  I  found  a  dagger,  a  pistol, 
and  a  powder-flask.  I  did  not  see 
either  of  them  there,  when  I  took 
in  the  truss  of  straw.  I  think  it 
impossible  they  could  have  been 
there  when  I  took  in  the  truss  of 
straw.  No  person  except  Fursey 
and  Gillies  had  been  there.  [The 
witness  here  produced  the  dagger, 
pistol,  and  flask.] 

Cross-examined. —  The  dagger 
is  now  in  the  same  state  as  when 
I  found  it. 

Re-examined. — Fursey  was  in 
the  stable  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Gillies  and  be  went  into  it  together. 
There  had  been  no  other  person 
in  it  after  I  put  down  the  truss  of 
straw,  which  was  an  hour  before 
Fursey  was  brought  in. 

Brook  again  called. — I  observed 
a  dagger  in  the  hand  of  Fursey.  It 
was  like  the  one  produced,  but  I 
cannot  swear  it  is  the  same.  The 
coat  Fursey  wore  was  a  close- 
bodied  one,  and  not  one  with  large 
pockets,  into  which  he  might  have 
put  the  dagger  at  the  moment. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  struck  me 
with  a  dagger  of  the  description  of 
the  one  produced. 

The  witness  Redwood  again  ex¬ 
amined. —  I  cannot  swear  whether 
the  dagger  now  produced  is  the 
same,  It  was  one  very  like  it, 
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Mr.  W.  I< islier  sworn. — I  am  a 
surgeon.  I  attended  Brook  on  tlie 
1 3th  of  May.  He  had  received  a 
wound  over  the  sixth  rib  on  the 
left  side.  I  probed  the  wound. 
The  blow  must  have  been  given 
with  some  violence,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  had  stuck  in  the  rib.  In  all 
probability,  had  not  the  instrument 
been  stopped,  it  would  have  passed 
the  heart.  I  examined  Redwood 
the  following  morning.  He  had  a 
wound  of  a  triangular  form  on  the 
left  arm.  Such  a  wound  might 
have  been  inflicted  by  such  an 
instrument  as  the  one  produced. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
— I  am  assistant  superintendent- 
surgeon  to  the  police  force. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. 

The  prisoner  said  his  feelings 
were  so  overpowered  that  he  should 
not  attempt  to  make  any  defence, 
but  would  leave  the  jury  to  judge 
from  the  evidence  of  his  witnesses. 

Nathaniel  Stallwood,  esq.,  sworn. 

- — I  am  living  on  my  own  fortune, 
and  reside  at  No.  13,  Calthorpe- 
street.  I  remember  the  13th  of 
May.  My  house  is  the  north-east 

J  J 

corner  of  the  street,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  held,  and  of  the 
avenues  leading  to  it.  On  the 
13th  of  May  I  took  my  station  in 
the  balcony  of  my  house,  about 
half-past  two  o’clock.  I  observed 
the  police  make  their  first  appear¬ 
ance.  Up  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  police  there  had  been  no 
disturbance  whatever.  I  observed 
the  first  division  of  police  come  in 
a  body  up  Calthorpe-street,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  carriage  and 
foot  ways.  They  came  from 
Gray’s-inn-lane  Road.  I  had  let 
some  stables  to  a  person  named 
Burbidge.  I  observed  a  body  of 
police  come  out  of  those  stables. 
They  came  out  of  the  eastern  gate 


into  Gough- street.  Calthorpe- 
street  is  bounded  by  the  Cold  bath 
fields  prison.  Gough-street  and 
Calthorpe-street  are  outlets  to  the 
westward  from  the  Calthorpe  es¬ 
tate.  The  first  body  of  police 
halted  directly  opposite  to  my 
house,  within  about  sixty  feet  of 

*  ml 

where  the  chairman  was  to  preside 
over  the  meeting.  I  observed  the 
body  which  entered  Gough-street 
halted  within  forty-five  feet  of  the 
chairman.  I  heard  the  Gough- 
street  body  ordered  to  draw  their 
staves  from  their  pockets.  Hie 
other  body  drew  their  staves  at  the 
same  time.  X  should  think  there 


were  within  my  view  700  or  800 
of  the  police  assembled.  The  bodies 
were  all  formed  a  few  minutes 
after  three  o’clock.  An  order  was 
given  to  the  Gough-street  body  to 
“charge.”  Up  to  that  time  every 
thing  was  peaceable.  The  police 
immediately  made  for  the  chair¬ 
man,  knocking  down,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  everybody  who  came  within 
their  reach.  Up  to  that  moment 

no  order  was  given  to  disperse, 

^ — •  « 

nor  was  the  Riot  Act  read.  The 
ground  was  immediately  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children;  and  after  it  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  my  blood 
boiled  in  my  veins,  and  I  addressed 
the  police  force.  It  was  the  last 
division  I  addressed,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  at  their  head.  I  had 
been  in  my  balcony  for  half  an 
hour,  and  there  was  no  breach  of 
the  peace  until  the  police  came. 
I  said,  that,  as  the  Riot  Act  had 


not  been  read,  if  the  people  were 
doing  wrong  I  b:gged  and  prayed 
of  them  (the  police)  to  take  them 
into  custody,  and  not  to  knock 
them  down.  I  had  occasion  to  0-0 
down  stairs  with  two  ladies  to 
their  carriage,  which  drove  off  as 
fist  as  it  could*  I  saw  at  the 
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different  doors  in  Calthorpe-street 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  been  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
have  been  superseded ;  by  what 
means  I  cannot  say.  I  am  still 
a  member  of  the  select  vestry  : 
was  tried  on  the  corn  question, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted.  In 
1819  or  1820  I  was  charged  at  the 
quarter  sessions  for  assaulting  a 
boy  who  had  thrown  some  glass 
bottles  on  my  premises,  and  lined 
10/.  I  was  at  that  time  spending 
my  private  fortune  in  a  building 
speculation.  I  was  brought  up  as 
an  architect.  I  did  not  leave  off 
speculating  until  I  had  realized 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  I  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  meeting,  until  I  read 
the  notice  on  the  prison  walls, 
which  I  did  not  consider  a  procla¬ 
mation,  as  it  was  not  signed.  The 
notice  cautioned  persons  from  at¬ 
tending  an  illegal  meeting  to  be 
held  the  following  day.  The 
notice  was  for  holding  a  national 
meeting  or  convention,  as  the  only 
means  for  securing  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Phillips  here  objected  to 
the  mode  of  examination.  His 
learned  friend  had  the  printed 
document  before  him,  and  as  the 
present  was  a  Government  prose¬ 
cution,  he  could  not  conceive  why 
the  document  was  not  read. 

The  placard  was  shown  to  the 
witness,  and  he  having  declared  it 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  one  he  saw, 
the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  was  de¬ 
sired  to  read  it. 

Examination  resumed. — I  thought 
the  document,  as  it  did  not  specify 
what  Secretary  of  State,  ought  to 
be  disregarded.  I  never  considered 
whether  the  meeting  was  or  was 
not  illegal.  A  meeting  had  been 
held  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  with  ten 
times  the  number,  and  the  people 
dispersed  quietly.  I  saw  flags ; 


one  of  them  had  a  death’s-head 
and  cross-bones.  All  the  flags 
used  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
more  too,  have  been  used  at  the 
former  meetings.  The  moment 
the  flags  came  up,  the  police 
attacked.  I  did  not  read  the 
inscriptions  on  them.  I  saw  the 
flag  (the  American)  now  on  the 
table.  It  was  unfurled  all  the  way 
down  the  street,  but  I  think  the 
person  who  carried  it  furled  it  at 
the  time  he  went  up  to  the  caravan. 
The  man  who  belonged  to  the 
caravan  drove  away  the  boy  who 
proposed  the  chairman,  when  they 
jumped  on  the  palings  and  proposed 
Mr.  Mee  as  chairman.  When  Mr. 
Mee  was  proposed  about  forty  or 
fifty  hands  were  held  up. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Courtenay. —  On 
the  13th  of  May  last  I  was  present 
at  the  meeting.  I  am  a  reporter 
for  the  Courier  newspaper.  I  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  the  meeting, 
until  I  was  directed  by  the  editor 
to  attend  it.  I  arrived  about 
twelve  o’clock.  I  found  a  creature 
preaching,  and  some  children  play¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  riot.  When  the 
speaker  got  into  the  van,  I  should 
think  there  were  2,000  persons 
assembled,  consisting  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  with  boys  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  several 
of  whom  1  saw  knocked  down  after¬ 
wards.  I  was  accommodated  in 
the  balcony  of  Mr.  Stallwood’s 
house.  Leigh,  the  proposer  of  the 
chairman,  said,  (C  There  are  the 
police,  I  reommend  that  we  send 
to  know  what  they  want.”  I  saw 
the  Calthorpe  party  of  police  run 
after  people  who  were  running 
away,  and  beat  them.  There  were 
at  least  a  dozen  persons  thus  situa¬ 
ted  knocked  down.  There  was  no 
mode  of  escape  for  the  people  until 
the  police  broke  their  own  line, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  one  person 
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could  escape  without  a  blow.  I 
saw  three  policemen  beating  one 
man,  and  several  others  belabour¬ 
ing  individuals.  I  opened  the 
gate  of  Mr.  Stall  wood’s  garden, 
and  rescued  two  girls  from  the 
brutal  violence  the  police  were 
using  towards  them.  I  did  not 
see  the  attack  on  the  banners.  I 
heard  one  of  the  policemen,  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  man  who  was 
running  away,  exclaim, <l  You  shall 
catch  it  too/'  I  saw  from  twenty 
to  thirty  persons  lying  on  the 
ground.  There  were  no  police¬ 
men  knocked  down.  The  whole  of 
the  persons  on  the  ground  were 
wounded.  The  police  appeared 
to  be  under  no  control  than  that 
of  the  worst  of  passions.  I  saw 
two  policemen  striking  a  woman. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  people 
before  the  police  came  near  the 
banner.  The  attack  was  frightful ; 
it  was  appalling. 

Cross-examined. —On  one  of  the 
hags  the  words  u  Death  or  Li¬ 
berty”  were  painted.  I  cannot 
recognize  the  person  who  carried 
the  American  hag.  1  have  seen 
the  prisoner  since  that,  but  I 
cannot  recognize  him,  nor  can  I 
recognize  Brook  or  Redwood  the 
policemen.  I  did  not  see  the 
banner  (the  American  one)  seized. 

The  rev.  J.  Pearson,  minister  of 
Bunhill-helds  chapel. — On  the  13th 
of  May  I  was  passing  towards 
Bagnigge-wells  ;  was  not  there  as 
connected  with  the  meeting.  Saw 
an  assemblage  of  people  5  they 
were  quite  peaceable.  Saw  ban¬ 
ners  displayed  near  a  van.  Saw 
a  rush  made  towards  the  banner 
by  the  metropolitan  police.  They 
appeared  to  be  coming  from  all 
directions,  but  particularly  from 
Calthorpe-street.  Up  to  that  time 
everything  was  peaceable.  Did 
not  observe  any  insult  offered  by 
the  people  to  the  police.  It  was 


an  attempt  to  escape,  not  to  resist, 
by  the  people.  The  police,  who 
were  in  ambush,  rushed  from  every 
avenue  to  prevent  their  escape. 

I  saw  many  knocked  down,  one 
deluged  with  blood.  Several  per¬ 
sons  ran  up  Margaret-street,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  policemen, 
who  struck  men,  women,  and 
children,  indiscriminately.  I  be¬ 
lieve  very  many  of  the  police  re¬ 
mained  in  Calthorpe-street ;  I  did 
not  see  any  cessation  of  the  brutal 
violence.  Was  not  in  Calthorpe- 
street  that  day. 

Cross-examined. — Was  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground.  Saw  a 
policeman  with  flags  under  his 
arm.  Saw  no  flags  bearing  a 
death’s  head  and  bones,  or  banners 
bearing  the  words  Libertv  or 
Death.”  Did  not  hear  the  chair¬ 
man,  as  lie  was  at  too  great  a 
distance.  Did  not  hear  of  police¬ 
men  being  stabbed. 

Mr.  John  Hudson  sworn. — I  am 
a  hair-dresser,  living  at  No.  17, 
Little  Guildford-street,  Russell- 
square.  I  was  at  the  meeting  at 
Cold  bath-fields.  I  went  there 
about  ten  minutes  after  two. 
Taking  in  men,  women,  and 
children,  I  should  think  there 
were  about  1,000  persons  present. 
I  wished  to  see  what  sort  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  placard  had  forbidden.  I 
saw  the  van  drawn  up.  It  stood 
opposite  the  house  of  Mr.  Stalhvood. 
An  altercation  took  place  between 
the  persons  in  the  van  and  the 
crowd.  The  van  then  moved  off. 
I  saw  a  young  man  get  on  the 
railing,  and  propose  a  person 
named  Mee  to  take  the  chair 
[The  witness  here  repeated  the 
address  of  the  chairman  to  the 
meeting,  and  spoke  to  the  peace¬ 
ableness  of  those  assembled].  After 
the  police  formed,  they  marched 
up  Calthorpe-street  in  regimental 
order,  I  saw  a  tall  stout  man,  am 
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inspector,  wlio  said  to  the  police¬ 
men,  “  Seize  those  men,”  pointing 
towards  the  chairman.  The  ban¬ 
ners  were  at  that  time  furled.  In 
an  instant  the  police  commenced 
knocking  down  every  one  who 
came  within  their  reach.  Another 
inspector  while  this  was  going  on, 
said  “Go  it,  my  lads/’  I  at  this 
time  dropped  down  and  attempted 
to  make  my  escape  down  Gough- 
street,  but  .was  carried  into  Cal- 
thorpe-street  by  the  crowd,  who 
were  trying  to  make  their  escape. 
I  saw  a  working  man  cut  down, 
and  his  blood  trickled  on  me.  I 
got  into  the  door  way  of  the  house 
No.  11,  and  the  crowd  passed  me, 
very  few  of  whom  escaped  being 
knocked  down  or  beaten.  I  saw  a 
gray-headed  old  man  whose  head 
was  cut,  and  he  was  streaming 
with  blood.  This  man  was  beaten 
after  lie  was  down.  A  boy  ran  by 
at  the  time,  and  the  policeman 
immediately  knocked  him  down 
also.  I  saw  this  policeman  after¬ 
wards  taken  to  a  doctor’s  shop 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  I  ob¬ 
served  a  man  with  a  banner.  He 
was  being  knocked  about  by  the 
police,  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
some  of  them  pulling  the  banner, 
and  some  striking  him.  A  very 
general  cry  of  “shame”  took  place 
at  the  windows  and  balconies.  I 
heard  an  old  woman  cry  out  “  Oh 
you  scoundrels,  consider  you  have 
wives  and  families,  don’t  murder 
nie.”  Three  policemen  came  up, 
cut  her  down  the  face,  and  drew 
blood  from  her.  A  policeman 
aimed  a  blow  at  my  bead,  but  it 
fell  on  my  shoulders;  this  was 
accompanied  with  a  dreadful  ex¬ 
pression.  I  do  not  consider  the 
man  who  struck  me  to  have  been 
sober.  I  received  another  blow  on 
the  back  ;  the  man  who  struck  me 
saying  c  Run,  damn  you,  run.” 
The  policeman  who  knocked  down 


the  old  man  and  the  boy,  J  after¬ 
wards  saw  with  bis  arm  bound  up, 
led  by  two  men,  and  I  said  “Thank 

•J 

God,  you  have  got  it,  for  you 
richly  deserved  it.”  I  helped  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  three  or  four 
persons  who  were  injured. 

John  Brook  was  again  called, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  swore  that  he  did 
not  see  him  there. 

Redwood  was  then  recalled,  and 
the  witness  Hudson  swore  that  he 
believed  he  saw  him  (Redwood) 
strike  the  old  man  and  the  boy. 

John  Smee,  oilman. —I  reside  in 
Upper  North- place,  Gray’s-inn* 
road.  On  the  1 3th  of  May  I  saw 
a  party  of  the  police  going  to 
Burbidge/s  stables;  I  also  saw  them 
go  from  the  stables.  I  saw  a 
number  of  the  police  at  the  Cal- 
tliorpe  Arms,  where  they  did  no¬ 
thing  but  eat  and  drink.  I  saw 
the  police  march  from  Dawson’s 
stables  also.  The  police  went  after 
the  banners,  and  turned  up  the 
cuffs  of  their  sleeves,  at  the  same 
time  spitting  in  their  hands,  and 
grasping  their  truncheons  firmly. 

I  saw  a  man  50  years  old  with  his 
head  cut.  There  were  several 
persons,  among  whom  was  a  woman 
lying  on  the  ground  before  my 
door.  I  saw  two  policemen  pursue 
a  man,  and  when  thev  could  not 
overtake  him  throw  their  staves 
after  him.  I  gave  five  or  six 
women  and  a  eh  ild  refuge  i  n  m  y  shop. 

1  saw  a  man  named  Baker  with  a 
dagger  like  the  one  now  produced. 

Cross-examined. — I  do  not  know 
what  took  place  in  Calthorpe-st. 

William  Carpenter. — 1  live  at 
Penlington-place  Lambeth.  1  am 
one  of  the  editors  of  an  evening 
paper.  I  was  present  at  the  Cal- 
thorpe  meeting.  I  saw  about 
200  or  300  persons  with  boys  and 
children  in  the  fields.  I  passed  - 
several  bodies  of  the  police  on  my 
way  to  the  meeting.  I  saw  the 
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people  knocked  down  by  dozens. 
I  saw  a  number  of  women  in  the 
crowd  who  were  unable  to  move. 
Mr.  Carpenter  confirmed  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Stall  wood  and  Mr. 
Courtenay,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
police  in  Calthorpe-street,  and  the 
peaceable  behaviour  of  the  populace, 
William  Robinson. — I  live  at 
No.  5  Bol  ton-place,  Spa-fields,  and 
am  a  surgical  instrument  maker. 
I  arrived  in  Calthorpe-street  about 
half-past  two  o’clock.  There  was 
no  violence  or  disturbance  offered 
by  the  people.  The  police  had  not 
then  arrived.  I  saw  the  police¬ 
men  use  their  truncheons  on 
the  people,  and  felt  the  weight  of 
them  on  my  own  person.  Up  to 
this  time  the  police  had  not  received 
any  offence.  The  policemen  rested 
their  truncheons  on  their  left  arms, 
ready  for  action,  and,  without 
giving  any  warning,  knocked  the 
people  down  indiscriminately.  I 
received  a  severe  blow  on  my  left 
eye,  from  the  force  of  which  I  fell, 
and  bled  profusely.  Two  or  three 
persons  struck  me  while  I  was 
bleeding.  I  was  so  severely  injured 
that  1  was  confined  for  a  fortnight. 
They  ran  from  me  to  a  man  and 
hoy,  whom  they  knocked  down, 
and  I  escaped.  On  my  way  home 
I  met  Charles  Wheeler.  I- spoke 

A 

to  Mr.  Wheeler,  and,  after  I  spoke 
to  him,  one  of  the  three  policemen 
who  were  present  struck  Wheeler, 
and  knocked  him  down. 

William  Foster — I  am  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music.  On  the  13th  of 
May  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  my 
stringmaker’s  in  Gray’s  inn-lane, 
and  passed  the  Calthorpe  estate 
about  three  o’clock.  Every  thing 
was  then  peaceable.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  I  saw  a  number  of  policemen 
beating  the  people  in  Guildford- 
street.  I  afterwards  made  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  station-house  of  the 
treatment  I  had  received, 


Sixteen  alleged  tradesmen  gave 
the  prisoner  a  good  exemplary 
character  for  humanity,  honesty, 
mildness  of  disposition,  and  general 
urbanity  of  manners.  Some  of  them 
said  they  bad  known  him  from  his 
boyhood,  and  others,  for  periods  of 
from  twenty  years  downwards. 

Redwood  was  again  called,  and 
swore  that  he  was  himself  sober, 
as  were  the  whole  of  the  men  of 
his  division  j  that  he  did  not  strike 
the  old  man  or  the  boy,  as  stated, 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  strike 
any  one  until  lie  was  stabbed. 

Cross-examined, — The  only  per¬ 
son  he  struck  was  Fursey,  and 
that  was  after  he  was  stabbed.  He 
did  not  bear  the  cries  of  “  Shame,” 
and  had  not,  when  before  the 
coroner’s  jury,  said  anything  about 
striking  Fursey.  Fie  did  not  see 
one  human  being  struck ;  there 
were  about  four  or  five  policemen 
engaged  in  wresting  the  colours 
from  Fursey,  who  bad  bold  of  the 
staff  with  both  his  hands.  It  was 
after  he  was  stabbed  that  Fursey 
held  the  flag  with  both  his  hands. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the 
defence,  and  at  five  minutes  to 
eleven  o’clock,  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee 
commenced  his  summing  up  to  the 
jury.  His  Lordship  concluded  at 
ten  minutes  after  one  o’clock,  when 
the  jury  retired  to  consider  of 
their  verdict. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two 
the  jury  returned  into  court,  and 
the  Foreman,  addressing  the  judges 
said  <f  My  Lords,  we  have,  as  your 
Lordships  are  aware,  given  not 
only  long,  but  close  and  anxious 
attention  to  this  ease,  and  have, 
since  we  retired,  considered,  with 
all  the  care  which  it  was  possible 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  both  sides,  and  we  cannot, 
on  such  evidence  conscientiously 
pronounce  any  other  verdict  than 
Not  Guilty** 
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330  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1833. 


Report  of  ike  Select  Committee  appointed  bp  the  Commons  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Disturbed  Counties  in  Ireland,  and 
into  the  Immediate  Causes  which  have  produced  the  same. 


1.  The  committee  inquired  into 
the  disturbances  which  existed  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  their  being 
appointed,  and  into  the  immediate 
causes  of  them.  They  also  in¬ 
quired  how  far  the  laws  for  sup¬ 
pressing  illegal  associations  and 
insurrection  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  powerful. 

2.  The  committee  have  been 
occupied  until  within  a  few  days 
in  examining  witnesses ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  impossible  for  them,  now 
that  the  Session  is  nearly  at  a 
close,  and  that  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  no  longer 
in  attendance,  to  prepare  such  a 
report  on  the  mass  of  information 
which  has  been  obtained  as  the 
great  importance  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  the  committee  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  render 
it  their  duty  to  draw  up.  The 
defect,  however,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  documents  and  evidence. 
From  these  the  House  will  be 
fully  competent  to  form  its  own 
opinion  upon  the  disturbances,  the 
causes  of  them,  and  the  laws  for 
suppressing  them.  "The  petition 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  the  very  able  charges 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  of  Baron  Smith,  at  the 
special  commission  lately  held  at 
Maryborough,  and  at  the  Spring 
Assizes,  afford  the  fullest  inform¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  outrages  and 
disturbances  which  have  taken 
place ;  and  the  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  been  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  supply  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  causes  of  them 


and  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  for  inflicting  punishment  on 
the  persons  guilty  of  them. 

3.  The  committee  have  great 
satisfaction  in  having  it  in  their 
power  to  acquaint  the  House,  that 
since  they  were  appointed  a  consi¬ 
derable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  disturbed 
districts. 

4.  On  referring  to  the  evidence, 
the  House  will  find  that  the 
change,  in  a  great  measure,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  special  commission 
having  been  appointed  to  try  the 
persons  who  had  been  apprehended 
as  guilty  of  acts  of  insurrection  in 
the  Queen’s  County. 

5.  As  the  result  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  affords  a  proof  that  the  law 
when  vigorously  administered  is 
adequate  to  put  down  outrages, 
the  committee  feel  themselves  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  their  consideration  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  strengthening  it  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  petition 
on  which  this  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  They  are  nevertheless 
of  opinion  that  it  properly  forms  a 
part  of  their  duties  to  examine 
whether  some  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  might  not  be  made  in  the 
law  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
crime,  even  in  ordinary  times,  and 
of  suppressing  promptly  illegal 
combinations  against  the  law  when¬ 
ever  they  may  hereafter  be  re¬ 
newed. 

6.  It  appears  to  the  committee, 
on  making  this  examination,  to  be 
clearly  established  by  the  evidence 
they  have  taken,  that  the  powers 
for  the  administration  of  the  laws 
may  and  ought  to  be  improved  and 
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rendered  more  effectual  as  well  for 
the  prevention  as  the  punishment 
of  offences  3  and  they  feel  anxious 
that  this  should  be  done,  because 
the  efficient  administration  of  the 
ordinary  and  established  laws  will 
go  very  far  to  remove  all  grounds 
for  requiring  new  and  extra-con¬ 
stitutional  measures. 

7.  The  defects  in  the  means  of 
administering  the  laws  consist 
principally  in  the  magistrates  not 
having  proper  legal  assistance  in 
discharging  what  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  technical  and  formal 
parts  of  their  duties  ;  in  the  in¬ 
sufficient  means  for  investigating 
and  tracing  crimes,  from  their 
commission  to  the  arrest  of  the 
delinquents ;  and  also  in  great 
negligence  and  irregularity  in  con¬ 
ducting  all  the  proceedings,  from 
the  time  of  the  arrest,  until  the 
delinquents  are  brought  before  the 
judge  and  jury  for  trial ;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  want  of  some  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  speedy  and  immediate 
bringing  to  justice,  offenders 
against  the  public  peace,  so  as  to 
meet  in  an  early  stage  the  effect 
of  conspiracies  to  subvert  the 
law. 

8.  In  order  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  these  defects,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  a 
clerk  of  the  Crown  for  each  circuit 
in  Ireland,  there  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  plan  recently 
acted  upon  by  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  one  circuit,  a 
clerk  of  the  Crown  for  each  coun¬ 
ty;  and  that  he  should  be  made 
an  efficient  officer  for  assisting  the 
magistrates  in  the  investigation  of 
crimes  immediately  on  their  com¬ 
mission,  and  in  taking  examin¬ 
ations.  For  this  purpose  he  should 
have  an  office  in  the  county  town, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks 
to  attend  and  afford  assistance  to 


the  magistrates  at  the  Petty  Ses¬ 
sions,  to  receive  their  instructions, 
and  to  be  ancillary  to  them  in  every 
respect  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  for  the  detection  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  crime.  The  establish¬ 
ing  of  an  efficient  office  of  this 
kind  would  not  only  very  much 
contribute  to  render  the  laws  more 
powerful,  in  preventing  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  them  with  so  much  impu¬ 
nity  as  is  now  the  case,  but  it 
would  also  be  of  great  value  in  in¬ 
troducing  a  salutary  improvement 
in  the  discharge  of  the  magisterial 
duties,  by  rendering  their  proceed¬ 
ings  more  strictly  conformable  to  the 
forms  and  rules  of  law— a  circum¬ 
stance  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
upright  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  go  far,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remove  unfavour¬ 
able  impressions  sometimes  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  people  against  the 
magistrates. 

9.  In  adverting  to  the  late  mis¬ 
chievous  associations  in  the  Queen's 
county  under  the  name  of  White- 
feet,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  similar  associations  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  committee, 
although  impressed  with  the 
strongest  disinclination  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  new  law  which  should 
in  any  degree  be  a  departure  from 
the  established  constitutional  rule 
of  law,  when  they  see  by  expe¬ 
rience  so  much  crime  lias  been 
committed,  and  so  much  in¬ 
jury  sustained,  from  time  to  time, 
from  these  associations,  are  of 
opinion  a  law  might  be  passed, 
which,  without  being  in  any  de¬ 
gree  a  departure  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution,  would  en¬ 
able  the  executive  government  to 
put  into  force  the  administration 
of  justice  more  speedily,  and  at  a 
less  expense,  than  can  be  done  at 
present.  But  before  they  proceed 
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to  state  the  provisions  of  such  a 
law,  they  beg  to  remark,  that 
although  it  is  quite  true,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  that  the  ordinary  and  re¬ 
gular  laws  have  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  down  the  various 
Whiteboy  associations  which  have 
from  time  to  time  existed,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  every  association  has  made 
itself  complete  master  of  the 
county  where  it  has  been  form¬ 
ed,  and  committed  all  kinds  of 
crimes  and  enormities  with  im¬ 
punity  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  enforcement  of  the 
powers  of  the  law  has  produced  a 
remedy.  The  practice  of  having 
recourse  to  a  special  commission, 
as  the  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
rigours  of  the  law,  has  led  to  this ; 
and  while  this  practice  is  the  sole 
remedy  which  is  had  recourse  to, 
the  same  result  will  necessarily 
occur,  because  the  expense  which 
attends  the  sending  down  of  a 
special  commission,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  out  a  case  for  it 
to  act  upon,  must  lead  to  post¬ 
poning  the  appointment  of  it  until 
a  long  time  after  an  illegal  con¬ 
spiracy  has  commenced  its  oper¬ 
ations.  In  point  of  fact,  although 
the  law  has  in  general  proved  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  effectual  for 
the  ultimate  suppression  of  White- 
boy  associations,  it  has  not  been 
effectual  in  affording  protection  to 
the  public  against  being  exposed 
to  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of 
those  conspiracies  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  previous  to  their  being 
completely  repressed. 

10.  The  first  object  of  the  law 
which  the  committee  recommend  to 
be  passed  is  to  give  power  to  the 


Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  if  a 
case  of  violent  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  a  Whiteboy  association 
shall  actually  occur,  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  a  special  assembling  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at 
a  period  when,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law,  it  could 
not  assemble  3  and,  if  the  occasion 
should  seem  to  require  it,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  person  of  high  standing  at 
the  bar  to  act  as  assessor  to  the 
court.  The  Court  to  try  all  pri¬ 
soners  charged  with  Whiteboy  and 
other  offences  below  the  rank  of 
capital  felonies,  and  to  continue  to 
sit  by  adjournment  from  time  to 
time  until  tranquillity  shall  be  re¬ 
stored. 

11.  The  next  object  of  this  law 
should  be  to  give  effect  to  a  plan 
for  checking  Whiteboy  conspira¬ 
cies  on  their  first  being  formed,  by 
preventing  the  conspirators  from 
assembling  at  nocturnal  meetings. 
The  following  extracts  from  the 
evidence  prove  how  much  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  persons  of  the  Queen’s 
county,  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
desire  that  protection  should  be 
afforded  by  law  against  the  evil 
effects  of  these  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings  : — 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Edge. 

Is  there  a  wish  among  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  farmers  to  prevent  men  as¬ 
sembling  at  night,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  power  given  to  take 
them  up? — I  have  conversed  with 
a  great  many,  and  there  is  an 

o  »  ' 

universal  wish  that  such  a  law 
should  be  enacted  as  should  pre¬ 
vent  men  assembling  at  night  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  account  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  question  refers  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  farmers  3  have  the  Catholic 
farmers  that  wish  ? — Yes,  all  the 
Catholic  farmers. 
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Extract  f  rom  a  Letter  of  a  Depu¬ 
tation  of  Priests  to  the  Lord- 

Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  s  County . 

ic  The  object  of  this  association 
is  to  traverse  the  country  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  constituted  authorities 
for  the  protection  of  all  peaceable 
subjects.  The  patrol  should  be,  in 
our  opinion,  accompanied  at  least 
by  a  few  of  the  military  or  police. 
As  a  considerable  number  of  the 
deluded  have,  since  the  advice  of 
their  bishop,  renounced  their  evil 
practices,  the  difficulty  in  overaw¬ 
ing  the  remainder  is  considerably 
diminished.  This  object  could  be 
easily  attained  by  calling  at  the 
houses  of  suspected  persons  to  try 
if  they  were  at  home ;  and  if  they 
were  reclaimed,  they  would  readily 
answer ;  if  not,  they  might  be 
watched  ;  and  as  they  are  generally 
servants  or  labourers,  they  could  be 
dismissed  with  safety  under  the 
protection  of  such  an  association. 
The  efficient  co-operation  of  all 
landlords,  agents,  and  other  influ¬ 
ential  persons,  is  earnestly  solicited, 
both  in  the  formation  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  and  in  the  effectual  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  regulations.  We  are 
concerned  that  these  and  no  other 
constitutional  means  can  render 
this  country  safe  to  inhabit,  here¬ 
tofore  so  distinguished  for  its  moral 
and  peaceable  conduct.” 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Bray . 

Do  you  think  that  a  law  to  en¬ 
able  persons  to  be  taken  up  at 
night,  who  could  not  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  would  be 
useful,  not  alluding  to  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act  ?  —  A  thought  has 
crossed  me;  if  persons  w ho  have 
been  convicted  as  rioters  or  dis¬ 
turbers  in  any  way — if  besides  the 
punishment  of  whipping  or  confine¬ 


ment,  whatever  it  tvas,  if  the  law 
would  allow  a  stigma  to  rest  upon 
these  people,  that  they  should  be 
stigmatized  as  rioters  for  a  year,  or 
till  the  country  returned  to  peace 
and  order,  and  during  that  time 
magistrates  should  have  the  power 
to  take  them  up  at  any  time  of  the 
night;  but  to  give  them  a  right 
to  take  any  body  up,  I  think,  would 
not  be  right. 

The  question  referred  to  those 
who  could  not  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  and  who  pay  domi¬ 
ciliary  visits,  or  persons  going 
about,  twelve  at  a  time  ? — I  should 
wish  all  such  persons  to  be  taken 
up,  particularly  if  found  with  arms 
in  their  hands. 

If  the  country  was  decidedly  in 
a  disturbed  state,  would  you  say 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
nightly  patrols  to  take  up  persons 
out,  and  not  able  to  account  for 
themselves  ? — Certainly. 

You  think  it  would  be  useful  ?— 
Yes. 

Are  you  aware  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
farmers  of  the  country  that  such  a 
power  should  be  given  ? — I  have 
heard  Catholics,  and  I  believe  some 
Protestants  too,  trying  to  devise 
some  plan  of  this  kind  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  outrages,  and  they 
always  regretted  they  could  not 
get  the  magistrates  to  co-operate 
with  them. 

Evidence  of  Henry  Smith ,  Esq . 

When  you  say  you  know  it,  is  it 
from  conversation  with  persons  of 
credit  ? — I  hold  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  farmers  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  and  I  con¬ 
sult  them  frequently  on  the  state 
of  the  country.  I  showed  my  plan 
to  some  of  them,  and  they  seemed 
to  think  it  would  have  been  an  ex« 
cellent  thing  some  months  ago,  but 
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they  imagine  that  the  thing  may 
have  gone  rather  too  far  for  it  now. 

Are  they  the  Catholic  farmers 
you  allude  to  now  ?— Some  Catho¬ 
lics.  I  showed  it  to  the  priest  of 
the  parish,  and  he  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  it. 

Be  good  enough  to  let  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  your  plan? — I  will;  I 
have  had  it  printed. 

You  have  said,  in  your  plan,  that 
you  think  it  advisable  there  should 
be  visits  at  night ;  do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  pass  a  law  to  enable 
the  magistrates  or  those  parties  to 
pay  those  visits? — You  must  call 
the  farmers  and  heads  of  families 
together,  and  propose  it  to  them  ; 
I  think  it  very  probable  they  would 
not  object  to  doing  it ;  hut,  by  the 
existing  law,  I  believe  you  have  no 
right  to  enter  into  a  man’s  domicile 
without  a  warrant. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be 
much  objection  to  these  sorts  of 
visits  when  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance? — S  think  not; 
but  if  there  was  any  penalty  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  I  should  lie  sorry  to 
have  to  inflict  that  penalty.  I  think 
a  magistrate  should  be  more  as  a 
mediator  between  the  severity  of 
the  law  and  the  delusion  of  those 
people  who  go  out  at  night  ;  there¬ 
fore,  I  should  feel  reluctance  to 
act  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Supposing  the  penalty  was  a 
very  moderate  one,  or  the  punish¬ 
ment  extending  to  arrest  and  de¬ 
tention  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  ? — I  should  not  see  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  that ;  but  my  idea  is, 
that  the  individuals  of  a  family 
being  absent  should  be  called  upon 
to  account  for  their  absence  at  un¬ 
seasonable  hours  by  some  consti- 

* 

tilted  authority. 

It  is  rather  a  plan  to  expose 
their  absence  than  to  show  they 
are  parties  to  the  outrages  then 


committing  in  the  district? — I  am 
supposing  that  the  country  was  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  in  the  last 
six  winter  months,  otherwise  I 
would  on  no  account  intrench  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you 
think  it  necessary  to  have  these 
visits  at  night,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  those  nocturnal  assem¬ 
blages  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  the  ra¬ 
dical  evil  consists  in  the  assemblage 
of  these  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  nocturnal  visits,  and 
that  they  commit  acts  of  barbarity 
together  that  they  would  shudder 
at  individually. 

Do  you  think  that  they  would 
he  checked  by  those  night,  visits 
you  have  described  ? — They  would, 
I  think,  to  a  certain  degree. 

And  that  the  farmers  would  ge¬ 
nerally  approve  of  that  partial  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  under  those  circumstances? 
— It  would  he  very  necessary  for 
the  gentry  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
quire  the  concurrence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  it,  both  Protestant  and  Ca¬ 
tholic;  and  if  you  were  to  make 
friends  of  them,  and  treat  them 
with  the  confidence  to  which  I 
think,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
they  are  generally  entitled,  a  great 
deal  might  be  done;  but  both 
clergy  should  be  applied  to  ;  I  am 
unwilling  to  make  any  distine- 
tion. 

12.  The  foregoing  extracts  from 
the  evidence,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
desire  which  prevails  amongst  the 
well-disposed  of  all  persuasions, 
that  the  Legislature  should  place 
some  control  over  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings  in  actual  cases  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Whiteboy  conspiracies  and 
crimes. 

13.  The  committee  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  control  ought  to 
he  provided ;  but  they  wish  that 
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whatever  authority  shall  be  given 
to  prevent  nocturnal  meetings 
should  be  placed  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  shall  effectually  prevent 
the  abuse  of  it,  and  shall  carry  it 
as  little  as  possible  beyond  the 
strict  principles  of  the  constitution. 
For  this  purpose,  they  propose  that 
this  authority  should  never  be 
acted  upon,  except  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  really  urgent  necessity, 
and  never  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer  of  high  responsibility ; 
and  they  also  propose,  that  the  pu¬ 
nishment  to  be  inflicted  on  persons 
who  shall  be  found  absent  from 
their  houses  in  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts,  shall  be,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  of  the  slightest  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  making  this  suggestion 
to  the  House,  the  committee  would 
feel  great  reluctance  in  doing  so,  if 
they  did  not  entertain  a  conviction 
that  such  remedial  measures  as  may 
tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  They  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
an  increase  in  the  rigour  of  the  law 
cannot  alone  restore  peace  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

14.  The  new  law,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  committee,  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  whenever  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  shall  have  appointed  a  ge¬ 
neral  Sessions  to  be  held  for  trying 
the  minor  Whiteboy  offences,  the 
Court  shall  be  empowered,  on  a 
representation  from  the  grand 
jury  of  the  Sessions,  to  issue  its 
warrant  to  give  authority  “  for 
calling  at  the  houses  of  suspected 
persons,  to  try  if  they  were  at 
home  :  ”  the  warrant  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate  ;  and  the  persons  who 
may  be  absent  from  their  houses 
to  be  summoned  by  their  Court 
Sessions  j  and  if  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
Court  of  the  cause  of  their  being 


absent,  a  record  to  be  made  of  the 
conviction  of  their  absence :  those 
'persons  who  shall  be  found  absent  a 
second  time,  to  give  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  twelve  months ; 
and  in  default  of  doing  so  to  be 
committed  to  the  county  gaol  for 
one  month. 

15.  Although  the  committee 
have  not  sufficient  time  to  give  an 
opinion  on  each  of  the  several 
causes  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  evidence  to  have  occasioned  the 
recent  disturbances,  there  are  one 
or  two  of  them  to  which  they  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  removal  of  tenants  from  farms 
at  the  expiration  of  old  leases  is 
unquestionably  a  considerable  cause 
of  these  disturbances ;  and  the 
committee  have  considered  this 
subject,  with  the  view,  if  possible, 
of  getting  rid  of  this  source  of 
evil.  But  the  subject  involves  so 
many  important  considerations, 
such  as  the  rights  and  duties  of 
landlords,  the  obligations  of  tenants 
to  fulfil  the  covenants  of  their 
leases,  and  the  claims  of  tenants 
on(  humane  and  indulgent  treat¬ 
ment  bv  their  landlords,  that  the 
committee  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  plan  by  which  the 
tenants  removed  may  be  altoge¬ 
ther  protected  from  being  exposed 
to  severe  hardship.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will 
go  far  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  is  now  too  commonly  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  poorest  class  of 
land  occupiers  in  Ireland. 

16*.  What  they  have  to  propose 
is,  that  whenever  the  landlord 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  diminish 
the  number  of  occupants  on  his 
estate,  and  be  willing  to  give  to  a 
tenant  who  has  not  the  means  of 
providing  for  himself,  when  re¬ 
moved,  a  snip  of  money,  as  w§ 
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trust  a  landlord  will  always  be 
found  willing  to  do,  that  then  a 
further  sum,  bearing  a  fixed  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  given  by  the  land¬ 
lord,  shall  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  tenant  out  of  some  public 
fund  to  assist  him  to  emigrate,  or 
in  whatever  other  way  it  may  seem, 
on  further  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  to  be  more  advisable 
to  apply  the  joint-sums  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  tenant  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public. 

-  17.  The  committee  are  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  principle  of  giving 
aid  from  a  public  fund  to  a  re¬ 
moved  tenant  is  justifiable,  incon¬ 
sequence  of  the  Legislature  having 
directly  or  indirectly  interfered, 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  poorest 
land  occupiers  by  the  passing  of 
several  Acts  of  Parliament.  These 
acts  consist  of  those  for  allowing 
ejectments  to  be  brought  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  preventing 
joint-tenancy,  and  for  enforcing 
covenants  in  leases  against  alien¬ 
ation,  by  each  and  all  of  which  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  has 
been  interfered  with  and  changed. 
By  the  act  for  bringing  eject¬ 
ments,  the  facilities  of  removing 
tenants  are  increased,  while,  by 
other  acts,  the  difficulty  of  the 
tenants  is  increased,  when  removed 
from  their  old  holdings,  of  acquir¬ 
ing  new  ones. 

18.  The  committee  feel  no  doubt, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  sum  of 
public  money  expended  in  the 
way  they  propose,  the  result  will 
be  a  very  ample  remuneration  to 
the  public,  arising  not  only  from 
the  immediate  and  direct  diminu¬ 
tion  of  suffering  and  distress,  but 
by  checking  the  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  saving  large  sums  in  the 
future  administration  of  them. 

19.  There  is  another  circum¬ 


stance  which  contributes  very  much 
to  the  demoralization  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  to  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  anxious  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House- — namely,  the 
extent  to  which  vagrancy  and 
mendicity  prevail  in  Ireland.  But 
they  can  only  shortly  allude  to  it, 
and  suggest,  though  they  have 
not  time  to  do  more  than  give  a 
hasty  consideration  to  the  subject, 
the  mere  outline  of  a  plan,  which 
appears  to  be  calculated  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  evil. 

20.  The  committee  are  aware 
how  nearly  allied  a  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  with  a  poor-law  system  ; 
but  it  appears  to  them,  that  a  par¬ 
tial  remedy  may  be  applied,  even 
if  the  apprehensions  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  poor-laws  should  deter 
the  Legislature  from  introducing 
them  into  Ireland.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  large  sums  annually 
levied  on  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  a  class  of  sturdy  beggars ; 
and  have  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
public  were  relieved  from  such  ex¬ 
actions,  the  cause  of  real  charity 
would  be  promoted,  and  a  great 
source  of  disturbance  and  demo¬ 
ralization  removed,  without  add¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  which  now 
prevails. 

21.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
the  committee  have  in  view  the 
laws  in  the  Irish  statute-book  for 
establishing  houses  of  industry, 
which  suggest  some  useful  and 
practical  regulations  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  vagrants  and  mendi¬ 
cants  ;  and  it  appears  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  by  no  means  impossi¬ 
ble,  that  if  those  laws  were  im¬ 
proved  in  the  way  they  admit  of, 
they  would  provide  a  remedy 
in  a  great  measure  for  many  of 
the  evils  of  vagrancy  and  men¬ 
dicity. 
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22.  So  many  witnesses  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  great  evils  arising 
from  the  immoderate  use  of  spiri¬ 
tuous  liquors,  and  the  difficulties 
which  exist  of  controlling  persons 
who  assemble  in  public-houses  at 
periods  of  disturbance,  that  the 
committee  strongly  recommend 
this  subject  to  the  early  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Legislature.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that,  however  de¬ 
sirable  it  may  be  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  spirits  as  a  source  of  reve¬ 
nue,  due  care  should  be  taken,  in 
the  issue  of  licences,  and  the  police 
of  public-houses,  that  they  may  not 
be  made  the  cause  of  crime,  which 
it  is  so  much  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  to  prevent.  The  com¬ 
mittee  more  particularly  allude  to 
the  class  of  persons  usually  select¬ 


ed  for  licenses,  and  the  practice  of 
increasing  the  number  in  retired 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  not  required  for  public  conve¬ 
nience  ;  and  also  to  the  defects  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  which 
deprives  the  magistracy  of  the  con¬ 
trol  which  should  be  exercised 
over  public-houses.  In  future, 
where  a  county  shall  be  declared 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  to  be  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  the  public- 
houses  of  all  kinds  should  be  placed 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
magistrates. 

23.  The  committee  are  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  this  licensing  system  is 
so  defective,  that,  even  without 
reference  to  the  general  disturb¬ 
ances,  it  ought  to  be  completely 
reformed. 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 


of  Municipal  Corporations  in 

The  select  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  in  England, 
and  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  to 
report  whether  any  and  what 
defects  exist  in  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  what  measures  it  may 
be  in  their  opinion  most  expe¬ 
dient  to  adopt  for  remedy  there¬ 
of,  and  to  whom  several  peti¬ 
tions  respecting  municipal  cor¬ 
porations  presented  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  Parliament  were 
referred,  and  who  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  report  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  some  length  into  such 
inquiry,  and  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  report:— 

The  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  they  should  best  discharge  the 
diity  imposed  upon  them  by  in* 

Voht  LXXV* 


England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

quiring  how  far  the  municipal  cor¬ 
porations  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  as  at  present  constituted, 
were  useful  and  efficient  instru¬ 
ments  of  local  government,  rather 
than  by  seeking  to  detect  past 
abuses,  with  a  view  to  their  expo¬ 
sure  or  punishment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  required  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  defects  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  constitution  of  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  what  measures  were 
expedient  to  be  adopted  for  the  re¬ 
medy  thereof,  and  with  that  view 
they  required,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  attendance  of  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  and  the  Town-clerk,  as  being 
the  officers  best  capable  of  giving 
information  respecting  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  different  corporations 
with  which  they  were  respectively 
connected.  The  committee  state 
with  pleasure^  that  they  have  found 
Z 
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a  general  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  municipal  officers  whom  they 
have  examined  to  afford  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  have  required,  and 
they  have,  in  no  instance,  been  ob¬ 
structed  by  captious  or  formal  ob¬ 
jections.  It  was,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  be  aware  that  from  the 
absence  of  local  information  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  committee  must  be 
defective,  and  that  many  facts  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  known,  must  escape 
unnoticed.  In  some  instances,  per¬ 
sons  unconnected  with  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  were  examined;  but  this 
course  led  to  a  conflict  of  testimony 
which  could  only  have  been  met  by 
summoning  witnesses  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  with  inconvenience  to  the 
parties,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
public,  and  would  have  involved 
the  committee  in  a  most  protracted 
inquiry,  and  with  no  certainty  that 
in  the  event  the  result  would  have 
proved  satisfactory.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  information 
which  the  committee  have  received 
has  been  mainly  derived  from  cor- 
porate  officers;  but  even  on  their 
testimony  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  defects  which  have  been 
disclosed  are  such  as  to  require 
that  a  further  and  a  searching  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  instituted,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient 
remedy.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  the  committee  are  not 
enabled  to  offer  any  final  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  ;  and  being 
further  of  opinion  that,  from  the 
defective  nature  of  their  inquiry, 
even  those  cases  which  they  have 
examined  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
further  scrutiny,  they  have  thought 
it  desirable,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  to  abstain  from  pointing  out 
particular  defects,  or  animadvert¬ 
ing  on  individual  testimony,  while 


there  is  a  possibility  that  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  may  be  given  to  the 
case  by  future  investigation.  They 
purpose,  however,  to  state  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  some  of  the  leading  points 
which  they  think  justify  their  re¬ 
commendation  that  a  further  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  instituted,  and  to 
suggest  some  remedies  which  they 
deem  to  be  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  jurisdiction  of  corporations 
is  defective  in  some  cases  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  town  having  been 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  borough  ;  and  in  other 
cases  it  is  objectionable  from  ex¬ 
tending  to  places  that  are  distant, 
and  more  properly  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  county  magis¬ 
trates. 

The  principle  which  prevails  of 
a  small  portion  of  corporators 
choosing  those  who  are  to  be 
associated  with  them  in  power,  and 
generally  for  life,  is  felt  to  be  a 
great  grievance.  The  tendency  of 
this  principle  is,  to  maintain  an  ex¬ 
clusive  system,  to  uphold  local, 
political,  and  religious  party  feel¬ 
ings,  and  is  destructive  of  that 
confidence  which  ought  always  to 
be  reposed  in  those  who  are  in¬ 
trusted  with  control,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  over  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
system  of  close  election  has  been, 
that  publicity  lias  been  rarely  given 
to  the  amount  and  application  of 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  corporations.  It  is  probable 
that  if  in  this  respect  the  corpor¬ 
ators  had  acted  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  public  opinion,  their 
debts  would  have  been  less  in 
amount,  and  more  benefit  would 
have  been  conferred  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  p puagemeni  am  1  expeudi? 
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ture  of  corporate  funds  should  he 
subjected  to  a  systematic  and  effi¬ 
cient  control. 

The  powers  vested  in  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  both  criminal  and  civil,  are 
various  and  extensive,  and  are 
among  the  most  important  objects 
of  inquiry.  In  some  cases  the 
choice  of  recorders  has  been,  both 
in  practice  and  in  principle,  highly 
creditable  to  the  corporations :  in 
other  cases  recorders  have  been 
chosen  of  unexceptionable  cha¬ 
racter,  but  selected  rather  on 
account  of  their  rank  and  station 
than  from  a  regard  to  their  fitness 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  way  in  which  the  juries  are 
summoned  seems  to  be  left  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parties  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon 
them.  There  are  no  regular  lists 
of  those  liable  to  serve  on  juries, 
and  there  is  no  control  over  the 
discretion  of  the  officer,  who  selects, 
from  among  those  qualified  by  law, 
such  as  he  pleases.  The  civil 
courts  appear  either  to  have  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse,  or  to  have 
been  but  little  resorted  to.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee,  the  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Yarmouth  is  one  which 
lias  not  been  administered  advant¬ 
ageously  or  usefully,  and  that,  and 
others,  if  such  there  be,  are  very 
fit  subjects  for  future  inquiry  and 
improvement. 

The  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  tolls  and  dues  which  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  freemen,  give  them,  in 
some  cases,  very  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  conduct  of  the 

ordinary  affairs  of  life  over  those 
* 

who  are  not  freemen.  It  is  stated 
that  two  persons  engaged  in  trade 
in  Hull,  and  in  all  other  respects 
losing  equal,  except  that  the  quo 


is,  and  the  other  is  not,  a  freeman, 
the  exemption  from  port  and  other 
dues  will  give  an  advantage  to  the 
freeman  to  the  amount  of  100/.  per 
annum.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  such  exemptions  rest  on 
any  public  principle  sufficiently 
strong  to  compensate  for  and  justify 
an  interference  with  that  equality 
of  rights  which  ought  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  members  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  In  most  considerable 
places  private  acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  watching,  paving,  and  lighting 
the  towns.  Thus  some  important 
functions  of  police  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  bodies  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  as  the  committee  did 
not  consider,  that,  under  the  refer¬ 
ence  made  to  them,  they  bad  power 
to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  and 
administration  of  those  acts,  as 
regards  the  police  of  the  respective 
towns,  they  have  abstained  from 
the  inquiry.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  probable,  that  if 
the  corporations  had  been  more 
popularly  constituted,  and  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  larger  share  of  public  con¬ 
fidence,  they  might  have  been 
invested  with  a  greater,  if  not  an 
exclusive,  control  over  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  rates  levied  by  the  authority 
of  the  corporations  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  and  which  in  some  cases 
have  been  to  a  considerable  amount, 
constitute  another  fit  head  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Complaints  have  been  made 
on  this  subject,  and  even  if  no 
complaints  bad  been  made,  it 
seems  to  be  expedient  that  some 
better  and  more  efficient  checks 
than  exist  at  present  should  be 
established  for  the  benefit  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the 
rates. 

Only  two  c?orporat!OD@  in  Ire* 

ns  ^  u 
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land  have  been  inquired  into,  those 
of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  said,  that 
Dublin  has  been  hitherto  an  exclu¬ 
sively  Protestant  corporation,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  commanded  the  respect,  or 
obtained  the  confidence  of  those 
who  are  systematically  excluded 
on  account  of  their  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  This  state  of  things  is  the 
more  to  be  deprecated  when  it  is 
recollected  that  this  corporation  is 
invested  with  large  and  extensive 
influence  and  power,  and  that, 
Dublin  being  the  seat  of  the  courts 
of  law,  juries  in  all  cases  are  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  officers  of  a  body  so 
exclusively  composed.  Belfast  is  a 
corporation  entirely  close,  and  now 
that  the  sovereign  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  ceased  to  choose  the 
representative  to  Parliament  for 
the  town,  they  do  not  appear  to 
exist  for  any  public  or  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  In  England  the  committee 
did  not  enter  into  any  particular 
inquiry  respecting  the  charitable 
funds  belonging  to  the  corporations, 
because  they  came  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiries  now  making  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  In  Ireland  there  are  no 
such  commissioners,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  with  respect  to  the 
charitable  funds  which  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  corporation 
of  Belfast  proves  how  imperiously 
inquiry  is  demanded. 

In  the  selection  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  inquired  into,  an  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  examples  of 
towns  varying  in  their  size,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  constitution  of 
their  corporations.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  principle  of  self-election 
prevails ;  Berwick  is  the  most 
popular  in  its  constitution,  but  not 
the  most  faultless  in  its  practice. 
Bradnich  is  an  agricultural 


parish  in  Devonshire,  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  charter.  No 
reason  appeared  why  it  should 
have  been  separated  from  the  other 
parishes  that  surround  it ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  committee  cannot 
hesitate  to  express  their  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  the  parish 
would  be  improved  by  being  placed 
under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  county.  The 
inference  which  the  committee 
draw  from  the  cases  into  which 
they  have  inquired  is,  that  little 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  suggest¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  the  defects  which 
appear  to  exist  in  the  towns  where 
there  is  a  large  population.  The 
remedies,  however,  which  might  be 
applicable  to  large  towns  might  not 
be  capable  of  being  applied  with 
equal  success  to  those  that  are 
small.  This  consideration  appears 
to  furnish  an  additional  reason  for 
further  inquiry,  in  order  that  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  arrange 
the  different  corporations  into 
classes,  and  to  devise  some  measure 
to  cure  the  defects,  or  to  remove 
the  evil,  of  small  corporations. 

The  committee  are  further  led 
to  infer,  that  corporations,  as  now 
constituted,  are  not  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  society ;  the  cor¬ 
porate  officers  are  not  identified 
with  the  community,  who  have 
rarely  any  influence  in  choosing 
them,  and  have  no  control  over 
their  proceedings;  corporate  offices, 
even  the  highest  in  rank,  are  not 
always  objects  of  desire,  and  are 
likely  to  be  less  so  now  that  the 
political  influence  of  corporations 
has  been  so  much  diminished.  To 
make  corporations  instruments  of 
useful  and  efficient  local  govern 
ment,  it  seems  to  be  essential  that 
the  corporate  officers  should  be 
more  popularly  chosen  ;  that  the 
offices  should  be  accessible  to  all 
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that  have  entitled  themselves  by 
their  conduct  to  the  good  opinion 
and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  that  their  proceedings 
should  be  open  and  subject  to  the 
control  of  public  opinion ;  and  that 
it  should  be  felt  by  the  community 
that  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
the  equal  administration  of  justice 
in  all  things,  depend  on  the  energy 
and  principle  of  the  corporate 
officers.  If  these  objects  could  be 
obtained,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  the  wholesome 
influence  and  authority  of  corpora¬ 
tions  would  be  increased,  that 
their  powers  of  usefulness  would 
be  extended,  that  public  confidence 
would  be  established,  and  that  the 
desire  of  honourable  distinction  and 
the  sense  of  duty  would  call  into 
the  service  of  the  community  those 
who  are  the  most  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  the  corporate 
offices  with  ability  and  integrity. 
Such  are  some  of  the  results  which 
the  committee  anticipate  from  a 
zealous  and  honest  prosecution  of 
this  most  important  inquiry,  and 
they  have  accordingly  considered 
with  care  the  best  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  end.  For  the  reasons 
which  have  been  already  stated, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  bring 
the  inquiry  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion.  Two  plans  were  suggested 
— the  one  to  circulate  queries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  different  corpora¬ 


tions,  the  other  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  commission.  The 
first  plan  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  queries  could  not  be 
framed  so  as  to  meet  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  different  cor¬ 
porations  ;  that  they  might  have 
been  easily  evaded ;  and  that  the 
information  must  have  been  partial. 

The  proposal  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  has 
met  with  the  almost  general  con¬ 
currence  of  the  committee. 

If  the  country  is  divided  into 
districts  the  labour  will  be 
abridged  j  the  commissioners, 
being  on  the  spot,  will  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  those  who  have  important 
facts  to  communicate  ;  they  will  be 
enabled  to  command  the  evidence 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  weight 
of  conflicting  statements ;  and  they 
may  in  a  short  space  of  time  collect 
the  necessary  information  more 
easily  and  more  accurately  than  it 
could  be  obtained  by  any  other 
proceeding.  The  committee,  there¬ 
fore,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  earnestly 
recommend  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry  with 
promptitude  and  vigour,  so  that 
the  materials  to  be  collected  may 
be  arranged  and  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament 
early  in  next  session. 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  agriculture,  and  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  whom 
several  petitions  presented  on 


the  subject  of  agriculture  to  the 
House  were  referred,  have,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  order  of  the  House, 
examined  the  matters  to  them 
referred,  and  agreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Report : 
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In  presenting  to  tile  House  the 
mass  of  evidence  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  your  committee  are  restrained 

% 

by  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
and  by  the  discursive  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  from  attempting  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  testimony  which  it 
has  been  their  duty  to  examine. 

The  witnesses  who  have  appear¬ 
ed  before  your  committee  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil ;  most  of  them 
are  either  rent-payers  or  surveyors 
of  land,  some  of  them  are  land- 
owners,  few  of  them  not  practically 
experienced  in  the  detail  of  the 
matters  to  which  they  have  de¬ 
posed  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark  a  rare  concurrence  both  of 
statement  and  of  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  witnesses  brought  together 
from  the  most  distant  quarters. 
It  is  due  to  them  to  state,  that 
they  have  generally  given  to  your 
committee  the  fullest  information 
in  the  most  open  manner,  and  the 
frankness  of  the  exposition  of  their 
views  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  ability  with  which  they  have 
made  and  supported  their  state¬ 
ments. 

II  aving  thus  disclaimed  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  even  a  summary 
of  the  evidence,  your  committee 
assure  the  House  that  they  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  caution 
which  appears  to  them  necessary 
in  drawing  any  general  conclusions, 
or  in  offering  any  positive  opinions, 
where  national  interests  of  such 
vital  importance  are  concerned, 
where  doubts  so  reasonable  exist, 
and  where  errors  so  fatal  may  be 
committed:  they  remember  “that 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  first  of  all  its  concerns,  the 
foundation  of  all  its  prosperity  in 
every  other  matter  by  which  that 


prosperity  is  produced  ;  ”  and  they 
cannot  forget  what  Mr.  Burke  has 
so  truly  stated,  “  that  it  is  a  peril¬ 
ous  thing  to  try  experiments  on 
the  farmer — on  the  farmer,  wdiose 
capital  is  far  more  feeble  than  com¬ 
monly  is  imagined,  whose  trade  is 
a  very  poor  one,  for  it  is  subject  to 
great  risks  and  losses ;  the  capital, 
such  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once  in 
the  year — in  some  branches  it  re- 
quires  even  three  years  before  the 
money  is  repaid  ;  ”  and  although 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  do  much  evil,  yet  it  can  do  little 
positive  good,  by  frequent  interfer¬ 
ence  with  agricultural  industry. 

If  these  be  general  principles, 
which  are  true  in  ordinary  times, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment  require  also  pecu¬ 
liar  caution. 

On  looking  back  at  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  1821 ,  to  whom 
the  petitions  complaining  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  re¬ 
ferred,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
report  commences  by  stating  that 
the  complaints  of  the  petitioners 
are  founded  in  fact,  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  that,  at  the  present 
price  of  corn,  the  returns  to  the 
occupier  of  an  arable  farm,  after 
allowing  for  the  interest  of  his  in¬ 
vestment,  are  by  no  means  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings, 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  can 
he  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals, 
and  not  from  the  profits,  of  the 
tenantry.” 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  year  1821  was  546*.  5 cl.  per 
quarter.  The  average  price  of  the 
present  year  is  536*.  1  d.;  and,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  general  taxation  have 
been  reduced  since  1821,  yet  the 
local  burthens,  such  as  poor-rate 
and  county  rate;  have,  in  most 
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parts  of  England,  been  grievously 
augmented.  The  committee  of 
1821  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
“  that  the  returns  of  farming  capi¬ 
tal  were  at  that  time  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
and  no  evidence  adduced  before 
your  committee  of  diminished  out¬ 
goings,  contrasted  with  the  change 
of  prices  in  the  interval,  would 
warrant,  at  this  moment,  a  differ¬ 
ent  conclusion. 

The  committee  of  1821  express¬ 
ed  a  hope  “  that  the  great  body  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either 
from  the  savings  of  more  prosper¬ 
ous  times  or  from  the  credit  which 
punctuality  commands  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  possess  resources  which  will 
enable  them  to  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  they  now  la¬ 
bour/’  Your  committee,  with  deep 
regret,  are  bound  rather  to  express 
a  fear  that  the  difficulties  alone 
remain  unchanged,  but  that  the 
savings  are  either  gone  or  greatly 
diminished,  the  credit  failing,  and 
the  resources  being  generally  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  this  opinion  is  form¬ 
ed,  not  on  the  evidence  of  rent- 
payers,  but  of  many  most  respect¬ 
able  witnesses,  as  well  owners  of 
land  as  surveyors  and  land-agents. 

The  committee  of  1821  assumed 
“  what  they  believed  to  be  then 
true,  that  the  annual  produce  of 
corn,  the  growth  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  upon  an  average 
crop  about  equal  to  the  annual 
consumption/'  Your  committee, 
on  the  contrary,  is  satisfied  by  the 
strongest  concurrent  testimony 
from  different  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  soils,  especially  of  heavy 
clay  land,  have  of  late  expended 
less  capital  and  labour  in  their  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  neglect,  arising 
from  low  profit  and  prices  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  cost  of  production, 


combined  with  a  series  of  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  peculiarly  disadvantageous  to 
land  of  this  description,  has  caused 
a  diminution  in  the  gross  amount 
of  produce,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
together  with  a  system  of  over¬ 
cropping;  has  impaired  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  these  inferior 
soils ;  and,  in  some  cases  where  the 
poor-rate  is  heavy,  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
observation,  that  these  clay  lands 
are  in  many  instances  proved  to  be 
ancient  corn  land,  on  which  wheat 
has  been  grown  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  and  in  the  Weald  of  Sus¬ 
sex  a  remarkable  instance  was  ad¬ 
duced,  where  rent  and  poor-rate 
together  amounted  now  to  the 
same  charge  per  acre  as  before  the 
war  of  1792;  but  these  burthens 
had  changed  places :  the  8  s.  an 
acre,  which  was  rent  in  1792,  is 
now  poor-rate ;  the  4s.  per  acre, 
which  was  the  poor-rate  then,  is 
now  the  rent. 

But  the  diminished  growth  of 
wheat  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jacob  on 
this  subject  is  no  less  striking  than 
important,  especially  since  his  ge¬ 
neral  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
local  experience  of  occupying  far¬ 
mers  throughout  England. 

Mr.  Jacob’s  evidence. — Do  you 
conceive,  taking  the  dealers  from 
the  great  dealers  in  seaport  towns 
to  the  small  dealers  in  market 
towns,  there  is  a  lessening  in  the 
stocks  such  persons  hold? — Cer¬ 
tainly,  of  English  wheat. 

Could  you  state  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  the  stocks  were 
considered  high  ? — I  did  suppose 
at  one  time,  when  we  had  a  harvest 
in  18  !(>  which  was  so  very  de¬ 
ficient,  we  had  then  six  months’ 
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consumption  in  the  country  •  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  month’s 
consumption  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  harvest  since  1829. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  of 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  reduced 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  ? 
— I  suppose,  in  some  measure,  the 
reduction  of  capital ;  they  have 
been  paying  a  great  deal  of  rent 
out  of  their  capital. 

You  say,  that,  in  1810,  preceding 
the  bad  harvest  of  that  year,  you 
think  there  were  six  months’  con¬ 
sumption  in  store,  and  recently 
not  more  than  one  month ;  sup¬ 
posing  the  harvest  of  1810  was  to 
come  over  again,  from  whence  do 
you  contemplate  the  supply? — It 
could  not  be  supplied  from  all  the 
world.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  we 
were  to  diminish  the  growth  of 
English  wheat  by  one-tenth  part 
of  that  now  produced,  we  should 
not  be  in  a  safe  state  in  case  of  a 
deficient  harvest,  for  all  the  world 
could  not  make  up  the  deficiency. 
We  are  now  about  four  weeks  in 
the  year  deficient  in  our  growth 
on  the  average ;  last  year  the  har¬ 
vest  was  one  month  earlier  than 
the  year  previous,  so  that  we  were 
enabled  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  harvest  of  1832  ought 
to  supply  thirteen  months,  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  do  so ;  but  if  we 
have  a  deficient  harvest,  and  the 
next  harvest  gives  us  but  eleven 
months’  supply,  and,  owing  to  bad 
weather,  it  be  deficient  one-tenth 
more,  there  would  then  be  such  a 
deficiency  as  all  the  world  could 
not  easily  supply  at  any  price,  for 
wheat  is  not  the  food  of  man  in 
any  other  country  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  England. 

In  France,  even,  where  wheat  is 
much  more  used  than  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe,  Chaptal  states, 
that  there  are  only  about  17 ,000,000 


of  quarters  a- year  grown,  of  which 
near  3,000,000  are  wanted  for  seed, 
and  that  for  a  population  of 
30,000,000  persons,  whilst  we  re¬ 
quire  nearly  as  much  for  half  that 
number  of  persons. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
after  the  most  full  inquiry  and  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  your  committee  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion,  that 
the  stocks  of  home-grown  wheat 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  of 
the  dealer,  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
have  gradually  diminished ;  that 
the  produce  of  Great  Britain  is, 
on  the  average  of  years,  unequal 
to  the  consumption ;  that  the  in¬ 
creased  supply  from  Ireland  does 
not  cover  the  deficiency  ;  and  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
the  United  Kingdom  is,  in  years 
of  ordinary  production,  partially 
dependent  on  the  supply  of  wheat 
from  foreign  countries. 

Your  committee  has  already 
glanced  at  the  increase  of  certain 
out-goings  borne  by  the  farmer, 
which  it  is  clearly  established  in 
evidence  have  not  been  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
his  fixed  money  payments  ;  on  the 
contrary,  while  the  profitable  re¬ 
turns  from  land  have  generally 
decreased,  the  burthens  to  which 
it  is  subject  have  been  augmented. 
The  poor-rate  is  heavier,  the  coun¬ 
ty-rate  is  heavier,  the  highway- 
rate  has  increased;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  out-goings  of  the  farmer 
are  generally  larger  than  he  can 
afford  to  pay  during  the  present 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  with¬ 
out  a  sacrifice  of  the  profit  on  his 
capital  which  he  is  entitled  to 
realize ;  those  out-goings,  however, 
which  the  law  does  not  impose, 
are  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  legislature,  are  private  bar* 
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gains,  open  from  time  to  time, 
and  regulated  by  competition;  and 
where  Parliament  cannot  interfere, 
any  recommendation  or  opinion 
pronounced  by  your  committee 
would  certainly  be  inefficacious  for 
good,  perhaps,  even,  productive  of 
evil.  Who  are  to  judge  what  pro¬ 
fit,  rent,  and  wages  ought  to  be  ? 
Certainly,  no  legislative  authority; 
for  these  are  matters  of  convention 
dictated  by  the  reciprocal  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  parties,  and  silently, 
indeed,  but  surely,  adjusted  by 
their  reciprocal  necessities. 

In  proportion  as  both  rent  and 
wages  are  excluded  from  the  cog¬ 
nizance  and  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  it  becomes  important 
that  Parliament  should  watch  with 
jealousy  those  burthens  which  are 
imposed  by  law  on  land,  and  which 
it  is  within  their  competency  to 
revise  and  modify. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  county- 
rate  is  particularly  worthy  of  a 
separate  consideration.  The  im¬ 
proved  arrangement  of  the  gaols, 
admitting  of  the  classification  and 
separation  of  criminals  ;  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  costs  of  prosecutions, 
both  at  the  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions,  not  only  of  felonies  but  of 
misdemeanours,  whereby  the  want 
of  a  public  prosecutor  in  England 
is  now  supplied  5  the  vast  expendi¬ 
ture  on  bridges  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  great  inland  lines 
of  communication,  an  object  of 
national  importance  ;  —  all  these 
are  growing  charges  imposed  by 
law,  levied  by  county-rate,  and 
borne  principally  by  land,  anoma¬ 
lous  from  the  circumstance  that 
purposes  of  general  utility  are  thus 
defrayed  by  local  taxation  subject 
to  abuse,  because  placed  under  the 
control  of  authorities  not  personally 
responsible,  and  requiring,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com™ 


mittee,  the  early  and  deliberate 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

Your  committee,  in  their  in¬ 
quiries,  have  not  overlooked  the 
subject  of  tithes,  a  burthen  which 
materially  affects  the  outlay  of 
capital  ill  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  they 
report,  with  satisfaction,  that,  on 
the  part  both  of  the  laity  and 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  tithe-owner 
and  of  the  tithe-payer,  the  desire 
of  a  fixed  commutation  is  very 
generally  expressed.  The  removal 
of  an  obstacle  to  the  outlay  of 
capital  on  land,  which  a  permanent 
commutation  of  tithe  on  moderate 
terms  would  effect,  is  a  national 
object  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
temper  of  the  present  moment 
would  seem  to  be  favourable.  The 
tithe-owner  would  be  relieved  from 
the  cost  of  collection  and  would 
gain  by  the  substitution  of  a  certain 
for  an  uncertain  income,  while  the 
tithe-payer  would  be  exempt  from 
collection  in  kind,  and  from  the 
discouragement  of  industry  inhe¬ 
rent  in  a  system  which  gives  a 
certain  share  of  the  produce  to 
a  party  who  partakes  neither  in 
the  risks  nor  in  the  losses  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws  in  England  affects  so  directly 
the  condition  of  every  class  in  so¬ 
ciety  connected  with  land,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  your  committee 
to  leave  the  subject  unnoticed, 
especially  since,  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiries,  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  has  been  elicited  on  this 
point. 

A  special  commission  having 
been  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  the  fin  ah  report  of 
this  commission  having  not  yet 
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been  presented,  your  committee  ab¬ 
stain  from  offering  any  suggestions 
in  detail  ;  but  they  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith 
Woolley,  who  details  the  success  of 
Mr.  Beecher’s  plan  of  manage¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
50  parishes  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  which  has  produced  a  large 
diminution  of  the  rate,  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  increase  of  comfort  and  in¬ 
dependence  among  the  labouring 
poor. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  plan  is 
calculated  rather  to  arrest  the  early 
progress  than  to  eradicate  the  in¬ 
veterate  evils  of  a  system  of  mal¬ 
administration. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Biamire  is 
most  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  able-bodied  men  still  main¬ 
tain  themselves  and  families  on 
wages  without  the  aid  of  the  poor- 
rate  ;  and  the  great  abuse  would 
seem  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  rate,  where  the 
system  of  roundsmen  has  been 
longest  established,  where  the 
father  of  the  family  receives  an 
increased  allowance  on  the  birth  of 
each  child,  where  the  supply  of 
labour  is  redundant,  and  where  a 
premium  is  thus  indirectly  offered 
to  improvident  marriages  and  to 
an  increase  of  population. 

The  labour-rate  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  these  districts  as  a  pallia¬ 
tive  to  evils  which  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  its  effect  has  produced 
temporary  relief;  but  the  measure 
must  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
adopted  with  caution,  since  it  is 
contrary  to  every  sound  principle, 
interfering  directly  with  the  natural 
demand  for  labour,  levying,  in  many 
cases,  the  wages  of  labour  from 


those  who  are  not  its  employers, 
and  absolutely  destroying  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  pauperism  and 
independence. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  in  parishes  where 
the  supply  of  labour  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  the  law  of  settle¬ 
ment,  as  it  now  exists,  may  not 
aggravate  the  evil.  Its  tendency 
is  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
labour,  to  chain  it  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  to 
check  its  natural  flow  to  the  place 
where  it  is  required.  The  labour 
of  the  poor  man  is  his  only  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  reasons  should  be 
cogent  indeed  which  justify  any 
legal  impediment  to  his  carrying 
it  to  the  best  market  he  can  dis¬ 
cover. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations/’  has  dwelt  with  pe¬ 
culiar  force  on  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  has  laid  down,  with  his 
accustomed  accuracy,  the  general 
principle,  that  4‘  the  property  which 
every  man  has  in  his  own  labour, 
as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of 
all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable.”  After  sta¬ 
ting  the  law,  he  points  out  the 
evil  as  it  still  exists  in  England  in 


these  emphatic  words  : — “  The 
scarcity  of  hands  in  one  parish 
cannot  always  be  relieved  by  their 
superabundance  in  another,  as  it  is 
constantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  all  other  countries  where 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  settlement 
and  he  sums  up  the  statement  with 
this  remarkable  expression,  which 
is  true  to  the  present  day — “There 
is  scarce  a  poor  man  in  England 
of  40  years  of  age,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  who  has  not,  in  some  part 
of  his  life,  felt  himself  most  cruelly 
oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived  law 
of  settlement.” 


Amidst  the  numerous  difficulties 
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to  which  agriculture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  exposed,  and  amidst  the 
distress  which  unhappily, j  exists,  it 
is  a  consolation  to  your  committee 
to  find  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  full 
employment  is  better  now  than  at 
any  former  period,  his  money  wages 
giving  him  a  greater  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  some  one  county 
at  the  present  moment,  contrasted 
with  his  condition  in  1821,  when 
the  last  general  inquiry  was  insti¬ 
tuted  into  this  subject. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hanning,  a 
gentleman  from  Somersetshire,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee,  and 
gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

Has  there  been  a  change  in  the 
food  of  the  labourers  within  the 
last  two  years  ? — Unquestionably: 
I  see  the  labourers,  being  con¬ 
stantly  moving  about  my  own 
farms ;  1  see  them  now  almost 
wholly  supplied  with  potatoes; 
breakfast  and  dinner  brought  to 
them  in  the  fields,  and  nothing 
but  potatoes. 

Were  they  in  the  habit,  in  bet¬ 
ter  times,  of  consuming  a  certain 
quantity  of  animal  food  ? — Some 
certain  portion  :  for  instance,  bacon 
and  cheese,  which  they  do  not  eat 
now. 

Has  there  been  a  decrease  in 
their  use  of  malt  liquors  ?  —  In  my 
neighbourhood  it  is  principally 
cider.  As  to  malt  liquor,  1  only 
state  the  information  of  a  tenant 
or  two  of  my  own,  who  have  ale¬ 
houses  and  inns,  w  ho  say  they  do 
not  sell  so  much  as  they  used  to 
sell,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  that. 

Will  not  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  you  have  men¬ 


tioned,  account,  in  a  great  degree, 
for  the  reduced  price  of  wheat? — - 
The  lower  orders,  from  necessity, 
eat  less  wheat. 

Of  course,  then,  a  less  consump¬ 
tion  of  wheat  will  produce  a  depre¬ 
ciation?— I  think  their  poverty 
drives  them  to  eat  a  worse  food. 

By  your  committee,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  Mr.  Western  Peters 
was  called,  a  gentleman  residing 
at  Petherton,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  occupying  (>00  acres  of 
land,  partly  his  own  property,  and 
agent  to  Mr.  Portman,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  large  estates  in  that  county. 
By  him  the  following  evidence  is 
given  on  this  point:- — 

Do  the  tenants  employ  less  la¬ 
bour  on  their  lands  than  they 
used? — No  ;  I  think  they  employ 
every  labourer  in  the  parish  ;  there 
is  not  one  unemployed. 

What  is  the  rate  of  their  wages 
now  ? — I  suppose  they  average 
about  86*.  a-week  ;  then  the  farmers 
find  them  potato-ground ;  and,  in 
most  of  our  parishes,  they  have 
allotments  of  about  40  perches  a 
man  independent  of  that. 

What  used  to  be  their  wages 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  ? — About 
the  same  ;  the  shepherd  and  carter 
have  generally  got  about  9 6*.  a- 
week. 

Their  money- wages  are  reduced 
about  Is.  per  week,  all  the  other 
allowances  remaining  the  same  ? 
— Yes,  and  most  of  the  farmers,  I 
cannot  say  for  all,  but  a  great  many, 
supply  their  labourers  with  wheat 
under  the  market  prices  besides. 

Those  allowances  have  not 
changed  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years? — No,  I  apprehend  not. 

The  reduction  in  the  money- 
wages  is  about  1  «v.  a-week? — it 
was  reduced  \s.  a-week ;  but  I 
think  it  is  about  the  same  again 
now. 
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What  is  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  now,  considering*  the 
price  he  pays  for  the  articles  he 
consumes,  compared  with  his  con¬ 
dition  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  got  1,9.  a-week  more 
wages  ? — It  is  a  great  deal  better. 

And  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  Somersetshire  is  better  off  than 
he  was  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Is  it  apparent  in  his  condition 
that  he  is  better  off? — Yes,  1 
think  it  is  ;  most  of  them  now 
keep  a  barrel  of  cider,  and  a  pig 
besides,  which  they  used  not  to 
do  ;  malt  liquor  is  not  much  used 
in  Somersetshire,  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  orchards. 

They  used  not  to  have  cider  in 
their  cottages  ? — No. 

Have  they  now  pretty  generally  ? 
—There  are  exceptions,  and  so 
there  are  to  wages,  because  one 
man  deserves  more  than  another ; 
but  speaking  generally  to  their 
wages,  I  should  say  from  7s.  to  9,9. 

You  say  generally  that  their 
condition  is  better  than  it  was? — • 
Yes. 

Have  most  of  them  cider  in 
their  houses? — Yes;  and  besides, 
the  greatest  part,  I  think,  of  those 
men  who  have  from  7s.  to  9,9.  a- 
week  have  three  pints  of  cider  a- 
day  generally  allowed,  and  in 
summer  more. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  at  the 
present  time  they  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  having  a  small  cask  of 
cider  in  their  houses  than  they 
used  to  be?  —  Yes,  now  they  have. 

The  labouring  poor,  you  think, 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  in 
dear  times? — Yes. 

You  state  the  farmers  have  re¬ 
duced  the  scale  of  their  living ; 
have  the  labourers  reduced  theirs  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Do  they  eat]more  meat  than  they 
did  ?—  1  think  they  do, 


To  what  extent  ? — I  cannot  say. 
Formerly,  if  they  got  a  pig,  they 
used  to  sell  it  to  pay  their  rent, 
now  they  feed  and  kill  it. 

How  often  will  a  farm  labourer 
in  full  employ  in  Somersetshire  eat 
meat  in  the  course  of  the  week  ? — 
Nearly  every  day,  I  should  suppose, 
the  best  labourers. 

What  kind  of  meat? — Gene¬ 
rally  bacon,  and  when  they  go  to 
market  they  buy  coarse  pieces  of 
beef  in  the  evening. 

Do  they  not  in  the  course  of 
the  week  get  some  beef  or  mutton? 
— I  think  they  generally  get  some 
beef. 

Used  they  formerly  to  have 
some  meat  in  the  course  of  the 
week  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  labourers 
have  had  much  more  meat  latterly 
than  they  used  to  do. 

You  think,  that  though  the 
farmers  have  suffered  by  alteration 
of  prices,  the  labourers  are  better 
off? — Yes. 

Is  your  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  things  during  high  prices 
in  the  wrar  sufficiently  accurate 
also  to  enable  you  to  speak  to  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  then  and 
now  ? — Yes ;  I  can  recollect  when 
the  labourer  ate  barley-cake  with¬ 
out  meat  or  cheese.  I  was  then 
quite  young,  living  with  my  father, 
but  1  recollect  seeing  the  men 
come. 

Had  they  their  barrels  of  cider 
then  as  they  have  now  in  their 
cottages  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

The  period  that  you  speak  of  is 
preceding  the  highest  prices  which 
followed  during  the  war  ? — The 
time  that  I  was  speaking  of  was 
when  I  was  a  boy,  living  at  home 
with  my  father,  and  men  used  to 
come  with  a  piece  of  barley-cake 
to  work,  without  meat  or  cheese 
with  it. 

You  have  stated  that  the  gene* 
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rality  of  the  labourers  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  have  meat  every  day  ;  are 
you  speaking  of  the  single  man,  or 
are  you  speaking  of  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  two  children? — The 
greatest  part  of  the  best  labourers 
have  meat  every  day. 

The  committee  may  collect 
from  your  evidence  that  the  la¬ 
bourers  are  better  off  now  than 
they  were  before,  from  whatever 
cause  arising  ? — Certainly. 

This  is  an  instance  taken  from 
a  particular  county,  but  it  is  no 
unfair  sample  of  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labourer  in  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  that  in  many  districts  of 
the  country  the  supply  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  is  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  that  this  dispropor¬ 
tion  mainly  arises  from  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  employ 
that  quantity  of  labour  on  the 
land  which  would  be  requisite  for 
its  perfect  cultivation  ;  yet  even 
where  labour  is  thus  redundant, 
the  alarming  increase  of  the  poor- 
rate  has  fixed  attention  on  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  By  gran  ts 
of  land  attached  to  cottages,  by  a 
more  judicious  distribution  of  la¬ 
bour  throughout  the  parish,  con 
verting  into  productive  that  which 
had  been  unproductive,  coupled 
with  due  attention  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  party  relieved,  and  a 
more  provident  distribution  of  the 
relief  itself,  the  growing  evils  of 
pauperism  have  been  partially 
arrested,  and  in  some  cases  by 
timely  interference  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  overcome. 

In  Scotland,  where  rent  and 
wages  of  labour  are  the  only  out¬ 
goings  borne  by  the  tenant,  the 
farmer  on  the  whole  appears  to 
have  suffered  less  than  in  England 


from  the  fall  of  prices,  and  corn 
rents,  which  have  lately  come  into 
more  general  use  in  that  country, 
protect  the  tenantry  under  lease 
from  the  effects  of  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket  ;  but  the  labourer  in  Scotland 
being  paid  principally  in  kind, 
and  receiving  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  wages  in  money,  has  not 
gained  so  much  as  the  labourer  in 
England  by  the  altered  value, 
although  his  nominal  earnings 
have  not  been  much  reduced  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
his  labour  as  yet  continues  unaba¬ 
ted,  and  the  law  of  settlement  in 
Scotland  does  not  impede  its  free 
circulation. 

In  Ireland,  as  far  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  of  the  English  market 
extends,  agriculture  is  improving, 
the  growth  of  wheat  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  gross  amount 
of  produce  is  considerably  aug¬ 
mented. 

The  demand  for  lime  and  for 
manure  is  great  throughout  the 
province  of  Leinster;  new  roads 
have  been  formed :  the  inland 
navigation  has  been  improved ; 
the  soil  is  fertile ;  and  a  progres¬ 
sive  increase  of  the  supply  of 
wheat  from  Ireland  may  be  an¬ 
ticipated. 

With  the  war,  however,  the 
great  contract  for  salt  provisions, 
which  were  drawn  from  Ireland, 
terminated  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  present  demand  from 
England  for  corn  compensates  for 
the  loss  which  Ireland  thus  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  farms, 
the  system  of  con -acre,  especially 
in  Connaught,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  enhance  the 
value  of  land  throughout  Ireland, 
and  to  lower  wages  by  the  same 
competition  which  reduces  both 
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the  tenant  and  the  labourer  to  the 
lowest  level  of  indigence. 

Emigration  has  taken  place  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  continues  increasing  from  year 
to  year  ;  in  some  instances  local 
contributions  have  been  raised  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  passage 
of  pauper  families,  and  the  parishes 
where  this  measure  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  with  due  precautions  have  ex¬ 
perienced  some  relief ;  but  in 
many  cases,  without  such  assist¬ 
ance,  the  poorest  and  least  able 
remain,  while  the  more  efficient 
and  richer  depart,  taking  with 
them  small  accumulations  of  capi¬ 
tal,  and  thus  rather  impoverishing 
than  benefiting  the  district  which 
they  leave. 

In  the  counties  of  England, 
where  yeomen  heretofore  abound¬ 
ed,  occupying  their  own  estates, 
which  estates  in  many  cases  had 
been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  a  great  change  of  property 
has  recently  taken  place.  The 
high  prices  of  the  last  war  led  to 
speculation  in  the  purchase,  im¬ 
provement,  and  inclosure  of  land  ; 
money  was  borrowed  on  the  pa¬ 
ternal  estate  for  speculations  of 
this  nature,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  not  considered  improvident. 
Prices  have  fallen,  the  debt  still 
remains,  or  the  estate  has  changed 
owners,  and  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  prices  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  charge  and  of  expenditure 

to  the  altered  value  of  money  has 

•> 

been  most  pernicious  to  this  body 
of  men. 

In  rural  districts,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competition,  the  small 
tradesmen  have  been  enabled  to 
keep  up  their  prices,  although 
perhaps  bad  debts  and  diminished 
custom  have  not  added  to  their 
profits;  but  the  means  of  the.  yeo¬ 
man  have  diminished  more  rapidly 


than  the  fixed  demands  on  his  in¬ 
come,  and  on  him  have  fallen  all 
the  evils  of  an  income  progressive¬ 
ly  decreasing,  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  of  charge. 

The  landlords  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  though  in 
different  degrees,  have  met  the 
fall  of  price  by  a  reduction  of  rent, 
except  where  during  the  war  the 
rents  on  their  estates  had  not  been 
raised,  or  where  by  a  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  capital  permanent, 
improvements  have  enriched  the 
nature  of  the  soil  itself. 

The  spread  of  the  drill  system 
of  husbandry,  a  better  rotation  of 
cropping,  a  more  judicious  use  of 
manures,  especially  of  bones,  ex¬ 
tensive  draining,  improvement  in 
the  breed,  both  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep,  have  all  contributed  to 
counterbalance  the  fall  of  price, 
and  to  sustain  that  surplus  profit 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil  on  which 
rent  depends. 

Where  the  fixed  incumbrances 
are  heavy,  and  the  family  settle¬ 
ments  founded  on  the  war  rentals 
are  still  in  operation,  large  reduc¬ 
tions  of  rent  must  necessarily  oc¬ 
casion  the  most  serious  embarrass¬ 
ments,  and  the  effect  produced 
has  already  been  an  extensive 
change  of  proprietors  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook,  and 
it  would  be  criminal  to  disguise, 
the  fact,  that  the  depreciation  and 
restoration  of  the  value  of  money, 
consequent  cn  the  bank  restriction 
of  1797,  have  unsettled  the  habits, 
disturbed  the  fixed  engagements, 
and  injured,  alternately,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  large  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  the  words  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  1821,  a  the  general 
effect  of  the  restoration  of  our  cur¬ 
rency  1ms  been,  in  some  degree!  to 
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derange  the  markets  of  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world and,  as 
bearing  on  British  agriculture 
especially,  that  report  contains  the 
following  passage,  in  the  truth  of 
which  your  committee  fully  con¬ 
cur  : — 

The  departure  from  the  ancient 
standard,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
prejudicial  to  all  creditors  of  money 
and  persons  dependent  on  fixed 
incomes,  was  a  benefit  to  the  active 
capitals  of  the  country ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  standard  has,  in  its 
turn,  been  proportionally  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  many  individuals 
belonging  to  the  productive  classes 
of  the  community,  and  especially 
to  those  who  had  engaged  in  specu¬ 
lative  adventures  of  farming  or  of 
trade. 

Fluctuations  of  price,  whether 
they  arise  from  alternations  in  the 
value  of  money,  or  from  changes 
of  the  corn-laws,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  evils  in  every  branch  of 
rural  economy,  which,  independ¬ 
ently  of  these  disturbing  causes, 
must  ever  remain  exposed  to  griev¬ 
ous  vicissitudes  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  seasons.  These  artificial 
fluctuations,  however,  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  natural  evil ;  they  render 
the  income  of  the  landlord  pre¬ 
carious,  the  fixed  rent  of  the  farmer 
a  hazardous  speculation,  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  an  uncertain 
remuneration. 

Steadiness  of  price,  which  is 
conducive  to  settled  habits,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  all  fixed  en¬ 
gagements,  is  the  primary  object 
never  again  to  be  overlooked  ;  and 
your  committee  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  has  been,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  present  system  of 
corn-laws,  a  steadiness  in  the  price 
of  corn  of  which  there  has  been 
rarely*  if  ever,  m  experience  In 


any  former  period  of  equal  dura*- 
tion ;  and,  as  during  the  same 
period  there  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  seasons,  and 
in  the  actual  amount  of  corn  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  but  just  to  ascribe  to 
the  present  system  a  great  degree 
of  that  steadiness  of  price  which 
has  unquestionably  prevailed. 

Rents  are  now  rapidly  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  level  of  these  prices  $ 
and  whatever  embarrassments  may 
have  been  produced  by  former 
changes,  and  however  grievous  the 
weight  of  existing  burthens,  fresh 
experiments  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  must  affect  the  price  or 
agricultural  produce,  which  might 
shake  public  confidence,  and  which 
must  lead  to  the  derangement  of 
all  settled  contracts,  ought,  after 
past  experience,  to  be  viewed  by 
the  legislature  with  peculiar  cau¬ 
tion. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  reluctance  to  pur¬ 
chase  land,  or  to  take  it  on  lease, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  losses  recently 
sustained  in  agriculture,  and  to 
the  uncertainty  supposed  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  present  corn- 
laws  3  and  uncertainty  on  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance,  where 

stability  and  confidence  are  es- 
* 

sential,  produces  effects  hardly  less 
disastrous  than  change  itself. 

The  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
five  years,  notwithstanding  several 
deficient  crops,  has  not,  on  the 
average,  exceeded  61.?.  8c/.  per 
quarter;  the  highest  price  within 
the  same  period  was  76.?.  7c/.,  the 
lowest  5!.?.  3d. 

Before  the  year  1790  there  are 
no  official  returns  of  the  prices  of 
corn  in  England.  The  prices  at 
Eton  College  have  generally  been 
quoted  as  affording  the  surest  data 
antecedent  to  that  period;  but 
they  afford  no  just  criterion  of 
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the  average  price  throughout  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  ancient  times,  when  roads 
were  few,  the  site  of  Eton  on  a 
navigable  river  gave  it  a  local  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  purchase  of  corn, 
and  the  wheat  is  always  stated  to 
be  of  “  middling  quality  ” — a  term 
too  indefinite  very  safely  to  be 
relied  on.  The  Eton  College  prices 
are  by  no  means  the  average  prices 
even  of  that  market ;  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  between  the  Eton  and  the 
Oxford  tables  prove  the  great  in¬ 
equality,  and  demonstrate  a  degree 
of  uncertainty  attaching  to  both, 
which  baffles  all  accuracy  of  in¬ 
duction  or  of  safe  calculation. 

It  was  not  until  1797  that  any 
approximation  was  made  to  accu¬ 
rate  official  returns  of  the  average 
price  of  corn  throughout  England, 
yet  quantities  did  not  even  then 
enter  into  the  account,  except  in  the 
maritime  districts,  and  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  new  system  of  taking 
the  averages,  which  was  introduced 
in  1821,  to  supply  that  more  accu¬ 
rate  information  on  which  reliance 
may  nowr  be  placed. 

In  corroboration  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
five  years,  compared  with  former 
periods  of  equal  duration,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient  to  present  the 
House  with  a  table,  dividing  the 
whole  time  between  1797  and  1833 
into  terms  of  five  years  each,  show¬ 
ing  also  the  average  price  of  each 
year,  of  each  term  of  five  years,  the 
highest  and  lowest  weekly  price  in 
the  several  terms  of  five  years, 
and  per  centage  of  each  variation. 

[See  Table  opposite^ 

Figures  thus  establish  the  asser¬ 
tion,  resting  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  most  experienced 
witnesses,  that  the  price  of  wheat 
for  the  last  five  years,  under  the 


present  corn  law,  has  been  more 
steady  than  for  any  other  period  of 
five  years  since  1797,  beyond  which 
time  no  official  returns  of  accuracy 
can  be  produced. 

The  eommitteeof  1821  declared, 
“  that  they  were  not  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  securing  this 
country  from  a  state  of  dependence 
on  other,  and  possibly  hostile  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  subsistence  of  its  po¬ 
pulation.”  At  that  time  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  of  wheat  was  by  them 
considered  equal  to  the  annual 
consumption.  Your  committee 
have  come  to  an  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  the  present 
time,  and  find  that  a  diminished 
supply  of  home-grown  corn,  with 
an  increasing  demand,  has  rendered 
this  nation  now  annually  depend¬ 
ent  for  a  portion  of  its  supply  on 
importations  from  abroad. 

The  political  considerationswhich 
weighed  with  the  committee  of 
1821,  remain  unchanged;  and  if 
it  be  not  prudent  to  run  the  risk 
of  rendering  the  dense  population 
of  these  islands  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  on  the  supply  of  bread- 
corn  from  abroad,  the  protection 
now  given  to  corn,  the  growth  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against 
famine,  and  against  the  danger  of 
that  reliance  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  staff  of  life,  which  might 
be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  people,  and  ultimately  fatal  to 
our  national  independence. 

In  the  century  prior  to  1793, 
according  to  the  returns,  which  it 
is  admitted  are  imperfect,  59, y.  a 
quarter  was  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  and  England,  for  a  great 
part  of  that  century,  was  an  ex¬ 
porting  country.  At  this  moment 
the  average  price  does  not  exceed 
54y.  a  quarter;  and  in  the  last  five 
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Annual  Average  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Aggregate 
Average  of  the 
5  Years. 

Years 

ended. 

Average. 

■  "■* 

s.  d . 

6 «  d  * 

1797.... 

52  2 

■> 

1798.... 

50  4 

1799.... 

66  11 

i  79  1 

1800.... 

110  5 

1801.... 

115  11 

1802.... 

67  9 

I 

1803.... 

57  1 

l 

1804.... 

60  5 

69  9 

1805.... 

87  1 

1806. . „ . 

76  9 

1807.... 

73  1 

> 

1808.... 

78  11 

1809.... 

94  5 

o 

GO 

GO' 

1810.... 

103  3 

\ 

1811.... 

92  5 

1812.... 

122  8 

1813.... 

106  6 

1814.... 

72  1 

88  2 

1815.... 

63  8 

1816.... 

76  2 

1817.... 

94  0 

1818.... 

83  8 

1819.... 

72  3 

[  74  o 

1820.... 

65  10 

1821.... 

54  5 

1822. . . . 

43  3 

J 

1823.... 

51  9 

1824.... 

62  0 

v  56  1 

1 825 .... 

66  6 

1826.... 

56  11 

1827  ... 

56  9 

Intermediate  period  pre- 

1 

r*  . » 

ceding  the  9th  Geo. 

\ 

IV.  to  July, 

1828.... 

60  5 

1829.... 

66  3 

1830.... 

64  3 

1831 .... 

66  4 

>  61  8 

1832.... 

58  8 

1833.... 

53  1 

Vol.  LXXVo 


"  j 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  in  the  five 
years  ;  showing  also  the  rate  of 
fluctuation  per  cent. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

[March21,1801,} 
<  1546*.  5 cl  .  \ 
[Variation  «  - 

March  25,  1797, 
47.y.  1  Id. 

220  per  cent. 

[Aug.  17,  1805,2 
97.?.  8  cl.  -  5 
[Variation  -  - 

March  3,  1804, 
496*. 

100  per  cent. 

[June  9,,  1810,  1 
Ills*.  10 J.  4 
[Variation  -  » 

Nov.  14,  1807, 
65.9.  7 cl 

74  per  cent. 

[Aug.  8,  1812/; 

}  150.9. 3  cl  4 

[Variation  -  « 

Jan.  13,  1816, 

53.9.  Id. 

183  per  cent. 

[June  28, 1817,  1 
<  1126*.  Id.  -5 

[  Variation  -  - 

Dec.  29,  1821, 
46.?.  2d. 

143  per  cent. 

[June  25, 1825,  } 
696*.  5 d.  -  | 

[Variation  -  - 

Oct.  26,  1822, 

^  38,?.  Id 

81  per  cent. 

Variation 

24  per  cent. 

fNov.  14,  1828,? 

7  6, y.  1,1.  / 

[Variation  -  - 

Oct.  19,  1832, 
51,9.  M. 

49  per  cent. 

%  A 
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years  ending  on  tlielst  of  January, 
1833,  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  abroad,  annually  averages 
1,145,000  quarters. 

The  present  price  of  meat,  as 
compared  with  corn,  is  high  ;  but 
this  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
attributed  to  an  extensive  loss  in 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  occasioned  by 
rot,  which  recently  prevailed  among 
them  for  two  or  three  years  conse¬ 
cutively. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  the  difficulties  are  great, 
and  the  burdens  heavy  which  op¬ 
press  the  landed  interest ;  but  con¬ 
tracts,  prices,  and  labour  have  a 
strong  natural  tendency  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  value  of  money, 
once  established,  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  balance  may  be  restored 
which  will  give  to  farming  capital 
its  fair  return. 


Your  committee  has  endeavoured 

» 

to  trace  the  injurious  effects  of  past 
legislation  ;  and,  to  prove  the  cau¬ 
tion  necessary  in  future  measures, 
it  may  be  urged  that  they  have 
stated  many  evils,  but  have  failed 
to  suggest  remedies  3  it  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  le¬ 
gislative  measures,  once  taken  and 
long  established,  can  rarely  be 
abandoned  without  danger,  and 
that  to  retreat  is  occasionally  more 
dangerous  than  to  advance. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee 
avow  their  opinion,  that  hopes  of 
melioration  in  the  condiition  of  the 
landed  interest,  rest  rather  on  the 
cautious  forbearance,  than  on  the 
active  interposition  of  Parliament. 

August  2,  1833, 


II.— FOREIGN. 


Correspondence  with  his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
Communications  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  in  1830, 
Relative  to  the  French  Expedition  against  Algiers. 


No.  I. —  The  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay. 

Foreign  Office ,  March  5,  1830. 

My  Lord — The  extensive  scale 
of  the  preparations  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Algiers,  and  the  de¬ 
claration  in  the  speech  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  have  naturally  engaged  the 
attention  of  his  majesty's  govern¬ 
ment.  Your  Excellency  is  already 
aware  of  the  sincere  desire  which 
his  majesty  entertains  that  the  in¬ 
juries  and  affronts  which  have  been 
endured  by  the  king  of  France  from 


the  regency  of  Algiers  may  be  duly 
avenged,  and  that  his  most  Chris¬ 
tian  majesty  may  exact  the  most 
signal  reparation  from  this  barba¬ 
rous  state  ;  but  the  formidable  force 
about  to  be  embarked,  and  the  in¬ 
timation  in  the  speech  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  appear  to  indicate  an 
intention  of  effecting  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  regency  rather 
than  the  infliction  of  chastisement. 
This  probable  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  territory  so  important 
from  its  geographical  position  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  by  his  majesty’s 
government  without  much  interest, 
and  it  renders  some  explanation  of 
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the  intentions  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  still  more  desirable.  I 
have  communicated  these  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  duke  de  Laval,  and 
have  received  from  his  Excellency 
the  most  positive  assurances  of  the 
entirely  disinterested  views  of  the 

eabinet  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  fu- 

« 

ture  disposal  of  the  state  of  Algiers. 
Notwithstanding  his  Excellency 
has  promised  to  write  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  making  an  official  com¬ 
munication,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  instruct  you  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  M.  de  Polignac. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  French  Mi¬ 
nister  may  be  desirous  of  affording 
all  the  explanation  we  can  desire. 
The  intimate  union  and  concert 
existing  between  the  two  countries 
give  us  reason  to  expect  that  we 
shall  receive  the  full  confidence  of 
the  French  government  in  a  matter 
touching  the  interests  of  both,  and 
which  in  its  result  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  most  important  effects 
upon  the  commercial  and  political 
relations  of  the  Mediterranean 
states.  I  am  &e., 

Aberdeen. 

Lord  Stuart  De  Rothesay , 

G.  C.B.  Sfc. 

No.II— -Lord  Stuart  de  Rothe¬ 
say  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Paris,  March  8,  1830. 

My  Lord — I  have  been  honour¬ 
ed  with  your  Lordship’s  letter  of 
the  5th  instant,  and  have  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  with  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  it  relates. 

His  Excellency  informs  me  that 
a  communication  from  the  duke  de 
Laval  upon  the  same  subject  had 
reached  him  a  few  hours  before, 
that  he  had  not  vet  sought  the 
King’s  orders,  but  that  he  should 


do  so  without  loss  of  time,  and 
hopes  they  will  enable  him  to 
address  a  communication  to  that 
minister,  containing  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  questions  put  for¬ 
ward  by  my  government  respecting 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  future  destiny  of  the  regency 
of  Algiers  in  case  of  success. 

He  said  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  could  enable  me  to  convey  to 
your  lordship  the  assurance  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty’s  readiness 
to  deliberate  with  his  Majesty  and 
with  his  other  allies  respecting  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  those  countries  may  be 
hereafter  settled  in  a  manner  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  all  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.  8?c. 

No.  III.—  The  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay. 

Foreign  Office,  March  23,  1830. 

My  Lord — The  duke  de  Laval  has 
communicated  to  me,  by  order  of 
his  court,  the  copy  of  a  despatch 
which  his  Excellency  has  received 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  which  you 
were  instructed  to  make  into  the 
real  views  and  intentions  of  the 
French  government  in  undertaking 
the  expedition  now  preparing  in 
the  ports  of  France  against  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Algiers. 

The  explanations  afforded  by  this 
despatch,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
causes  and  general  objects  of  the 
war  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government ;  and  this  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  increased  by  the 
voluntary  offer  of  M.  de  Polignac 
to  render  these  explanations  still 
more  precise  and  clear  in  those 

Q  A  O 
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points  where  it  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  do  so. 

His  Majesty  has  long  been  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  gross  outrage  and  re¬ 
peated  insults  which  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  has  sustained  by 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of 
Algiers,  and  his  Majesty  has  always 
expected  that  for  such  conduct  the 
most  signal  reparation  would  he 
exacted.  The  additional  objects 
which  a  sense  of  accumulated  in¬ 
juries  has  induced  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  give  to  the  intended 
expedition  are  such  as  his  Majesty 
cannot  but  approve.  They  are  such 
as  his  Majesty  has  himself  proposed 
and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
he  has  himself  made  considerable 
sacrifices. 

I  am  further  commanded  by  his 
Majesty  to  express  his  confidence 
in  the  disinterested  views  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  and  in  his 
desire  to  render  the  consequence, 
of  this  enterprise  generally  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  states  of  Christendom. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  expedition  is  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  description,  for,  if  I  correct¬ 
ly  interpret  the  despatch  of  M.  de 
Polignac,  it  is  undertaken,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
reparation,  or  of  indicting  chastise¬ 
ment,  as  of  carrying  into  execution 
a  project  which  may  possibly  lead 
to  a  war  of  extermination.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  declaration 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Algerine  state,  he  will  concert 
with  his  allies  the  means  of  most 
effectually  securing  the  objects  pro¬ 
posed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
affording  that  entire  satisfaction 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
receive. 

In  the  developcment  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  French  government, 
as  afforded  by  the  despatch  of  M. 
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de  Polignac,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  your  Excellency,  that  the 
entire  silence  respecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Porte  has  been 
observed  with  some  surprise.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  under  any 
change  of  circumstances  these  claims 
should  be  neglected  by  his  mostChris- 
tian  majesty s.  Itistrue  thatmanyof 
the  states  of  Europe,  and  France 
and  England  amongst  the  number, 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  treat 
the  regencies  as  independent  powers, 
and  have  held  their  governments  to 
be  responsible  for  their  conduct ; 
but  we  have  neither  forgotten  their 
relation  to  the  Porte  nor  the  species 
of  sovereignty  which  the  sultan 
still  exercises  over  them.  It  is 
only  very  recently  that  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  has  renounced 
the  intention  of  availing  himself  of 
the  mediation  and  authority  of  the 
Turkish  government,  in  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  Algiers. 
These  Barbary  states  are  still  vassal 
and  tributary  to  the  Porte,  and 
when  the  power  of  the  vassal  ceases 
to  exist,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
may  meet  with  attention.  Th$ 
solicitude  which  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  has  always  shown  for  the 
preservation  and  welfare  of  the 
Turkish  empire  forbids  us  to  think 
otherwise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means 
which  shall  be  found  necessary  to 
secure  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
the  French  government  ought  at 
least  to  have  no  difficulty  in  re¬ 
nouncing  all  views  of  territorial 
possession  or  aggrandizement.  The 
expressions  of  a  former  despatch 
from  the  French  minister,  and  the 
substance  of  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  duke  de  Laval  to  his 
Majesty's  government,  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  precise  in  this  respect,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 
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the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  will 
feel  no  reluctance  in  giving  an 
official  assurance  to  the  same  effect. 

M.  de  Polignac  is  doubtless 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  geographical  position  of  the 
Barbary  states,  and  of  the  degree 
of  influence  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
government,  they  could  not  fail  to 
exercise'  over  the  commerce  and 
maritime  interests  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  powers.  The  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  any  radical  change 
in  the  actual  state  of  possession  by 
which  these  interests  would  not  he 
unequally  and  injuriously  affected 
is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  lawless  and  piratical 
authority  having  been  so  long 
tolerated. 

Your  Excellency  may  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  the  conduct  observed  by 
his  Majesty  upon  an  occasion  not 
dissimilar  from  the  present.  When 
his  Majesty  found  it  necessary,  for 
the  vindication  of  his  own  dignity 
and  the  reparation  of  his  wrongs, 
to  prepare  an  armament  against 
Algiers,  the  instructions  addressed 
to  the  commander  of  his  Majesty’s 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
were  communicated  to  his  allies 
without  any  reserve ;  and  the 
whole  plan,  objects,  and  extent  of 
the  expedition  were  laid  open. 

Your  Excellencv  will  read  this 

* 

despatch  to  M.  de  Polignac,  and 
you  are  authorised  to  deliver  a 
copy  of  it  to  his  Excellency. 

I  am,  &c.,  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay , 

G.  C.  B.,  Sfc. 

No.  IV.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen. 

Paris ,  March  26,  1830. 

My  Lord, — After  receiving  your 


Lordship’s  despatch  of  the  23rd 
instant,  I  went  to  the  prince  de 
Polignac,  and  observed  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  that,  although  the  state 
ment  of  the  motives  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Algiers,  and  the  views  of 
the  French  government  upon  that 
country,  contained  in  the  letter 
which  he  has  caused  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  your  lordship,  had  been 
received  with  satisfaction  by  my 
government,  that  measure  involves 
considerations  upon  which  we  are 
justified  in  seeking  further  explana¬ 
tion,  which  I  could  not  do  better 
than  by  reading  the  despatch  I  had 
received  from  your  Lordship  upon 
the  subject. 

After  hearing  the  contents  of 
that  paper,  the  prince  de  Polignac 
said,  that,  having  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  made  it  known  that  the 
expedition  was  not  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  obtain  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions,  he  had  not  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  insert  the  positive  declara¬ 
tion  which  your  lordship  appears  to 
expect,  but  that  he  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  me  any  assur¬ 
ance  which  may  be  calculated  to 
remove  the  uneasiness  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government ;  though  he 
begged  me  to  remember,  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  abandon  the 
establishments  of  La  Calle  and 
Bastion  de  France,  together  with 
the  rights  which  have  accompanied 
the  possession  of  those  ports  during 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
French  fisheries  on  that  coast.  He 
added,  that  his  most  Christian  Ma¬ 
jesty  does  not  dispute  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Porte,  and  will  not 
reject  the  offer  of  that  government 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  redress  he  is  entitled 
to  expect ;  and  although  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  French  negotiator  has 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the 
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conduct  of  the  Algerines,  if  the 
agents  of  the  Porte  can  obtain 
conditions,  which  he  has  told  me 
the  b  rench  government  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  exact,  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  send  the  expedition  ;  but 
that  they  have  too  much  experience 
of  the  utter  inability  of  the  Porte 
to  influence  the  authorities  at 
Algiers  to  induce  him  to  advise  his 
Sove  reign  to  delay  measures  for 
obtaining  this  object  by  force. 

His  excellency  further  observed, 
that  since  France  seeks  no  territo¬ 
rial  advantages,  in  case  the  present 
government  of  Algiers  shall  be 
overturned,  the  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  the  future  system 
by  which  the  country  is  to  be  ruled 
will,  of  course,  be  concerted  with 
the  sultan  ;  and,  being  executed 
under  his  authority,  will  imply  a 
due  consultation  of  his  rights. 

He  assured  me,  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  not  yet  been  drawn  up, 
and  that  he  had  hitherto  sought  in 
vain  for  the  communications  which 
had  been  addressed  to  the  French 
government  upon  the  departure  of 
lord  Exmouth,  in  order  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  my 
court  upon  that  occasion. 

His  excellency  asked  me  officially 
to  communicate  to  him  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  despatch,  or  the  substance  of 
that  despatch,  in  a  note,  which  he 
might  lay  before  the  king.  I  did 
not,  however,  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  comply  with  this  request  without 
a  special  instruction  to  that  effect. 

I  have,  &c., 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ,  K.  T.  fyc. 

No  V.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen. 

Paris ,  April  (J,  1830. 

My  Lord, — I  am  to  acknowledge 


your  lordship’s  despatch.  No.  18, 
by  which  I  observe,  that  your 
lordship  attributes  the  delay  of  the 
French  government  to  give  a  full 
explanation  of  the  objects  of  the 
projected  expedition,  and  the  as¬ 
surances  that  they  entertain  no 
views  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  my  omis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  the  copy  of  your 
lordship’s  despatch,  No.  13,  at  the 
time  that  document  was  read  to  the 
prince  de  Polignac. 

If  this  excuse  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward,  I  must  observe,  the  despatch, 
“  in  extenso ,  ”  was  read  to  and 
read  by,  M.  de  Polignac  when  it 
reached  my  hands,  a  fortnight  ago ; 
that,  at  least,  a  week  has  elapsed 
since  the  copy  was  delivered  to  his 
excellency,  during  which  time  I 
have  more  than  once  asked  him  if  the 
explanation  required  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  the  subject  of  a  communica¬ 
tion,  which  he  promised  me,  on 
both  occasions,  to  send  to  M.  de 
Laval. 

As  his  excellency  did  not  render 
his  compliance  with  that  request 
dependent  on  the  delivery  of  the 
copy  of  your  Lordship’s  despatch, 
which,  having  read,  he  knew  I 
could  have  no  reason  for  withhold¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  he  told  me  the  explan¬ 
ation  required  would  be  sent  to 
M.  de  Laval  in  the  same  form  with 
his  earlier  communications  on  this 
subject,  I  am  justified  in  rather 
believing  his  assertion  to  be  true, 
that  Lis  numerous  occupations  are 
the  causes  of  delay. 

In  a  conversation  that  took  place 
on  the  same  subject  to-day,  his 
excellency  said,  that  the  explanation 
had  been  drawn  out  in  terms 
which  he  feels  convinced  will  be 
considered  satisfactory  by  my  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  sent  off  to-night  if  he  hat} 
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not  thought  proper  to  place  it 
before  the  cabinet  at  their  meeting 
to-morrow  morning. 

He  hinted,  that  the  anxiety 
which  I  manifested  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  explanation  indicated 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  which  the* 
verbal  explanations  I  had  more  than 
once  received  do  not  warrant ;  that 
he  had  looked  with  satisfaction  to 
this  measure,  because  it  offered  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the 
world  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
two  governments ;  and  that  he 
hopes  to  be  consoled  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  he  felt  in  not  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  my  court  in  the 
active  operations  they  are  about  to 
undertake,  for  a  purpose  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  by  our  concurrence  in  the 
future  settlement  of  the  questions 
to  which  the  success  of  their  efforts 
would  give  rise ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  full  powers,  he  would  readily 
sign  a  convention,  recognizing 
every  principle  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  my  government,  in  the 
communications  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject. 

1  answered,  that,  feeling  no  in¬ 
clination  to  discredit  these  assur¬ 
ances,  I  shall  be  happy  to  recognize 
in  the  explanatory  letter  which  he 
has  drawn  out  the  proof  of  his 
sincere  determination  to  remove 
every  ground  for  the  unfavourable 
feelings  of  which,  I  think,  unrea¬ 
sonably,  the  French  government 
are  inclined  to  complain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e., 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ,  K.  T.  fyc. 

No.  VI, — The  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  io  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay. 

/ 

Foreign-office,  April  2]  9  1 830. 

My  Lord,— The  French  ambas¬ 


sador  has  read  to  me,  by  order  of 
his  court,  a  despatch  which  had 
been  addressed  to  his  excellency  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  his 
majesty’s  government  those  addi¬ 
tional  explanations,  respecting  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  which,  from 
the  assurances  of  M.  de  Polignac, 
they  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  duke  de  Laval  did  not  feel 
himself  authorized  to  leave  with 
me,  for  the  information  of  his 
majesty's  government,  a  copy  of 
this  despatch  ;  and  he  has  written 
to  demand  the  pleasure  of  his  court 
before  he  shall  comply  with  my  re¬ 
quest. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  ambassador  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  several  points 
adverted  to  in  the  despatch  in 
question,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
tone  of  remonstrance  and  complaint 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  drawn 
up.  It  would  be  difficult  to  receive 
a  communication  of  this  nature 
without  some  reply  being  thought 
necessary  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  government— -a  circumstance 
which,  upon  such  an  occasion,  it  is 
obvious,  had  much  better,  if  possible, 
been  avoided ;  but  as  the  duke  de 
Laval  has  engaged  to  bring  these 
points  under  the  consideration  of 
his  government,  I  abstain  from 
entering  upon  the  subject  here,  and 
rather  confine  myself  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  some  general  reflections, 
which  I  have  to  request  that  your 
excellency  will  submit  to  M.  de 
Polignac  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

The  French  government  appear 
to  mistake  the  motives  which  have 
induced  us  to  ask  for  explanations 
more  precise  and  explicit  than  those 
which  we  have  hitherto  received 
respecting  the  expedition  against 
Algiers.  They  appear,  also,  to  havg 
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formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
real  situation  of  this  country,  and 
to  have  regarded  as  evidence  of  ill- 
will,  of  suspicion,  and  distrust,  a 
conduct  which  has  been  dictated  by 
a  plain  sense  of  duty. 

His  majesty's  government  are  so 
far  from  entertaining  these  hostile 
feelings,  that  they  have  always  been 
desirous  of  seeing  the  most  ample 
reparation  exacted  from  the  state 
of  Algiers,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  French  government  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  for  his  most 
Christian  majesty  all  the  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  might  justly 
expect  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
peated  insults  and  injuries  which 
he  had  experienced. 

Your  excellency  has  further  been 
informed,  that  if,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  object,  his  most  Christ¬ 
ian  majesty  should  be  enabled  to 
effect  the  total  destruction  of  piracy, 
of  Christian  slavery,  and  of  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  by  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Algiers,  upon  Christian 
states,  it  could  not  but  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  the  king  our 
master.  These  are  objects  which 
his  majesty  has  himself  endea¬ 
voured  to  accomplish,  and  the  full 
attainment  of  which  must  be 
applauded  by  all  Christendom. 

The  views  to  which  I  have  now 
referred,  although  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive,  are  perfectly  definite  and 
intelligible.  But  let  us  be  candid  ; 
the  war  carried  ori  by  France 
against  Algiers  is  of  another 
character,  and  a  different  end  is 
proposed.  We  are  told  to  prepare 
for  the  utter  destruction  and  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  state  itself.  U  nder 
such  circumstances,  and  with  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  nature,  deliberately 
contemplated,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  the  French  government 
Something  more  than  a  general 
assurance  of  disinterestedness,  and 


an  engagement  to  consult  their 
allies  before  the  future  fate  of  the 
regency  shall  be  finally  decided  ? 

A  French  army,  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  it  is  believed,  which  in 
modern  times  has  ever  crossed  the 
sea,  is  about  to  undertake  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  territory  which,  from  its 
geographical  position,  has  always 
been  considered  as  of  the  highest 
importance.  „  No  man  can  look 
without  anxiety  at  the  issue  of  an 
enterprise  the  ultimate  objects  of 
which  are  still  so  uncertain  and 
undefined. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  his 
majesty's  government  will  not  be 
suspected  of  culpable  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  Bourbon.  Our  desire 
must  be,  that  the  result  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  may  prove  to  be  favourable 
to  their  happiness  and  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  their  throne.  But  if  we 
could  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to 
our  own  sovereign  and  to  ourselves 
as  to  rest  satisfied  with  vague  ex¬ 
planations  in  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  British 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  political 
relations  of  the  Mediterranean 
States,  it  is  certain  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  most  unequivocal 
condemnation  of  our  conduct. 

The  views  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  undertaking  being 
pure  and  disinterested,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  M.  de  Polignac 
should  experience  the  slightest 
reluctance  in  giving  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  explanations,  or  that  any 
false  notions  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  should  operate  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  which,  upon 
reflection,  must  appear  reasonable. 

In  making  these  observations  to 
M.  de  Polignac,  your  excellency 
will  not  only  expresssly  declare 
yourself  to  be  a  stranger  to  all  un- 
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friendly  feelings,  but  you  will  also 
disclaim  any  desire  to  assume  an 
unbecoming  tone,  or  in  any  manner 
to  wound  the  dignity  of  the  French 
government. 

Our  expectations,  we  think,  are 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  by  the  relations  of 
confidence  existing  between  the 
two  governments. 

We  ask  nothing  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  we  should 
not  ourselves  be  ready  to  grant. 

Your  excellency  is  authorized  to 
read  this  despatch  to  M.  de 
Polignac. 

I  am,  &c., 

v  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay , 

G.  C.  B.  SfC. 

No.  VII.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothe say  to  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen. 

(Extract.) 

Paris ,  April  23,  1830. 

I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  decree 
appointing  general  Bourmont  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Algiers. 

The  communication  upon  the 
subject  of  this  undertaking,  which 
M.  de  Laval  received  orders  to 
transmit  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  very  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  publication  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,*  to  which  a  very  slight 
modification  of  form  would  give 
the  character  of  a  manifesto,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  causes  of  the  quarrel, 
and  the  intentions  of  the  French 
government  in  case  their  arms 
should  be  successful. 

I  asked  M.  de  Polignac  if  this 
paper  is  to  be  considered  official, 
and  especially  if  it  does  not  claim  a 


*  An  article  in  the  un~official  part  of 
the  Moniteur  of  the  20th  of  April,  1830. 


larger  extent  of  territory  than  has 
been  hitherto  understood  to  be 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
concessions  which  his  most  Christian 
majesty  is  entitled,  under  treaty,  to 
possess. 

He  answered,  that  the  article 
contains  no  point  which  is  not 
recognized  by  the  government  to 
be  perfectly  correct ;  and  he  justi¬ 
fied  the  particular  paragraph  to 
which  I  called  his  attention  by  a 
reference  to  engagements  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government  at  Algiers, 
which  have  been  repeated  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  subsequent  treaties  by 
the  Porte  and  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ,  K.T. ,  fyc. 

No.  VIII.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay tothe  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen. 

Paris ,  April  24,  1830. 

My  Lord,  —  The  messenger 
Latchford  arrived  last  night,  and  I 
saw  prince  Polignac  this  morning, 
when  I  did  not  fail  to  execute 
your  lordship’s  instructions. 

After  hearing  the  contents  of 
your  lordship’s  despatch  of  the  21st 
inst.,  his  excellency  observed,  that 
the  doubts  which  have  arisen  re¬ 
specting  his  views  in  Africa  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  course  his  majesty’s 
government  have  pursued ;  for  that 
the  objection  to  the  measures  which 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  con¬ 
templated  through  the  agency  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  had  compelled  them 
to  make  preparations  which  he  is 
aware  must  excite  the  attention,  if 
not  the  jealousy,  of  every  state 
interested  in  the  political  relations 
of  the  countries  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

I  answered,  that  since  the  inter- 
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vent  ion  of  Mehemet  Ali  would 
have  involved  other  considerations 
not  less  embarrassing  than  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  at  present  occupy  our 
attention,  further  discussion  upon 
that  subject  would  lead  to  no  satis¬ 
factory  result ;  and  that  I  therefore 
requested  him  merely  to  let  me 
know  whether  the  reasoning  in  the 
despatch  I  communicated  will  in¬ 
duce  him  to  give  orders  to  M.  de 
Laval  to  transmit  to  your  lordship 
the  assurances,  in  a  written  form, 
which  my  government  is  entitled 
to  expect,  that  the  court  of  France 
entertains  no  project  of  conquest  or 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

He  said,  that  this  assurance  was 
distinctly  contained  in  the  despatch 
which  M.  de  Laval  had  read  to 
your  lordship,  which  declares  that 
France  will  not  retain  possession  of 
the  town  or  of  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  though  they  insist  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  establishments 
they  possessed  at  the  period  of  the 
rupture  ;  and  that  if  this  declara¬ 
tion  has  not  been  conveyed  to  your 
lordship  in  writing,  the  omission 
will  be  remedied  without  delay, 
for  that  M.  de  Laval  will  receive 
orders  to  give  your  lordship  a  copy, 
cither  of  the  whole  despatch,  or  of 
that  part  of  it  which  your  lordship 
shall  consider  most  to  the  purpose. 

I  told  him,  that  although  I  justly 
appreciated  the  value  of  his  assur¬ 
ances,  he  must  be  aware  that  an 
abrogation  of  the  projects  which  he 
must  expect  to  learn  are  attributed 
to  the  French  government  will  be 
more  satisfactory  if  conveyed  in  a 
concise  form,  and  not  weakened  by 
a  reference  to  questions  of  indem¬ 
nity. 

He  said,  that  without  complain¬ 
ing  of  my  inquiries,  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  they  betrayed  was  the  true 
cause  of  his  allusion  to  a  pecuniary 


indemnity ;  that  otherwise  the 
French  government  might  in  future 
be  exposed  to  the  reproach  that 
such  intention  had  not  been  made 
known  ;  and  that  I  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  surprised  if,  in  the  further 
communication  through  M.  de 
Laval  to  which  my  representations 
would  give  rise,  the  indemnity 
would  be  one  of  the  points  which 
he  will  be  directed  to  bear  in  mind. 

Idle  result  of  my  interview, 
however,  enables  me  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  the  despatch  which 
has  already  been  read  to  your  lord- 
ship  will  be  communicated  in 
extenso ,  or  in  part,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expedient,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  more  precise  denial 
of  any  view  of  conquest  or  of  acqui¬ 
sition  in  Africa  than  has  been 
hitherto  transmitted  to  his  majesty’s 
government,  I  have,  &c., 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ,  K.  T .,  §c. 

No.  IX.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay  to  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen. 

Paris ,  April  30,  1830. 

My  Lord, — Since  the  departure 
of  M.  de  Bourmont  and  M.  d’Haus- 
sez,  the  business  of  the  departments 
of  war  and  marine  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
under-secretaries,  under  the  control 
of  the  president  of  the  council, 
which  duty  takes  up  so  much  time 
that  he  can  only  communicate  with 
me  on  one  day  in  each  week. 

This  arrangement  did  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  see  prince  Polignac  until 
yesterday,  when  1  was  surprised  to 
learn,  that  he  had  not  sent  the 
orders  to  M.  de  Laval  to  give  your 
lordship  the  copy  of  the  despatch 
in  which  he  proposed  to  develop 
the  views  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  Africa,  and  that  the 
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further  explanations  he  had  like¬ 
wise  promised  had  not  been  sent 
off. 

He  said,  that  the  king  had  di¬ 
rected  him  to  write  a  fuller  expla¬ 
nation,  containing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  several  questions  at  issue 
with  the  regency  of  Algiers,  and 
more  precisely  indicating  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  government  in  case  the 
result  of  the  expedition  shall  be  as 
favourable  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  entitles  them  to  expect. 

My  answer,  that  a  very  concise 
assurance  that  they  entertain  no 
views  of  conquest  and  territorial 
acquisition  would  save  much  trouble 
and  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
his  majesty’s  government,  was  met 
by  the  observation  that  our  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  participation  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt  in  the  undertaking 
was  too  recent  a  proof  of  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  British  cabinet 
upon  this  question  to  allow  them  to 
hazard  the  possibility  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  the  omission  of  a 
particle  of  the  explanation  which 
we  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

He  then  said,  that  our  objection 
to  the  negotiations  with  that  chief¬ 
tain  had  alone  induced  him  to  give 
way  to  the  plans  of  M.  de  Bourmont 
to  reduce  Algiers  by  the  expedition 
they  had  prepared  ;  that  he  had 
shown  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  viceroy’s  future 
interference  by  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  enclosed  letter  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  and  that  he  is  willing  to  do 
as  much  respecting  all  other  points 
upon  which  i  may  manifest  un¬ 
easiness,  though  he  must  hope  that 
our  susceptibility  will  not  push 
him  to  declarations  which  the  op¬ 
ponents  to  the  present  ministry 
may  be  enabled  to  render  grounds 
of  attack  upon  his  government. 


Though  1  felt  unwilling,  after 
these  assurances,  to  show  more 
than  reasonable  distrust,  I  cannot 
think  that  the  sort  of  generality  by 
which  his  expressions  are  qualified 
is  quite  satisfactory.  When  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  conquest  and  military 
possession,  I  observed  that  his 
denials  were  accompanied  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  determination 
to  recover  the  property,  which  he 
says  the  French  government  have 
lost  at  Algiers,  and  the  necessity 
of  preventing  future  attempts  to 
take  it  from  them.  He  harped  also 
upon  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
pecuniary  indemnity  which  the 
country  can  afford. 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  I 
shall  not  see  his  excellency  again 
until  the  further  explanation  he 
promises  shall  have  been  sent 
away,  I  think  I  cannot  in  conscience 
anticipate  that  your  lordship  will 
be  contented  with  the  result. 

I  have,  &e., 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen , 

K.T fyc.,  fyc. 

No.  X.--  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay. 

Foreign-Office ,  May  4,  1830. 

My  Lord,  —  The  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  furnishing  your 
excellency  with  more  precise  and 
official  explanations  respecting  the 
ulterior  projects  of  the  French 
government  in  their  expedition 
against  Algiers  has  been  observed 
with  much  concern.  The  assurances 
of  M.  de  Polignac,  that  these  expla¬ 
nations  would  be  promptly  afforded 
have  been  so  positive,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  that  his  majesty’s 
government  are  at  a  loss  to  com¬ 
prehend  by  what  justifiable  motives 
the  delay  has  been  produced.  The 
affair,  in  truth,  begins  to  wear  a 
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sinister  appearance,  and  to  give  rise 
to  doubts  and  suspicions  which  it 
would  be  very  far  from  the  desire 
of  his  majesty's  government  to  en¬ 
tertain. 

M.  de  Polignac  expresses  a  hope, 
that  our  expectations  may  not  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  force  him  to 
declarations  which  must  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  government  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  your  ex¬ 
cellency  to  assure  the  French  mi¬ 
nister,  that  such  a  result  could  not 
be  contemplated  by  us  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  The  whole 
character  and  language  of  my 
despatch  of  21st  April,  which  you 
were  directed  to  read  to  M.  de 
Polignac,  sufficiently  attest  the 
cordial  and  friendly  feelings  of  his 
majesty's  government ;  but  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform  from  which  we 
cannot  shrink.  It  is  clearly  our 
duty  to  require  an  official  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
government  in  equipping  and  fit¬ 
ting  out  a  military  expedition  of 
unexampled  magnitude,  and  there¬ 
by  calculated  to  excite  speculation 
and  apprehension  throughout  the 
south  of  Europe.  From  our  con¬ 
fidential  relations  with  the  court  of 
France,  we  are  entitled  to  receive 
this  information,  which  is  so  much 
the  more  due  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  observed  bv  the  British 

•r 

government  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Your  excellency  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  the  language  of  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  much  influence  in  France, 
and  of  those  nearly  connected  with 
the  government,  is  very  much  at 
variance  with  the  verbal  assurances 
which  you  have  received,  and 
therefore  renders  some  official  ex¬ 
planation  more  indispensable.  If 
the  projects  of  the  French  cabinet 
be  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  is 
asserted  by  M.  de  Polignac,  he  can 


have  no  real  difficulty  in  giving  us 
the  most  entire  satisfaction.  A  con¬ 
cise  and  simple  declaration  would 
not  only  answer  the  purpose  better, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  more 
natural  than  the  course  which  your 
excellency  states  that  the  French 
minister  has  been  commanded  by 
his  most  Christian  majesty  to 
adopt.  To  envelop  in  much  reason¬ 
ing,  and  to  mingle  considerations 
of  national  dignity  and  punctilio 
with  the  statement  of  intentions 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  appear 
less  calculated  to  produce  convic¬ 
tion  and  to  convey  the  impression 
of  sincerity  and  frankness. 

Should  the  promised  explana¬ 
tions  not  yet  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  this 
Court,  your  excellency  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  see  M.  de  Polignac 
without  loss  of  time,  and  you  will 
represent  to  him  the  serious  effects 
of  further  delay.  After  all  that 
has  passed,  the  French  minister 
cannot  be  surprised  if  injurious 
suspicions  should  be  created  and 
confirmed  ;  and  he  must  be  aware 
that  he  will  make  himself  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  consequences,  however 
unfortunate,  which  may  attend  a 
state  of  distrust  and  apprehension. 

I  am,  & c.,  Aberdeen. 
'Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay , 

G.C.B.,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

No.  XI. — The  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay. 

(Extract) 

Foreign -office,  May  II,  1830. 

By  my  despatch  of  the  23rd  of 
March,  your  excellency  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  reasons  which  had  in¬ 
duced  his  majesty's  government  to 
seek  for  some  more  precise  and  offi¬ 
cial  explanation  of  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  expedition,  in  addition 
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to  that  which  had  been  already 
communicated  in  this  form  by  the 
duke  de  Laval. 

In  your  despatch  of  April  9? 
your  excellency  observes,  that  M. 
de  Polignac  had  assured  you,  that 
the  explanation  required  would  he 
sent  to  M.  de  Laval  in  the  same 
form  as  the  preceding ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the 
French  minister  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  his  desire  to  satisfy  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  by  declaring 
that  if  you  had  full  powers  he  would 
readily  sign  a  convention  recogniz¬ 
ing  every  principle  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  your  government 
in  the  communications  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject. 

In  your  despatch  of  April  24th, 
in  answer  to  p,  question  from  your 
excellency,  whether  M.  de  Laval 
would  be  authorized  to  give  the 
additional  assurances  in  a  written 
form,  you  describe  M.  de  Polignac 
to  state,  that  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  would  be  instructed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  his  majesty’s  government 
either  the  whole  despatch  from  his 
court,  or  such  part  of  it  as  should 
be  considered  by  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  most  to  the  purpose. 

In  your  despatch  of  April  30th, 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  of 
your  conference  with  M.  de  Polig¬ 
nac,  it  is  clearly  implied,  that  this 
communication  was  to  be  made  in 
a  written  form ;  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  French  minister  show 
an  anxiety  to  prepare  the  state¬ 
ment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  request,  indeed,  contained 
in  my  despatch  of  March  23rd,  of 
an  official  assurance  necessarily 
precludes  any  other  mode  of  com¬ 
munication;  and,  as  you  were  in¬ 
structed  to  deliver  a  copy  of  that 
despatch  to  M.  de  Polignac,  it  is 


not  possible  that  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  should  have  laboured 
under  any  misconception. 

Your  excellency  will  not  fail  to 
draw  the  serious  attention  of  the 
president  of  the  council  to  the  pro¬ 
mises  which  you  have  received,  and 
the  pledges  repeatedly  given,  as 
well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
now  proposed  that  they  should  be 
redeemed. 

When  you  shall  have  reported 
the  result  of  the  appeal  thus  made 
to  the  consistency  and  good  faith  of 
M.  de  Polignac,  it  will  be  my  duty 
humbly  to  take  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  respecting  such  further  in¬ 
structions  to  your  excellency  as  the 
occasion  may  seem  to  require. 

Aberdeen. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay , 

G.  C.B.  <$fc»  fyc. 

No.  XII.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay  to  the  Earl  op 

Aberdeen. 

(Extract) 

Paris ,  May  14,  1830. 

The  prince  de  Polignac  yesterday 
read  to  me  a  despatch  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  several  ministers 
accredited  to  the  Courts  in  alliance 
with  France,  containing  a  further 
exposure  of  the  objects  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  copy  of  this  despatch  will, 
he  tells  me,  be  delivered  to  the 
ministers  by  whom  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

It  was  certainly  the  desire  of 
M.  de  Polignac  to  confine  the 
operations  of  this  country  against 
Algiers  to  the  employment  of  their 
navy,  leaving  the  attack  by  land 
wholly  to  be  executed  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  induced 
to  abandon  this  project  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  joined  to  the  arguments 
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of  his  colleague  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen >K.T.  fyc.  §c. 

No.  XIII. — Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay  to  the  Earl  of 

Aberdeen. 

(Extract) 

Pa  ms.  May  24,  1830. 

I  have  received  your  lordship’s 
despatch  of  the  21st  of  May,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  manifest  contradiction 
between  the  explanations  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Algiers,  cpntained  in  a  letter  which 
has  been  read  to  your  lordship  by 
the  duke  de  Laval,  and  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  French  minister  to 
myself,  if  I  have  not  misrepresented 
the  language  of  M.  de  Polignac  in 
my  despatches. 

I  could  not  more  distinctly  ex¬ 
ecute  your  lordship’s  instructions 
in  asking  an  explanation  of  this 
contradiction,  than  by  reading  the 
contents  of  this  despatch  to  prince 
Polignac,  reminding  his  excellency 
upon  what  occasions  he  had  autho¬ 
rized  me  to  convey  to  my  govern¬ 
ment  the  assurances  to  which  your 
lordship  adverts,  and  repeating  to 
his  excellency  the  observations  which 
I  had  brought  forward  in  several 
conversations,  that  these  assurances 
are  inconsistent  .with  the  course  he 
has  pursued. 

His  excellency  did  not  deny,  that 
the  considerations  which  had  arisen 
between  the  period  when  lie  had 
conferred  with  me,  and  that  when 
he  sent  off  these  despatches  to  M. 
de  Laval,  had  led  to  some  variation 
between  the  form  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  his  verbal  and  written 
explanations,  but  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching,  when  I  should  he 
compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  all 
the  assurances  I  had  received;  that, 


if  upon  the  appearance  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  before  Algiers,  the  dey 
shall  consent  to  the  terms  proposed, 
their  immediate  return  to  France 
will  put  an  end  to  every  question ; 
while,  if  the  resistance  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines  shall  lead  to  a  struggle 
which  terminates  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  government,  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  adopted  for  the  re-set- 
tlement  of  that  country,  whether 
by  placing  it  under  the  rule  of  a 
Turkish  pacha,  or  such  other  ar¬ 
rangements  as  may  be  thought  ex¬ 
pedient,  will  be  concerted  in  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  allies,  and  not  exclusively  de¬ 
cided  by  the  French  ministers;  and 
that  the  general  commanding  the 
expedition  had  therefore  received 
orders  not  to  commit*  his  govern¬ 
ment  by  any  engagement  which 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions. 

After  this  statement  he  cannot 
conceive,  that  more  explanation 
than  has  been  contained  in  the  de¬ 
spatch  which  M.  de  Laval  was  yes¬ 
terday  directed  to  deliver  to  your 
lordship,  will  he  required. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ,  K.  T.  fyc.  c^c. 

No.  XIV. —  The  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay. 

Foreign-office ,  May ,  31,  1830. 
Mv  Lord, — I  enclose  to  your  ex¬ 
cellency  the  draught  of  a  note 
which  your  excellency  will  address 
to  the  prince  de  Polignac,  in  answer 
to  the  official  communications  which 
have  been  made  by  the  ambassador 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty  at  this 
Court  to  his  majesty’s  government 
respecting  the  French  expedition 
to  Algiers.  I  am,  &c. 

Aberdeen. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Ilothesay, 

G  C.B .  4-c. 
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(Enclosure  in  No,  14.J 
Note  presented  to  the  Prince 
DE  PoLIGNAC  by  LORD  STUART 
de  Rothesay,  dated  June  3, 
1830. 

The  undersigned  has  received 
instructions  to  lay  before  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  the  Tuileries  the  following 
observations,  in  answer  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  communications  which  have 
been  made  to  his  Court  respecting 
the  expedition  of  a  French  force 
against  Algiers. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  is 
no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  constantly  entertained 
and  frequently  expressed  by  the 
British  government  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  undersigned  is  now  com¬ 
manded  to  repeat,  that  the  king  his 
master  has  long  been  sensible  of 
the  injuries  sustained  by  his  most 
Christian  majesty  from  the  regency 
of  Algiers,  and  he  has  always  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  injuries  would  be 
duly  avenged. 

If,  in  exacting  reparation  for 
outrages  committed  against  himself, 
his  most  Christian  majesty  should 
be  enabled  entirely  to  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  of  piracy  and  of  Christian 
slavery,  the  benefit  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  Christendom. 

In  case  it  should  be  found  im¬ 
practicable  to  attain  these  objects 
without  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Algerine  state,  his  most  Christian 
majesty  has  desired  to  receive  the 
opinion  and  counsel  of  his  allies 
respecting  the  manner  in  which 
this  conquest  might  be  rendered 
most  advantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  Europe. 

The  repeated  disavowal  of  all 
projects  of  ambition  and  aggran¬ 
dizement  made  by  the  prince  de 
Polignac,  and  the  assurances  which 
have  been  received  from  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  his  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty  in  London,  forbid  the  suspicion 


of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  to  establish  a 

®  ,  ...  ••  n 

permanent  military  occupation  ot 
the  regency,  or  to  accomplish  such 
a  change  in  the  state  of  territorial 
possession  on  the  shores  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  as  should  affect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  European  powers. 

The  undersigned  cannot  avoid 
calling  the  attention  of  the  prince 
de  Polignac  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Algiers  in  its  relation  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Various  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  have  contracted 
engagements  with  the  regency  as 
with  an  independent  state,  and,  in 
virtue  of  conventions  with  the  Porte 
to  that  effect,  have  made  the  Al¬ 
gerine  rulers  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  their  subjects.  Other  powers 
continue  to  regard  the  Barbary 
states  as  essentially  dependent  on 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  claim  ac¬ 
cordingly  from  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernment  compensation  and  indem¬ 
nity  for  all  injuries  received  from 
these  states.  The  supremacy  of 
the  sultan  is  admitted,  however,  by 
all;  and  his  most  Christian  majesty 
himself  has  only  recently  renounced 
the  hope  of  reconciling  his  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  regency  by  means 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Porte. 
A  Turkish  commissioner  has  ac¬ 
tually  arrived  at  Toulon,  having 
been  prevented  by  the  French 
blockading  squadron  from  landing 
at  Algiers,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  from  Constantinople  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
just  demands  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. 

If  the  main  object  of  this  expe¬ 
dition  should  be  the  conquest  of 
Algiers,  rather  than  the  reparation 
of  injuries  and  the  chastisement  of 
the  regency,  the  undersigned  would 
submit  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  prince  de  Polignac  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  precedent 
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which  thus  disposes  of  the  rights 
of  a  third  party  against  whom  no 
complaint  whatever  has  been  al¬ 
leged. 

No.  XV.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay,  to  the  Earl  of 

Aberdeen. 

(Extract.) 

Paris ,  May  31,  1830. 

So  soon  as  the  telegraphic  de¬ 
spatch  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Tahir  Pacha  at  Toulon  came  to 
my  knowledge,  I  lost  no  time  in 
asking  the  Prince  de  Polignac  to 
explain  to  me  the  cause  of  that 
event. 

His  excellency  said,  that  the 
telegraphic  despatch  contained  all 
the  information  he  had  received, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
Turkish  vessel  in  which  Tahir 
Pacha  had  taken  his  passage  to 
Algiers,  having  been  repulsed  from 
that  port  by  the  blockading  squadron, 
had  steered  for  the  French  coast, 
and  had  met  with  the  expedition 
the  day  after  they  sailed.  Tahir 
Pacha  had  gone  on  board  the  Ad- 
miraPs  ship,  and  after  a  long  con¬ 
ference  with  count  Bourmont,  he 
determined  to  continue  his  course 
to  Toulon,  where  he  announced 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  proposi¬ 
tions  to  the  French  government, 
and  that  a  letter  to  that  effect  had 
been  immediately  sent  off,  but  had 
not  been  hitherto  delivered. 

Prince  Polignac  declared  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  tenor  of 
this  communication,  though  lie  does 
not  seem  to  doubt  that  Tahir  Pacha 
will  think  it  expedient  to  proceed 
to  Paris. 

I  observed  to  his<  excellency, 
that,  however  imperfectly  I  had 
learned  the  object  of  the  voyage  of 
this  personage,  I  knew  he  was 
directed  by  the  Sultan  to  use 
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his  best  endeavours  to  prevent 
hostilities,  by  directing  the  Dey  to 
submit  to  every  just  demand  which 
the  French  government  is  entitled 
to  bring  forward ;  that  it  appears 
strange  he  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  blockading 
squadron ;  and  yet  more  strange 
that,  after  communicating  with  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  he 
should  not  have  accompanied  them 
to  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
that,  at  Toulon,  he  will,  without 
doubt,  be  detained  in  quarantine ; 
and,  if  he  intends  coming  to  Paris, 
he  may  possibly  not  reach  Algiers 
till  long  after  it  shall  be  too  late  to 
take  a  part  in  the  negociations 
which  are  likely  to  follow  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  place. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 

No.  XVI.  —  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay  to  the  Earl  of 

Aberdeen. 

(Extract.) 

Paris,  July  16,  1830. 

I  saw  M.  de  Polignac  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  departure  of  the 
last  messenger. 

I  told  his  excellency,  that  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  expedition  against 
Algiers,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
avowed  object  of  the  undertaking, 

I  came  to  offer  him  my  congratula¬ 
tions,  in  the  conviction,  that  they 
will  keep  their  faith  with  my 
Court ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
to  the  contrary,  they  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  moment  of  success 
to  fall  from  the  assurances  he  has 
given  me,  in  the  name  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  that  the  expedition  was  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  national  honour* 
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and  not  with  views  of  acquisition 
or  conquest. 

His  excellency  answered  me,  by 
declaring  his  readiness  to  repeat  his 
former  assurances,  from  which  he 
declared  that  their  late  success 
gives  the  French  government  no 
inclination  to  depart. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay. 


No.  XVII.  —  Communication 
from  the  Duke  de  Laval  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

(Received  March  20,  1830.) 

Prince  Polignac  to  the  Duke 
de  Laval. 

Paris ,  March  12,  1830. 


Monsieur  le  Due, —When  we 
communicated  to  our  allies  the 
destination  of  the  armaments  now 
preparing  in  the  ports  of  France, 
we  spoke  of  the  results  to  which 
they  might  lead,  with  a  reserve 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  called 
for  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
chances  of  war.  Many  cabinets 
having  since  invited  us  to  declare 
to  them,  in  a  more  precise  manner, 
the  object  which  we  purpose  to 
attain  by  our  expedition  against 
the  regency  of  Algiers,  his  majesty 
is  pleased  to  comply  with  this  de¬ 
sire,  so  far  as  depends  upon  him  ; 
and  he  authorizes  me  to  give  to 
the  several  cabinets  the  following 
explanations :  you  may  address 
them.  Monsieur  le  Due,  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

The  public  insult  offered  by  the 
dey  to  our  consul  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  a  rupture,  which  was 
moreover  but  too  well  justified  by 
numerous  infractions  of  treaties,  by 
the  violation  of  rights  which  a 
possession  of  many  ages'  duration 
had  consecrated,  and  by  the  injury 
done  to  interests  of  very  high  value 
and  importance. 

Vqx,,  lxxv. 


To  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  in¬ 
sult  offered  to  one  of  his  agents, 
suitable  reparation  for  the  injuries 
experienced  by  France,  and  the 
performance  of  the  engagements 
which  the  dey  refused  to  fulfil, — 
such  was  at  first  the  object  which 
the  king  proposed  to  attain. 

Events  have  subsequently  given 
a  more  extended  development  to 
the  projects  of  his  majesty. 

The  dey  has  ruined  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  our  establishments  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  ;  a  three  years' 
blockade  has  only  increased  his  in¬ 
solence  ;  and,  instead  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  due  to  us,  he  has  spoken  only 
of  claims  and  pretensions  which  he 
himself  reckoned  upon  making  good 
against  France.  In  short,  he  has 
replied  to  the  pacific  propositions 
which  one  of  the  commanders  of 
our  navy  was  sent  to  convey  to 
him,  even  in  his  own  palace,  by 
an  absolute  refusal ;  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  vessel  employed  for 
the  negotiation,  and  carrying  a  flag 
of  truce,  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  port,  it  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  fire  of  all  the  nearest 
batteries,  upon  a  signal  given 
from  the  very  castle  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  chief  of  the  regency. 

The  king,  Monsieur  le  Due,  has 
therefore  been  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  no  arrangement 
would  be  practicable  with  the  dey ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  induce  him  to  conclude  any 
treaty  whatsoever,  the  previous 
conduct  of  the regency,  compared 
with  the  more  recent  events,  left 
no  security  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  better  observed  than 
our  conventions,  so  often  renewed, 
and  so  often  violated  by  the  Algerine 
government. 

These  considerations  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  more  extended  development  to 
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the  war.  From  that  period  also  it 
became  incumbent  upon  us  to  con¬ 
sider  how  to  give  to  this  war  an 
object,  the  importance  of  which 
would  correspond  with  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifices  which  it  would  im¬ 
pose  upon  us ;  and  the  king,  no 
longer  confining  his  projects  to  ob¬ 
taining  reparation  for  the  particular 
wrongs  of  France,  determined  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  all 
Christendom  the  expedition  for 
which  he  was  ordering  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  he  made  ;  and  his  ma 
jesty  adopted,  as  the  object  and  re¬ 
compense  of  his  efforts — 

The  complete  destruction  of 
piracy. 

The  total  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery. 

The  suppression  of  the  tribute 
which  Christian  powers  pay  to  the 
regency. 

Sucb,  if  Providence  assists  the 
arms  of  the  king,  will  be  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  for  which  prepara¬ 
tions  are  now  making  in  the  ports 
of  France.  His  majesty  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  prosecute  it  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  the  means  which 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  its  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  if,  in  the  struggle  which 
is  about  to  take  place,  it  should 
happen  that  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  at  Algiers  should  even  be 
dissolved,  in  that  case,  Monsieur  le 
D  uc,  the  king,  whose  views  upon 
this  important  question  are  per¬ 
fectly  disinterested,  will  concert 
with  his  allies  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  what  shall  be  the  new 
order  of  things  which  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  with  the  greatest  benefit 
to  Christendom,  for  the  system 
which  has  been  destroyed,  and 
which  may  be  best  calculated  to  se¬ 
cure  the  triple  object  which  his 
majesty  proposes  to  attain. 

You  may  convey  these  commu- 

mcations,  Monsieur  le  Due,  to  the 


knowledge  of  the  government  of 
his  Britannic  majesty ;  and,  if 
Lord  Aberdeen  wishes  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  present  despatch,  the 
king  authorizes  you  to  give  it  to 
him. 

Accept,  &c., 

Le  Prince  de  Polignac. 

No.  XVIII.  —  Communication 
from  the  Duke  de  Laval  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

(Received  May  17,  1830.) 

Prince  Polignac  to  the  Duke  de 
Laval. 

Paris ,  May  12,  1830. 

Monsieur  le  Due, — At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  fleet  which  conveys 
our  army  to  Africa  is  leaving 
France,  the  king  feels  the  necessity 
of  making  known  to  his  allies  how 
sensible  he  has  been  of  the  marks 
of  interest  and  friendship  which  he 
has  received  from  them  during  the 
important  conjuncture  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  preceded  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  expedition  directed 
against  Algiers.  His  majesty  has 
applied  for  their  concurrence  with 
perfect  confidence  ;  he  has  treated, 
it  may  be  said  publicly,  a  question 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  make 
common  to  all  Europe  ;  his  allies 
have  responded  to  his  confidence, 
and  they  have  afforded  him  sanction 
and  encouragement,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  will  never  be  ef¬ 
faced  from  his  mind. 

To  make  a  return  for  conduct  so 
loyal  and  friendly,  his  majesty  is 
now  desirous  of  laying  before  them 
again,  at  the  moment  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  French  fleet,  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  expedition  which 
he  is  sending  against  the  regency 
of  Algiers. 

Two  interests,  which  by  their 
nature  are  distinct,  but  which  are 
closely  connected  in  the  mind  of 
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the  king,  have  led  to  the  arma¬ 
ments  which  have  been  prepared  in 
our  ports.  The  one  more  especially 
concerns  France ;  it  is  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  our  flag,  to  obtain 
redress  of  the  wrongs  which  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  to  preserve  our  possessions 
from  the  aggressions  and  acts  of 
violence  to  which  they  have  been 
so  often  subjected,  and  to  obtain 
lor  us  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  which 
may  relieve  us,  so  far  as  the  state 
of  Algiers  will  allow,  from  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  war  which  we  have  not 
provoked  ;  the  other,  which  re¬ 
gards  Christendom  in  general,  em¬ 
braces  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of 
piracy,  and  of  the  tributes  which 
Europe  still  pays  to  the  regency  of 
Algiers. 


The  king  is  firmly  resolved  not 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  recall 
his  troops  from  Algiers,  until  this 
double  object  shall  have  been  at¬ 
tained  and  sufficiently  secured ; 
and  it  is  with  the  view  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  means 
of  arriving  at  this  end,  so  far  as 
regards  the  general  interests  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  his  majesty,  on  the  12th 
of  March  last,  announced  to  his 
allies  his  desire  to  take  measures  in 
concert  with  them,  in  the  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  government 
actually  existing  at  Algiers,  in  the 
.  struggle  which  is  about  to  take 


place.  It  would  be  the  object  of 
this  concert  to  discuss  the  new 
order  of  things  which  it  might  be 
expedient  to  establish  in  that  coun¬ 
try  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
Christendom.  His  majesty  thinks 
it  right  at  once  to  assure  his  allies, 
that  he  would  enter  into  those 
deliberations  prepared  to  afford  all 
the  explanations  which  they  might 
still  desire,  disposed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  all  parties,  himself  un¬ 
fettered  by  any  previous  engage¬ 
ment,  at  liberty  to  accept  any  pro¬ 
position  which  might  be  considered 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  question,  and  free  from 
any  feeling  of  personal  interest ; 
and  as  the  state  of  things  foreseen 
by  his  majesty  may  very  shortly 
be  realized,  if  Providence  deigns  to 
protect  our  arms,  the  king  now 
invites  his  allies  to  furnish  their 
ambassadors  at  Paris  with  contin¬ 
gent  instructions  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

You  will  have  the  goodness,  M. 
le  Due,  to  make  this  proposition  to 
lord  Aberdeen,  and  if  that  minister 
wishes  it,  you  will  give  him  a  copy 
of  this  despatch. 

Accept,  &c., 

Le  Prince  de  Polignac. 

M.  le  Prince  D.  de  Laval, 
Montmorency ,  Sfc. 


Great  Britain  and  Buenos  Ayres. 


The  following  correspondence,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Malvinas  by  Great  Britain,  has 
been  published  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres:— 

To  the  hon.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Buenos- Ayres,  Jan .  24,  1838, 


24 tli  year  of  the  Liberty ,  and 
1 8th  of  the  Independence ,  of 
the  Republic. 

If  great  has  been  the  pain 
which  the  government  has  felt  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  violent 
abuse  of  power  exercised  in  the 
Malvinas  by  a  vessel  of  war  belong- 
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ing  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
dishonour  of  the  Argentine  flag,  in 
violation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Republic,  of  its 
rights  of  justice,  and  of  the  faith 
due  to  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  good  understanding  cultivated 
without  interruption  with  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  it  feels  no 
less  in  acquainting  the  hon.  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  that  new  and  scan¬ 
dalous  aggression  committed  in  the 
Malvinas  by  an  officer  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  navy — an  aggression  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  reciprocal 
relations  and  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  than  that  which 
was  last  year  committed  by  the 
officer  of  another  friendly  nation 
—  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

The  schooner-of-war  Sarandi, 
anchored  in  the  outer  roads  on  the 
15th  instant,  on  her  return  from 
Port  Luiz  de  la  Soledad,  in  the 
Malvina  Islands.  Her  comman¬ 
der,  Don  J.  M.  Pinedo,  reports 
that  he  has  returned  from  thence, 
prior  to  receiving  orders  for  so 
doing,  on  account  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  vessel  of  war  Clio  having, 
on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  arrived 
in  the  island  of  Soledad,  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  the  chief  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  had  been  killed,  and  good 
order  disturbed  (in  the  restoration 
of  which  the  naval  commander  was 
occupied  when  the  Clio  arrived)  : 
that,  having  sent  two  of  his  officers 
on  board  the  Clio,  to  make  the 
corresponding  offers  of  attention 
and  friendship,  they  returned  and 
informed  him,  that  Mr.  Onslow, 
the  commander  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  sloop,  intended  to  go  on 
board  the  Sarandi,  which  he  did 
on  the  same  day,  about  three  in 


the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  officers  ;  and  entering  into 
conversation  with  the  commander 
of  the  Sarandi,  he  informed  him, 
that  he  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  Malvinas,  as  belonging  to  his 
Britannic  majesty;  and  that  he 
had  positive  orders  to  hoist  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  thereon  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  as  he  had  already  done  in 
other  ports  of  the  said  islands ;  and 
to  give  passage  in  a  vessel  to  the 
officer  and  troops  stationed  there, 
and  to  the  other  inhabitants ;  and 
to  cause  every  thing  belonging  to 
Buenos- Ay  res,  to  be  embarked  and 
sent  off ;  in  consequence  whereof 
he  requested  that  the  Argentine 
flag,  which  was  then  flying  on 
the  shore,  might  be  struck  the 
following  day,  as  he  was  bound 
to  fulfil  the  orders  he  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  surprise  of  command¬ 
ant  Pinedo,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  as  natural  as  was  un¬ 
expected  the  aggression  and  vio¬ 
lent  spoliation  which  caused  it, 
considering  that  this  gross  outrage 
was  committed  by  a  friendly  and 
powerful  nation,  which  has  always 
boasted  of  its  fidelity  and  moder¬ 
ation,  and  which  has  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  manifesting  the  cor¬ 
diality  of  its  kind  feelings  towards 
the  Argentine  republic.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  after  having  made  to 
Captain  Onslow  the  corresponding 
protests,  and  remarking  to  him, 
that  if  the  two  governments  were 
in  peace  and  friendship,  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  unaccountably  strange, 
he  told  him  that  his  duty  would  not 
allow  him  to  consent  to  this  unjust 
pretension,  without  receiving  ex¬ 
press  orders  from  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Onslow  then  took  his 
leave,  telling  commandant  Pinedo, 
that  he  would  reply  to  him  in 
writing. 
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In  effect,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternon  of  the  same  day  (the 
2nd),  the  said  commandant  re¬ 
ceived  the  note  of  which  the  sub¬ 
joined  No  I.  is  a  copy;  and  on 
view  of  the  intimation  therein  con¬ 
tained,  he  wished  to  resist  at  all 
hazards,  when  he  met  with  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  considered  in¬ 
surmountable  ;  nevertheless,  he 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  should  repeat  to  Mr. 
Onslow  the  former  protests,  and 
inform  him,  that  if  he  contemplat¬ 
ed  executing  his  project  by  force, 
he  should  consider  himself  bound 
to  resist  it,  and  that  he  therefore 
hoped  Captain  Onslow  would  pre¬ 
fer  waiting  until  the  government 
should  have  marked  out  to  him 
(Pinedo)  the  line  of  conduct  he 
ought  to  pursue. 

It  was  more  than  ten  o'clock 
at  night  when  the  deputation  re¬ 
turned  on  board  the  Sarandi,  with¬ 
out  having  been  able  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Captain  Onslow. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  after 
having  endeavoured  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  would  render  the  most  des¬ 
perate  resistance  unavailing,  he 
became  thoroughly  convinced  of 
it ;  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3rd,  he  went  personally 
on  board  the  sloop  Clio ;  and,  for 
the  last  time,  protested  to  her  com¬ 
mander  against  the  violation  he 
was  about  to  commit.  Captain 
Onslow  replied  to  him  in  the  sense 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  subjoined 
note,  assuring  him,  that  he  could 
not  defer  the  execution  of  the 
orders  he  had  received  for  taking 
possession  of  the  Malvinas ;  that 
he  could  see  what  force  he  had, 
and  that  he  was  in  momentary  ex¬ 
pectation  of  more ;  that  he,  com¬ 
mandant  Pinedo,  could  therefore 


act  as  he  might  think  fit.  Com¬ 
mandant  Pinedo  immediately 
withdrew,  declaring  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  the  insult,  and  the 
violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  of  its  rights,  which 
were  thus  inconsistently  and  dis¬ 
respectfully  trampled  on  by  force  ; 
that  he  was  going  to  withdraw, 
but  that  he  would  not  strike  the 
flag  on  the  shore. 

Consequently,  commandant  Pi¬ 
nedo  returned  to  his  vessel,  and 
adopted,  among  other  measures, 
prior  to  setting  sail,  that  of  prohi¬ 
biting  those  on  the  island  from 
lowering  the  Argentine  flag,  and 
of  conferring  the  command  of  the 
establishment,  in  writing,  on  the 
overseer  of  the  establishment,  Don 
Juan  Simon,  who  was  going  to 
remain,  with  some  others. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3rd,  three  boats,  manned 
with  seamen  and  marines  from  the 
English  sloop,  landed  at  the  point 
of  Port  Luiz,  and  placing  a  staff  at 
the  house  of  an  Englishman,  about 
four  squares  distant  from  the  com- 
mandancy,  they  hoisted  thereon  the 
British  flag,  and  then  proceeded 
to  strike  that  of  the  Republic, 
which  was  still  flying  ;  and  which 
was  immediately  delivered  to  the 
Sarandi  by  an  officer  sent  for  that 
purpose.  Captain  Pinedo  was  ready 
on  that  day  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  the  insult ;  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  obliged  him  to  remain  the 
whole  of  the  4th,  and  up  to  five 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  he  set  sail. 

The  facts,  as  transmitted  by 
the  government  to  the  hon.  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  conformity  with  the 
official  despatch  of  the  commander 
of  the  schooner  Sarandi,  exhibit  a 
most  flagrant  abuse  of  power,  and 
belie  the  friendly  protestations  it 
was  accustomed  to  receive  from  a 
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nation  with  which  it  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  best  understanding, 
by  scrupulously  fulfilling  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  on  it  by  the  existing 
treaties,  and  exercising  a  generous 
liberality,  in  proof  of  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  friendship.  By  the  copies 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  the  hon.  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  learn  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  serious  and  delicate 
affair  ;  and  likewise,  its  firm  reso¬ 
lution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  not  to 
come  to  any  accommodation  incon- 
sistent  with  the  national  honour  ; 
taking  every  measure  which  jus¬ 
tice  and  prudence  may  dictate,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the 
cabinet  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
full  reparation,  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  our  right  to  the  Malvinas, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  dominion 
over  that  territory ;  and  should 
this  not  suffice,  then  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  conducive 
to  obtaining  a  declaration  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  to  which  a 
government  like  that  of  England, 
which  wishes  to  be  considered  as 
ranking  amongst  the  most  free  and 
enlightened  of  Europe,  cannot  be 
indifferent. 

God  preserve  the  hon.  repre¬ 
sentatives  many  years. 

Juan  Ramon  Balcarce. 

Manuel  Vicente  de  Maza  . 

No  1. — (Copy.) 

His  Majesty's  sloop  Clio ,  Berkeley 

Sound,  2nd  January,  1833. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
I  have  received  directions  from  his 
excellency  the  commander  -  in  - 
chief  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,  South 
American  station,  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  to  exercise 
the  tf<r  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
these  islands.” 


It  is  my  intention  to  hoist,  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  the  national  flag 
of  Great  Britain  on  shore,  when  I 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  haul 
down  your  flag  on  shore,  and  with¬ 
draw  your  forces,  taking  with  you 
all  stores.  & c.  belonging  to  your 
government. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

J.  J.  Onslow,  Commander. 
His  Excellency  the  Commander,  of 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  forces  at 
Port  Luiz,  Berkeley  Sound . 

No.  2. —(Translation.) 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Buenos  Ayres,  January  1 6, 
1833,  24 th  year  of  the  Liberty, 
and  18 th  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Republic . 

The  undersigned  Minister  of 
Grace  and  Justice,  charged  provi¬ 
sionally  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  has  the  honour  to  address 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  this  city, 
to  acquaint  him,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  just  learned  that  the  com¬ 
mander  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
sloop-of-war  Clio  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Island  of  La  Soledad, 
in  the  Malvinas,  hoisting  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  where  that  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  waved.  This  unex¬ 
pected  event  has  sensibly  affected 
the  feelings  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  although  it 
cannot  discover  anything  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding,  nevertheless, 
presuming  that  the  Charge  d’Af¬ 
faires,  whom  the  undersigned  ad¬ 
dresses,  is  informed  upon  a  measure 
which  openly  compromises  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  rights  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  it  has  directed  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  request  of  the  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
the  competent  explanations. 
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God  preserve  the  Charge  d' Af¬ 
faires  many  years. 

Manuel  Vicente  de  Maza. 
To  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  ad  inte¬ 
rim  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

No.  3. — (Copy.) 

Buenos  Ayres,  January,  17,  1833. 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  Charge  d’ Affaires,  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
note,  dated  yesterday,  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  Senor  Don  Manuel  Vicente 
de  Maza,  minister  charged  with  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  the 
♦  honour  to  inform  his  excellency 


that  he  has  received  no  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  court  to  make  any 
communication  to  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  upon  the  subject 
to  which  his  excellency’s  note  re 
fers. 

The  undersigned  will  hasten  to 
submit  it  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  to  his  excel- 
lenev  Senor  de  Maza  the  assurance 
of  his  high  and  distinguished  con¬ 
sideration. 

Philip  G.  Gore. 

To  his  Excellency  Senor  Don 
Manuel  Vicente  de  Maza,  §c.  fyc. 


Holland  and  Belgium. 


Project  of  Convention  between 
Holland  on  the  one  part,  and 
France  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  part. 

Art.  I.  His  majesty  the  k:ng 
of  the  Netherlands,  engages  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  forts 
of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  which 
shall  be  evacuated  and  surrendered 
to  the  Belgian  troops,  within  ten 
days  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  convention. 

Art.  II.  His  majesty,  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  engages  to  open 
to  commerce,  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  conven¬ 
tion,  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse 
and  of  its  branches ;  and,  until  a 
definitive  arrangement  shall  be 
agreed  upon,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  the  navigation  of  that  river 
shall  be  subject  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  convention  signed  at 
Mentz,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1831, 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  so  far  as  those  arrangements 
can  be  applied  to  the  said  river. 


Art.  III.  Until  the  conclusion 
of  a  definitive  treaty  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  shall  remain  free, 
and  without  any  obstacle,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  20th  of  January, 
1831,  conformably  to  the  declar¬ 
ation  made  by  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Five 
Powers  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1831. 

Art.  IV.  Their  majesties,  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  king 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  engage  to  ob¬ 
tain,  immediately  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  convention, 
the  evacuation,  by  the  Belgian 
troops,  of  Venloo,  of  the  Dutch 
part  of  Limburg,  and  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  part  of  Luxemburg,  such  as 
their  districts  were  marked  out  by 
the  treaty  signed  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1831,  between  the  Five 
Powers  and  Belgium ;  and  to  cause 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
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grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  for¬ 
tresses,  places,  and  territories  above- 
mentioned. 

Art.  V.  His  majesty,  tlie  king 
of  the  Netherlands  consents  that 
the  commercial  communications  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  Germany,  by 
way  of  Limburg,  shall  remain  en¬ 
tirely  free,  and  not  be  under  any 
pretext  interrupted.  The  use  of 
the  roads  which  traverse  the  towns 
of  Maestricht  and  Sittard,  leading 
to  the  frontier  of  Germany,  shall 
only  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
moderate  barrier  duties,  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  roads,  so  that 
the  commerce  of  transit  may  not 
experience  any  obstacle,  and  that 
whilst  maintaining  the  rights 
above-mentioned,  these  roads  may 
be  kept  in  good  order,  and  in  a  fit 
state  to  facilitate  commerce. 

Art.  VI.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  engages  that  no 
person  in  those  territories,  which 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  Belgian 
troops,  or  which  shall  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Dutch  or  Luxemburg 
authorities,  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
disquieted  on  account  of  any  parti 
cipation,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
in  past  political  events. 

Art.  VII.  His  majesty,  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  engages  to 
reduce  his  army  to  a  peace  footing 
immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  present  convention,  so  that 
the  reduction  shall  be  effected 
within  a  month  after  the  said  rati¬ 
fication,  provided  always  that  the 
Belgian  army  shall  be  also  reduced 
to  a  peace  footing  within  the  same 
time  of  a  month. 

Art.  VIII.  Their  majesties,  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  king 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  engage  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  the  Belgian  army  shall 
be  put  upon  a  peace  footing  within 


a  month  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  convention. 

Art.  IX.  Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  their  majes¬ 
ties  the  king  of  the  French,  and 
the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will 
take  off  the  embargo  which  they 
have  placed  upon  the  ships,  vessels, 
and  merchandise,  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  detained  with  their  cargoes 
shall  be  immediatelv  released  and 
restored  to  their  respective  owners. 

Talleyrand. 

Palmerston. 

“  The  undersigned  charge  d’af¬ 
faires  of  France  to  the  Netherlands 
government  has  received  orders  to 
communicate  to  his  excellency  the 
Baron  Verstolk  Van  Soelen,  propo¬ 
sitions  which  have  been  addressed 
to  the  government  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Great  Britain. 

“  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  courts  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain  hope  that  the  eagerness 
shown  by  them  to  communicate 
these  propositions  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  will 
be  considered  by  the  latter  as  a 
marked  testimony  of  those  equitable 
and  conciliatory  dispositions  which 
have  never  ceased  to  actuate  the 
whole  of  their  conduct. 

“  The  undersigned  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  honour 
to  tender  to  his  excellency  the 
Baron  Verstolk  Van  Soelen  the  as_ 
surance  of  his  high  consideration. 

“  Marquis  D’Eyragues. 

“  The  Hague ,  Jan.  \ 
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Pboject  0/ Con  vention.*— No.  2. 

Feb .  1. 

Art.  I.  Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  orders  will  be 
given  to  remove  the  embargo,  for 
the  reciprocal  restitution  of  vessels, 
with  their  cargoes,  which  may  have 
been  seized  upon,  and  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  re-establishment  of  such  re¬ 
lations  between  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  as  existed  previously  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1832. 

Art.  II.  The  garrisons  of  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  forts 
belonging  to  the  same,  at  present  in 
France,  shall  immediately  return 
into  the  states  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Art#  III.  During  the  time  taken 
for  preparing  the  treaty  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  the  relations  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  will  acknowledge  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium,  as  prescribed  in 
the  treaty  of  the  15  th  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Art.  IV.  The  high  contracting 
parties  pledge  themselves  to  draw 
up,  without  delay,  a  definite  treaty, 
to  determine  the  relations  between 
the  kings  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  to  a  concurrence  in  which 
the  courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  will  be  invited. 

Art.  V.  The  exchange  of  ratifi¬ 
cations  shall  take  place  in  London, 
the  limited  period  allowed  for 
which  will  be  ten  days. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  understood,  that 
the  said  treaty  mentioned  in  Article 
IV.  of  the  present  convention  will 
be  regarded  as  definitive  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  are  requested  to  comply 
with  the  same  without  delay.  This 
article  will  have  the  same  force, 
and  be  as  valid,  as  if  it  formed  part 


of  the  convention,  and  will  be  rati¬ 
fied  at  the  same  time. 


Project  of  Convention. — No.  3. 

Feb .  3. 

Art.  I. — -Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  orders  will  be 
given  by  the  king  of  the  French 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  by  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  nullify  all  the  rigorous 
measures  adopted  on  both  sides 
since  the  1st  of  November,  1832,  in 
order  that  the  relations,  as  they  pre¬ 
viously  existed  between  them  may 
be  re-established.  The  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  will  be  free,  and, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
arrangement,  shall  be  maintained 
as  on  the  1st  of  November,  1832. 

Art.  II.  The  Dutch  troops, 
either  on  sea  or  land,  temporarily 
detained  in  France,  and  forming  the 
garrisons  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
and  its  dependent  forts,  shall  im¬ 
mediately  re-enter,  with  their  bag¬ 
gage,  the  states  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Art.  III.  During  the  time  taken 
for  preparing  the  treaty  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  the  relations  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  will  acknowledge  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  as  prescribed 
in  the  treaty  of  the  1 5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1831  ;  and  there  shall,  during 
this  time,  be  a  complete  armistice 
between  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  of  the  king 
of  the  Belgians. 

Art.  IV.  The  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  pledges  himself  to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Meuse  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention ;  and,  until  such  time 
as  a  definitive  regulation  may  be 
agreed  upon  on  the  subject,  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Meuse  shall  be  sub- 
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ject  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  convention  signed  at  Mentz, 
March  31,  1831,  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  they 
may  apply  to  the  said  river. 

Art.  V.  The  high  contracting 
parties  pledge  themselves  to  draw 
up,  without  delay,  a  treaty  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relations  between  the 
states  of  the  kins;  of  the  Nether- 
lands  and  the  king  of  Belgium, 
to  a  concurrence  in  which  they  will 
invite  the  courts  of  Austria,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia. 

Art.  VI.  The  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  shall  take  place  in 
London ;  ten  days  will  be  the  li¬ 
mited  period  allowed. 

Note  and  Counter-project  of 
Holland. 

To  their  Excellencies  Prince  Tal- 
>  leyrand  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

London ,  Feb.  5. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  offer  to  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  of 
Great  Britain  the  expose  and  com¬ 
munication  which  follows. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  received  from 
the  governments  of  France  and 
England  a  proposition  to  conclude 
a  preliminary  convention,  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  which  was  submitted  to  him 
at  the  same  time.  In  replying  with 
anxious  speed  to  that  invitation  on 
the  f)th  following,  the  court  of  the 
Hague  adopted  the  offer,  on  the 
condition  of  some  modifications  in 
the  substance  of  the  articles.  By 
the  note  which  accompanied  the 
modified  project,  the  undersigned 
received  the  special  mandate  not  to 
negotiate  or  sign  that  transaction, 
except  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
emanating  from  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  Dutch  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
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troops  and  marine  led  prisoners 
into  France.  Under  these  new 
circumstances  the  position  of  the 
undersigned  with  respect  to  the 
representatives  of  the  two  courts, 
already  clearly  indicated  in  the 
above  note  of  the  9th  of  January, 
and  in  the  conferences  at  the 
foreign-office,  was  explained  once 
more  in  the  answers  which  the 
undersigned  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  their  excellencies 
on  the  31st  of  January.  It  would 
seem  that  he  had  dissipated  even 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

When,  after  some  preparatory 
interviews,  their  excellencies  took 
into  consideration  the  modified  pro¬ 
ject  of  his  court,  he  was  much 
grieved  to  see  that  they  judged  it 
necessary  not  only  to  reject  all  its 
desired  modifications,  but  even  to 
present  to  the  undersigned  not  only 
their  own  project  of  the  2nd  of 
January,  without  any  change  what¬ 
ever,  but  augmented  by  two  new 
articles,  little  calculated  to  render 
it  more  acceptable. 

The  undersigned  abstains  the 
more  willingly  from  giving  way  to 
detailed  objections,  as  he  wished 
rather  to  suppose  “  that  the  project 
of  the  2nd  of  January  had  been 
abandoned/’  as  their  excellencies 
had  themselves  explained  it  some 
time  previous,  in  offering  motives 
which  would  necessarily  call  for  all 
the  circumspection  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  and  induce  him  naturally 
to  apply  himself  in  preference  to 
another  project,  of  which  they  left 
him  the  choice.  This  other  pro¬ 
ject,  disengaged  from  article  6', 
which  supposed  in  the  undersigned 
a  power  which  he  has  not — that  of 
concluding  with  two  powers  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  to  which  five  are 
contracting  parties  with  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  appeared  to 
present  stipulations  generally  con* 
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formable  with  the  conciliatory 
views  of  his  court.  Consequently, 
he  adopted  the  substance  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  article 
relating  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  ;  a  sti¬ 
pulation  which  is  understood  with 
difficulty  before  the  settlement  of 
the  limits  of  the  respective  territo¬ 
ries,  and  which  otherwise,  not 
having  made  part  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  2nd  of  January,  ought 
to  be  justly  regarded  as  reserved 
for  the  definitive  treaty.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  undersigned  drew  up  a 
project,  which  he  presented  in  the 
sitting  of  the  3rd  of  February.  In 
this  state  of  things  their  excellen¬ 
cies  have  just  communicated  to  him 
some  new  ideas,  expressed  in  a 
series  of  six  articles,  approaching 
so  nearly  to  the  abandoned  project, 
that  few  observations  will  suffice 
to  render  apparent  the  quasi 
identity. 

Not  one  of  the  modifications 
presented  by  his  court  on  the  fith 
of  January,  and  which  ought  rea¬ 
sonably  before  everything  to  require 
the  solicitude  and  perseverance  of 
the  undersigned,  is  found  in  it. 

The  provisional  occupation  of 
the  territories  which  are  to  change 
domination  is  omitted.  The  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  neutrality,  which, 
like  other  primary  objects,  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  definitive 
treaty,  is  expressed  in  it. 

Considered  in  these  points  of 
view,  the  work  to  which  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  have  just  applied  them¬ 
selves,  not  differing  in  any  essential 
disposition  from  the  abandoned 
project,  the  undersigned  has  again 
attached  himself  to  that  of  which 
they  had  subsidiarily  left  him  the 
choice,  and  has  the  honour  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  the  propositions 
annexed,  which  appear  to  him  to 
reproduce  their  spirit  and  substance, 


and  by  which  he  has  sought  to 
enter  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
views  of  their  excellencies. 

In  submitting  this  piece  for  their 
examination  he  has  the  honour, 
&c.  &c. 

H.  Van  Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt 

Project  of  Convention. 

Art.  I. — Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  their  majesties 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  the 
king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall 
raise  the  embargo  which  they  have 
placed  upon  the  ships,  vessels,  and 
goods,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  all  the  vessels  detained 
with  their  cargoes  shall  be  instantly 
released,  and  restored  to  their  re¬ 
spective  owners. 

In  like  manner  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  engages  to 
revoke  the  measures  taken  in  his 
states  in  regard  to  the  French  and 
English  flag  ;  so  as  to  re-establish 
the  commercial  relations  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  they  were  before 
the  month  of  November,  1832. 

Art.  II.  The  Dutch  troops,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  navy  as  well  as 
the  royal  army,  now  detained  in 
France,  shall  be  released  at  the 
same  period,  and  shall  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  states  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  arms,  baggage,  carriages, 
horses,  and  other  objects  belonging 
to  the  corps  and  to  the  individuals. 
The  standards,  if  there  are  any 
seized,  shall  be  restored. 

Art.  III.  Until  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  shall  be  free,  save  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  duties  of  peage  and  of 
search  established  in  1814. 

Art.  IV.  The  courts  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands^  of  France,  and  of  England, 
engage  to  occupy  themselves  with¬ 
out  delay  with  the  definitive  treaty 
which  shall  fix  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  To  that  effect  they  will 
invite  the  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  to  concur  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  it. 

Art.  V.  The  exchange  of  the 

,  „  #  o 

ratifications  of  the  present  conven¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  in  London  in 
the  space  of  10  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

Note  addressed  by  Prince  Tal¬ 
leyrand  and  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  to  Baron  Van  Zuylen 
Van  Nyevelt. 

London ,  Feb.  14. 
The  undersigned  have  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  which  Baron  Van  Zuylen  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  on  the  3rd  instant, 
and  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
press  their  profound  regret  at  hav¬ 
ing  learned  by  this  note,  and  by 
the  personal  communications  which 
they  have  lately  had  with  Baron 
Van  Zuylen,  that  the  small  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  the  nature  of 
the  instructions  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  deprive  them  of  almost  every 
hope  of  concluding  with  the  Dutch 
government  either  a  final  or  a 
preliminary  arrangement,  by  which 
the  differences  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  might  be  terminated. 

When  the  evacuation  of  the  ci¬ 
tadel  of  Antwerp  rendered  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  resume  the  negotiations,  the 
governments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
proposing  to  the  Dutch  government, 
by  their  charge  d'affaires  at  the 
Hague,  a  convention,  destined  to 
establish  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 


gium  a  provisional  situation,  such 
as,  that  each  of  the  two  countries, 
by  reducing  its  army,  might  be 
able  to  diminish  the  burthens  by 
which  they  are  both  oppressed. 
This  convention  referred  to  the 
negotiation  to  be  commenced  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
for  the  solution  of  the  few  questions 
still  in  dispute. 

But  in  removing  the  chances  of 
collision  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  it  facilitated  a  complete 
arrangement  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  preliminary  convention  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  2nd  of  January,  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  should  take  place  immedi¬ 
ately  between  the  two  parties,  and 
it  was  proposed,  in  consequence, 
that  the  Dutch  should  evacuate 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  and 
the  Belgians,  Dutch  Limburg  and 
the  German  part  of  Luxemburg. 

The  necessary  results  of  this 
reciprocal  evacuation  were  to  be  an 
amnesty  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  evacuated  districts,  and  for 
the  Belgians,  the  immediate  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  free  use  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  roads  through  Limburg, 
which  has  been  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  five  powers,  as  a  condition 
of  the  arrangement  by  wdiicli  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Maestricht 
were  secured  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg. 

These  arrangements  being  once 
made,  a  reduction  of  the  armies 
of  the  two  countries  to  the  peace 
establishment  seemed  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  which  the  five  powers 
have  so  often  declared  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  hinder  by  all  pos¬ 
sible  means ;  and  it  seemed  reason-* 
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able  to  hope,  that  so  decided  a 
manifestation  of  pacific  intentions 
on  both  sides,  would  tend  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  mutual  irritation  which  the 
threatening  attitude  of  armies  sta¬ 
tioned  almost  in  sight  of  each  other, 
must  inevitably  produce,  and  that 
new  facilities  would  thus  be  found 
for  settling  the  few  questions  still 
under  discussion. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Belgians 
could  not  accept  any  provisional 
arrangement  which  did  not  give 
them  the  immediate  enjoyment  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Meuse,  and 
secure  to  them  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  definitive  treaty,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  as  they  have  enjoyed  it 
since  the  month  of  January,  1831. 

In  return  for  these  conditions, 
the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  offered  the  immediate 
cessation  of  the  embargo  laid  on 
the  Dutch  ships,  and  the  sending 
back  of  the  Dutch  troops  now  de¬ 
tained  in  France. 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that 
the  undersigned  learned  by  the 
despatch  of  baron  Verstolk,  dated 
the  9th  of  January,  and  by  the 
counter-project  annexed  to  it,  that 
the  above-mentioned  proposals  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment. 

Baron  Verstolk  has  not,  indeed, 
positively  stated  that  the  proposals 
were  rejected,  but  it  was  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  counter- project 
which  accompanied  his  despatch, 
that  the  proposals  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted. 

This  counter-project  was  inad¬ 
missible  for  what  it  contained,  and 
gave  ground  for  decisive  objections 
for  what  it  did  not  contain. 

It  required,  that  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  authorized  to 
levy  a  tonnage  duty  on  the  Scheldt, 
without  entering  into  any  of  the 


obligations  dependent  on  this  right, 
such  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
placing  of  the  buoys  and  the  pilot¬ 
age  on  the  river,  which  must  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the 
levying  of  the  duty  ,*  and  it  also 
required  that  this  duty  should  be 
paid  at  Flushing  or  at  Bath,— a 
demand  which  was  subject  to  great 
objections,  because  it  would  lead  to 
the  detention  and  delav  of  vessels 
navigating  the  Scheldt. 

It  also  demanded  a  transit  duty 
on  the  roads  through  Limburg, 
though  the  Five  Powers  have 
guaranteed  to  Belgium  the  use  of 
those  roads  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce,  without  any  duty  ex¬ 
cept  a  duty  for  their  repair. 

Lastly,  it  required  that  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  engage  that  Belgium 
should  pay  annually,  till  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  with 
Holland,  the  sum  of  8,400,000 
florins,  in  half-yearly  payments, 
for  its  share  of  the  interest  of  the 
common  debt  of  the  late  kingdom 
of  the  United  Netherlands.  But 
this  considerable  annual  payment 
has  been  assigned  to  Belgium  by 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 
1831,  as  part  of  a  general  and 
final  arrangement,  by  which  various 
commercial  advantages  were  to  be 
secured  to  it,  and  by  which  the 
king  grand  duke  was  formally  to 
accede  to  the  territorial  demarca¬ 
tion,  and  to  recognize  the  sovereign 
of  Belgium. 

It  is,  therefore,  evidently  im¬ 
possible  for  Belgium  to  take  upon 
itself  the  payment  of  any  part 
whatever  of  this  annual  charge  till 
it  is  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
commercial  advantages  which  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  is  to  secure  to  it, 
and  before  the  territorial  limits  and 
its  sovereign  are  formally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  king  grand  duke. 
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But  if  the  stipulation  in  question 
was  inadmissible  for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned,,  it  was  no  less  so 
as  indicating  an  intention  in  the 
Dutch  government  to  defer  to  an 
indefinite  period  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty ;  for,  if  that 
government  had  had  the  least  in¬ 
clination  to  come  to  a  speedy  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  two  or  three  points 
which  still  remained  to  be  re¬ 
gulated,  why  should  a  preliminary 
convention  stipulate  for  annual 
payments,  to  be  made  during  the 
negotiation  of  that  treaty,  while 
even  the  first  instalment  would 
not  be  due  till  June  or  July  next  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  a 
definitive  treaty  might  be  signed 
long  before  that  time,  if  the  Dutch 
government  had  a  real  desire  to 
terminate  the  negotiations.  Such 
a  proposal  as  it  has  made,  therefore, 
clearly  indicates,  in  that  govern¬ 
ment,  the  desire  of  securing,  by  a 
preliminary  convention,  advantages 
which  may  enable  it  to  hinder  or 
to  delay,  to  an  indefinite  period, 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treatv. 

J 

But,  while  the  Dutch  counter¬ 
project  contained  these  inadmissible 
stipulations,  it  omitted  the  two 
articles  bv  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  embargo  was  to  be  removed, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  armies  reduced  before  a 
certain  time  to  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  Dutch  government  proposed, 
that  these  two  points  should  be 
established  bv  an  exchange  of  notes, 
instead  of  being  the  subject  of  a 
formal  stipulation  ;  but  the  under¬ 
signed  have  learned,  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions  employed  in  the  note  of 
Baron  Verstolk,  that  what  he 
meant  by  this  was,  that  the  em¬ 
bargo  should  be  immediately  taken 
off,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
ratification  of  a  convention  ;  and 


they  have  inferred,  from  the  verbal 
explanation  of  baron  de  Zuylen, 
that  the  Dutch  government  wished 
to  make  the  reduction  of  its  army 
to  a  peace  establishment  depend  on 
a  general  disarming  in  Europe, 
instead  of  a  simultaneous  disarm¬ 
ing  in  Belgium  as  France  and 
England  have  proposed. 

The  unqualified  rejection  of  the 
proposals  made  by  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  nature  of 
the  counter-project  which  the  Dutch 
government  substituted  for  them, 
have  caused  the  undersigned  to 
fear  that  they  must  renounce  all 
hopes  of  signing  a  definitive  treaty 
between  the  Five  Powers  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

«  The  undersigned  were  the  more 
inclined  to  suppose,  that  baron  V an 
Zuylen  would  be  prepared  and 
authorized  to  open  such  a  negotia¬ 
tion  with  them,  as,  on  the  9th  of 
November  last,  he  had  presented  to 
earl  Grey  the  project  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  though  the  Conference,  to 
which  alone  baron  Van  Zuvlen  was 
accredited,  had  been  dissolved  at 
that  time  by  the  retiring  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries. 

The  undersigned  stated  this  to 
baron  Zuylen  in  their  first  two 
interviews  with  him;  but  he  has 
invariably  persisted  in  declaring, 
that  he  had  not  at  this  moment, 
and  that  he  never  had,  at  any 
period  of  the  negotiation,  the  power 
to  treat  or  to  sign  except  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers 
united  in  the  conference. 

The  undersigned  not  having  yet 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment,  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  plan  of  a  preliminary  con¬ 
vention,  for  which  alone  baron  Van 
Zuylen  announced  that  he  had 
powers,  and  presented  to  him  the 
annexed  project  (No.  1),  which,  con- 
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taming  the  articles  proposed  at  the 
Hague  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
comprehended  also  stipulations  by 
which  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  to  be  recognized  by  the  Dutch 
government,  and  a  formal  armistice 
agreed  upon  between  the  two 
parties,  stipulations  which  the  un¬ 
dersigned  thought  it  proper  to  in¬ 
sert  in  order  to  prevent  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Baron  Van  Zuylen  then  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  could  not  accept 
this  proposal. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  under¬ 
signed  delivered  to  baron  Van 
Zuylen  the  second  project  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  convention,  they  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  also  the  project 
(No.  2)  of  a  plan  by  means  of 
which,  if  he  had  been  authorized 
to  discuss  with  them  the  questions 
that  still  remained  to  be  regulated 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
advantage  of  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment  might  have  been  combined 
with  the  form  of  a  preliminary 
convention,  since  there  would  have 
been  inserted,  verbatim ,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  additional  6th  article,  the 
articles  of  a  complete  arrangement 
such  as  might  have  been  consented 
to  by  the  parties  interested.  By 
this  means  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  Holland  and  Belgium 
would  have  been  finally  established, 
though  these  conditions  might  not 
have  been  immediately  invested 
with  the  precise  forms  of  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty. 

But  baron  Van  Zuylen  again 
alleged  his  want  of  powers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  sign  such  a  convention. 

The  preliminary  conventions 
which  the  undersigned  had  hither¬ 
to  proposed,  were  founded  on  the 
reciprocal  evacuation  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  by  both  parties. 

The  undersigned  then  resolved 


to  make  another  attempt  at  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  by  proposing  a  new 
preliminary  convention,  on  the 
principle  of  leaving  both  parties 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty  in  possession  of  the  territory 
which  they  respectively  occupied 
at  that  moment. 

In  consequence,  the  undersigned 
presented  to  baron  Van  Zuylen  the 
project  No.  3. 

By  this  plan  Lillo  and  Lief- 
kenslioek  were  to  remain  provision¬ 
ally  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
while  Venloo,  Dutch  Limburg, 
and  German  Luxemburg,  were  to 
continue  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Belgians,  and  as  the  reciprocal 
evacuation  was  delayed,  the  stipu¬ 
lations  for  the  roads  through  Lim¬ 
burg,  and  for  an  amnesty  in  the 
evacuated  districts,  were  reserved 
for  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  note  proceeded  to  state  the 
substance  of  the  project  No.  3 ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  counter  project  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Holland. 

It  (the  Dutch  counter-project) 
contained,  in  fact,  the  demand 
that  the  embargo  should  be  raised, 
and  that  the  Dutch  troops  now  in 
France  should  return  home,  while 
the  only  thing  which  the  Dutch 
government  offers  to  do  on  its  side, 
is  to  impose,  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  duties  which  have  not 
been  levied  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  to  subject  ships,  navi¬ 
gating  that  river,  to  visits  and  ex¬ 
aminations  from  which  they  have 
been  exempt  during  that  period. 

The  undersigned  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  no  duties 
were  legally  levied,  nor  any  visit 
of  the  ships  legally  made  in  the 
Scheldt  in  the  year  1814  before 
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the  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  they  cannot  see  a  very  pacific 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
government,  or  a  very  sincere  de¬ 
sire  of  coming  to  a  definitive  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Belgium,  in  the 
refusal  of  that  government  through 
the  medium  of  its  plenipotentiary 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a 
final  settlement  respecting  the 
Scheldt,  and  in  the  intention  which 
it  manifests,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  forward  pretensions  which 
are  founded  upon  contested  facts, 
and  are  applicable  only  to  that 
intermediate  state  of  things  which 
a  definitive  treaty  might  so  promptly 
terminate. 

The  undersigned  have  now  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  means  of  inducing 
baron  Van  Zuylen  to  agree  upon 
an  arrangement  either  preliminary 
or  definitive ;  and  inviting  him,  as 
they  have  done,  to  transmit  to  the 
Hague,  for  the  information  of  his 
government,  the  note  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  accompany  it,  they 
feel  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  governments  for  which 
they  act  to  declare,  that  they  throw 
upon  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary, 
and  upon  the  government  by  whose 
instructions  he  is  guided,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  from  the  failure 
of  the  sincere  and  persevering 
efforts  of  the  undersigned  to  effect 
a  pacific  arrangement. 

The  undersigned,  &c. 

Talleyrand. 

Palmerston. 


Memoir,  containing  an  Answer 
to  the  Note  of  their  Excel¬ 
lencies  the  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  of  the  14 th  of  Fe¬ 


bruary,  1833,  to  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  London. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1833, 
the  charge  d’affaires  of  France  and 
England,  at  the  Hague,  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Dutch  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  accompanied  by  the 
draught  of  a  Convention  between 
the  three  powers. 

This  convention  stipulated  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  respective 
territories,  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Maese  and  its  branches,  on 
the  footing  of  the  convention  of 
Mentz ;  for  that  of  the  Scheldt  as 
it  has  existed  since  the  20th  of 
January,  1831  ;  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  through  Limburg  without 
any  transit  duty,  for  the  disarming 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the 
raising  of  the  embargo. 

The  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  has  already  four  times 
successively  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiation  arising  out 
of  the  Belgian  insurrection,  in  the 
hope  of  producing  an  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  always  to  the  very  eve 
of  its  conclusion  followed  the  pow¬ 
ers  on  the  new  ground,  which  on 
each  occasion  they  seemed  to  pre¬ 
fer,  did  not  refuse  to  enter  on  the 
fifth  route,  which  they  have  just 
proposed,  and  while  regretting  the 
postponement,  although  it  should 
be  but  momentary,  of  the  definitive 
negotiation,  the  Dutch  government, 
by  its  note  of  the  9th  of  January, 
hastened  to  offer  the  modified 
draught  of  a  preliminary  conven¬ 
tion,  which  it  declared  itself  ready 
to  conclude  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  this 
draught,  the  Dutch  government 
endeavoured  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  par- 
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ties,  by  adding  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  which  the  rights  of  Holland 
appeared  to  require;  for  if  it 
appeared  obvious  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  that  the  Belgians 
could  not  accept  any  provisional 
arrangement  which  did  not  give 
them  the  immediate  enjoyment  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Maese  and 
the  Scheldt,  it  was  not  less  obvious 
to  Holland,  that  such  enjoyment 
could  not  take  place  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  Holland. 

Without  these  modifications,  af¬ 
ter  the  signature  of  the  convention 
Belgium,  to  whom  it  assured  almost 
all  that  she  desired,  without  any 
burthen  whatever,  would  have  no 
longer  any  motive  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  definitive  arrangement. 
The  modifications  related  to  the 
levy  of  a  single  duty  on  the  Scheldt 
without  any  search  or  other  cus¬ 
tom-house  formality,  just  as  France 
and  Great  Britain  had  themselves 
desired — a  transit  duty  through 
Limburg,  never  exceeding  one  per 
cent,  but  for  the  great  majority  of 
articles  of  trade  remaining  infi¬ 
nitely  below  that  maximum,  and 
the  payment  by  Belgium  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1833,  of  her 
quota  of  the  public  debt  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  8,400,000  florins  per 
annum. 

The  representative  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  not  have  refused  to 
enter  on  the  details  of  the  pilotage 
and  the  buoys  on  the  Scheldt,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  seem  so  fit  to 
be  included  in  a  preliminary  con¬ 
vention. 

With  regard  to  the  transit  duty 
through  Limburg,  although  true 
that  the  five  powers  had  it  only  in 
view  to  subject  the  communi¬ 
cations  by  that  route  to  a  moderate 
toll  duty,  they  had  guaranteed  to 
Holland  the  right  of  levying  duties 
on  the  Scheldt,  in  conformity  with 
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the  tariffs  of  Mentz.  Hence  the 
Dutch  cabinet  could  not  admit  the 
objection  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers,  with  reference  to  the  tran¬ 
sit  through  Limburg,  while  the 
king  evinces  his  disposition  to 
transact  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
powers  for  what  relates  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  tariffs  of  Mentz  to 
the  Scheldt. 

The  stipulation  for  the  payment 
by  Belgium  of  her  quota  of  the 
public  debt,  from  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1833,  was  necessary — 1st,  to 
put  Plolland  and  Belgium  in  a 
condition  to  regulate  in  time,  that 
is  to  say,  long  before  the  1st  July, 
their  receipts  and  disbursements  ; 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  delays 
which  the  definitive  treaty  might 
experience  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  the  parties  interested, 
by  their  distance  from  each  other, 
and  by  the  interval  required  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications ;  but  es¬ 
pecially,  in  the  third  place,  that 
Belgium  might  be  prevented  from 
withdrawing  from  the  final  ar¬ 
rangement. 

It  could  not  appear  possible  to 
the  most  profound  penetration,  that 
a  stipulation  such  as  this,  and  the 
postponement  consented  to  by  Hol¬ 
land  of  so  considerable  an  arrear, 
would  be  represented  as  clearly  in¬ 
dicating  a  desire  to  impede  or 
retard  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty. 

When  this  quota  was  estimated 
by  the  conference  of  London  at 
8,400,000  florins,  certain  other 
clauses  were  not  attended  to,  as 
witness  the  express  tenour  of  the 
48th  protocol,  with  the  memoran¬ 
dum  attached  to  it.  According  to 
that  protocol,  the  sum,  compara¬ 
tively  trifling,  of  600,000  florins 
was  set  off  as  a  balance  against  the 
commercial  advantages,  a  surcharge 
as  they  called  it,  arising  quite  as 
2  C 
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much  from  the  losses  sustained  by 
Holland. 

The  last  months  of  the  year 
1832,  under  the  name  of  coercive 
measures,  saw  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  police  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  with  each 
other,  and  the  practical  operation 
during  a  state  of  perfect  peace  of  a 
system  of  open  hostility  towards 
Holland,  sapping  the  foundation  of 
national  independence,  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  first  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  substituting  in  its 
place  the  supremacy  of  the  strongest* 
In  spite  of  this  political  phenome¬ 
non,  the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  against  whom  the  attack  on 
the  social  system  of  Europe  was 
more  specially  directed,  did  not 
abandon  their  habitual  language  of 
moderation,  but  preferred  to  devote 
this  unhappy  page  of  history  to 
oblivion.  It  was  thus  that  they 
expressed  themselves : — 

“  As  to  the  raising  of  the  em- 
bargo,  the  king  attaches  too  high  a 
value  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 

j 

relations  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  not  to  desire,  that  there 
should  remain  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
articles  of  this  convention.  It  has 
been  proposed,  in  consequence,  that 
an  immediate  arrangement  should 
be  entered  into  for  the  raising  of 
the  embargo,  on  the  revocation  of 
the  orders  issued  for  the  seizure  of 
Dutch  vessels,  and  on  the  restora¬ 
tion,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
of  the  Dutch  troops  detained  at 
this  moment  in  France.” 

On  their  part,  the  Court  at  the 
H  ague  would  have  revoked  the 
measures  of  reprisal  adopted  against 
the  navigation  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  ;  but  the  self-denial  of  the 
Dutch  cabinet  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  the  illegal  proceed¬ 
ings  adopted  against  it  conferred 
on  the  authors  any  right  to  put 


this  revocation  in  the  balance  so  as 
to  impose  new  sacrifices  on  Hol¬ 
land.  It  was  under  this  point  of 
view  that  the  answer  of  the  9th  of 
January  originated.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  the  two  draughts 
of  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Netherlands,  prepared  expressly  on  . 
the  basis  of  those  of  the  two 
powers,  admitted  the  raising  of  the 
embargo  as  one  of  the  articles,  and 
subjected  it  thenceforward  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

The  same  answer  postponed 
the  reduction  of  the  troops  to  their 
peace  establishments  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  exchange  of  notes.  It  is 
announced,  however*  that  this  mea¬ 
sure  should  meet  with  no  difficulty. 
The  observation,  that  the  disarming 
of  Holland  was  of  a  political  nature 
was  applicable  to  the  armed  inter¬ 
vention  of  France  in  1831  and 
1832. 

One  of  the  grievances  brought 
against  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary 
relates  to  his  declaration,  that  he 
could  not  sign  a  definitive  treaty 
otherwise  than  with  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  Five  Courts.  In 
this  particular,  however,  as  in  the 
whole  of  the  negotiation,  he  has 
conformed  himself  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions  and  to  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  Europe.  An  opposite 
conduct  would  for  the  first  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Hague  have 
merited  the  reproach  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cause  a  disunion  among  the 
Powers, — an  accusation  incessantly 
repeated,  hut  repelled  by  all  the 
actions  of  the  Dutch  government. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  would  have  been 
more  apt  to  destroy  the  fruits  of 
the  sacrifices  to  which  Holland  had 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  to  produce  a  dangerous  divi¬ 
sion.  And  what  guarantee  could 
have  been  obtained  for  the  stability 
and  the  execution  of  a  definitive 
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treaty  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Belgium,  concluded  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  courts  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  ?  Besides, 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  always  kept  in  mind,  that  he 
had  been  accredited  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  London.  Of  this  he  had 
given  a  manifest  proof,  in  transmit¬ 
ting  to  lord  Grey  on  the  9th  of 
November  the  draught  of  a  treaty 
between  the  king  and  the  Five 
Powers  proposed  by  Prussia,  and 
in  declaring  to  his  excellency,  that 
he  was  ready,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  to  sign  the  draught  of  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin,  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  to  be  concluded.  Plis  letter 
to  lord  Grey  of  the  12th  of  No¬ 
vember,  expresses  his  whole  views 
on  this  point.  But  even  supposing 
that  the  article  relating  to  the 
treaty  with  Belgium  had  then  been 
more  immediately  in  question,  the 
draught  of  this  treaty  formed  an 
integral  portion  of  that  above  cited 
with  the  Five  Courts ;  and  it  was 
so  much  the  more  evident  that  no 
such  exclusion  was  intended,  that  it 
had  never  been  proposed  to  conclude 
with  two  powers  only.  The  Dutch 
plenipotentiary,  besides,  had  taken 
care  to  express  the  condition  “  that 
all  the  parties  interested  should  be 
equally  urgent  to  conclude.”  As 
little  informed  as  his  government, 
through  any  official  channel,  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  pleni¬ 
potentiary  from  the  conference, 
that  circumstance  could  have  no 
influence  on  his  behaviour  towards 
lord  Grey.  His  line  of  conduct, 
therefore,  never  varied ;  but  even 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  would 
still  have  been  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  what  inculpation  against  the 
Dutch  government,  or  what  re¬ 
pugnance  on  their  part  to  sign  a 
definitive  treaty  with  the  five 
courts,  could  be  inferred  from  his 


refusal  to  sign  in  February,  1833* 
after  the  events  of  Antwerp,  a 
definitive  treaty  with  two  powers 
with  whom  he  would  have  been 
disposed  to  conclude  before  that 
catastrophe  in  November,  1832. 

In  the  conferences  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  the  draught  of  the 
9th  of  January,  modified  by  the 
court  of  the  Netherlands,  was  en¬ 
tirely  rejected,  and  their  excellen¬ 
cies  announced  to  him,  that  that  of 
the  2nd  of  January  was  abandoned. 
They  then  textually  reproduced 
this  latter  draught,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  neutrality  and  the 
armistice, — a  rejection  and  repro¬ 
duction  so  much  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  several  modifications  pro¬ 
posed  by  Flolland  concerned  only 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  the 
preparation  of  the  draught  (la 
reduction ),  which  is  constantly 
followed  in  all  diplomatic  proceed¬ 
ings;  and  if  new  and  onerous 
conditions  were  necessary,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  they  were 
not  proposed  as  early  as  the  2nd  of 
January. 

In  the  third  draught  transmitted 
at  the  same  time  to  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  consisting  of  five  articles, 
and  of  an  additional  and  separate 
article,  the  evacuation  of  the  re¬ 
spective  territories  was  omitted  to 
the  detriment  of  Holland. 

The  plenipotentiary  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  proposed  to  rectify  the 
expression  of  the  two  first  articles 
relating  to  the  raising  of  the  em¬ 
bargo  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Dutch  troops  at  present  in  France. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  by  the 
third,  claimed  the  recognition  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  treaty 
of  the  1 5th  of  November,  1831. 
But  such  a  neutrality  could  only 
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result  from  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment,  because  otherwise  the  recog¬ 
nition  would  imply  that  of  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  without 
any  equivalent  advantage  or  any 
guarantee  whatever  to  Holland; 
and  also  because  it  absolutely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  demarkation  of  the 
territories,  and  on  their  occupation 
by  the  parties  respectively. 

By  the  4th  article,  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  with  the  definitive  treaty 
without  delav,  and  to  invite  the 
courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  to  concur  in  it;  and  yet, 
according  to  the  separate  article  it 
might  be  understood  that  the  draft 
of  the  definitive  treaty  annexed  to 
that  article  was  to  be  regarded  as 
already  definitively  arranged  be¬ 
tween  France,  Great  Britain,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  that  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  were 
to  be  invited  to  convert  into  a 
definitive  treaty  the  draught  (so 
says  the  article )  the  basis  of  which 
they  had  approved.  The  meaning 
of  this  article  is  developed  still 
more  explicitly  in  the  note  of  the 
14th  of  February:  — “  By  this 
means/’  it  says,  “  the  conditions  of 
peace  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  would  have  been  finally 
established,  though  these  conditions 
might  not  immediately  have  been 
invested  with  the  precise  form  of  a 
definitive  treaty. 

Here  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague 
lias  not  been  able  to  explain  how  a 
treaty  already  definitively  arranged 
could  be  entered  upon  without 
delay,  nor  how  a  preliminary  con¬ 
vention  could  accelerate  such  an 
arrangement,  if  it  must  include 
the  definitive  treaty,  the  draught  of 
which  had  not  even  been  presented 
to  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  nor 
what  substantial  part  would  be  left 
for  the  negotiation  of  the  courts  of 


Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  when 
a  mere  invitation  was  addressed  to 
them  for  their  formal  concurrence, 
and  for  the  conversion  into  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  of  an  act  already 
obligatory  independent  of  such  con¬ 
version  ;  nor,  finally,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  and  its 
results  on  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  if  the  three  courts  did  not 
accede  to  the  invitation  addressed 
to  them.  Besides,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  having  become  a  con¬ 
tracting  party  with  the  five  powers, 
by  the  act  of  his  acceptation  of  the 
basis  of  separation,  dated  the  18  th 
of  February,  1831,  it  would  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  analogy 
of  diplomatic  forms  to  conclude  a 
treaty  definitively  with  two  of 
these  powers,  and  to  submit  such  a 
treaty  to  the  three  other  sovereigns 
for  its  mere  authentication  with 
their  seals,  and  this  so  much  the 
less,  since  it  would  apply  to  the 
three  courts  who  had  not  ratified 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 
without  reserves  which  they  alone 
were  entitled  to  estimate. 

The  last  or  fourth  draught  of  a 
preliminary  convention  proposed  to 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiary  consists 
of  six  articles.  The  two  first  relate 
to  the  raising  of  the  embargo,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  troops  of 
Holland,  naval  and  military,  now 
detained  in  France.  The  point,  as 
to  which  the  draught  proposed  by 
Holland  seems  preferable,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adjust. 

According  to  the  first  article  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was,  be¬ 
sides,  to  remain  free  till  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  definitive  arrangement, 
being  to  be  maintained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1832.  The  Dutch  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  (to  whom  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  at  the  Hague, 
by  a  despatch  dated  the  25th  of 
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January,  had  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  government)  thought 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  pledge  of 
peace,  by  proposing  to  regulate  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  provision¬ 
ally,  not  in  a  manner  unilaterally 
favourable,  but  so  as  to  make  the 
advantages  reciprocal,  and  thus  lay 
the  basis  of  a  solid  agreement.  In 
consequence,  while  admitting  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  he 
appealed  to  the  protocol  of  the 
conference  dated  the  9th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1831,  which  stipulated  ee  with¬ 
out  other  toll,  duty,  or  right  of 
search  than  those  established  in 
1814  before  the  union;0  and  in 
order  that  there  might  not  be  room 
for  the  slightest  dispute  on  the  part 
of  Belgium,  he  prepared  the  article 
according  to  the  very  expressions  of 
the  declaration  of  the  soi-disant 
provisional  government  at  Brussels, 
dated  the  15th  of  December,  1830. 

As  to  the  3rd  article,  Holland 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  would  recognize  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  1831,  and  would  en¬ 
gage  to  observe  an  armistice. 

The  4th  article  would  immedi¬ 
ately  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Maese  to  commerce,  which,  until 
the  arrangement  of  some  definitive 
regulations,  should  be  subjected  to 
the  articles  of  the  convention  signed 
at  Mentz  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1831. 

According  to  the  5th,  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  was  to  be  entered  upon 
without  delay,  and  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  were 
to  be  invited  to  concur  in  it.  It  is 
evident  that  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  illegal  measures  confer  right 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  and 
that  their  revocation  amounts  to 
an  equivalent  for  substantial  con¬ 
cessions,  all  these  articles  were  in 


favour  of  Belgium,  and  not  one  of 
them  favourable  to  Holland.  The 
national  obligation  of  Belgium  to 
become  debtor  for  the  current  half 
year  of  the  public  debt,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  basis  of  separation 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  17th 
article,  c  until  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners  should  be  completed, 
Belgium  shall  be  held  bound  to 
furnish  provisionally  her  quota  of 
the  debt/  was  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  simple  and  succinct  detail 
which  has  just  been  given  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  since  the 
beginning  of  January,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  a  preliminary 
convention,  and  the  proposals  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them,  will  once  more 
suffice  to  prove  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  have  acted.  They 
accept  this  responsibility  in  all  its 
extent,  and  when  the  causes  of  the 
present  unhappy  events  shall  at 
length  be  weighed  without  appeal, 
they  will  wait  with  a  quiet  con¬ 
science  the  decision  of  that  supreme 
tribunal  to  which  princes  and  people 
must  equally  bend. 

The  Hague ,  Feb.  26. 


Note,  Prince  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Palmerston  to  M.  De- 
del. 

To  his  Excellency  M.  Dedel. 

London,  April  2. 
The  undersigned,  ambassador 
extraordinary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  the  note  which 
his  excellency  M.  Dedel,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Low  Countries,  addressed  to 
them  under  the  date  of  the  23rd 
of  March,  and  which  was  accom* 
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panied  by  a  project  of  convention, 
to  be  concluded  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Low  Countries  on  the  other. 

The  undersigned  wish  to  believe 
that  the  renewal  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  by  the  mission  of  M.  Dedel 
is  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries 
to  terminate,  by  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement,  discussions  already  too 
much  prolonged  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  proposition  which  his  excel¬ 
lency  M.  Dedel  has  just  made  them 
can  be  considered  as  containing 
the  full  expression  of  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  his  court,  they  flatter 
themselves  that  he  will  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  instructions 
more  analogous  to  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  and  better  formed  for 
bringing  about  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  the  definitive  solution 
of  the  difficulties  as  yet  subsisting 
between  them.  The  general  in¬ 
terests  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
engagements  contracted  by  France 
and  Great  Britain,  render  this  so¬ 
lution  necessary. 

One  of  the  objects  which  the 
governments  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  had  in  view,  when,  in  January 
last,  immediately  after  the  evacua- 
tion  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
they  proposed  a  preliminary  con¬ 
vention  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague, 
was  to  obtain  the  formal  assent  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  the  in¬ 
definite  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
the  Five  Powers  had,  on  several 
occasions,  declared  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain.  It  was  for  this 
object  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  proposed  the  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  armies  to 
the  peace  footing  ;  the  provisional 
recognition  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium — which  neutrality,  as  a 
permanent  arrangement,  had  been 


approved  of  by  all  parties,  including 
even  bis  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  and,  finally,  an 
armistice,  which  was  to  continue 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
contending  parties. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  peace,  which,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations, 
invariably  animated  the  Five  Courts, 
and  which  was  so  strongly  expressed 
in  the  month  of  November,  1830, 
in  the  3rd  protocol. 

“The  object  of  the  Five  Powers,” 
it  is  therein  said,  “  is  to  extinguish 
every  sentiment  of  enmity  between 
the  people  of  a  country  now  divided 
by  a  deplorable  conflict,  and  not  to 
lead  to  anticipate  its  return.  They, 
therefore,  consider  it  most  useful 
to  make  the  armistice  indefinite.” 

Yet,  according  to  the  project  of 

convention  which  his  exeellencv 

* 

M.  Dedel  has  been  charged  to  pro¬ 
pose,  the  Dutch  government  refuses 
to  respect,  even  provisionally,  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  although 
that  neutrality  is  guaranteed  to  the 
Fi  ve  Powers  ;  and  it  moreover  de¬ 
mands  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  stipulate  that  Holland  shall 
have  the  libertv  to  recommence 
hostilities  against  Belgium  on  the 
1st  of  August  next. 

Such  a  convention,  far  from 
being  a  pledge  and  a  preliminary 
of  peace,  would  announce  and  even 
sanction  the  renewal  of  hostilities  ; 
it  would  constitute  an  abandonment 
of  all  the  principles  that  have  hither¬ 
to  directed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Five  Powers,  and  would  prove 
subversive  of  their  most  solemn 
engagements. 

But  this  objection,  although  un¬ 
answerable,  is  not  the  only  one 
that  the  proposed  project  gives 
rise  to, 
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By  the  4th  article  the  Belgians 
would  be  obliged  to  evacuate  places 
within  the  limits  of  Belgium,  as 
they  have  been  fixed  by  the  treaty 
of  November,  1831,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Dutch  troops  would 
be  authorized  to  continue  their 
occupation  of  other  places  equally 
comprised  within  the  same  limits  ; 
so  that  the  evacuation  of  territories 
was  to  take  place  on  one  side  only, 
and  would  have  been  made  by  that 
one  of  the  two  parties  to  whom 
the  territories  to  be  evacuated  are 
definitively  to  belong. 

By  the  5th  article,  it  would  be 
stipulated  that  the  communications 
from  Maestricht  to  North  Brabant 
on  the  one  side,  and  Germany  on 
the  other,  were  to  be  free  and 
without  hindrance,  while  there 
was  to  be  no  stipulation  to  main¬ 
tain  free  and  without  hindrance 
the  commercial  communications  of 
Belgium  with  Germany  through 
the  same  city  of  Maestricht. 

As  to  the  object  referred  to  in 
article  6th,  the  governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  ready 
on  this  question  to  enter  into  the 
engagements  proposed  by  them  in 
the  projects  of  convention,  which 
they  communicated  to  baron  Van 
Zuylen. 

The  undersigned  are  persuaded 
that  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  will  admit  the  accuracy 
and  justice  of  the  observations 
thus  developed,  and  that  it  will 
feel  the  necessity  of  transmitting 
to  his  excellency  M.  Dedel  more 
extended  powers. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the 
actual  slate  of  the  negotiations 
leads  the  undersigned  to  remark 
how  much  narrowed  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  remain  to  be  resolved 
between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  their 


solution ;  iu  reality,  the  points 
under  discussion  are  confined  to 
about  the  following : — < 

1.  What  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  tonnage  due  to  be  raised  oil 
the  Scheldt,  and  at  what  place  is 
it  to  he  paid  ? 

2.  What  are  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  channel  of  the  Scheldt,  and  for 
the  keeping  up  the  buoys  in  the 
river  ? — What  is  to  be  the  regula¬ 
tion  for  insuring  to  vessels  traffic- 
ing  on  the  river,  the  right  of 
option  in  the  choice  of  pilots,  and 
what  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
pilotage  dues? 

3.  On  what  conditions  are  the 
Belgians  to  abandon  the  projected 
road  or  canal  across  Limburg, 
which  was  promised  to  them  by 
the  12th  article  of  the  15th  of 
November,  1831  ? 

4.  What  mode  of  arrangement 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  payment 
of  the  syndicate  of  the  sinking 
fund  ? 

However  interesting,  and  even 
important,  these  questions  may  be 
in  various  respects,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  of  a  nature  so  secondary,  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  question 
already  decided,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  they  cannot  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Hague  has 
proved,  by  the  notes  that  it  has 
presented,  as  well  as  by  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  convention  proposed  by  it, 
that  it  is  itself  ready  to  consent, 
in  a  definitive  treaty,  to  the  political 
independence  of  Belgium  as  a  se¬ 
parate  kingdom — to  the  territorial 
limits  assigned  to  that  kingdom — 
to  its  neutrality  within  those  limits 
-—to  the  division  as  proposed  of 
the  debt — to  the  use  bv  the  Bel- 

r' 

gians  of  the  intermediate  waters — - 
and  to  a  simple  tonnage  duty  on 
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the  Scheldt,  without  visits,  or  any 
obstacle  to  the  navigation.  Could 
it,  therefore,  he  possible  for  a  go¬ 
vernment  so  enlightened  as  that  of 
thekingof  the  Low  Countries,  after 
having  pronounced  itself  on  those 
important  matters,  to  offer  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  views,  as  declared  by 
all  the  great  Powers,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace,  simply  because 
it  refuses  to  negotiate  on  questions 
of  a  secondary  interest  ? 

The  undersigned,  convinced  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  the  points  above- 
mentioned,  and  that  those  questions 
could  be  resolved  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  two  countries,  and 
so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Powers  that  have  taken  part  in 
the  negociation,  do  not  hesitate  to 
invite  his  excellency  M.  Dedel  to 
ask  from  his  government  powers 
to  discuss  and  to  arrange  those 
points  with  them.  They  feel  con¬ 
fident,  that  if  they  be  able  to  effect 
an  understandingon  those  questions, 
there  will  not  remain  any  essential 
difficulty  to  prevent  the  speedy 
conclusion  and  signature  of  a  de 
finitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Talleyrand. 

Palmerston. 


Note,  M.  Dedel,  to  Prince 
Talleyrand  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston. 

London ,  April  1(). 
The  undersigned  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Low 
Countries,  having  hastened  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  his  court  the  note  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  receive,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  from  their  excel¬ 
lencies  the  ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  the  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  considers  him« 


self  fortunate  in  being  able,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  instructions  which 
he  has  just  received,  to  express  to 
their  excellencies  how  much  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands 
felicitates  itself  on  finding,  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  presided 
at  the  preparation  of  the  said  note, 
a  favourable  omen  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  conclusion  of  an  arrangement, 
and  how  the  court  of  the  Hague  is, 
on  its  side,  animated  with  the  same 
sentiments. 

Their  excellencies  having  been 
pleased  to  honour  him  with  some 
observations  on  the  project  of  con¬ 
vention  which  he  took  the  liberty 
of  addressing  to  them  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  has  especially  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  to  accompany  the 
said  project  with  a  short  explana¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect  of  offering  to 
them  a  new  pledge  of  the  high 
value  which  it  attaches  to  their 
opinion  and  to  the  judgment  which 
they  pronounce  on  the  acts  emana¬ 
ting  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  conformity  with  his  orders, 
the  undersigned  takes  permission, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quoting  of 
the  3rd  protocol  of  the  Conference 
of  London,  to  adduce  the  34th 
protocol,  dated  the  23rd  of  August, 
1831,  where  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  for  a  term  was  considered  as 
better  suited  than  an  indefinite 
suspension  of  hostilities  to  the  state 
of  the  negotiations,  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  hopes  of  the  Powers  to  bring 
about,  by  a  short  delay,  a  final 
arrangement,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  this  arrangement  not  only  for 
the  parties  directly  interested,  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace.  If,  according  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
six  weeks  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient  for  that  period,  the  go* 
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vernment  of  the  Low  Countries  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  could  not  present  a 
less  equivocal  guarantee  of  its  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  come,  without  any 
new  complication,  to  a  conclusion, 
than  by  extending  this  suspension 
to  a  term  of  about  four  months,  at 
this  day  when  an  arrangement  is 
not  less  necessary  for  the  parties 
directly  interested,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace, 
since  the  questions  to  be  solved,  as 
their  excellencies  have  justly  ob¬ 
served,  are  so  reduced,  and  offer  so 
easy  a  solution,  and  since  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  has  already 
proved  by  its  notes  and  its  projects, 
that  it  is  ready  to  consent  to  the 
fundamental  stipulations  which  the 
Conference  of  London  has  declared 
to  be  unchangeable.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  difficult  to  know  how  the  3rd 
article  of  the  project  which  thus 
proves,  evidently,  a  profound  con¬ 
viction,  that  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  concluded  long  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  term 
above-mentioned  of  four  months 
could  announce  a  reprisal  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

However,  this  article  appearing 
to  have  met  a  less  favourable  re¬ 
ception  from  their  excellencies,  the 
undersigned  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  following  stipulation : — 

“  In  the  interval,  until  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
shall  be  completely  fixed  by  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Low  Countries,  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  will  re-establish, 
relative  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  state  of  things  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  1st  of  November, 
1832/' 

The  4th  article  shall  be  to  the 
following  effect : — 

“  The  same  arrangement  shall 

take  place  with  the  Belgian  troops, 


as  far  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is 
concerned,  and  the  said  troops  shall 
evacuate  the  places  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  from  the  Pyp 
de  Tabac,  to  below  the  village  of 
Doel  and  of  fort  Frederick  Henry, 
which  they  did  not  occupy  on  the 
1st  of  November,  and  shall  therein 
re-establish  matters  on  the  footing 
in  which  they  were  at  that  epoch .” 

In  the  last  part  of  this  article, 
on  which  part  the  undersigned  is 
ready  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
there  has  not  been  by  any  means 
an  intention  to  demand  the  terri¬ 
torial  evacuation  by  the  Belgians, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  would  not 
take  place  either  in  Limburg  or 
Luxemburg,  but  solely  that  of 
some  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  with 
the  object,  not  of  restricting  the 
operations  of  the  civil  authorities, 
but  only  to  remove  from  them  the 
Belgian  soldiers,  and  to  avoid,  by 
this  means,  unpleasant  collisions 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  arrangements,  in  the  same 
manner  as  many  other  analogous 
dispositions  in  similar  cases. 

The  communications  with  Maes- 
tricht,  as  alluded  to  in  the  5th 
article  of  the  project,  were  not  dis¬ 
puted  at  any  period  by  the  five 
powers.  In  themselves  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  it  was  in  the  sense  of 
conciliation  that  they  were  admit¬ 
ted,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Meuse. 

As  to  the  object  referred  to  in 
the  6th  article,  the  governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  declaring 
themselves  ready  to  take  upon 
themselves  on  this  question  the  en¬ 
gagements  proposed  by  them  in  the 
projects  of  convention  communi¬ 
cated  by  baron  Van  Zuylen,  the 
cabinet  of  the  Netherlands  embraces 
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this  new  opportunity  of  showing 
its  great  wish  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  Courts  of  Paris  and 
London  by  accepting  the  articles 
as  proposed  by  them. 

Besides  that  from  those  engage¬ 
ments  the  result  must  arise  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  previous  convention,  the  Court 
of  the  Hague  has  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly  stopped  at  the  first  alterna¬ 
tive  expressed  in  the  note  of  their 
excellencies,  as  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  having  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  earnestly  concurred  to 
solve  the  numerous  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  these  long  negotiations, 
have,  for  the  above  reason,  acquired 
new  titles  to  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  points  still  litigated, 
and  which,  consequently,  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
previous  convention.  By  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  definitive  solution  of 
the  points  which  remain  unsolved 
being  stationed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  common  co-operation  of  the 
five  powers  already  represented  in 
the  conference  of  London,  will  be 
placed  in  harmony  as  well  with  the 
position  of  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  as  with  the  actual 
necessities  of  Europe. 

Dedel. 


Answer o/’ Prince  Talleyrand 
and  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
dated  April  28. 

To  his  Excellency  M.  Dedel. 

'Phe  undersigned  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  French,  and  the  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  have  had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  note 
dated  the  1 6th  instant,  which  his 
excellency  M.  Dedel,  plenipoten- 
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tiarv  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Low  Countries,  has  been  charged 
by  his  Court  to  address  to  them, 
in  answer  to  that  which  they  had 
remitted  to  him  on  the  2nd  instant, 
and  they  cannot  forbear  to  express 
their  regret  to  find  that  note  so 
little  calculated  to  advance  the  final 
arrangement  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  declares 
itself  impatient  to  effect,  and  which 
is  also  as  necessary  to  the  interests 
of  Holland  herself,  as  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  general  peace. 

On  coming  to  that  part  of  the 
note  of  his  excellency  M.  Dedel, 
which  refers  to  the  84th  protocol, 
the  undersigned  abstain  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  remarks  which  the  events 
of  the  epoch  to  which  allusion  is 
there  made  would  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  to  their  minds,  because  they 
think,  that  to  renew  a  discussion 
on  past  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Dutch  government, 
would  but  serve  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  pacification, 
which  has  been  the  object  of  the 
constant  efforts  of  their  respective 
governments. 

They  will,  therefore,  confine 
themselves  to  show,  that  the  present 
circumstances  being  very  different 
from  those  of  the  epoch  in  question, 
the  measures  which  were  consider¬ 
ed  proper  to  be  adopted  at  that 
period  have  been  wholly  inapplic¬ 
able  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
But  the  undersigned  must  recall  to 
the  attention  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  that  although  the  five  powers 
had  then  consented  to  a  definite 
armistice  as  to  the  time,  their  in¬ 
tention,  as  all  the  acts  of  the  con¬ 
ference  prove,  had  never  been  to 
admit  that  when  the  term  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  the  armistice  should 
have  expired,  permission  was  to  be 
given  to  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
resume  hostilities,  and  as  a  proof  of 
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this  assertion,  the  undersigned  re¬ 
quire  no  other  than  to  refer  to  the 
note  Annex  D  to  the  49th  protocol, 
addressed  by  the  conference  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  five  Courts  show  that  they 
could  not  but  ec  declare  their  firm 
determination  of  opposing,  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  the 
renewal  of  a  conflict,  which  having 
become  without  object,  would  form 
for  the  two  countries  the  source  of 
great  evils,  and  would  menace 
Europe  with  a  general  war,  which 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  five 
powers  to  prevent.” 

The  five  powers  have  never  since 
departed  from  this  determination — 
they  have  frequently  and  unani¬ 
mously  repeated  it  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  acts. 

But  if,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1831,  the  five  powers  judged  it 
useless  to  require  from  the  Dutch 
government  the  engagement  of  a 
renewed  and  unlimited  armistice, 
it  was  because  they  felt  that  it  de¬ 
pended  on  themselves  alone  to 
prolong  its  duration  by  their  declar¬ 
ation,  or  to  avenge  its  rupture  by 
their  arms. 

The  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  could,  without  doubt, 
at  this  moment  follow  the  same 
course,  and  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  armistice  by  a  declaration  to 
the  Dutch  government,  in  which 
they  could  announce  that  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  armistice  would  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  five  powers. 

If  the  two  governments  do  not 
employ  this  means,  but  prefer  that 
the  armistice  should  be  the  result 
of  mutual  consent,  it  is  not  assured¬ 
ly  from  their  doubting  their  own 
power  to  cause  the  independence 
and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  to 
be  respected*  as  guaranteed  by 


them  and  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  but  it  is  because  they  con¬ 
sider  the  course  they  have  adopted 
as  the  most  conciliatory  and  most 
pacific,  and  by  consequence  as  lead¬ 
ing  best  to  the  end  to  which  all 
their  policy  has  been  constantly 
directed. 

The  undersigned,  in  their  note 
of  the  2nd  instant,  expressed  their 
opposition  to  the  limited  duration 
of  the  armistice  as  proposed  by  the 
Dutch  government,  and  the  reasons 
there  adduced  by  them  for  such 
opposition  appear  to  them  so  con¬ 
clusive,  that  they  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  powers  would  have 
been  sent  to  his  excellency  M. 
Dedel  to  consent  to  an  indefinite 
armistice,  if  the  Dutch  government 
should  consider  it  useful  to  continue 
the  negotiation.  Their  expecta¬ 
tion  has  been  singularly  disappoint¬ 
ed,  on  finding  on  this  very  point  in 
the  note  of  the  l6th  instant  a  pro¬ 
position  even  more  subject  to  ob¬ 
jections  than  even  that  which  they 
had  already  declared  inadmissible. 

The  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  at  tills  period  proposes  to 
re-establish  in  relation  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  previous  to 
November,  t  832. 

Now,  what  was  that  state  of 
things,  and  in  what  respect  would 
it  be  calculated  to  offer  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  ? 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  year 
which  preceded  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  there  existed,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  prolonged  cessation  of 
hostilities  ,•  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  during  the  same  epoch  the 
king  of  the  Low  Countries  main 
tained  that  he  was  not  bound  bv 
any  armistice,  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  re-commence  hostilities 
at  any  time  he  might  find  it  con- 
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venient  so  to  do;  while  the  five 
powers,  on  their  side,  without  dis- 
cussing  the  abstract  right  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Low 
Countries,  simply  declared  to  him, 
that  if  he  exercised  that  right,  they 
would  consider  the  exercise  thereof 
as  an  act  of  hostility  against  them¬ 
selves. 

Is  that,  then,  a  state  of  things 
which  the  king  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  can  seriously  propose  to  re¬ 
establish  by  a  formal  convention  ? 
The  object  of  a  convention  between 
states  is  to  record  an  agreement, 
and  not  a  difference. 

The  undersigned,  in  their  note 
of  the  2nd  instant,  demanded  the 
temporary  acknowledgment  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty. 
This  proposition  is  so  reasonable  in 
itself,  and  is  the  consequence  so 
natural  of  the  armistice,  that  as  no 
objection  has  been  made  thereunto 
in  the  last  note,  remitted  by  his 
excellency  M.  Dedel,  the  under¬ 
signed  cannot  forbear  preserving 
a  hope  that  no  objection  will  be 
made  by  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  its  adoption. 

As  to  the  demand  reproduced  by 
the  Dutch  government,  and  which 
would  tend  to  bring  about  the 
evacuation  by  the  Belgian  troops 
of  certain  posts  on  the  Belgian 
soil,  the  undersigned  have  simply 
to  state,  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  their  respective  governments 
to  make  such  a  demand  from  the 
Belgian  government.  France  and 
Great  Britain,  bound  to  execute 
the  engagements  which  they  have 
contracted  with  the  Belgian  go¬ 
vernment,  have  undertaken  to  put 
that  government  in  possession  of 
all  the  territory  insured  to  it  by 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber;  and  if  the  powers  are  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  a  temporary  ar¬ 


rangement,  by  which  the  Dutch 
troops  should  continue  to  occupy 
Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  whilst,  on 
the  other  side,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  territory  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians 
as  an  equivalent  deposit,  they  can¬ 
not,  however,  ever  demand  from 
the  Belgians  that  they  should 
withdraw  from  places  of  which  the 
possession  has  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  five  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  military 
communications  from  the  garrison 
of  Maestricht  with  Germany  and 
Holland,  the  undersigned  have 
never  understood  that  they  had 
opposed  the  free  maintenance  of 
those  communications ;  but  they 
have  demanded  the  same  liberty  for 
the  commercial  communication  of 
Belgium  by  Maestricht ;  and  they 
are  persuaded  that  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment  will  recognize  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  of  such  a  dispo¬ 
sition. 

Such  are  the  observations  which 
the  undersigned  have  to  make  on 
this  part  of  the  Dutch  note,  which 
refers  to  a  preliminary  convention  ; 
but  they  must  remark,  that  in  this 
note,  the  Dutch  government  passes 
over  in  silence  that  part  of  the  last 
communication  from  the  under¬ 
signed,  relating  to  the  speedy  and 
easy  arrangement  of  several  points 
specified  by  them,  and  of  which 
the  conclusion  tended  to  obtain 
some  instructions  and  powers,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  his  excellency  M. 
Dedel,  would  have  been  able  to 
regulate  those  points  with  them. 

The  undersigned  regret  to  say 
that  this  silence  appears  to  them  to 
furnish  but  too  many  reasons  for 
fearing  that  the  Dutch  government 
does  yet  seek  to  avoid  every  effect¬ 
ive  and  direct  act  which  would 
terminate  the  differences  with  Bel* 
gium, 
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They,  however,  wish  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  this  impres¬ 
sion  will  not  be  justified  by  the 
event. 

But,  for  the  reasons  already  de¬ 
tailed,  they  find  themselves  obliged 
to  repeat,  in  the  most  pressing 
manner,  these  instances  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague,  to  the  end, 
that  his  excellency  M.  Dedel  may 
be  furnished  with  the  powers  and 
instructions  necessary  for  this  effort: 
and  the  undersigned  cannot  permit 
themselves  to  doubt  that  those 
powers  will  be  given,  if  really  there 
exists  on  the  part  of  his  Dutch 
majesty  a  disposition  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Belgians  on  reason¬ 
able  and  just  conditions. 

The  undersigned  embrace  the 
opportunity,  &c.  &c. 

Talleyrand, 

Palmerston. 


Note,  M.  Dedel  to  Prince 
Talleyrand  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston. 

London ,  May  16. 

By  a  note  of  the  23rd  of  April, 
their  excellencies  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  did 
the  undersigned,  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  honour  to  address 
to  him  some  observations  on  the 
contents  of  his  note  of  the  16th  of 
the  same  month. 

Animated  by  the  desire  of  at¬ 
taining  its  object  by  the  shortest 
path,  and  of  avoiding  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  ulterior  discussion,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Netherlands  had 
flattered  itself,  that  the  uncompli¬ 
cated  object  of  the  special  mission 
of  the  undersigned  might  be  at¬ 
tained  in  a  few  days,  in  the  course 


of  two  or  three  conferences,  which 
should  be  limited  to  the  committal 
to  paper  of  what  on  each  occasion 
had  been  agreed  upon. 

Provided  with  instructions  to 
this  effect,  the  undersigned,  on  his 
arrival,  had  the  honour  to  state 
verbally  to  their  excellencies  the 
proposals  of  his  Court,  and  to  lay 
before  them  the  draught  of  a  con¬ 
vention,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
articles  contained  in  it  successively 
agreed  upon  viva  voce .  This  ex¬ 
pectation  was  not  realized.  At 
their  excellencies’  request  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  a  note,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  mentioned  only  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  draught.  The  note 
of  the  2nd  of  April  having  opened 
a  written  discussion,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  it ;  and  the  last  note  of 
their  excellencies,  dated  the  22nd 
of  April,  required  still  more  a  new 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  since  he  was  not  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  develop  his  note  of  the  16th 
of  April  at  a  personal  interview. 
In  acquitting  himself  of  this  task, 
he  will  endeavour  to  restrain 
an  argument,  which  has  become 
inevitable,  within  the  narrowest 
possible  circle. 

The  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  unable  to  explain  how  the 
permission  of  a  third  party  should 
be  necessary  to  a  free  nation  to 
make  peace  or  war ;  nor,  under  the 
hypothesis  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Court  of  the  Hague  had  remained 
the  same  during  and  after  the 
armistice,  could  affect  the  definite 
armistice  concluded  in  1831,  its 
prolongation  called  for  by  the 
powers  themselves,  and  the  explan¬ 
ations  required  a  few  days  before 
its  expiring,  as  to  the  term  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

-  If,-  says  the  note  of  the  22nd 
of  April,  ss  the  five  powers  thought 
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it  useless  in  the  month  of  October, 
1831,  to  require  an  engagement 
from  the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  a  renewed  and  unlimited 
armistice,  it  was  because  they  felt 
that  it  depended  on  them  to 
lengthen  its  term  bv  their  declara¬ 
tion,  or  to  avenge  its  rupture  by 
their  arms.” 

The  Court  of  the  Hague  thinks 
it  its  duty  on  this  point  to  main¬ 
tain  a  different  opinion.  It  as¬ 
cribes  the  proceedings  of  the  five 
powers  at  this  period  to  their  moral 
conviction  that  Holland  would  not 
recommence  hostilities — a  convic^ 
tion  which  has  been  justified  by 
the  event,  and  to  their  respect  for 
the  law  of  nations,  which  does  not 
admit  such  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  an  independent  state. 

It  is  doubtless  more  conciliatory 
and  more  pacific  to  seek  for  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  by  means  of 
mutual  consent,  than  to  announce 
that  the  violation  of  the  armistice 
should  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  two  powers  ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  this 
alternative  is  found  mentioned  in 
an  official  note,  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  seeks  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  vain. 

According  to  the  note  of  the 
22nd  of  April,  the  last  proposition 
of  the  undersigned,  with  respect  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  would 
he  still  more  objectionable  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  From 
Lord  Grey’s  letter,  however,  of  the 
1 1th  of  November,  1832,  it  follows, 
that  what  the  undersigned  has  just 
proposed  was  analogous  to  what 
had  been  asked  for  by  the  two 
powers.  In  that  letter  the  mere 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
and  its  dependencies  is  pointed  out 
as  the  sole  preliminary  condition  of 
ulterior  negociations,  and  no  ques¬ 
tion  is  made  of  anv  other  pledge  or 


security  than  what  was  required  by 
the  notes  of  the  French  and  British 
legations  at  the  Hague  of  the  29th 
of  October,  which  related  exclu¬ 
sively  to  this  evacuation.  Has  the 
pledge,  then,  which  was  judged 
sufficient  at  that  time,  lost  all  its 
efficacy  since  it  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Belgians?  According 
to  the  note  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
no  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
king’s  abstract  right  to  re-coni, 
mence  hostilities ;  but,  as  now  an¬ 
nounced,  the  right  of  making  peace 
and  war,  as  enjoyed  by  every  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  is  reduced  to  a 
vain  theory  without  application  or 
reality. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  it  belongs, 
by  its  very  nature,  to  the  definitive 
treaty,  and  by  introducing  it  into 
the  preliminary  convention,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  stipulation  relative 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  it 
would  only  be  creating  a  double 
discussion. 

The  parallel  which  is  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  and 
the  forts  of  Limburg  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  which  are  destined  to  belong 
to  the  king,  and  which  continue  to 
belong  to  the  Belgians,  carries  with 
it  its  own  refutation*  The  same 
observation  applies  to  it  as  to  the 
incompatibility  which  would  exist 
between  a  guarantee  of  territory 
and  a  military  arrangement  on  a 
mere  point  in  no  way  destined  to 
weaken  the  positions  of  either  of 
the  parties,  but  solely  to  prevent 
collisions  between  their  respective 
troops. 

The  occupation  of  almost  the 
whole  province  of  Limburg  by 
Belgian  troops  makes  it  evident 
how  indispensable  it  is  to  stipu¬ 
late  for  free  communications  for 
Maestricht :  but  that  verv  circnm- 

*  mf 

stance  makes  the  commercial  com* 
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munieations  by  way  of  Maastricht 
indifferent  to  the  Belgians,  since 
they  are  free  to  pass  by  so  many 
other  points,  above  and  below  the 
fortress ;  and  since,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  inevitable  formalities 
required  in  passing  through  a  forti¬ 
fied  town  would  deprive  such  a  road 
of  all  its  value. 

By  his  note  of  the  l6th  of  April, 
the  undersigned  adopted  the  first 
alternative  proposed  in  that  of  the 
second ;  and  for  the  sixth  article, 
accepted  the  very  terms  which  their 
excellencies  had  suggested.  From 
that  period,  the  introduction  of  any 
matter  belonging  to  the  definitive 
treaty,  instead  of  accelerating  the 
negociation,  would  but  have  need¬ 
lessly  complicated  the  conclusion  of 
the  preliminary  convention.  The 
course  followed  at  the  Hague  seem¬ 
ed  therefore  to  have  been  regular. 
The  cabinet  of  the  Netherlands 
most  earnestly  desires  the  prompt 
exclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
w  ith  the  Courts  of  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
to  declare,  that  the  overtures  ne¬ 
cessary  to  this  effect,  including  the 
figures  relating  to  the  negotiation, 
will  be  produced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  as  soon 
as  the  five  powers  shall  have  as¬ 
sembled. 

The  dignity  of  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  forbids  any 
answer  to  the  observation,  that  the 
silence  observed  as  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  note  of  the  2nd  of  April 
seems  to  furnish  but  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  there  is  still  a 
desire  to  avoid  any  act  at  once 
effectual  and  direct  for  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  differences  with 
Belgium.  Relying  on  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  its  actions,  it  calmly  re¬ 
signs  to  foreign  powers  the  right 
pf  determining  what  degree  of 


confidence  they  think  fit  to  accord 
to  it. 

The  undersigned  believes  that 
what  precedes  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  explanations  required 
by  the  note  of  the  22nd  of  April. 

Passing  to  the  practical  part  of 
the  negotiation,  he  has  the  honour 
to  propose  that  the  ^3rd  and  4th 
articles  be  comprised  in  one*  and 
that  it  stand  as  follows:  — 

As  long  as  the  relations  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  remain  un¬ 
regulated  by  a  definitive  treaty,  his 
Netherlands  majesty  engages  not 
to  recommence  hostilities  with 
Belgium*  and  to  leave  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheldt  entirelv  free. 

y 

The  undersigned  flatters  himself 
that,  according  to  the  present  over¬ 
tures,  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
come  to  an  immediate  understand¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  the  preliminary 
convention  ;  and  he  seizes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  renewing  to  their  ex¬ 
cellencies,  &c. 

Dedel, 


Reply  to  the  Dutch  Note  of  the 
1  (oth  of  May. 

London ,  May  If),  1833. 

The  undersigned,  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
acknowledging  to  his  excellency 
M.  Dedel,  the  envoy  extraordinary 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  and  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  the  receipt  of  the  note 
which  he  did  them  the  honour  to 
address  to  them  on  the  16th  of  this 
month,  hasten  to  express  to  him  the 
satisfaction  they  feel  in  seeing  that 
this  note  contains  explanations  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  which  at  length  afford 
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the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  preliminary  convention. 

Directed  by  this  hope,  the  under¬ 
signed  will  not  detain  themselves 
with  the  first  part  of  the  note  of 
the  16th  of  May,  since  that  would 
only  lead  to  a  controversy  which 
would  he  useless,  because  it  could 
have  no  direct  effect  on  the  result 
of  the  negociation,  and  which 
would  not  be  without  inconveni¬ 
ence,  if  it,  in  fact,  renewed  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  should  henceforth  be 
devoted  to  oblivion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  un¬ 
dersigned  now  restrict  themselves 
to  the  transmission  to  his  excellency 
M.  Dedel  of  the  draught  of  a  con¬ 
vention  prepared  according  to  the 
last  propositions  which  the  under¬ 
signed  are  ready  to  adopt. 

Talleyrand, 

Palmerston. 


Convention  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  21  May,  1833. 

Art.  I. —  Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  their  majesties, 
the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  king  of  the  French,  will  take 
off  the  embargo  which  they  have 
placed  upon  the  ships,  vessels,  and 
goods,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  all  the  vessels  detained, 
together  with  their  cargoes,  shall 
be  immediately  released,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  their  respective  owners. 

In  like  manner,  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  will  re¬ 
voke  the  measures  taken  in  his 
states  with  respect  to  the  English 
and  French  flags. 

Art.  II. — At  the  same  period, 
the  Netherland  troops,  both  of  the 
royal  navy  and  army,  at  present 
detained  in  France,  shall  return  to 


the  states  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  with  their  arms, 
baggage,  carriages,  horses,  and 
other  effects  belonging  either  to 
the  corps  or  to  individuals. 

Art.  III.  —  So  long  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
shall  not  be  settled  by  a  definitive 
treaty,  his  Netherland  majesty  en¬ 
gages  not  to  recommence  hostilities 
against  Belgium,  and  to  leave  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  entirely 
free. 

Art.  IV.  —  Immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  convention,  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Meuse  shall  be  open¬ 
ed  to  commerce ;  and  until  a  de¬ 
finitive  arrangement  be  made  in 
this  respect,  it  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the  convention 
signed  at  Mentz  the  31st  of  March, 
1831,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  so  far  as  those  provisions 
may  be  applicable  to  the  said  river. 

The  communications  between 
the  fortress  of  Maestriclit  and  the 
frontier  of  North  Brabant,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  said  fortress  and  Ger¬ 
many,  shall  be  free  and  without 
impediment. 

Art.  V. — The  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves,  without  delay,  about  the 
definitive  treaty  which  is  to  fix  the 
relations  between  the  states  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
and  Belgium.  They  will  invite 
the  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  to  become  parties 
thereto. 

Art.  VI. — The  present  conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  shall  be  exchanged  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  ten  days,  or  sooner  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
Plenipotentiares  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
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the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London ,  the  21st  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1833. 

(L.S.)  Palmerston. 

(L.S.)  Talleyrand. 
(L  .S.)  Dedel. 

Explanatory  Article. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  that  the  stipu¬ 
lation  relative  to  the  complete  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  contained  in 
article  3  of  the  convention  of 
this  day,  comprehends  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  that 
part  of  Limburg  which  is  provi¬ 
sionally  occupied  by  the  Belgian 
troops.  It  is  moreover  understood, 
that  until  the  conclusion  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  said  article  3  of 
the  convention  of  this  day,  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Scheldt  shall  take 
place  on  the  same  footing  as  before 
the  1st  of  November,  1832. 

The  present  explanatory  article 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  va¬ 
lidity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word 
for  word  in  the  convention  of  this 
day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  said 
convention. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1833. 

(L.S.)  Palmerston. 

(L.S.)  Talleyrand. 

(L.S.)  Dedel. 

This  communication  was  made 
to  the  Belgian  minister  in  London 
in  the  following  terms  r 

London ,  June  1*  1833. 

“  The  undersigned  ambassador 
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extraordinary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
have  the  honour  to  address  to  M^ 
Van  de  Weyer,  the  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  the  copy  of  a  con¬ 
vention,  concluded  on  the  21st  of 
Mav,  between  them  and  his  excel- 
lency  M.  Dedel,  the  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month. 

“  The  undersigned  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  communicating  to 
M.  Van  de  Weyer  a  convention 
which  cannot  but  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  government,  since  it 
secures  to  Belgium,  first  of  all,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  extending 
to  the  period  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  It  equal¬ 
ly  secures  till  the  conclusion  of 
this  peace  the  enjoyment,  entirely 
free,  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opening  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Maese,  conformably 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  and  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  Mentz.  If  it 
does  not  put  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  in  possession  of  Forts  Lillo 
and  Liefkenshoek,  still  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  Holland,  it  maintains 
her  in  the  provisional  occupation  of 
the  more  than  equivalent  districts 
of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  until 
the  conclusion  of  thedefinitive  treaty 

“  The  Belgian  government  will 
also  observe,  that  the  contracting 
parties  to  this  convention  have  not 
lost  sight  of  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment  while  concluding  this  pre¬ 
liminary  one,  and  that  by  the  5th 
article,  they  are  obliged  to  apply 
themselves  without  delay  to  the 
definitive  treaty. 

2  D 
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“  The  undersigned  have  still  a 
duty  to  perform.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  has  be¬ 
come  bound  to  the  two  powers  not 
to  recommence  hostilities  with  Bel¬ 
gium. 

“  The  governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  convinced 
that  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  will  be  ready  on  his  part 
to  enter  into  an  equivalent  engage¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  will  oblige  him¬ 
self  not  to  recommence  hostilities 
against  the  Dutch  territory  or 
Du tcli  troops  so  long  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  remain  unregulated  by  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty. 

The  two  powers  have  engaged 
that  the  communications  between 
the  fortress  of  Maestricht  and  the 
frontier  of  Dutch  Brabant,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  fortress  and  Germany, 
shall  remain  free  and  unrestricted. 
This  engagement  stipulates  only 
the  continuation  of  a  state  of  things 
which  has  long  existed  by  the  de¬ 
clared  consent,  and  according  to  the 
positive  orders,  of  the  Belgian  go¬ 
vernment. 

“  The  undersigned,  while  invi¬ 
ting  the  Belgian  government  to 
make  a  formal  and  satisfactory  de¬ 
claration  on  these  two  points  to  the 
two  powers,  are  convinced  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  only  asking  what 
the  government  would  have  been 
ready  to  offer  from  its  own  spon¬ 
taneous  impulse. 

“  The  undersigned  have  the 
honour  to  offer  to  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  the  assurance  of  their  high 
consideration. 

“  Talleyrand. 

“  Palmerston. 

Answer. 

“  London ,  June  10. 

“  The  undersigned,  envoy  ex¬ 


traordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  to  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  lost  no  time  in  transmitting 
to  his  government  the  copy  of  the 
convention  of  the  21st  of  May, 
and  the  note  of  the  1st  of  June, 
which  their  excellencies,  the  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  French,  and 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  of  his  Britannic  raa- 
jesty,  did  him  the  honour  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  him. 

iC  The  convention  of  the  21st  of 
May,  without  carrying  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  November,  1831, 
into  full  effect,  assures,  never¬ 
theless,  to  Belgium  the  greater 
part  of  its  substantial  advantages. 
His  majesty’s  government  cannot, 
therefore,  but  receive  it  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  consider  it  as  answer¬ 
ing,  in  part,  to  the  end  which 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  their 
firm  and  invariable  resolution  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  proposed 
to  attain  by  the  convention  of  the 
22nd  of  October,  1832,  and  as  a 
step  towards  the  complete  execu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  conditions  which 
have  been  guaranteed  to  Belgium. 

“  Relying  on  the  rights  irrevoca¬ 
bly  acquired  for  them,  the  king’s 
government,  while  expressing  re¬ 
gret  at  the  new  delays  which  may 
impede  the  complete  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November, 
1831,  will  wait  with  confidence  the 
result  of  the  new  negotiations  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  5th  article  of  the 
convention,  in  entering  upon  which 
the  powers  can  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  that  of  smoothing  by 
amicable  arrangement  between  the 
two  parties  the  difficulties  which 
still  exist  to  the  final  execution  of 
that  treaty. 

u  In  completing  his  task,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  undersigned  to  aiu 
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swer  the  demands  which  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  have  been  pleased  to 
submit  to  his  government.  He 
thinks  himself  happy  in  having  to 
communicate  intentions  entirely  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  peace 
and  conciliation  which  the  powers 
have  displayed  for  the  progressive 
consolidation  of  an  order  of  things 
so  closely  connected  with  the  great 
interests  of  Europe. 

“  In  acceding  in  November, 
1830,  to  the  suspension  of  arms  re¬ 
quired  of  her,  a  first  pledge  was 
given  by  Belgium  of  peace  and 
conciliation ;  the  engagements  she 
has  since  contracted,  and  has  re¬ 
ligiously  observed,  being  now 
strengthened  by  the  indefinite  ar¬ 
mistice  which  is  formally  stipulated 
in  the  new  convention,  the  king 
does  not  hesitate  to  contract  obli¬ 
gations  equivalent  to  those  which 
are  binding  on  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  by  the  third  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  convention.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  is  authorised,  then,  to 
declare,  that  his  government  will 
continue  to  abstain  from  all  hos¬ 
tility  towards  Holland,  it  being 
well  understood,  that  Belgium  is  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  assured  to  her  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  that 
she  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  that 
possession,  and  particularly  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  existed  before  the  siege  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Maese,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  convention  of  Mentz, 
in  so  far  as  those  provisions  can  be 
applied  to  the  Maese. 

“  His  Majesty’s  government 
moreover  engages  to  continue  the 
state  of  things  which  has  existed 
gince  the  commencement  of  the 


year  1831,  by  maintaining  free 
and  unrestricted  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  fortress  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  the  frontier  of  North 
Brabant,  and  between  that-fortress 
and  Germany. 

“  The  convention  of  the  21st  of 
May  may  render  certain  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  necessary  for 
facilitating  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  two  parties  directly  in¬ 
terested,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
promote  the  views  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  On  this  subject 
the  undersigned  is  charged  to  ex¬ 
press  a  wish,  that  the  stipulations 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made  may 
be  speedily  arranged,  and  he  hopes 
that  in  its  expression  their  excel¬ 
lencies  will  not  fail  to  see  a  new 
proof  of  the  desire  with  which, 
like  themselves,  the  king’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  animated  to  dimiss  what¬ 
ever  may  tend  to  prolong  a  state  of 
mutual  irritation,  in  opposition  to 
the  pacific  intentions  which  have 
latterly  been  manifested. 

ee  The  undersigned  prays  their 
excellencies  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

“  Sylvain  Van  de  Weybb." 


Note,  The  Belgian  Envoys  to 

the  Conference  of  London. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Belgians,  after  having  anxiously 
watched  the  new  negotiations, 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
their  excellencies  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  with  the 
view  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  direct  treaty  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  have  reason  to  think 
that  these  negotiations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  temporarily  interrupted, 
and,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  being  a  member  of 
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the  Belgian  ministry,  has  formed 
the  resolution  of  returning  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Brussels.  But  before  this 
resolution  is  carried  into  execution, 
the  undersigned  think  it  right  to 
state  in  an  official  document,  that 
if  the  negotiations  have  not  yet 
produced  any  definite  result,  the 
reason  is  because  every  effort  has 
failed  to  remove  the  obstacles  op¬ 
posed  to  a  settlement  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  Hague. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
undersigned  shortly  to  remind  their 
excellencies  of  the  course  which  the 
negotiations  have  taken,  and  they 
think  it  the  more  necessary  to  do 
so,  because  almost  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  conducted  verbally, 
and  because  it  is  of  importance 
clearly  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  conference 
and  the  undersigned  have  met  with 
in  their  labours. 

At  the  recommencement  of  the 
negotiations,  after  the  convention 
of  the  21st  of  May,  1833,  the  con¬ 
ference  always  taking  for  a  basis 
the  twenty-four  articles,  and  the 
treaty  of  the  15tli  of  November, 
1831,  was  desirous  in  the  first 
instance  to  settle,  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  the  stipulations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  they  had  been  determined 
on  in  the  treaty  by  the  five  great 
powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Belgium  on  the  other. 

In  virtue  of  the  before-mentioned 
twenty- four  articles,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  to 
receive  for  the  cessions  made  by 
him  to  Belgium  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  a  territorial  indem¬ 
nity  in  the  province  of  Limburg. 
This  indemnity  would  have  been 
acquired  by  his  said  majesty,  either 
in  his  character  of  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
being  united  to  Holland.  But  as 
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the  rights  of  third  parties  were 
interested  in  this  question,  the 
same  treaty  stipulated  (art.  5), 
that  “his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  grand  duke  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  should  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Germanic  confe¬ 
deration  and  the  agnates  of  the 
house  of  Nassau,  respecting  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  articles 
3  and  4  (analysed  before),  and  also 
respecting  all  the  arrangements 
which  the  said  articles  rendered 
necessary  to  be  made,  either  with 
the  above-mentioned  agnates  of  the 
house  of  Nassau,  or  with  the 
Germanic  confederation/' 

When,  in  the  new  negotiations, 
these  same  articles  again  occupied 
the  attention  of  their  excellencies, 
the  conference,  which  never  de¬ 
parted  from  the  declaration  “  that 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 
was  the  unalterable  basis  of  the 
separation,  independence,  neutral¬ 
ity,  and  state  of  the  territorial 
possession  of  Belgium,”— -the  con¬ 
ference,  we  repeat,  nevertheless 
consented  to  take  into  consideration 
the  proposition  made  by  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  of 
their  government. 

This  proposition  required,  that 
there  should  be  stipulated  in  the 
direct  treaty  with  Belgium,  that 
the  part  of  the  province  of  Limburg 
ceded  by  that  country  should  be 
acquired  absolutely  by  Holland ; 
and  that  thus  the  question  should 
be  decided  in  favour  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  its  relations  with  the  grand 
duchy,  which  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November  had  left,  and  was 
obliged  necessarily  to  leave,  unde¬ 
cided  ;  namely,  that  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  should 
possess  this  indemnity,  either  in  his 
character  of  grand  duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  or  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  united  to  Holland.  The 
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proposition  of  the  Dutch  plenipo* 
tentiaries  had,  therefore,  the  eftect 
of  removing  this  alternative,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  indispens¬ 
able  the  suppression  of  the  3rd  and 
5th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1831. 

The  conference,  animated  by  the 
desire  of  smoothing  all  difficulties, 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  this 
proposition  to  the  undersigned,  and 
inquiring  whether  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  the  suppression  of  these  two 
articles.  The  undersigned  declared 
formally,  that  they  could  not  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  omission  of 
the  third  and  fifth  articles  of  the 
treaty  until  they  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  this  arrangement  would 
be  confirmed  by  all  the  parties 
interested.  Consequently,  they  did 
not  admit  the  proposition,  except 
under  the  reservation,  that  before 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the 
double  consent  of  the  Germanic 
diet  and  of  the  agnates  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  should  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  conference  appreciated  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the 
guarantee  required  by  the  under¬ 
signed,  and  admit  their  reservation, 
which  the  conference  itself  had 
already  established  as  an  absolute 
condition  of  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  in  question,  so  as  to  render 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  conclude 
the  direct  treaty  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  that  the  latter  should 
first  produce  the  double  assent  of 
the  parties  before-mentioned. 

These  important  steps  having 
been  taken,  everything  appeared  to 
presage  a  prompt  and  happy  issue 
to  the  negotiation.  The  conference, 
indeed,  having  consented  that  the 
terms  of  the  24  articles,  and  of  the 
treaty,  should  be  modified  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  territorial  interests  of 
Holland,  in  their  relations  with  the 


grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
the  Germanic  confederation,  and 
the  undersigned  having  assented  to 
this  arrangement,  with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  above-mentioned,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague  to  do,  but  to  take  the  requi¬ 
site  measures  to  obtain  the  formal 
consent  of  the  Germanic  diet,  and 
of  the  agnates  of  the  house  of 
Nassau. 

The  undersigned  had,  then,  a 
right  to  expect  that  this  step  would 
be  taken  without  delay  by  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague,  since  it  was 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries. 

In  consequence  of  this  just  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  negotiations  exhibited 
a  development,  and  assumed  an 
activity,  which  seemed  to  announce 
the  firm  intention  of  all  parties  to 
be  to  close,  by  a  definitive  treaty, 
the  discussion  of  questions  the 
settlement  of  which  had  proved 
most  difficult,  and  to  arrange  all 
differences  to  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

It  was,  in  fact,  in  this  interval, 
that  an  understanding  took  place 
on  the  state  of  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Belgium,  with  the 
change  of  form  referred  to  above  ; 
on  the  reciprocal  renunciation  by 
the  two  parties  of  t  all  pretension  to 
the  territories  situate  within  the 
limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  other 
party ;  on  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  Belgium ;  on  the  use 
of  the  canals  which  traverse  both 
countries ;  on  works  of  utility, 
public  and  private ;  on  the  seques¬ 
trated  property ;  on  the  stipulations 
relative  to  the  faculty  of  changing 
domicile  from  one  country  to  the 
other ;  on  the  character  of  subject 
and  proprietor  mixed;  to  partici¬ 
pation,  direct  or  indirect,  in  political 
events ;  to  pensions  and  allowances 
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in  expectation,  &e.  It  was,  in 
short,  in  this  interval,  that  the  two 
parties  affixed  their  signatures,  pro¬ 
visionally  and  reciprocally,  to  the 
1st,  2nd,  6th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  15th, 
Kith,  1  7 til,  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st, 
22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  November, 
1831.  It  was  during  that  time 
also,  that  an  examination  was  made, 
on  both  sides,  of  the  omissions  of 
detail  which  the  treaty  might  pre¬ 
sent,  and  which  were  proposed  to 
be  supplied  by  supplementary 
articles.  It  was  during  that  time, 
lastly,  that,  with  reference  to  other 
stipulations  not  less  important, 
general  principles  were  laid  down, 
upon  which  the  two  parties  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  the  point  of  coming 
gradually  to  an  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  end 
was  at  hand,  and  that  the  solution 
of  certain  questions  was  approach¬ 
ing,  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague,  on 
a  sudden,  raised  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  left  its  plenipotentiaries 
without  the  power  of  removing 
them.  This  fact  fixed  in  a  more 
marked  manner  the  attention  of  the 
conference,  because  it  had  heard  no 
more  of  the  step  to  be  taken  by  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  at  the  Ger¬ 
manic  diet,  and  of  the  collateral 
male  issue  of  the  house  of  Nassau  ; 
and  because  it  was  ignorant  whe¬ 
ther  this  indispensable  form  had 
been  fulfilled,  and,  if  not,  why  its 
accomplishment  was  retarded  in  a 
manner  which  appeared  so  inex¬ 
plicable. 

It  then  learned  with  great  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague,  at  whose  special  demand 
the  whole  of  this  transaction  had 
taken  place,  had  discovered,  that  in 
order  to  complete  it,  matters  had 
not  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of 
maturity  ;  and  that  it  thus  revealed 


at  once  the  resolution  of  not  taking 
the  step  at  the  diet  till  it  judged 
convenient,  and  of  making  it  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  ulterior  progress  in 
the  negotiations,  of  which  progress 
the  Dutch  government  would  re¬ 
main,  in  this  case,  sole  judge. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Hague, 
therefore,  retained  thus  the  power 
of  rendering  all  the  negotiations  on 
the  other  points  in  litigation  use¬ 
less  and  abortive,  in  default  of  the 
assent  of  the  diet  and  the  agnates. 

In  order,  however,  more  fully  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague,  led  on  by  some  secret 
motives,  would  sacrifice  the  true 
interests  of  Holland,  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  of  Luxemburg, 
the  conference  still  followed  for 
some  time  the  Dutch  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  on  the  ground  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  relative  to  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember.  Here  there  was  soon 
abundant  reason  to  be  convinced 
that,  whilst  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague  declared  it  would  take  no 
step  at  the  diet,  and  with  the 
agnates  of  Nassau,  till  after  some 
ulterior  progress  upon  these  points, 
it  had  never  really  given  its  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  either  the  necessary 
instructions  or  sufficient  powers  to 
give  any  consent  with  one  accord 
to  these  stipulations. 

Hereupon,  the  conference,  un¬ 
willing  to  continue  any  longer 
revolving  in  the  artful  circle  in 
which  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague 
sought  to  confine  itself,  declared, 
on  its  part,  that  any  ulterior  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  negotiation  had  become 
impossible,  both  because  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  were  unprovided 
with  power  to  sign  the  stipulations 
relative  to  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  they  had  themselves  pro¬ 
posed — which  they  had  even  put 
their  signatures  to — and  because 
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his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  constantly  deferred  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Germanic  diet  and 
of  the  agnates  of  the  house  of 
Nassau.  The  negotiations  were 
thus  compulsorily  interrupted.  Such 
is,  in  a  few  words,  the  march  which 
the  negotiation  has  followed,  — 
such  is,  in  reality,  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  occasioned  its 
suspension.  In  placing  this  narra¬ 
tive  before  the  eyes  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  undersigned  appeal  with 
confidence  to  its  judgment  as  to  the 
exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  statement. 

The  undersigned  are  convinced, 
moreover,  that  their  excellencies 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
great  powers  assembled  at  London 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  render¬ 
ing  complete  justice  to  the  cabinet 
of  B  russels,  and  in  acknowledging 
that  it  has  always  carried  into  this 
negotiation,  whilst  defending  with 
energy  the  interests  and  the  rights 
confided  to  it,  a  spirit  of  concord 
and  conciliation,  which  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  led  to  the  solution  of 
all  difficulties,  if  the  other  party 
had  been  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments. 

The  cabinet  of  Brussels  was 
happy  to  see  Belgium  participate 
in  that  spirit  of  peace  and  modera¬ 
tion  which  succeeded  agitations 
inseparable  from  a  violent  rupture 
between  two  nations  united  toge¬ 
ther  for  fifteen  years.  The  Bel¬ 
gians,  in  fact,  confirmed  in  an 
independence  guaranteed  to  them, 
do  not  wish  to  entertain  towards 
Holland  either  national  hatred  or 
jealous  prejudices.  Though  ad¬ 
mitted  last  into  the  great  European 
family,  they  wish  to  show  that 
they  comprehend  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  each  of  its  members  by 
social  order,  and  that  thev  are  well 


disposed  to  fulfil  them.  They  have 
neglected  no  means  of  re-establish- 
ing  those  commercial  communica¬ 
tions,  the  most  solid  basis  of  a 
durable  peace  between  two  nations, 
destined,  by  their  position  and 
their  interests,  to  constant  inter¬ 
course.  The  king's  government 
was  anxious  to  prove  that  these 
two  people  will  never  be  more 
united,  than  when  their  separation 
shall  be  confirmed  by  their  inter¬ 
national  public  law,  as  it  has  been 
already  by  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
But  all  these  attempts  at  approxi¬ 
mation  have  been  in  vain  against 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague ;  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which  will  one  day  be  bitterly 
deplored  by  the  Dutch  nation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there 
remains  to  the  undersigned,  in  ter¬ 
minating  this  expose,  a  last  duty 
to  fulfil ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
they  think  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  courts 
will  easily  conceive  that  Belgium, 
impatient  to  know  what  these  three 
months  of  negotiation  have  pro¬ 
duced,  has  a  right  to  look  for  some 
elucidations  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  her  ini  crests.  The  king’s 
government  owes  to  the  nation, 
which  has  shown  so  much  confid¬ 
ence  in  it,  a  faithful  exposition  of 
the  true  situation  of  affairs ;  and 
the  conference  cannot  but  approve 
the  resolution  which  the  Belgian 
government  will  adopt,  of  commu¬ 
nicating  to  the  national  represent¬ 
atives  the  contents  of  the  present 
document. 

This  communication  the  under¬ 
signed  owe  to  Europe,  to  Belgium, 
to  themselves  :  —  to  Europe,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that,  if  peace 
be  still  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  Belgic  question,  the  blame 
should  be  cast  upon  the  real 
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author ;  — ■  to  Belgium,  in  return 
for  the  confidence  which  she  has 
evinced  in  the  government  of  the 
king  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  negotiations  ; — to  themselves, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
interruption  of  these  negotiations, 
and  the  failure  of  a  result  being 
imputed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
them. 

In  the  last  place,  having  thus 
recalled  to  their  excellencies  this 
series  of  facts  which  have  passed 
under  the  eyes  of  the  conference, 
and  of  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  under  their  auspices, 
the  undersigned  doubt  not  that  the 
courts  of  Austria,  France,  Great 


Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  will 
unite  their  efforts  and  powerful 
means,  at  all  times  and  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  insure  to  Belgium 
the  peaceable  and  entire  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  -which  have  been 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  special  convention,  with  a 
treaty  clothed  with  the  common 
sanction  of  the  five  courts. 

Filled  with  this  legitimate  con¬ 
fidence,  the  undersigned  request 
their  excellencies  to  accept  fresh 
assurances  of  the  highest  consider¬ 
ation. 

Goblet. 

Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer. 
London ,  September  28, 


Speech  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  at  the  Opening  of  Session  of 

the  Chambers,  15tli  January,  1833. 


Peers  and  Deputies, — At  the 
period  fixed  by  our  constitution, 
1  have  assembled  my  faithful  States 
around  me.  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  last 
session  has  been  conscientiously 
employed  in  preparing  bills  of 
major  importance  to  my  subjects, 
and  which  my  ministers  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  lay  before  you.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  new  penal  code 
about  to  be  proposed  to  you  will 
supply  the  wants  which  have  been 
declared  by  the  States,  and  by  all 
the  judicial  authorities  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  As  to  the  regulations  now 
in  force  with  regard  to  our  military 
system,  notwithstanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  simplicity  and  economy  on 
which  they  are  founded,  they  have 
afforded  us  the  means  of  fulfilling 
our  engagements  towards  the  Ger¬ 
manic  confederation  without  any 
extraordinary  efforts,  producing  a 
salutary  effect  under  recent  circum¬ 
stances,  by  proving  that  Wirtem¬ 
berg  was  prepared  for  whatever 


might  arise  in  the  course  of  events. 
This  salutary  result  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  laws  which  rule  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  our  army,  and  which 
will  be  rendered  still  more  complete 
by  a  bill  upon  the  organization  of 
the  landwehr,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  consideration.  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  announce  to  you,  that  the 
regularity  and  economy  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  all  the  branches  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  have  admitted  my  pro¬ 
posing  to  you  an  essential  reduction 
in  the  price  of  salt,  and  in  the  taxes 
of  the  notariate.  Several  other 
bills  will  be  submitted  to  you, 
tending  to  produce  a  sensible  relief 
by  simplifying  and  diminishing  the 
land-tax.  In  these  changes  to  be 
produced  in  our  system  of  taxes, 
the  government,  far  from  losing 
sight  of  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  claims  upon  the  revenue,  has 
applied  itself,  on  the  contrary,  to 
regulate  them  in  all  solicitude  for 
meeting  demands  founded  in  jus* 
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tlce  and  equity*  by  offering  to  those 
interested  in  them  compensations 
proportioned  to  their  sacrifices*  and 
which  will  be  realized  in  part  by 
the  savings  of  preceding  years.  I 
abandon  myself  to  a  confident  hope, 
that  my  government  will  succeed 
in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
that  have  opposed  a  wider  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  commercial  relations* 
although  these  difficulties  have 
seemed  to  augment  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  our  negotia¬ 
tions.  Having  for  1 6  years  been 
invested  by  Providence  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  the 
principles  by  which  I  have  been 
constantly  guided*  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  conducted  the  ad¬ 
ministration*  are  sufficiently  and 
generally  known.  They  have  gain¬ 
ed  me  the  acknowledgments  of  my 
subjects,  and  the  confidence  of  my 
confederates.  Nothing  can  ever 
induce  me  to  deviate  from  the  path 
I  have  traced  out  for  myself.  I 
have  received  with  great  emotion 
the  marks  of  sincere  attachment  to 
my  person  which*  during  the  late 
unsettled  times*  have  been  shown 
towards  me  by  my  people*  and  I 
am  the  more  convinced  of  their 
loyalty  from  their  unshaken  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  existing  laws.  It  is 
upon  you*  my  faithful  States,  that 
the  people*  and  indeed  all  Germany, 
at  this  moment*  turn  their  fixed  at¬ 
tention.  If  your  deliberations  are 
still  guided  and  animated  by  a 
genuine  love  of  your  country*  and 
by  a  well-considered  zeal  for  its 
prosperity*  you  may  then  rely*  not 
only  upon  the  general  approbation* 
but  also  upon  the  gratitude  of  a 
sovereign*  whose  sole  object  and 
endeavours  are  to  be  the  father  of 
his  country. 


2.  Decree  of  the  King  of  Wnt- 

TEMJBERG*  DISSOLVING  the 

Chambers. 

March  22*  1833. 

William*  &c. 

Faithful  States* — By  your  com¬ 
munication  of  the  13th  instant* 
concerning  rescripts  of  February 
27  th  and  28  th,  you  protested 
against  a  pretended  encroachment 
of  the  government  upon  the  march 
of  your  labours.  How  little  this 
protest  is  founded  in  reality  appears 
clearly  from  the  rescript  itself.  By 
this  rescript  it  is  inquired*  whether 
you  were  disposed  to  avoid  entering 
upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  diet  in  your  deliberations, 
and  whether  you  would  submit  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government  on 
this  subject.  You  preferred  occu¬ 
pying  yourselves  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions*  and  declared  that  they  had 
given  a  deadly  blow  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country.  In  your 
address  of  the  13th  instant,  you  de¬ 
clare  that  you  will  never  answer  to 
our  wishes.  In  consequence,  we 
have  no  other  course  left  us  but 
your  dissolution. 

3.  Manifesto  of  the  King  of 

WlRTEMBERG  Oil  the  DISSOLU¬ 
TION  of  the  Chambers. 

William*  by  the  grace  of  God, 

King  of  Wirtemberg. 

In  our  speech  from  the  throne 
we  explained  the  views  by  which 
we  were  actuated  in  opening  the 
session  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  Animated  by  the  purest 
sentiments  of  goodwill  towards  a 
loyal  nation,  to  which  we  are 
united  by  the  tenderest  affection, 
we  had  caused  several  measures  to 
be  prepared  in  contemplation  of 
this  session*  calculated  to  carry  into 
effect  our  designs  for  securing  the 
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general  welfare.  We  saw.  especi¬ 
ally,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the 
possibility  of  procuring  a  very  sens¬ 
ible  relief  by  means  of  the  abolition 
or  redemption  of  certain  burthens 
and  charges  of  ancient  date,  to  be 
accomplished  by  imputing  these 
charges,  in  part,  to  the  surplus  of 
the  royal  treasury,  and  in  part  by 
opening  new  channels  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
of  the  industry  of  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  classes  of  the  nation,  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  moral  economy  and  manu¬ 
factures;  thus  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  by 
a  notable  reduction  of  taxation,  in 
those  branches  especially  which 
affect  the  price  of  salt  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  notar v. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
views  we  had  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  sincere  co-operation 
of  the  States;  but  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session,  several 
members  evinced  their  opposition. 
It  was  evident,  that  their  efforts 
were  directed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
had  a  tendency  to  excite  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  benefits  which 
had  been  conceded  in  previous 
sessions. 

Rejecting  the  advantages  which 
experience  had  justified,  this  faction 
pretended  that  the  resolutions  of 
former  assemblies  of  the  States 
were  no  longer  obligatory  on  them. 
In  place  of  directing  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  efforts  towards  objects 
beneficial  to  the  nation,  they  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
taching  the  external  and  internal 
relations  of  the  state  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  so  that  the  time  of  the 
chamber  has  been  lost  in  useless 
discussions. 

We  continued  to  believe  that 
the  good  dispositions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Chamber  would 


gradually  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  the  labours  of  the 
deputies  from  bearing  their  fruits  ; 
but  it  was  time  to  abandon  this 
belief  when  we  witnessed  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  an  activity 
which  menaced  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

At  the  period  of  the  discussion 
on  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  into  it  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  heterogeneous  and 
subversive  tendency. 

At  a  later  period,  a  motion  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber,  describ¬ 
ing  the  resolutions  taken  by  the 
Germanic  diet  on  the  26th  of  June 
last,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  of  the  peace  of  Germany, 
as  inflicting  a  mortal  and  premedi¬ 
tated  blow  against  the  constitution 
of  the  German  States.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  itself  an  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  our  kingdom  in 
its  fundamental  principles,  and  on 
that  especially  on  which  the  mon¬ 
archy  depends;  and,  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  resolutions,  proposi¬ 
tions  were  advanced  subversive  of 
our  proper  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  Germanic  confedera¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  this  tendency, 
the  Chamber  directed  that  the 
resolutions  should  be  printed  and 
discussed.  It  was  then  that  we 
felt  it  to  he  our  imperative  duty  to 
instruct  the  Chamber  as  to  the 
course  it  should  pursue,  and  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  the  path 
in  which  it  was  advancing.  We 
saw  this  to  be  the  more  necessary, 
as  we  were  aware  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  not  an  isolated  measure, 
but  were  connected  with  others 
more  extensive  in  their  operation. 

To  this  effect  we  addressed  a 
rescript  to  the  chamber,  in  which 
we  expressed  our  expectation  that 
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the  measure  would  be  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it 
merited.  This  rescript  ought  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
Chamber  to  make  a  first  step,  but 
which  would  have  been  decisive  in 
the  way  of  open  hostility  to  the 
government  and  the  confederation. 

The  rescript  was  evidently  mis¬ 
understood,  since  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Chamber  as  an  interference 
with  the  regular  progress  of  its 
deliberations.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  false  interpretation  that  the 
faction  we  have  spoken  of  succeed¬ 
ed  in  procuring  the  vote  of  a 
majority,  by  which,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  discussion  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  question,  it  was  declared  in  a 
manner  the  most  peremptory,  that 
the  Chamber  would  not  reply  to 
the  expectation  we  had  expressed. 

A  declaration  of  this  nature, 
after  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
same  spirit  since  the  opening  of  the 
session,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  the  further  deliberations  of 
the  Chambers  could  not  he  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  good  of  the  country 
and  support  of  a  well-regulated  go¬ 
vernment,  without  which  no  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  could  be  maintain¬ 
ed  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  Chief  of  the  State. 

After  a  serious  examination  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  us  as  sove¬ 
reign,  we,  determined,  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  conferred  on  us 
by  the  constitution,  to  dissolve  the 
present  Assembly  of  the  States, 
and  to  appoint  new  elections  for 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  fate  of  the  ensuing  session 
we  have  now  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  electors.  We  do  so  with 
perfect  confidence  in  a  people  who, 
during  a  reign  of  17  years,  and 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 


have  never  ceased  to  give  us  proofs 
of  their  fidelity  and  attachments, 
appreciating  in  return  cur  benefi¬ 
cent  views,  which  have  no  other 
object  but  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  We  do  so,  referring  to 
the  constitution  on  which  we  place 
the  glory  of  our  government,  and 
referring  also  to  the  numerous  im¬ 
provements  we  have  already  realized 
with  the  sincere  co-operation  of  the 
States.  We  do  it  with  the  heart¬ 
felt  conviction,  that  all  our  proceed¬ 
ings  are  guided  by  our  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  hope  of  thus  promptly  ter¬ 
minating  the  embarrassments  which 
threaten  to  disturb  the  progress  of 
the  public  prosperity. 

The  good  of  the  country  requires 
the  maintenance  of  existing  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  a  progressive  im¬ 
provement  founded  on  these  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  only  by  keeping  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  a  mutual  confidence 
between  the  government  and  the 
States,  that  these  results  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Let  all  those  who  are  about  to 
take  part  in  the  approaching  elec¬ 
tion  be  deeply  penetrated  with  this 
truth.  Let  every  man  weigh  well 
the  responsibility  he  contracts  to¬ 
wards  the  whole  countrv,  in  order 
that  none  may  he  elected  but  such 
as  are  worthy,  and  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts ;  joining  moderate 
and  impartial  views  to  a  prudent 
and  reflecting  spirit,  capable  of  de¬ 
liberating  wisely  on  public  affairs, 
and  devoted  with  equal  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  the  constitution. 

WlLHEM. 

Siutgard,  March  29. 

By  order  of  the  King, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Vellnagel. 
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The  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  io 

Congress. 


i  ellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives: 

On  your  assembling  to  perform 
the  high  trust  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  confided  to 
you,  of  legislating  for  their  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy 
condition  of  our  beloved  country. 
By  the  favour  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  health  is  again  restored  to 
us — peace  reigns  within  our  bor¬ 
ders — abundance  crowns  the  la¬ 
bours  of  our  fields — commerce  and 
domestic  industry  flourish  and  in¬ 
crease — and  individual  happiness 
rewards  the  private  virtue  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  our  citizens. 

Our  condition  abroad  is  no  less 
honourable  than  it  is  prosperous  at 
home.  Seeking  nothing  that  is 
not  right,  and  determined  to  submit 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong,  but  de¬ 
siring  honest  friendships  and  liberal 
intercourse  with  all  nations,  the 
United  States  have  gained  through¬ 
out  the  world  the  confidence  and 
respect  which  are  due  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  a  policy  so  just  and  so  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions. 

In  bringing  to  your  notice  the 
particular  state  of  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  it  affords  me  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  inform  you,  that  they  are  in 
a  condition  which  promises  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  friendship  with  all  na¬ 
tions. 

With  Great  Britain  the  interest¬ 
ing  question  of  our  north-eastern 
boundary  remains  still  undecided. 
A  negotiation,  however,  upon  that 
subject  has  been  renewed  since  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress,  and  a 
proposition  has  been  submitted  to 
the  British  Government,  with  the 
view  of  establishing,  in  conformity 


with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
the  line  designated  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  Though  no  definitive  an¬ 
swer  has  been  received,  it  mav  be 
daily  looked  for;  and  I  entertain 
a  hope,  that  the  overture  may  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  important  matter. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  a  negotiation,  which,  by 
desire  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  was  opened  some  years  ago 
with  the  British  Government,  for 
the  erection  of  light-liouses  on  the 
Bahamas  has  been  successful.  These 
works,  when  completed,  together 
with  some  which  the  United 
States  have  constructed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  will  contribute  essentially  to 
the  safety  of  navigation  in  that 
sea.  This  joint  participation  in 
establishments,  interesting  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  beneficial  to  commerce, 
is  worthy  of  two  enlightened  na¬ 
tions,  and  indicates  feelings  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  happy  influ¬ 
ence  upon  their  political  relations. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
both  to  perceive,  that  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  people  is 
becoming  daily  more  extensive,  and 
that  sentiments  of  mutual  good 
have  grown  up,  befitting  their 
common  origin,  justifying  the  hope 
that,  by  wise  counsels  on  each  side, 
not  only  unsettled  questions  may 
be  satisfactorily  terminated,  but 
new  causes  of  misunderstanding 
prevented. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  continue 
to  receive  the  most  amicable  assur¬ 
ances  from  the  government  of 
France,  and  that,  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  friendly  relations 
exist  between  the  United  States 
and  that  Government,  it  is  to  be 
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regretted,  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  convention  concluded  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1831,  remain  in  some 
important  parts  unfulfilled. 

By  the  second  article  of  that 
convention,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  sum  payable  to  the  United 
States  should  be  paid  at  Paris,  in 
six  annual  instalments,  into  the 
hands  of  such  person  or  persons  as 
should  be  authorized  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States  to 
receive  it ;  and  by  the  same  arti¬ 
cle,  the  first  instalment  was  pay¬ 
able  on  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
1833.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  13tli  of  July,  1832,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  the  several 
instalments,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  to  be  received  from  the 
French  government,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States,  in 
such  manner  as  he  mav  deem 

9 

best ;  and  by  the  same  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  stipulations,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  were  in  all  respects  ful¬ 
filled.  Not  doubting  that  a  treaty 
thus  made  and  ratified  by  the  two 
governments,  and  faithfully  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  United  States,  would 
be  promptly  complied  with  by  the 
other  party,  and  desiring  to  avoid 
the  risk  and  expense  of  interme¬ 
diate  agencies,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasurv  deemed  it  advisable  to  re- 
ceive  and  transfer  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  draught  upon 
the  French  Minister  of  Finance. 
A  draught  for  this  purpose  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  amount  accruing  to 
the  United  States  out  of  the  first 
instalment,  and  the  interest  payable 
with  it.  This  bill  was  not  drawn 
at  Washington  until  five  days  after 
the  instalment  was  payable  at  Paris, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  special 


authority  from  the  president,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  cashier,  or  his  as¬ 
signs,  to  receive  the  amount.  The 
mode  thus  adopted  of  receiving  the 
instalment  was  officially  made 
known  to  the  French  government 
by  the  American  charge  d’affaires 
at  Paris,  pursuant  to  instructions 
from  the  department  of  state.  The 
bill,  however,  though  not  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment  until  the  23rd 
day  of  March,  was  not  paid,  and 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
French  minister  of  finance — that 
no  appropriation  had  been  made 
by  the  French  Chambers.  It  is 
not  known  to  me,  that,  up  to  that 
period,  any  appropriation  had  been 
required  of  the  Chambers ;  and, 
although  a  communication  was 
subsequently  made  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  by  direction  of  the  king,  re¬ 
commending  that  the  necessary 
provision  should  be  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  convention  into  effect,  it 
was  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  subject  was  finally 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chambers. 

Notwithstanding,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  the  French  ministry, 
that  the  financial  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  without  an  appropriation  by 
the  Chambers,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  only  consistent  with  the 
charter  of  France,  but  due  to  the 
character  of  both  governments,  as 
well  as  to  the  rights  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  to  treat  the  convention  made 
and  ratified  in  proper  form,  as 
pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
French  government  for  its  execu¬ 
tion,  and  as  imposing  upon  each 
department  an  obligation  to  fulfil 
it ;  and  I  have  received  assurances 
through  our  charge  d’affaires  at 
Paris,  and  the  French  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  and 
more  recently  through  the  minister 
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of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  that 
the  delay  has  not  proceeded  from 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers  to  fulfil 
the  treaty,  and  that  measures  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chambers,  and  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  success,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  appropriation. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  documents,  except 
certain  lists  of  vessels  captured, 
condemned,  or  burnt  at  sea,  proper 
to  facilitate  the  examination  and 
liquidation  of  the  reclamations 
comprised  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  convention,  and  which,  by  the 
6*th  article,  France  engaged  to 
communicate  to  the  United  States 
by  the  intermediary  of  the  lega¬ 
tion,  though  repeatedly  applied  for 
by  the  American  charge  d’affaires, 
under  instructions  from  this  go¬ 
vernment,  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
municated  ;  ’and  this  delay,  it  is 
apprehended,  will  necessarily  pre¬ 
vent  the  completion  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  commissioners 
within  the  time  at  present  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law. 

The  reasons  for  delaying  to  com¬ 
municate  these  documents  have  not 
been  explicitly  stated ;  and  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
not  understood,  that  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chambers  is  in  any 
manner  required  for  the  delivery  of 
those  papers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  a 
case  so  important  to  the  interest  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  the  character  of 
our  country,  and  under  disappoint¬ 
ments  so  unexpected,  I  deemed  it 
my  duty,  however  I  might  respect 
the  general  assurances  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  no  longer  to  delay 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  Paris,  but  to  de¬ 
spatch  him  in  season  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  of  his  application  to 


the  French  government  at  an  early 
period  of  your  session.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  a  distinguished  ci¬ 
tizen  for  this  purpose,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  mission  in  August 
last,  and  was  presented  to  the  king 
early  in  the  month  of  October.  He 
is  particularly  instructed  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  ;  and  I  indulge 
the  hope  that,  with  the  represent¬ 
ations  he  is  instructed  to  make,  and 
from  the  dispositions  manifested 
by  the  king  and  his  ministers  in 
their  recent  assurance  to  our  mi¬ 
nister  at  Paris,  the  subject  will  be 
early  considered,  and  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers. 

As  this  subject  involves  import¬ 
ant  interests,  and  has  attracted  a 
considerable  share  of  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
make  this  explicit  statement  of  its 
actual  condition  ;  and,  should  I  be 
disappointed  in  the  hope  now  en¬ 
tertained,  the  subject  will  be  again 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress 
in  such  manner  as  the  occasion  may 
require. 

The  friendly  relations  which 
have  always  been  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  been  further  extended 
and  strengthened  by  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  concluded 
on  the  6th  of  December  last,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate  before 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  The 
ratifications  having  been  since  ex¬ 
changed,  the  liberal  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  now  in  full  force  ; 
and,  under  the  encouragement 
which  tliev  have  received,  a  flourish- 
ing  and  increasing  commerce,  yield¬ 
ing  its  benefits  to  the  enterprise  of 
both  nations,  affords  to  each  the 
just  recompense  of  wise  measures, 
and  adds  new  motives  for  that  mu¬ 
tual  friendship  which  the  two 
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countries  have  hitherto  cherished 
towards  each  other. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  satisfaction 
to  state,  that  the  government  of 
Spain  has  at  length  yielded  to  the 
justice  of  the  claims  which  have 
been  so  long  urged  in  behalf  of 
our  citizens,  and  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  provide  an  indemni¬ 
fication,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
amount  can  be  agreed  upon.  Upon 
this  latter  point,  it  is  probable  an 
understanding  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  government 
before  the  decease  of  the  late  king 
of  Spain ;  and,  unless  that  event 
may  have  delayed  its  completion, 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  announce  to 
you,  early  in  your  present  session, 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
upon  terms  not  less  favourable 
than  those  entered  into  for  similar 
objects  with  other  nations.  That 
act  of  justice  would  well  accord 
with  the  character  of  Spain,  and  is 
due  to  the  United  States  from 
their  ancient  friend.  It  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  the  sentiments 
of  amity  and  goodwill  between  the 
two  nations,  which  it  is  so  much 
the  wish  of  the  United  States  to 
cherish,  and  so  truly  the  interest  of 
both  to  maintain. 

By  the  first  section  of  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  13th  July, 
1832,  the  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish 
ships  arriving  from  the  ports  of 
Spain  was  limited  to  the  duty  pay- 
aide  on  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Spain  previous  to  the  20tli 
of  October,  1817*  being  five  cents 
per  ton.  The  act  was  intended  to 
give  effect,  on  our  side,  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  made  with  the  Spanish 
government,  by  which  discriminat¬ 
ing  duties  of  tonnage  were  to  be 
abolished  iri  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  on  the  vessels  of 


the  two  nations.  Pursuant  to  that 
arrangement,  which  was  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1832,  by  a 
royal  order,  dated  the  29th  of 
April,  1832,  American  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  Spain  have  paid  five 
cents  per  ton,  which  rate  of  duty 
is  also  paid  in  those  ports  by  Span¬ 
ish  vessels ;  but  as  American  ves¬ 
sels  pay  no  tonnage  duty  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  the 
duty  of  five  cents  payable  in  our 
ports  by  Spanish  vessels,  under  the 
act  above-mentioned,  is  really  a 
discriminating  duty,  operating  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Spain.  Though 
no  complaint  has  yet  been  made  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  we  are  not  the 
less  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
good  faith  to  remove  the  discri¬ 
mination,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  act  be  amended  accordingly. 
As  the  royal  order  above  alluded  to 
includes  the  ports  of  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands,  as  well  as 
those  of  Spain,  it  would  seem  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  equally  extensive  ; 
and  that  for  the  repayment  of  such 
duties  as  may  have  been  improperly 
received,  an  addition  should  he 
made  to  the  sum  appropriated  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  for 
refunding  discriminating  duties. 

As  the  arrangement  referred  to, 
however,  did  not  embrace  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
discriminating  duties  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  American  shipping  continue 
to  be  levied  there.  From  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and 
these  islands,  particularly  the  form¬ 
er,  this  discrimination  causes  serious 
injury  to  one  of  those  great  national 
interests  which  it  has  not  been 
considered  an  essential  part  of  our 
policy  to  cherish,  and  has  given 
rise  to  complaints  on  the  part  of 
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our  merchants.  Under  instructions 
given  to  our  minister  at  Madrid, 
earnest  representations  have  been 
made  by  him  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  upon  this  subject,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect,  from  the 
friendly  disposition  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  towards  this  country,  that  a 
beneficial  change  will  be  produced. 
The  disadvantage,  however,  to 
which  our  shipping  is  subjected  by 
the  operation  of  these  discriminat¬ 
ing  duties,  requires  that  they  be 
met  with  suitable  countervailing 
duties  during  your  present  session 
—power  being  at  the  same  time 
vested  in  the  president  to  modify 
or  discontinue  them  as  the  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  on  American 
vessels  or  their  cargoes  may  be 
modified  or  discontinued  at  those 
islands.  Intimations  have  been 
given  to  the  Spanish  government 
that  the  United  States  may  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  measures 
as  are  of  necessary  self-defence ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  would  be  unfavourably 
received.  The  proposed  proceed¬ 
ing,  if  adopted,  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted,  however,  In  any  degree  to 
induce  a  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of 
our  minister  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
this  irregularity  by  friendly  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  and  it  might  serve  to  give 
force  to  his  representations,  by 
showing  the  dangers  to  which  that 
valuable  trade  is  exposed  by  the 
obstructions  and  burthens  which  a 
system  of  discriminating  and  coun¬ 
tervailing  duties  necessarily  pro¬ 
duces. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of 
the  Florida  archives,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  delivered  over  to  the 
United  States,  in  conformity  with 
the  royal  order,  as  mentioned  in 
my  last  annual  message,  though  in 
progress,  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  delay  has  been  pro* 


duced,  partly  by  causes  which  were 
unavoidable,  particularly  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  cholera  at  the  Havannah ; 
but  measures  have  been  taken, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  expedite 
the  delivery  of  these  important 
records. 

Congress  were  informed,  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session,  that 
u  owing,”  as  was  alleged,  to  “  embar¬ 
rassments  in  the  finances  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  consequent  upon  the  civil  war 
in  which  that  nation  was  engaged,” 
payment  had  been  made  of  only  one 
instalment  of  the  amount  which  the 
Portuguese  government  had  stipu¬ 
lated  to  pay  for  indemnifying  our 
citizens  for  property  illegally  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  blockade  of  Terceira. 
Since  that  time,  a  postponement 
for  two  years,  with  interest  of  the 
two  remaining  instalments,  was 
requested  by  the  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  as  a  consideration, 
it  offered  to  stipulate  that  rice  of 
the  United  States  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  Portugal  at  the  same  du¬ 
ties  as  Brazilian  rice.  Being  satis¬ 
fied  that  no  better  arrangement 
could  be  made,  my  consent  was 
given,  and  a  royal  order  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  was  accordingly 
issued  on  the  4th  of  February  last 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
rice  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if, 
in  speaking  of  that  country,  in 
whose  prosperity  the  United  States 
are  so  much  interested,  and  with 
whom  a  long-subsisting,  extensive, 
and  mutually  advantageous  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  has  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  relations  of  friendship,  I 
could  announce  to  you  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  internal  tranquillity. 

Subsequently  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  final  instalment  payable  by 
Denmark,  under  the  convention  of 
the  28th  day  of  March,  1830,  was 
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received.  The  commissioners  for 
examining  the  claims  have  since 
terminated  their  labours*  and  their 
awards  have  been  paid  at  the  trea¬ 
sury  as  they  have  been  called  for. 
The  justice  rendered  to  our  citizens 
by  that  government  is  thus  com¬ 
pleted*  and  a  pledge  is  thereby 
afforded  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  friendly  intercourse  becoming 
the  relations  that  the  two  nations 
mutually  bear  to  each  other. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  inform  you* 
that  the  Danish  government  have 
recently  issued  an  ordinance  by 
which  the  commerce  with  the 
island  of  St.  Croix  is  placed  on  a 
more  liberal  footing  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  This  change  cannot  fail  to 
prove  beneficial  to  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  that 
colony;  and  the  advantages  likely 
to  flow  from  it  may  lead  to  greater 
relaxations  in  the  colonial  systems 
of  other  nations. 

The  ratifications  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have  been  duly  exchanged* 
and  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  examining  the  claims  under  it 
have  entered  upon  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  them  by  law.  The 
friendship  that  the  two  nations 
require  of  them  being  now  estab¬ 
lished*  it  may  be  hoped  that  each 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  which  a 
liberal  commerce  should  yield  to 
both. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and 
Belgium  was  concluded  during  the 
last  winter*  and  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  senate ;  but  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  has  been 
hitherto  delayed*  in  consequence* 
in  the  first  instance*  of  some  delay 
in  the  reception  of  the  treaty  at 
Brussels,  and*  subsequently,  of  the 
absence  of  the  Belgian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  at  the  important 
You.  LXXVa 


conferences  in  which  his  govern¬ 
ment  is  engaged  at  London. 

That  treaty  does  not  embody 
those  enlarged  principles  of  friendly 
policy*  which*  it  is  sincerely  hoped* 
will  always  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  two  nations*  having  such 
strong  motives  to  maintain  amica¬ 
ble  relations  towards  each  other* 
and  so  sincerely  desirous  to  cherish 
them. 

With  all  the  other  European 
powers  with  whom  the  United 
States  have  formed  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations*  and  with  the  Sublime 
Porte*  the  best  understanding  pre¬ 
vails.  From  all  I  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  assurances  of  good-will  to¬ 
wards  the  United  States*- — assur¬ 
ances  which  it  gives  me  no  less 
pleasure  to  reciprocate  than  to 
receive.  With  all*  the  engagements 
which  have  been  entered  into  are 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  on  both 
sides.  Measures  have  also  been 
taken  to  enlarge  our  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  and  extend  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  states.  The 
system  we  have  pursued  of  aiming 
at  no  exclusive  advantages*  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  on  terms  of  fair  and 
equal  reciprocity*  and  of  adhering 
scrupulously  to  all  our  engage¬ 
ments*  is  well  calculated  to  give 
success  to  efforts  intended  to  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

The  wars*  of  which  the  southern 
part  of  this  continent  was  so  long 
the  theatre*  and  which  were  car¬ 
ried  on*  either  by  the  mother 
country  against  the  states  which 
had  formerly  been  her  colonies*  or 
by  the  states  against  each  other* 
having  terminated*  and  their  civil 
dissensions  having  so  far  subsided 
as*  with  few  exceptions*  no  longer 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity* 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  those  states 
will  be  able  to  employ  themselves 


without  interruption  in  perfecting 
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their  institutions,  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  promoting,  by 
wise  counsels  and  able  exertions, 
the  public  and  private  prosperity 
which  their  patriotic  struggles  so 
well  entitle  them  to  enjoy. 

With  those  states  our  relations 
have  undergone  but  little  change 
during  the  present  year.  No  re¬ 
union  having  yet  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  states  which  composed 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  our 
charge  d’affaires  at  Bogota  has  been 


accredited  to  the  government  of 
New  Granada,  and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
Venezuela  and  the  Equator,  except 
as  they  may  be  included  in  those 
heretofore  formed  with  the  Colom¬ 
bian  republic.  It  is  understood, 
that  representatives  from  the  three 
states  were  about  to  assemble  at 
Bogota,  to  confer  on  the  subject  of 
their  mutual  interests,  particularly 
that  of  their  union  ;  and  if  the  re¬ 
sult  should  render  it  necessary, 
measures  will  be  taken  on  our  part 
to  preserve  with  each  that  friend¬ 
ship  and  those  liberal  commercial 
connexions  which  it  has  been  the 
constant  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  cubivate  with  their  sister 
republics  of  this  hemisphere.  Until 
the  important  question  of  reunion 
shall  be  settled,  however,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  matters  which  have  been 
under  discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  or  either  of  the  states  which 
composed  it,  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  charge  d’affaires  appointed  to 
central  America  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  he  was  prevented  from 


proceeding  on  his  mission  until  the 
month  of  October.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  he  is  by  this  time  at 
his  post,  and  that  the  official  inter¬ 
course,  unfortunately  so  long  inter¬ 


rupted,  has  been  thus  renewed  on 
the  part  of  the  two  nations,  so 
amicably  and  advantageously  con¬ 
nected  by  engagements  founded  on 
the  most  enlarged  principles  of 
commercial  reciprocity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that 
since  my  last  annual  message,  some 
of  the  most  important  claims  of  our 
fellow-citizens  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  adjusted ;  and  a  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  friendly  dispositions 
manifested  by  it,  that  justice  will 
also  be  done  in  others.  No  new 
causes  of  complaint  have  arisen,  and 
the  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  flourishes  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  secured  to  it  by  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  cause  of  regret,  that,  owing 
probably  to  the  civil  dissensions 
which  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Mexican  government,  the 
time  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  limits 
with  the  United  States  for  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  to 
define  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  nations  has  been  suffered  to 
expire  without  the  appointment  of 
any  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
that  government.  While  the  true 
boundary  remains  in  doubt  bv 
either  party,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
effect  to  those  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  the  protection  and 
quiet  of  our  numerous  citizens 
residing  near  that  frontier.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  solicitude  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  not 
fail  to  receive  my  earnest  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  Chili, 
and  approved  by  the  senate  at  its 
last  session,  was  also  ratified  by 
the  Chilian  government,  but  with 
certain  additional  and  explanatory 
articles,  of  a  nature  to  have  re¬ 
quired  it  to  be  again  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  The  time  limited  for 
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the  exchange  of  the  ratification s, 
however,  having  since  expired,  the 
action  of  both  governments  on  the 
treaty  will  become  necessary. 

The  negotiations  commenced 
with  the  Argentine  republic,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  outrages  committed 
on  our  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  persons  acting  under  the  colour 
of  its  authority,  as  well  as  the 
other  matters  in  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  have 
been  suspended  by  the  departure  of 
the  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  a  minis¬ 
ter  was  subsequently  appointed  by 
that  government  to  renew  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  in  the  United  States,  but, 
though  daily  expected,  he  has  not 
yet  arrived  in  this  country. 

With  Peru  no  treaty  has  yet 
been  formed,  and  with  Bolivia  no 
diplomatic  intercourse  has  yet  been 
established.  It  will  be  my  en¬ 
deavour  to  encourage  those  senti- 
ments  of  amitv,  and  that  liberal 
commerce  which  belong  to  the  re¬ 
lations  in  which  all  the  independent 
states  of  this  continent  stand  to¬ 
wards  each  other. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  recommend 
to  your  notice  the  revision  of  our 
consular  system.  This  has  become 
an  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  preservation  of 
our  national  character  abroad,  with 
the  interests  of  our  citizens  in 
foreign  countries,  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  care  of  our  commerce,  and 
with  the  protection  of  our  seamen. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  communicated  a  report 
from  the  secretary  of  state  upon 
the  subject  to  which  I  now  refer, 
as  containing  information  which 
may  be  useful  in  any  inquiries 
that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  in¬ 


stitute  with  a  view  to  a  salutary 
reform  of  the  system. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  prosper¬ 
ous  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  as  will  appear  from  the 
report  which  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  will  in  due  time  lay  be¬ 
fore  you.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  during  this  year  will 
amount  to  more  than  82,000,000 
dollars  ;  the  revenue  derived  from 
Customs  will,  it  is  believed,  be  more 
than  28,000,000,  and  the  public 
lands  will  yield  about  8,000,000. 
The  expenditure  within  the  year  for 
all  objects,  including  2,572,240  * 99 
dollars  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  will  not  amount  to  25,000,000 ; 
and  a  large  balance  will  remain  in 
the  treasurv  after  satisfving  all  the 
appropriations  chargeable  on  the 
revenue  for  the  present  year. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  will,  probably, 
enable  him  to  pay  off,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  the  residue  of 
the  exchanged  four  and  a-half  per 
cent  stock,  redeemable  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  It  lias,  therefore, 
been  included  in  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  year,  and  forms 
part  of  the  sum  above  stated  to 
have  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
public  debt.  The  payment  of  this 
stock  will  reduce  the  whole  debt  of 
the  United  States,  funded  and  un¬ 
funded,  to  the  sum  of  4,76*0,082  08 
dollars ;  and  as  provision  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  for  the  four 
and  a-half  per  cents  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  charged  in  the  expenses 
of  the  present  year,  the  sum  last 
stated  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  the  revenue 
of  the  coming  year,  together  with 
the  balance  now  in  the  treasury, 
will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  it, 
after  meeting  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government.  Under  the 
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power  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund,  it  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  purchased  on  favour¬ 
able  terms  within  the  year. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  the  public  en¬ 
gagements  yet  to  he  fulfilled,  you 
will  perceive  that,  if  Providence 
permits  me  to  meet  you  in  another 
session,  1  shall  have  the  high  grati¬ 
fication  of  announcing  to  you  that 
the  national  debt  is  extinguished. 
1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  near 
approach  of  that  desirable  event. 
The  short  period  of  time  within 
which  the  public  debt  will  have 
been  discharged  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  prudence  and 
economy  with  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  heretofore  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  We  have  waged  two  wars 
since  we  have  become  a  nation 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  in  the  world ;  both  of 
them  undertaken  in  defence  of  our 
dearest  rights  —  both  successfully 
prosecuted  and  honourably  termi¬ 
nated  ;  and  many  of  those  who 
partook  in  the  first  struggle,  as 
well  as  the  second,  will  have  lived 
to  see  the  last  item  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  those  necessary  but  ex¬ 
pensive  conflicts  faithfully  and 
honestly  discharged  ;  and  we  shall 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
queathing  to  the  public  servants 
who  follow  us  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  the  rare 
blessing  of  a  revenue  sufficiently 
abundant,  raised  without  injustice 
or  oppression  to  our  citizens,  and 
unincumbered  with  any  burthens 
but  what  they  themselves  shall 
think  proper  to  impose  upon  it. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the 
finances  ought  not,  however,  to 
encourage  us  to  indulge  in  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 


The  receipts  of  the  present  year  do 
not  furnish  the  test  by  which  we 
are  to  estimate  the  income  of  the 
next.  The  changes  made  in  our 
revenue  system  by  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  1832  and  1833,  and  more 
especially  by  the  former,  have 
swelled  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year  far  beyond  the  amount  to  be 
expected  in  future  years  upon  the 
reduced  tariff  of  duties.  The 
shortened  credits  on  revenue  bonds, 
and  the  cash  duties  on  woollens, 
which  were  introduced  by  the  act 
of  1832  and  took  effect  on  the  4th 
of  last  March,  have  brought  large 
sums  into  the  treasury  in  1833, 
which,  according  to  the  credits  for¬ 
merly  given,  would  not  have  been 
payable  until  1834,  and  would 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  income 
of  that  year.  These  causes  would 
of  themselves  produce  a  great 
diminution  of  the  receipts  in  the 
year  1834,  as  compared  with  the 
present  one  ;  and  they  will  be  still 
more  diminished  by  the  reduced 
rate  of  duties,  which  take  place  on 
the  1st  of  Januarv  next,  on  some 
of  the  most  important  and  produc¬ 
tive  articles.  Upon  the  best  esti¬ 
mates  that  can  be  made,  the  receipts 
of  the  next  year,  with  the  aid  of 
the  unappropriated  amount  now  in 
the  treasury,  will  not  be  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  year  and  pay  the 
small  remnant  of  the  national  debt 
which  vet  remains  unsatisfied.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  recommend  to 
you  any  alteration  in  the  present 
tariff  of  duties.  The  rate,  as  now 
fixed  by  law  on  the  various  articles, 
was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  as  a  matter  of  compromise 
with  unusual  unanimity,  and  unless 
it  is  found  to  produce  more  than 
the  necessities  of  the  government 
call  for,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  at  this  time  toj  ustify  a  change. 
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But  while  I  forbear  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  further  reduction  of  the 
duties  beyond  that  already  provided 
for  by  the  existing  laws,  I  must 
earnestly  and  respectfully  press 
upon  Congress  the  importance  of 
abstaining  from  all  appropriations 
which  are  not  absolutely  required 
for  the  public  interests,  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  powers  clearly  de¬ 
legated  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  beginning  a  new  era  in  our 
government.  The  national  debt, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  burthen 
to  the  treasury,  will  be  finally  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  course  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  No  more  money  will 
afterwards  be  needed  than  what 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  or¬ 
dinary  expenses  of  the  government. 
Now,  then,  is  the  proper  moment 
to  fix  our  system  of  expenditure 
on  firm  and  durable  principles  ;  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  rigid  economy,  and  an 
inflexible  determination  not  to  en¬ 
large  the  income  beyond  the  real 
necessities  of  the  government,  and 
not  to  increase  the  wants  of  the 
government  by  unnecessary  and 
profuse  expenditure.  If  a  contrary 
course  should  be  pursued,  it  may 
happen,  that  the  revenue  of  1834 
will  fall  short  of  the  demands  upon 
it ;  and  after  reducing  the  tariff  in 
order  to  lighten  the  burthens  of 
the  people,  and  providing  for  a 
still  further  reduction  to  take  effect 
hereafter,  it  would  be  much  to  be 
deplored  if,  at  the  end  of  another 
year,  we  should  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  and  im¬ 
pose  additional  taxes  to  meet  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure. 

It  is  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  building  occupied 
by  the  treasury  department,  which 
happened  since  the  last  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress.  A  thorough  in- 
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quiry  into  the  causes  of  this  loss 
was  directed  and  made  at  the  time, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  duly 
communicated  to  you.  I  take  plea¬ 
sure,  however,  in  stating  here, 
that,  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
the  officers  of  the  department,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  district, 
but  few  papers  were  lost,  and  none 
that  will  materially  affect  the  pub- 
.  lie  interest. 

The  public  convenience  requires 
that  another  building  should  be 
erected  as  soon  as  practicable  ;  and 
in  providing  for  it  it  will  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  enlarge  in  some  manner  the 
accommodations  for  the  public  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  several  departments, 
and  to  authorise  the  erection  of 

V 

suitable  depositories  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  public  documents 
and  records. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  has  directed  the  money  of  the 
United  States  to  be  deposited  in 
certain  state  banks  designated  by 
him,  and  he  will  immediately  lay 
before  you  his  reasons  for  this  di¬ 
rection.  I  concur  with  him  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of 
the  subject,  and  some  months  be¬ 
fore  the  removal  I  urged  upon  the 
department  the  propriety  of  taking 
that  step.  The  near  approach  of 
the  day  on  which  the  charter  will 
expire,  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  the  bank,  appeared  to  me  to 
call  for  this  measure,  upon  the 
high  considerations  of  public  inter¬ 
est  and  public  duty.  The  extent 
of  its  misconduct,  however,  al¬ 
though  known  to  be  great,  was  not 
at  that  time  fully  developed  by 
proof.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  month  of  August  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  government  di¬ 
rectors  an  official  report,  establish¬ 
ing  beyond  question,  that  this  great 
and  powerful  institution  had  beer; 
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actively  engaged  in  attempting  to 
influence  the  elections  of  the  public 
officers  by  means  of  its  money ; 
and  that,  in  violation  of  the  express 
provisions  of  its  charter,  it  had,  by 
a  formal  resolution,  placed  its  funds 
at  the  disposition  of  its  president, 
to  be  employed  in  sustaining  the 
political  power  of  the  bank.  A 
copy  of  this  resolution  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  government 
directors  before  referred  to ;  and, 
however  the  object  may  be  dis¬ 
guised  by  cautious  language,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  this  money  was 
in  truth  intended  for  electioneering 
purposes,  and  the  particular  uses  to 
which  it  was  proved  to  be  applied 
abundantly,  show  that  it  was  so 
understood.  Not  only  was  the 
evidence  complete  as  to  the  past 
application  of  the  money  and  power 
of  the  bank  to  electioneering  pur¬ 
poses,  but  that  the  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors  authorized 
the  same  course  to  be  pursued  in 
future. 

It  being  thus  established,  by  un. 
questionable  proof  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  converted 
into  a  permanent  electioneering 
engine,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
path  of  duty  which  the  executive 
department  of  the  government 
ought  to  pursue  was  not  doubtful. 
As  by  the  terms  of  the  bank  char¬ 
ter  no  officer  but  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  could  remove  the  de¬ 
posits,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
authority  ought  to  be  at  once  ex¬ 
erted  to  deprive  that  great  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  support  and  countenance 
of  the  government  in  such  a  use 
of  its  funds  and  such  an  exertion 
of  its  power.  In  this  point  of  the 
case,  the  question  is  distinctly  pre¬ 
sented,  whether  the  people  of  the 
U  nited  States  are  to  govern  through 
representatives  chosen  by  their  un¬ 
biassed  suffrages;  or  whether  the 


power  and  money  of  a  great  cor¬ 
poration  are  to  be  secretly  exerted 
to  influence  their  judgment  and 
control  their  decisions.  It  must 
now  be  determined  whether  the 
bank  is  to  have  its  candidates  for 
all  offices  in  the  country,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  or  whether 
candidates  on  both  sides  of  political 
questions  shall  be  brought  forward 
as  heretofoi'e  and  supported  by  the 
usual  means. 

At  this  time  the  efforts  of  the 
bank  to  control  public  opinion 
through  the  distresses  of  some  and 
the  fears  of  others  are  equally  ap¬ 
parent,  and,  if  possible,  Nmore  ob¬ 
jectionable.  By  a  curtailment  of 
its  accommodations  more  urgent 
than  'any  emergency  requires,  and 
even  while  it  requires  specie  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  amount  in 
its  vaults,  it  is  attempting  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  embarrassment  in  one 
portion  of  the  community,  while, 
through  presses  known  to  have 
been  sustained  by  its  money,  it 
attempts,  by  unfounded  alarms,  to 
create  a  panic  in  all. 

These  are  the  means  by  which 
it  seems  to  expect  that  it  can  force 
a  restoration  of  the  deposits,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  extort 
from  the  Congress  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
through  the  good  sense  of  our 
people,  the  effort  to  get  up  a  panic 
has  hitherto  failed,  and  that  through 
the  increased  accommodation  which 
the  state  banks  have  been  enabled 
to  afford,  no  public  distress  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  exertions  of  the  bank  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
exercise  of  its  power  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  its  money,  as  well  as 
its  efforts  to  spread  groundless 
alarm,  will  be  met  and  rebuked  as 
they  deserve.  In  my  own  sphere 
of  duty,  I  should  feel  myself  called 
on  by  the  facts  disclosed  to  order  a 
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wire  facias  against  the  hauls  with 
a  view  to  put  ap  eiid  to  the  char¬ 
tered  rights  it  has  so  palpably  vio¬ 
lated,  were  it  not  that  the  charter 
itself  will  expire  as  soon  as  a  de¬ 
cision  could  probably  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  court  of  last  resort. 

I  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual 
message,  and  informed  them  that 
such  measures  as  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  had  been  taken  to  enable  him 
to  judge  whether  the  public  de¬ 
posits  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  were  entirely  safe ;  but 
that,  as  his  single  powers  might  be 
inadequate  to  the  object,  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  subject  to  Congress,  as 
worthy  of  their  serious  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  declaring  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  institution,  embra¬ 
cing  the  branches  as  well  as  the 
principal  bank,  was  called  for  by 
the  credit  which  was  given  through¬ 
put  the  country  to  many  serious 
charges  impeaching  their  character, 
and  which,  if  true,  might  justly 
excite  the  apprehension  that  they 
were  no  longer  a  safe  depository 
for  the  public  money.  The  extent 
to  which  the  examination  thus  re¬ 
commended  was  gone  into  is  spread 
upon  your  journals,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  stated. 
Such  as  was  made  resulted  in  a 
report  from  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  touching 
certain  specified  points  only,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  resolution  that  the 
government  deposits  might  safely 
be  continued  in  the  bank  of  tire 
United  States.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

Although  I  may  not  always  be 
able  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the 
public  interest,  or  the  duties  of  its 


agents,  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
other  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  either  of  its  branches,  1 
am,  notwithstanding,  wholly  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  otherwise  than 
with  the  most  sincere  respect  all 
opinions  or  suggestions  proceeding 
from  such  a  source,  and  in  respect 
to  none  am  I  more  inclined  to  do 
gQi  than  to  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  But  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  brief  views  at  this  time 
taken  of  the  subject  by  myself,  as 
well  as  the  more  ample  ones  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  that  the  change  in  the  de¬ 
posits  which  has  been  ordered  has 
been  deemed  to  be  called  for  by 
considerations  which  are  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  proceedings  referred  to, 
and  which,  if  correctly  viewed  by 
that  department,  rendered  its  act  a 
matter  of  imperious  duty. 

Coming  as  you  do  for  the  most 
part  immediately  from  the  people 
and  the  states  by  election,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
know  their  sentiments,  the  present 
Congress  will  be  sincerely  solicitous 
to  carry  into  full  and  fair  effect  the 
will  of  their  constituents  in  regard 
to  this  institution,  it  will  be  for 
those  in  whose  behalf  we  all  act  to 
decide  whether  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government,  in  the 
steps  which  it  has  taken  on  this 
subject,  has  been  found  in  the  line 
of  its  duty. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  annexed  to  it,  exhibits  the 
operations  of  the  war  department 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  various  subjects  in¬ 
trusted  to  its  administration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  them,  that 
the  army  maintains  the  character 
it  has  heretofore  acquired,  for 
efficiency  and  military  knowledge. 
Nothing  has  occurred  since  your 
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last  session  to  require  its  services 
beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of 
duties  which;  upon  the  seaboard  and 
the  inland  frontier;  devolve  upon  it 
in  a  time  of  peace.  The  system, 
so  wisely  adopted  and  so  long  pur¬ 
sued,  of  constructing  fortifications 
at  the  exposed  points,  and  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  collecting  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  military  defence 
of  the  country,  and  thus  providen¬ 
tially  furnishing  in  peace  the  means 
of  defence  in  war,  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  usual  results.  I 
recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  various  subjects  suggested  in 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 
Their  adoption  would  promote  the 
public  service  and  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  army. 

Our  relations  with  the  various 
Indian  tribes  have  been  undisturbed 
since  the  termination  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  growing  out  of  the  hostile 
aggressions  of  the  Sacs  and  Fox 
Indians.  Several  treaties  have  been 
formed  for  the  relinquishment  of 
territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  migration  of  the  occupants 
to  the  regions  assigned  for  their 
residence,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Should  these  treaties  be  ratified  by 
the  senate,  provision  will  have  been 
made  for  the  removal  of  almost  all 
the  tribes  now  remaining  east  of 
that  river,  and  for  the  termination 
of  many  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  questions  arising  out  of  their 
anomalous  political  condition.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  portions 
of  two  of  the  southern  tribes,  which 
in  that  event  will  present  the  only 
remaining  difficulties,  will  realize 
the  necessity  of  emigration,  and 
will  speedily  resort  to  it.  My 
original  convictions  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
course  of  events  for  several  years, 
and  experience  is  every  day  adding 
to  their  strength,  That  those  tribes 


cannot  exist  surrounded  by  our 
settlements,  and  in  continual  con¬ 
tact  with  our  citizens,  is  certain. 
They  have  neither  the' intelligence, 
the  industry,  the  moral  habits,  nor 
the  desire  of  improvement  which 
are  essential  to  any  favourable 
change  in  their  condition.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  the  midst  of  another  and 
superior  race,  and  without  appre¬ 
ciating  the  causes  of  their  inferi¬ 
ority,  or  seeking  to  control  them, 
they  must  necessarily  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  ere  long 
disappear.  Such  has  been  their 
fate  heretofore ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
averted,  and  it  is,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  a  general  removal  beyond 
our  boundary,  and  by  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  their  political  system 
upon  principles  adapted  to  the  new 
relations  in  which  they  will  be 
placed.  The  experiment  which  has 
been  recently  made  has  so  far 
proved  successful.  The  emigrants 
generally  are  represented  to  be 
prosperous  and  contented,  the  coun- 
trv  suitable  to  their  wants  and 
habits,  and  the  essential  articles  of 
subsistence  easily  procured. 

When  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  now  engaged  in  investigating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  these 
Indians,  and  in  devising  a  plan  for 
their  intercourse  and  government, 
is  received,  I  trust  ample  means  of 
information  will  be  in  possession  of 
the  government  for  adjusting  all 
the  unsettled  questions  connected 
with  this  interesting  subject. 

The  operations  of  the  navy 
during  the  year,  and  its  present 
condition,  are  fully  exhibited  in 
the  annual  report  from  the  navy 
department. 

Suggestions  are  made  by  the 
secretary  of  various  improvements, 
which  deserve  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  which,  if  adopted, 
bid  fair  to  promote  the  efficacy  of 
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this  important  brancli  of  tlie  public 
service.  Among  these  are  the  new 
organization  of  the  navy  board,  the 
revision  of  the  pay  to  officers,  and 
a  change  in  the  period  of  time,  or 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  annual 
appropriations,  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  particular  attention. 

The  views  which  are  presented 
on  almost  every  portion  of  our 
naval  concerns,  and  especially  on 
the  amount  of  force  and  the  number 
of  officers,  and  the  general  course 
of  policy  appropriate  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country  for  securing 
the  great  and  useful  purposes  of 
naval  protection  in  peace,  and  due 
preparation  for  the  contingencies  of 
war,  meet  with  my  entire  appro¬ 
bation. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the 
report  referred  to,  that  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  establishment  are 
in  an  excellent  condition ;  and  it  is 
hoped,  that  Congress  may  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  promptly  every  suit¬ 
able  provision  desired  either  for 
preserving  or  improving  the  system. 

The  general  post-office  depart¬ 
ment  has  continued  upon  the 
strength  of  its  own  resources  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  union  with  increased  acti¬ 
vity.  The  method,  however,  in 
which  the  accounts  of  the  transport¬ 
ation  of  the  mail  has  always  been 
kept  appears  to  have  presented  an 
imperfect  view  of  its  expenses.  It 
has  recently  been  discovered  that, 
from  the  earliest  records  of  the 
department,  the  annual  statements 
have  been  calculated  to  exhibit  an 
amount  considerably  short  of  the 
actual  expense  incurred  for  that 
service.  These  illusory  statements, 
together  with  the  expense  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  establishing 
new  mail  routes,  and  a  disposition 


on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  public  in  the  extension  of  the 
mail  facilities,  have  induced  him  to 
incur  responsibilities  for  their  im¬ 
provement  beyond  what  the  current 
resources  of  the  department  would 
sustain.  As  soon  as  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  imperfection  of  the 
method,  he  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made  of  its  results,  and 
applied  the  proper  remedy  to  correct 
the  evil.  It  became  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  some  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  he  had  made  to 
bring  the  expenses  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  within  its  own  resources. 
These  expenses  were  incurred  for 
the  public  good,  and  the  public 
have  enjoyed  their  benefit.  They 
are  now  but  partially  suspended, 
and  that  where  they  may  be  dis¬ 
continued  with  the  least  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  the  country. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the 
income  from  postages  has  equalled 
the  highest  expectations,  and  it 
affords  demonstrative  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  and  great 
utility  of  this  department.  The 
details  are  exhibited  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  report  from  the  postmaster- 
general. 

The  many  distressing  accidents 
which  have  of  late  occurred  in  that 
portion  of  our  navigation  carried 
on  by  the  use  of  steam  power 
deserve  the  immediate  and  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country.  The 
fact,  that  the  number  of  those  fatal 
disasters  is  constantly  increasing, 
notwithstanding  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  every- where  made 
in  the  machinery  employed,  and  in 
the  rapid  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  that  branch  of  science, 
shows  very  clearly,  that  they  are  in 
a  great  degree  the  result  of  cri¬ 
minal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
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those  by  whom  the  vessels  are 
navigated,  and  to  whose  care  and 
attention  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  citizens  are  so  extensively  in¬ 
trusted. 

That  these  evils  may  he  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  substantially  re¬ 
moved,  by  means  of  precautionary 
and  penal  legislation,  seems  to  be 
highly  probable :  so  far  therefore 
as  the  subject  can  be  regarded  as 
within  the  constitutional  purview 
of  Congress,  I  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  your  prompt  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  views  I  have  heretofore  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  propriety  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  constitution  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  electing  the  president 
and  the  vice-president  of  the  United 


States.  Regarding  it  as  ah  import¬ 
ant  to  the  future  quiet  and  harmony 
of  the  people  that  every  interme¬ 
diate  agency  in  the  election  of  these 
officers  should  be  removed,  and  that 
their  eligibility  should  be  limited 
to  one  term  of  either  four  or  six 
years,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  invite 
your  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Trusting,  that  your  deliberations 
on  all  the  topics  of  general  interest 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  such 
others  as  your  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  wants  qf  our 
beloved  country  may  suggest,  may 
be  crowned  with  success,  I  tender 
you,  in  conclusion,  the  co-operation 
which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
afford  them. 

Andrew  Jackson. 
Washington ,  Dec.  3. 
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^Anecdotes  o/Captain  Blackwood— Action  between  the  Brilliant 
and  the  two  French  Frigates — Capture  of  the  Guillaume 
Tell— Letters  of  Lord  Nelson —  i  raealgar — Letters  of 
Blackwood— Loss  of  the  Ajax. 


IN  July  1798,  Captain  Black-* 
wood,  in  tlie  Brilliant  of  28 
guns,  maintained  a  most  unequal 
combat  off  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 
with  two  French  44-gun  frigates. 
La  Vertu  and  La  Regeneree. 

The  following  is  his  account  of 
that  skilful  and  daring  action 
Late  in  the  day  of  the  26th  of 
July,  after  having  chased  a  sail 
which,  from  the  information  I  had, 
as  well  as  the  course  she  was  steer¬ 
ing?  I  suspected  to  be  a  French 
privateer,  on  her  return  to  Santa 
Cruz  ;  at  night,  leaving  off  chase, 
I  bore  up  for  the  N.E.  end  of 
Teneriffe,  in  order  to  intercept  her ; 
but,  the  morning  of  the  27th  being 
very  hazy,  and  thinking  she  might 
have  passed  me  in  the  night,  I 
stood  close  into  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  (when  well  in),  per¬ 
ceiving  two  large  French  frigates 
(the  one  of  40  guns,  carrying  a 
broad  pendant,  the  other  of  36)  in 
the  act  of  getting  under  weigh, 
and  making  preparations  to  set  all 
sail,  I  judged  it  prudent  (crowding 
every  thing  X  could)  to  steer  to  the 
southward. 

“  At  about  five  o’clock  p.  m., 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  had 


gained  a  good  deal,  and,  as  the 
wind  had  failed  us,  was  gaining 
still  faster,  I  determined,  if  possible, 
to  prolong  the  period  of  their  bring¬ 
ing  me  into  action,  till  after  the 
close  of  day,  and  to  manoeuvre  in 
the  interim,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
engaging  me  both  at  opee.  In 
consequence  of  whiclt,  shifting  ray 
steering  sails  with  expedition  to 
the  starboard  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  changing  my  course  to  S.W., 
I  increased  my  distance  nearly  a 
mile ;  1  then  reefed  my  topsails, 
keeping  my  steering  sails  set,  in 
order  that  my  intentions  should 
not  be  suspected.  When  all  was 
ready  for  hauling  to  the  wind,  and 
I  had  taken  in  my  steering  sails, 
unfortunately  the  wind  shifted  so 
far  to  the  eastward,  that  I  lay 
nearly  along  the  S.E.  side  of 
Teneriffe ;  in  this  situation,  1  had 
no  other  alternative  but  that  of 
bearing  up,  and  coming  into  im¬ 
mediate  action  with  the  headmost 
frigate. 

“  About  seven  p.  m„  the  second 
in  command  of  the  enemy  had  ap¬ 
proached  so  near  as  to  commence 
his  fire,  and  which  I  returned  with 
such  success,  from  four  stern- cha- 


*  These  anecdotes  are  selected  from  a  most  interesting  Memoir  of  Sir  Henry 
Blackwood,  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
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sers,  that  lie  judged  it  prudent 
to  alter  his  attack  to  my  lec- 
quarter,  where,  by  very  superior 
sailing,  he  soon  took  his  station, 
and  engaged  me  about  an  hour,  at 
the  distance  of  two  cables. 

“  Previous  to  this,  the  commo¬ 
dore,  from  having  hauled  more  to 
the  wind,  had  gained  my  weather- 
quarter  ;  and,  perceiving  that  he 
was  now  coming  down  with  his 
people  ready  aloft  for  boarding  me, 
I  judged,  that,  if  I  continued  in 
my  present  position,  it  would  only 
depend  on  them  to  engage  me 
with  much  advantage  together ; 
watching,  therefore,  most  anxiously 
the  moment  the  frigate  to  leeward 
had  reached  abreast  of  my  main¬ 
mast,  I  bore  up  athwart  his  hawse, 
and  raked  him  so  effectually  with¬ 
in  pistol-shot,  that,  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  left  him  with  his  top-sails  and 
top-gall  ant- sails  down  on  the  caps, 
and  otherwise  in  such  confusion, 
that  I  embraced  the  present  as  the 
most  favourable  moment  to  haul  to 
the  wind. 

“  The  commodore  had  now  near¬ 
ed  me  so  much,  that  I  expected 
every  instant  he  would  engage  me 
on  my  weather-quarter;  but  judg¬ 
ing,  I  conclude,  from  the  reception 
his  consort  had  met  with,  that  he 
should  not  be  more  successful,  in¬ 
stead  of  choosing  his  situation  and 
distance  for  engaging  me  with 
effect,  he  shortened  sail  and  bore 
up  into  my  wake.  By  this  manoeuvre, 
which  was  affected  with  wonderful 
promptitude,  I  gained  so  much  to 
windward  and  ahead,  that  I  was 
very  soon  out  of  gun-shot. 

iC  ’Till  twelve  o'clock  I  continued 
my  course ;  when,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  tack,  a  perfect  calm  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  the  enemy,  more 
fortunate,  carrying  the  breeze  up 
with  them,  were  enabled  to  place 
themselves  so  as  to  annoy  me,  with¬ 


out  a  possibility  of  my  bringing 
a  gun  to  bear  on  them.  In  this 
mortifying  predicament  I  remained 
exposed  nearly  an  hour  to  a  very 
galling  fire,  when  a  fresh  breeze  of 
wind  coming  off  shore,  I  weathered 
and  fore-reached  them  so  much, 
that,  very  soon  losing  sight  of 
both,  I  bore  up  one  point  every 
half  hour  until  eight  o’clock  a.  m., 
the  28  th,  when  I  hauled  close  to 
the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack. 

“  From  the  enemy  having  direct¬ 
ed  their  fire  entirely  at  my  rigging, 
I  had  but  three  men  killed,  and 
ten  wounded  slightly ;  my  damage, 
therefore,  consists  in  a  few  spars, 
sails,  some  standing,  and  most  of 
my  running  rigging,  together  with 
two  bower-anchors  and  two  boats 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  away  early  in 
the  chase.” 

On  his  return  to  England,  in 
March,  1799?  Captain  Blackwood 
found  himself,  in  consequence  of 
that  action,  appointed  by  Lord 
Snencer  to  the  command  of  the 

JL 

Penelope,  of  36  guns,  and,  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  was 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  served  till  Mav,  1802.  During; 
this  period,  when  on  the  blockade 
of  Malta,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  capture  of  the  Guillaume  Tell, 
an  80-gun  ship  of  great  power, 
which  had  escaped  from  Aboukir. 
This  vessel  had  been  watched  in 
the  port  of  Valet te  by  a  British 
squadron  blockading  Malta ;  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March, 

taking  advantage  of  a  strong 
southerly  gale,  and  the  darkness 
that  had  succeeded  the  setting  of 
the  moon,  weighed  and  put  to  sea.” 
Blackwood,  in  the  Penelope,  making 
the  necessary  signals  to  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron,  the  Fou- 
droyant,  80,  captain  sir  Edward 
Berry,  and  the  Lion,  64,  captain 
Manly  Dixon  (now  sir  Manly 
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Dixon),  instantly  made  sail  in  pur¬ 
suit  ;  and  having,  at  half-past 
twelve,  closed  with  the  chase, 
luffed  up  under  her  stern,  and 
gave  her  the  larboard  broadside. 
The  Penelope  then  bore  up  under 
her  larboard  quarter,  and  gave  her 
the  starboard  broadside — a  game 
which  she  kept  playing  till  five 
o’clock,  and  with  such  effect,  that, 
just  before  the  dawn  of  day,  down 
came  the  Guillaume  Tell’s  main 
and  mizen-topmasts  and  main- 
yard  ;  while  the  little  Penelope, 
whose  manoeuvres/’  says  James 
in  his  “  Naval  History”  u  were 
directed  by  a  practised  seaman,” 
had  sustained  little  or  no  damage. 
“  A  hundred  times,”  says  Deeres, 
the  gallant  French  admiral,  in  his 
letter  to  the  minister  of  marine  and 
the  colonies,  “  I  was  tempted  to 
manoeuvre,  in  order  to  cripple  her 
from  fighting ;  but,  as  the  wind 
blew  fresh,  and  I  observed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  several  ships  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizon,  in  full  sail  to  sup¬ 
port  her,  I  was  sensible  that,  by 
lying  to,  I  should  be  giving  them 
all  time  to  come  up,  and  that  my 
escape  would  be  impossible.  We 
were  thus  annoyed  during  the 
whole  night  by  this  frigate,  whose 
fire  brought  down  our  main-top¬ 
mast  about  five  in  the  morning.” 
True  that  Deeres  durst  not,  with¬ 
out  great  peril,  have  attempted  to 
manoeuvre;  but,  if  he  had,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  baffled 
by  the  matchless  seamanship  of 
Blackwood.  The  Lion,  on  coming 
up,  ran  close  alongside  of  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  of  immense 
bulk  and  full  of  men,  keeping  up 
a  prodigious  fire  of  musketry;  and, 
after  the  Lion  had  been  engaged 
with  her  for  50  minutes,  from  a 
judicious  position  in  which  she 
could  endure  that  broadside  so  far 


superior  in  weight  of  metal  to  her 
own,  the  Foudroyant  came  up, 
and,  after  the  hottest  action  that 
probably  was  ever  maintained  by 
an  enemy’s  ship  opposed  to  those 
of  his  majesty,  and  being  totally 
dismasted,  the  French  admiral’s 
colours  and  flag  were  struck.  Cap¬ 
tain  Blackwood,  on  this  occasion, 
received  the  following  letter  from 
lord  Nelson. 

“  My  dear  Blackwood, — Is  there 

a  sympathy  which  ties  men  together 

in  the  bonds  of  friendship  without 

having  a  personal  knowledge  of 

each  other?  If  so  (and  I  believe 

it  was  so  to  you),  I  was  your  friend 

and  acquaintance  before  I  saw  you. 

Your  conduct  and  character,  on 

the  late  glorious  occasion,  stamps 

your  fame  beyond  the  reach  of 

envy :  it  was  like  yourself — it  was 

like  the  Penelope.  Thanks ;  and 

say  every  thing  kind  for  me  to 

your  brave  officers  and  men.  When 

I  receive  anv  official  letters  on  the 
✓ 

subject,  I  shall  notice  your  and 
their  gallant  services  in  the  way 
they  merit.  Tell  captain  Ormsby 
I  have  recommended  him  to  lord 
Keith,  and  hope  it  will  answer  his 
wishes.  How  fortunate  he  has 
been  to  be  with  you !  It  will 
give  him,  I  am  sure,  the  next  step, 
and  not  interfere  with  captain 
Long,  or  any  other  master  and 
commander  who  might  have  been 
present.  I  shall  see  you  very  soon, 
either  here  or  at  Malta.  But,  in 
every  situation,  I  am  your  sincere 
and  attached  friend/’ 

(Signed) 

Bronte,  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 
cc  Palermo,  5th  April ,  1802.” 

In  1 805,  Blackwood  accompa¬ 
nied  Lord  Nelson  on  his  last  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and,  on  their  arrival  off 
Cadiz,  29th  September,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  to  the  command  of 
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the  inshore  squadron,  consisting  of 
five  frigates  and  four  sloops,  to 
watch  and  report  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Nelson  had  offered 
him  a  line- of- battle  ship — his 
choice  of  several — among  them  the 
llevenge,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  navy  ;  but  he  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Euryalus,  thinking  he 
would  have  more  service  to  per¬ 
form  as  senior  officer  of  the 
frigates.  From  the  day  he  joined 
to  the  20th  of  October,  the  day 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Nelson  maintained  a  station  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  leagues  west  of 
Cadiz,  but  kept  up  a  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  commodore 
by  a  line  of  signals.  On  the 
first  of  October,  the  report  from 
rear  admiral  Louis,  commanding 
the  advanced  squadron  off  Cadiz, 
made  to  Lord  Nelson  was,  that 
thirty-four  ships  of  the  line  (eigh¬ 
teen  French  and  sixteen  Spanish), 
with  four  frigates  and  two  brigs, 
were  ready  for  sea  in  the  outer 
harbour ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
Blackwood  sent  his  Lordship  word, 
“  that,  within  the  last  few  days, 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
bustle  and  movements  in  Cadiz ; 
every  one  capable  of  serving  had 
been  sent  on  board  the  ships,  and 
the  French  troops,  disembarked  on 
their  arrival,  had  been  reimbarked.” 
I'lie  following  original  letters  of 
Lord  Nelson  show  how  completely 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  but  one 
desire,  one  hope — that  the  enemy 
might  come  out  and  meet  annihila¬ 
tion,  though  he  had  an  assurance 
he  was  himself  to  die  ! 

Victory,  October  4th,  180a, 
Cadiz,  east  17  leagues. 

My  dear  Sir  : — I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  rear  admiral  Louis  your 
information  respecting  the  intended 
movements  of  the  enemy,  which 
strengthens  my  conviction  that  you 


estimate  as  I  do  the  importance  of 
not  letting  these  rogues  escape  us 
without  a  fair  fight,  which  I  pant 
for  by  day  and  dream  of  by  night. 

I  am  momentarily  expecting  the 
Phoebe,  Sirius,  Naiad,  and  Niger, 
from  Gibraltar  ;  two  of  them  shall 
be  with  you  directly  as  I  get  hold 
of  them  ;  and  if  you  meet  them, 
and  there  is  any  way  of  sending 
information  and  their  despatches 
from  Gibraltar,  keep  Naiad  and 
Phoebe.  Juno  is  a  fixture  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Spar  tel  and  Gibraltar  ; 
Mars,  Colossus,  and  Defence,  will 
he  stationed  four  leagues  east  from 
the  fleet,  and  one  of  them  advanced 
to  the  east  towards  Cadiz,  and  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  latitude. 
The  fleet  will  be  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  leagues  west  of  Cadiz ; 
therefore,  if  you  throw  a  frigate 
west  from  you,  most  probably,  in 
fine  weather,  we  shall  communi¬ 
cate  daily.  In  fresh  breezes  eas¬ 
terly,  I  shall  work  up  for  Cadiz, 
never  getting  to  the  northward  of 
it  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  hearing 
they  are  standing  out  of  Cadiz,  I 
shall  carry  a  press  of  sail  to  the 
southward  towards  Cape  Spartel 
and  Arrache,  so  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  know  where  to  find  me.  I 
am  writing  out  regular  instructions 
for  the  frigates  under  your  orders ; 
hut  I  am  confident  you  will  not 
let  these  gentry  slip  through  our 
fingers,  and  then  we  shall  give  a 
good  account  of  them,  although 
they  maybe  very  superior  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Defiance  were  to  sail  after  the 
24th.  Relleisle,  too,  is  ordered 

here.  1  send  you  two  papers; 

I  stole  them  for  you. 

“  Ever,  my  dear  Blackwood, 

most  faithfully  your  friend, 

(Signed) 

Nelson  and  Bronte.” 
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Victory,  October  8th,  1805. 

“  My  dear  Sir  : — I  sent  Naiad 
to  you,  and  will  Phoebe  and  Weazle 
as  I  can  lay  hands  upon  them.  I 
am  gratified  (because  it  shows 
your  soul  is  in  your  business)  and 
obliged  by  all  your  communications. 
I  see  you  feel  how  much  my  heart 
is  set  on  getting  at  these  fellows, 
whom  I  have  hunted  so  long :  but 
don’t,  my  dear  Blackwood,  be 
angry  with  any  one ;  it  was  only 
a  laudable  anxiety  in  admiral 
Louis,  and  nothing  like  complain- 
ing. 

“  The  Portuguese  is  a  rogue ; 
but  I  have  desired  the  bullocks  to 
be  bought,  and  threatened  him  the 
next  time.  Defiance  has  joined. 
Royal  Sovereign  has  signalized. 
If  there  are  letters  you  shall  have 
them  ;  but  I  fear  the  cutter  will 
never  beat  up  to  you.  I  wish  I 
may  be  able  to  keep  the  Pickle 
with  you  ;  she  will  be  very  handy 
to  protect  your  boats,  &c.  in  the 
night. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  faithfully. 

(Signed) 

Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

“  P.S.  — -Sir  John  Duckworth 
comes  out  in  the  London,  Sir 
Robert  Barlow  in  Barfleur,  vice 
Geo.  Martin,  very  ill,  but  this  is 
all ;  therefore  you  will  give  due 
weight  to  the  report.  The  canal 
of  St.  Pedro  is  a  good  speculation 
for  boats  in  the  night.  Several 
ships  and  brigs  are  coming  from 
Tariffe.” 

Victory,  October  .9th,  1805,  8  a.  m. 

Cadiz,  due  east  19  leagues. 

f<r  My  dear  Sir  : — Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  Let 
us  have  them  out.  The  Weazle, 
I  hope,  has  joined,  although  you 
don't  mention  her.  Keep  the 
schooner;  she  will  be  useful  in 


the  night  close  in  shore ;  and  as 
Weazle  sails  faster,  you  can  send 
her  to  me  with  accounts  when  you 
can’t  communicate  by  signals ;  I 
should  never  wish  to  be  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  without  hearing 
from  you.  Hydra  you  can  victual 
and  water  out  of  the  other  frigates, 
who  are  all  full.  There  were  no 
letters  for  you  in  the  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  at  least  none  came  to  the 
Victory.  ■  Colling  wood  has  got  the 
paper  of  the  23rd  ;  if  he  has  not 
lent  it,  I  have  desired  him  to  send 
it  to  you.  Agamemnon,  Belleisle, 
and,  very  probably  London,  are  at 
this  moment  on  their  passage  ; 
therefore,  if  Mr.  Deeres  means  to 
come  forth  (if  he  would  take  my 
advice,  which  I  dare  say  he  won’t), 
he  had  better  come  out  directly. 
Those  who  know  more  of  Cadiz 
than  either  you  or  I  do,  say  that  after 
those  Levanters  come  severaldays  of 
fine  weather,  sea-breezes  westerly, 
land-wind  at  night ;  and  that,  if 
the  enemy  are  bound  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  they  would  come  out 
at  night,  which  they  have  always 
done,  placing  frigates  on  the  Por¬ 
poises  and  Diamond,  and  the 
Shoal  of  Cadiz  run  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  catch  the  sea-breezes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gut,  and  push 
through  whilst  we  might  have  little 
wind  in  the  offing.  In  short,  watch  all 
points,  and  all  winds  and  weathers, 
for  I  shall  depend  upon  you.  Re¬ 
member  me  to  Capel,  Parker, 
Munday,  and  Captain  Prowse,  and 
be  assured  I  am  ever. 

“  And  always  youts, 

(Signed) 

<c  Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

Victory,  October  10th,  1805, 
Cadiz,  east  13  leagues. 

“  My  dear  Blackwood  : —  Keep 
your  five  frigates,  Weazle  and 
Pickle,  and  let  me  know  every 
movement. 
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“  I  rely  on  you  that  we  can't 
miss  getting  hold  of  them,  and  I 
will  give  them  such  a  shaking  as 
they  never  yet  experienced ;  at 
least  I  will  lay  down  my  life  in 
the  attempt.  We  are  a  very 
powerful  fleet,  and  not  to  he  held 
cheap.  I  have  told  Parker — and 
do  you  direct  ships  bringing  in¬ 
formation  of  their  coming:  out — to 
fire  guns  every  three  minutes  by 
the  watch,  and  in  the  night  to  fire 
off  rockets,  if  they  have  them,  from 
the  mast-head. 

“  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
than  I  hope  they  will  sail  to¬ 
night. 

“  Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

(Signed) 

“  Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

Victory,  October  14,  1805. 

“  My  dear  Sir  : — I  approve  most 
highly  of  your  care  of  the  store- 
ship  ;  hut,  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  you  could  not  spare  a  frigate 
for  that  service,  the  ship  might  be 
safely  ordered  up  to  the  fleet. 
The  yard  boat  has  not  joined  us  ; 
the  swell  has  been  probably  too 
great :  hut  I  would  not  recommend 
accounts  of  great  consequence  to 
be  sent  by  them  ;  a  few  words 
might  be  wrote  by  telegraph.  Sir 
Richard  Keats  was  certainly  in 
sight  of  the  French  squadron.  I 
wish  he  was  stronger,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  spoil  their  cruising. 

“  I  hope  we  shall  soon  get  our 
Cadiz  friends  out,  and  then  we 
may,  I  hope,  flatter  ourselves  that 
some  of  them  will  cruise  on  our 
side;  but  if  they  do  not  come 
forth  soon,  I  shall  then  rather  in¬ 
cline  to  think  they  will  detach 
squadrons ;  but  I  trust,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part,  we  shall  get 
at  them. 

“  I  am  confident  in  your  look 
out  upon  them.  I  expect  three 


stout  fire-ships  from  England ; 
then,  with  a  good  breeze,  so  that 
the  gun-boats  cannot  move,  and 
yet  not  so  much  but  that  a  gig  can 
with  ease  row  out,  I  should  hope 
that  at  the  least  the  gentry  may 
be  disturbed ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  Mr.  Francis  and  his 
catamarans  were  sent,  and  Colonel 
Congreve  and  his  rockets :  but  all 
this  keep  to  yourself,  for  officers 
will  talk,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  putting  the  enemy  on  their 
guard.  When  these  arrive,  we 
will  consult  how  to  manage  them, 
and  I  shall  have  the  two  bombs 
ready  by  that  time.  Ever,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  am  yours  most  faith¬ 
fully, 

(Signed) 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 

“  Do  you  send  your  letters  ? 
they  shall  be  taken  care  of.  Would 
you  like  them  to  go  by  Lisbon 
packet  when  I  send  mine.” 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th,  the  signal  was 
made  “  that  the  enemy  were  com¬ 
ing  out  of  port ;  ”  at  three,  a  that 
the  enemy’s  fleet  was  at  sea  ;  ”  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  Nelson 
was  informed,  that  “  nearly  forty 
sail  of  ships  of  war  had  been  seen 
outside  of  Cadiz  yesterday  even¬ 
ing  ;  ”  and,  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  anxious  lest  the  enemy 
might  endeavour  to  avoid  a  general 
action  by  passing  the  straits  into 
the  Mediterranean  during  the 
night,  which  promised  darkness 
and  squalls,  he  made  the  following 
telegraphic  signal  to  the  Euryalus : 
— “  I  rely  on  you  that  I  do  not 
miss  the  enemy.” 

In  consequence  of  that  signal, 
after  placing  the  frigates  and  other 
small  vessels  under  his  orders  in 
the  best  position,  Blackwood  took 
his  own  station,  during  the  night 
not  more  than  half  a  gunshot  from 
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the  ship  which  he  guessed  was  the 
one  that  bore  the  admiral’s  flag ; 
and,  on  the  19th,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  great 
battle,  he  thus  wrote  home : — 
What  think  you,  my  own 
dearest  love?  At  this  moment 
the  enemy  are  coming  out,  and  as 
if  determined  to  have  a  fair  fight ; 
all  night  they  have  been  making 
signals,  and  the  morning  showed 
them  to  us  getting  under  sail. 
They  have  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  five  frigates.  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  has  but  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line  with  him ;  the  rest  are  at 
Gibraltar,  getting  water.  Not 
that  he  has  not  enough  to  bring 
them  to  close  action  ;  but  I  want 
him  to  have  so  many  as  to  make 
this  the  most  decisive  battle  that 
was  ever  fought,  and  which  may 
bring  us  lasting  peace,  and  all  its 
blessings.  Within  two  hours, 
though,  our  fleet  was  sixteen 
leagues  off,  I  have  let  Lord  Nelson 
know  of  their  coming  out,  and 
have  been  enabled  to  send  a  vessel 
to  Gibraltar,  which  will  bring  ad¬ 
miral  Louis  and  the  ships  there. 
At  this  moment  (happy  sight)  we 
are  within  four  miles  of  the  enemy, 
and  talking  to  Lord  Nelson  by 
means  of  Sir  H.  Popham’s  signals, 
though  so  distant,  but  reached 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  frigates  of 
the  squadron.  You  see,  dearest, 
I  have  time  to  write  to  you,  and 
to  assure  you  that,  to  the  latest 
moment  of  my  breath,  I  shall  be 
as  much  attached  to  you  as  man 
can  be.  It  is  odd  how  I  have  been 
dreaming  all  night  of  carrying 
home  despatches.  God  send  me 
such  good  luck !  The  day  is 
fine  and  the  sight  magnificently 
beautiful.  I  expect  before  this 
hour  to-morrow  to  carry  general 
Deeres  on  board  the  Victory 
in  my  barge,  which  I  have 
Vol.  LXXV, 


just  painted  nicely  for  him. 

“  Monday  morning,  21st. 

“  The  last  twenty-four  hours 
have  been  most  anxious  work  for 
me  ;  but  we  have  kept  sight  of 
them,  and  at  this  moment  bearing 
up  to  come  to  action.  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  ; 
French,  thirty-three  or  thirty-four. 
I  wish  the  six  vve  have  at  Gibral¬ 
tar  were  here.  My  signal  just 
made  on  board  the  Victory;  I 
hope,  to  order  me  into  a  vacant 
line-of-battle-ship.  My  dearest, 
dear  Harriet,  your  husband  will 
not  disgrace  your  love  or  name ; 
if  he  dies,  his  last  breath  will  be 
devoted  to  the  dearest,  best  of 
wives.  Take  care  of  my  boy ; 
make  him  a  better  man  than  his 
father. 

“  Most  and  ever  affectionately, 

“  H.  B.” 

Lord  Nelson  called  Blackwood 
on  board  the  Victory,  He  then 
informed  him  that  he  had  intended 
moving  him  from  command  of  the 
Euryalus  into  the  Ajax  or  Thun¬ 
derer,  then  without  captains,  but 
that,  on  reflection,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Blackwood  would  be 
of  more  essential  service  in  the 
command  of  the  light  squadron. 
He  remained  five  hours  and  a-half 
on  board  the  Victory,  nor  left  it 
till  the  enemy  had  opened  their 
fire;  Nelson’s  last  words  to  him 
being,  “  God  bless  you,  Blackwood 
— I  shall  never  see  you  more  !” 

The  following  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  captain  Blackwood  to 
his  wife. 

“  The  first  hour  since  yesterday 
morning  that  I  could  call  my  own, 
is  now  before  me  to  be  devoted  to 
my  dearest  wife,  who,  thank  God, 
is  not  a  husband  out  of  pocket. 
My  heart  is,  however,  sad,  my 
Harriet,  and  penetrated  with  the 
2  F 
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deepest  anguish  and  sorrow.  A 
victory,  and  such  a  one  as  was  never 
before  achieved,  took  place  yester¬ 
day  in  the  course  of  five  hours ; 
but  at  such  an  expense,  in  the  loss 
of  the  most  gallant  of  men — the 
best  and  kindest  of  friends — as  ren¬ 
ders  it  to  me  a  victory  I  could 
hardly  have  ever  wished  to  witness 
on  such  terms.  After  performing 
wonders  bv  his  noble  example  and 
coolness,  lord  Nelson  was  wounded 
by  a  French  sharp-shooter,  and 
expired  in  three  hours  after, 
boundlessly  beloved,  regretted,  and 
honoured.  To  any  but  yourself 
I  would  not,  at  such  a  moment, 
write  what  I  feel;  but  you  know, 
and  enter  into  my  inmost  mind.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  my 
life  I  never  was  so  shocked,  grieved, 
or  entirely  overcome,  as  upon  my 
flying  to  the  Victory,  even  before 
the  action  was  over,  to  find  our 
hero  in  the  grasp  of  death.  His 
unfortunate  decorations  of  innu¬ 
merable  stars,  and  his  unbounded 
gallantry,  caused  his  death.  And 
such  an  admiral  has  the  country 
lost,  and  every  man  and  officer  so 
o;ood,  so  kind,  so  considerate  a 
friend  as  was  never  equalled.  I 
thank  God  he  lived  to  know  that 
such  a  victory,  under  circumstances 
so  disadvantageous,  never  was  be¬ 
fore  accomplished.  All  seemed  as 
if  inspired  by  one  common  senti¬ 
ment,  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
enemy,  to  do  them  justice,  appeared 
no  less  so.  They  awaited  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  British  with  coolness, 
and  they  fought  in  a  way  that 
must  do  them  honour.  As  a  spec¬ 
tator,  who  saw  all  that  was  done 
on  both  sides,  I  must  ever  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  this.  They  are, 
however,  beat ;  and  I  trust  it  may 
be  the  means  of  hastening  on  a 
peace.  Buonaparte,  1  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  forced  them  to  sea,  to  try  his 


luck,  and  what  it  might  procure 
for  him.  They  had  the  flower  of 
the  combined  fleet ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  convince  Europe  at  large, 
that  he  has  not  yet  learnt  enough 
to  cope  with  the  English  at  sea. 
No  history  can  record  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  complete  victory.  At 
twelve  o’clock  yesterday  it  com¬ 
menced,  and  ended  about  five  ; 
leaving  in  our  hands  nineteen  sail 
of  the  line,  one  of  which  afterwards 
blew  up — the  Achille,  a  French 
ship.  They  were  attacked  in  a 
way  no  other  admiral  ever  before 
conceived  an  idea  of,  and  which 
equally  surprised  them.  Lord  N., 
though  it  was  not  his  station,  would 
lead,  supported  by  captains  Harvey 
and  Freemantle,  in  Temeraire  and 
Neptune.  He  went  into  the  very 
thickest  of  it,  was  successful  in  his 
first  and  great  object,  and  has  left 
cause  for  every  man  who  has  a 
heart  to  feel,  and  a  mind  to  reflect, 
never,  never  to  forget  him.  I  left 
off  in  my  last,  telling  you  I  was 
called  to  obey  the  signal  on  board 
the  Victory,  and  imagined  it  was 
to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the 
vacant  line-of-battle  ships.  It  was, 
however,  only  to  talk  and  explain 
to  me  what  he  expected  from  the 
frigates  in  and  after  the  action ;  to 
thank  me,  which  he  did  but  too 
lavishly,  too  kindly,  for  the  service 
I  had  afforded  him,  the  intelligence 
and  look-out  we  had  kept ;  and  to 
tell  me,  if  he  lived,  he  should  send 
me  home  with  the  despatches.  Have 
I  not,  therefore,  but  too  much 
cause  to  lament  so  considerate,  so 
kind  a  man  ?  How  entirely  has 
he  acted  up  to  the  letter  I  send 
you,  which  I  know  you  will  keep 
and  value,  the  issue  has  proved  ; 
and  how  glad  I  am  to  possess  it  I 
cannot  express.  I  staid  with  him 
till  the  enemy  commenced  their 
fire  on  the  Victory,  When  he  sent 
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me  away,  lie  said  at  parting,  “  we 
should  meet  no  more  :’5  he  made 
me  witness  his  will ;  and  I  left  him 
with  a  heavy  heart.  The  loss  in 
the  Victory,  and,  I  believe,  in 
nearly  all  the  ships,  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  us  the  enemy 
have  learnt  to  fight  better  than 
ever  they  did ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
an  injustice  to  the  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  who  is  now  on  board  Eury- 
alus,  and  who  fought  like  a  hero, 
that  the  fleet,  under  any  other, 
never  could  have  performed  what 
they  did  under  lord  N.  ;  but  under 
him  it  seemed  like  inspiration.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  man  and  the 
heart  he  had,  the  last  signal  he 
made  was  such  as  would  immortalise 
his  name.  He  saw  the  enemy 
were  determined  to  see  it  out ; 
and,  as  if  he  had  not  already  in¬ 
spired  every  one  with  ardour  and 
valour  like  himself,  he  made  the 
following  general  signal  by  sir 
Home  Popham’s  telegraph ;  viz., 
(i  England  expects  that  every  man 
will  do  his  duty/5  This  was  of 
course  conveyed  by  general  signals 
from  his  ship ;  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  individual  ships 
answered  it,  proved  how  entirely 
they  entered  into  his  feelings  and 
wishes.  Would  to  God  he  had 
lived  to  see  his  prizes,  and  the 
admirals  he  has  taken — three  in 
all,  and  among  them  the  French 
commander-in-chief,  admiral  Ville- 
neuve,  and  not  Deeres,  as  I  thought. 

I  am  so  depressed  with  both  the 
public  loss,  and  my  own  private 
loss  in  such  a  friend,  that  really 
the  victory  and  all  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  lost  in  the  mournful 
chasm  and  cause  for  sorrow  in  the 
death  of  this  great  and  much- 
loved  hero.  I  can  scarcely  credit 
he  is  no  more,  and  that  we  have, 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  shore,  so 
complete  and  unheard-of  a  victory. 


Ever  since  last  evening  we  have 
had  a  most  dreadful  gale  of  wind, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  the  ships 
who  tow  them  keep  off  shore. 
Three,  I  fear,  must  be  lost,  and 
with  them  many  hundred  souls 
each.  What  a  horrid  scourge  is 
war !  I  must  now  impart  my 
dearest  life,  my  hopes  and  doubts 
as  to  our  soon  meeting.  Hardy, 
whose  grief  and  despair  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  friend  as  lord  N.  is 
quite  touching,  told  me  he  should 
name  to  lord  Colling  wood  the  in¬ 
tention  of  lord  N.  to  send  me  home; 
and,  as  the  account  must  go  in 
a  fast  sailer  and  strong  frigate,  I 
hope  I  may  be  the  lucky  man 
to  bear  Hardy  company  with  the 
joyful  tidings.  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  who  has  hoisted  his  flag  here 
for  a  week  or  so,  his  own  ship 
being  dismasted,  is  a  reserved,  but 
a  pleasing,  good  man  ;  and,  as  he 
fought  like  an  angel,  I  like  much 
to  hear ;  as  yet  he  has  said  nothing 
on  the  subject ;  but,  as  lord  N/s 
body  is  to  be  carried  to  England, 
it  must  be  in  a  safe  ship.  The 
work  we  have  before  us,  with  such 
a  disabled  fleet,  and  in  such  weather, 
is  no  trifle.  I  hope  it  will  mend, 
and  that  the  ships  and  prisoners 
may  be  all  saved  ;  but  at  present 
most  anxious  is  our  situation.  Since 
Saturdav  I  have  not  had  mv  clothes 

j  * 

off.  1  am  tired  to  death,  but  should 
have  been  miserable  had  any  op¬ 
portunity  occurred  and  you  had  not 
heard. 

“  Wednesday  23rd. 

“  Last  night  and  this  day,  my 
dearest  Harriet,  has  been  trvino;  to 
the  whole  fleet,  but  more  so  to  the 
admiral  who  has  the  charge.  It 
has  blown  a  hurricane ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  we  have  as  yet  lost  but  one 
ship-one  of  our  finest  prizes— La 
Redoubtable  ;  but  which  I  feel  the 
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more,  as  so  many  poor  souls  were 
lost.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  have  rallied,  and  are  at  this 
moment  hut  a  few  miles  from  us  ; 
their  object,  of  course,  to  recover 
some  captured  ships,  or  take  some 
of  the  disabled  English  ;  but  they 
will  be  disappointed,  for  I  think 
and  hope  we  shall  have  another 
touch  at  them  ere  long.  We  are 
now  lying  between  them  and  our 
prizes,  with  eleven  complete  line- 
of-battle  ships,  besides  more  ready 
to  come  to  us  if  we  want  them. 

The  admiral  is  still  on  board  mv 

• 

ship  ;  and  we  are  leading  the  fleet, 
which,  vou  will  believe,  suits  mv 
taste.  The  enemy  appear  to  have 
about  thirteen  ships  and  some 
frigates ;  therefore  I  trust  they 
may  fall  an  easy  prey,  and  the 
admiral  has  a  strong  desire  to  put 
a  finisher  to  the  affair.  My  aston¬ 
ishment  is  that  they  had  exertion 
enough  to  come  out  again ;  it 
shows,  however,  they  are  no  longer 
a  navy  to  be  despised  as  we  used 
to  do,  though  I  have  always  given 
them  more  credit  for  vigour  and 
determination  than  most  others.  I 
trust  they  may  persevere,  and  we 
shall  then  convince  Mr.  Buonaparte, 
that,  even  with  his  best  discipline, 
we  can  give  them  such  an  over¬ 
throw  as  the  annals  of  history  can¬ 
not  produce.  Lord  C.  appeared 
delighted  with  Euryalus,  and  will 
not,  1  hope,  leave  her,  if  another 
action  takes  place,  where  he  will 
see  so  much  better  what  to  do  than 
if  engaged  himself. 

“  Friday  25th. 

“  Melancholy  are  the  accounts 
I  have  this  (lay  to  give  of  our 
prizes.  Since  the  night  before  last, 
the  gale  has  continued  with  a 
steadiness  I  never  witnessed.  All 
yesterday  and  last  night  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  Engligh  fleet  have 
been  in  the  most  perilous  state ; 
our  ships  much  crippled,  with  dis¬ 
masted  prizes  in  tow ;  our  crews 
tired  out,  and  many  thousand  pri¬ 
soners  to  guard ;  all  to  be  done 
with  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  us 
right  on  the  shore.  How  very 
unfortunate  that,  after  so  signal, 
so  unheard  of  a  victory,  we  shall 
have  none  of  the  enemy's  ships 
to  show  in  England  !  I  suppose, 
that  if  two  or  three  of  our  prizes 
are  saved,  it  will  be  the  utmost 
extent.  Thank  God,  that  almost 
all  the  very  badly  crippled  English 
have  as  yet  kept  off  shore,  though, 
if  the  gale  lasts,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  they  will  be  much  longer  able 
to  preserve  a  distance.  But  Provi¬ 
dence  directs  it  all,  and  it  is  all  for 
the  best.  The  melancholy  sights 
we  experienced  yesterday  of  ships 
driven  on  shore,  others  burning, 
and  the  rest  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  sink  (after  withdrawing 
as  many  men  as  we  could),  for  fear 
of  their  again  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  cannot  be 
described.  Close  to  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  I  had  to  destroy  the  San- 
tissima  Trinidada,  Spanish  ship  of 
100  guns  ;  the  St.  Anne,  a  ship  of 
the  same  size  and  class,  was  also 
destroyed.  All  this,  my  dearest 
Harriet,  will  make  you  sad  as  well 
as  myself;  but  could  you  witness 
the  grief  and  anxiety  of  admiral 
Collingwood  (who  has  done  all 
that  an  admiral  could  do),  you 
would  be  very  deeply  affected.  But 
we  cannot  help  it,  and  still  less 
avert  the  hand  of  Providence,  who, 
in  the  first  instance,  gave  us  so 
great  a  victory.  The  enemy  will, 
however,  be  nineteen  ships  minus, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  one, 
which,  after  all,  is  wonderful ; 
though  we  should  have  liked,  after 
so  many  perils,  to  have  shown  in 
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Old  England  the  fruits  of  our 
labours.  What  is  to  become  of 
our  disabled  ships  (having  no  port 
in  the  Mediterranean  nearer  than 
Malta)  I  know  not;  which  admiral 
Collingwood  appears  very  much  to 
fee],  and  the  more  so,  as  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  I  am  happy  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  render  him  any 
service ;  and  had  he  not  come  on 
board  here,  even  our  own  fleet 
might  not  have  been  saved.  From 
the  disabled  state  of  most  of  the 
ships,  they  could  not  be  collected, 
so  that  we  have  been  doing  nothing 
else  but  running  to  all  points,  the 
ships  covered  with  signals,  to  try 
and  get  them  together,  and  off 
from  the  shore,  in  which  I  hope  at 
last  we  shall  succeed.  The  French 
commander-in-chief,  Viileneuve  is 
at  this  moment  at  my  elbow ;  he 
was  brought  hither  yesterday  from 
one  of  our  ships  ;  and  I  hope  and 
believe,  from  what  transpired  last 
night,  that  I  shall  carry  him  and 
the  two  other  captive  admirals  to 
England.  I  find,  however,  that 
I  am  not  to  carry  captain  Hardy 
with  admiral  Collingwood's  public 
letter.  That  is  to  be  despatched 
the  moment  some  reports  are  col¬ 
lected  from  our  ships.  The  despair 
and  astonishment  of  admiral  Viile¬ 
neuve  at  so  many  having  fallen 
cannot  easily  be  conceived.  Dear 
must  lord  Nelson's  memory  ever 
be  to  all.  His  place,  as  an  admiral, 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  ever  be 
filled  up.  Hitherto  my  head,  from 
employment,  has  been  in  such  a 
gale  of  wind,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  devote  a  thought  almost  to 
the  loss  of  such  a  friend.  On  the 
day  of  action,  he  not  only  gave  me 
the  command  of  all  the  frigates  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  disabled 
ships,  but  he  also  gave  me  a  lati¬ 
tude  seldom  or  ever  given — that 


of  making  any  use  I  pleased  of  his 
name  in  ordering  any  of  the  stern - 
most  line-of-battle  ships,  to  do 
what  struck  me  as  best.  I  wish  to 
God  he  had  yielded  to  my  en¬ 
treaties  to  come  on  board  my  ship. 
We  might  all,  then,  have  preserved 
(vain  thought !)  the  kindest  of 
friends,  and  the  country  the  great 
est  admiral  ever  was  ;  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  it,  and  I  did  not 
take  my  leave  of  him  till  the  shot 
were  flying  over  and  over  the  Vic¬ 
tory. 

u  Viileneuve  says,  he  never  saw 
any  thing  like  the  irresistible  fire 
of  our  ships  ;  but  that  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  supported  by  Neptune  and 
Temeraire,  was  what  he  could  not 
have  formed  any  judgment  of;  but 
I  did  what  I  could  to  render  him 
and  his  ships  all  the  service  in  my 
power  during  the  heat  of  the  action. 
I  went  down  among  them  all,  and 
took  the  Royal  Sovereign  in  tow, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
broadside  on  the  enemy ;  all  of  this 
without  firing  a  shot  from  Euryalus, 
which  was  difficult  to  prevent,  but, 
had  I  permitted  it,  I  could  not 
have  performed  the  service.  But 
when  I  remember  how  many  are 
the  gallant  instances  of  heroism 
performed  by  many  of  the  fleet, 
which  cannot  all  be  noticed,  how 
little  ought  I  to  expect  to  see  my 
name  in  his  letter !  Therefore,  if  he 
does  not  do  it,  I  assure  you  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  with  his  private  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  which  have  been 
most  gratifying.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  service  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  ;  for  though  the  rigging 
and  sails  were  damaged,  I  did  not 
lose  a  man.  Lord  Collingwood 
told  me  last  night  he  was  thinking 
to  send  me  home ;  and,  if  I  go, 
I  shall  have  to  carry  the  three 
admirals,  as  well  as  the  body  of 
poor  lord  Nelson,  at  whose  funeral, 
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please  God,  I  shall  offer  my  services 
as  a  sincere  mourner. 

Saturday,  26th. 

“  -The  gale  continues  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  which  alarms  me  for  the 
safety  of  some  of  our  disabled 
ships.  I  never  saw  such  bad  wea¬ 
ther  in  these  southern  latitudes  : 
and  how  it  will  distress  Colling;- 

o 

wood  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale 
of  the  loss  of  our  prizes,  possibly 
that  of  some  of  our  own  crippled 
ships !  It  is  hard,  indeed,  that  so 
splendid,  so  unheard-of  a  victory, 
should  have  been  attended  with  so 
dreadful  a  stroke  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  enemy;  many  thousands  of 
whom,  I  may  say,  perished  by  fire 
and  water.  The  Pickle  schooner 
is  this  moment  going  to  England 
with  the  public  despatches,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  boat  on  board, 
for  it  yet  blows  a  hurricane;  it 
will  carry  back  the  duplicates,  as 
well  as  the  captive  admirals,  the 
trophies,  &c. 

<<r  I  do  not  send  you  the  two  let¬ 
ters  of  Lord  Nelson  I  intended, 
for  fear  this  vessel  might  be  taken; 
but  I  will  transcribe  one  of  them. 
Poor  dear  ill-fated  man,  not  to  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  fruits 
of  his  noble  exertions !  Though, 
since  he  was  to  die  of  his  wound, 
it  is  better  that  it  took  place  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  loss  of  his  prizes.  No 
man  ever  died  more  gloriously,  or 
more  sincerely  regretted.  He  was 
the  bravest,  most  generous,  kindest 
of  men!” 

In  the  ensuing  year,  180(1,  his 
rank  not  permitting  him  to  conti¬ 
nue  in  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
he  was  nominated  to  command  the 
Ajax,  of  80  guns,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Collingwood,  and  joined  his  Lord- 
ship  off*  Cadiz,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Early 
iu  the  following  year,  the  Ajax  was 


to  form  one  of  a  squadron  under 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  on  the  expe¬ 
dition  up  the  Dardanelles  against 
Constantinople  :  but,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  during  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  February,  she  was 
found  to  be  on  fire,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  lamentably  perished,  with  half 
her  crew.  It  appeared,  on  a  court 
of  inquiry,  that  the  fire  broke  out 
in  the  bread-room,  both  the  purser's 
steward  and  his  mate  having  been 
in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  add,  “  that  it  was  proved 
before  the  court,  that  every  possi¬ 
ble  precaution  had  been  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  was  discovered,  and, 
after  it,  every  possible  exertion 
used  by  Captain  Blackwood  and  his 
officers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ship;”  a  judgment  afterwards  cor¬ 
roborated  bv  a  court-martial,  before 
whom  they  were  fully  and  honour¬ 
ably  acquitted.  He  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  disaster  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife : 

“  Royal  George,  off  the  Dardanelles, 
“  February  17, 1807. 

“  Your  husband,  my  beloved 
Harriet,  is  safe,  but  Ajax  is  no 
more.  Melancholy  and  wretched 
as  you  may  suppose  I  am,  at  such 
a  loss  in  all  ways,  and  on  the  eve 
of  such  a  service,  having  to  lament 
300  men,  many  of  my  best  officers, 
and  some  of  my  finest  youngsters, 
it  is  yet  some  consolation  to  feel 
how  happy  the  communication  of 
my  safety  will  make  my  dearest 
wife  and  friends ;  and  were  it  not 
for  that,  and  having,  thank  God, 
the  fullest  means  to  clear  my  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  as  far  as  a  court  of 
inquiry  could  do,  has  been  effected  ; 
and  that  my  existence  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  so  dear  and 
affectionate  a  wife,  and  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  my  family,  such  a  misfor¬ 
tune  as  I  have  experienced  leaves 
little  relish  for  life.  Yet,  after 
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being  so  mercifully  spared,  with 
400  others,  and  unmutilated,  as 
well  as  the  recollection,  that,  had 
the  event  occurred  the  night  before, 
when  it  blew  a  gale,  not  a  soul 
could  have  escaped,  it  is  almost  un¬ 
grateful  to  that  Divine  Providence 
who  protected  us,  to  express  such 
a  feeling.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fortitude  and  courage  I  thought  I 
possessed,  unhappy  am  I,  when  I 
think  that  I  have  lost  so  many  good 
officers,  and  men,  and  boys,  with 
every  thing  we  had  on  board  ;  yet 
the  consolation  I  shall  derive  from 
the  possession  of  so  affectionate  and 
good  a  wife,  with  the  sight  of  my 
children,  must  be  my  sheet-anchor. 
After  my  duty  is  over,  and  my  trial 
ended,  though  broke  down  in  spi¬ 
rits,  and  nearly  ruined  in  fortune, 
I  shall  fly  with  confidence  to  you. 
But  this  is  extraneous.  I  must  now 
relate  the  melancholy  exit  of  the 
Ajax,  a  ship  so  noble — that  I  had 
prided  myself  so  much  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of,— that  I  had  taken  such 
anxious  pains  in  preparing  for  the 
service  before  us,  and  which  I  vain¬ 
ly  hoped  to  derive  credit  from ; 
wffien  I  recall  all  this,  and  the  loss 
of  so  manv  fine  brave  fellows,  I 
am  nearly  unmanned  by  sorrow. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  was  burnt 
in  the  most  extraordinary  rapid 
way  that  I  believe  was  ever  wit¬ 
nessed— an  event  dreadful  in  all  its 
consequences  to  the  service  we  are 
upon ;  though  I  will  clearly  prove 
before  a  court,  (were  they  even  my 
enemies,  they  must  acknowledge) 
no  captain  ever  did  more,  by  his 
care  and  arrangements,  to  obviate 
such  a  calamity  than  I  did.  Every 
body  did  what  they  could  to  save 
the  ship  when  on  fire;  nor  did  [ 
desert  her  till  the  flames  almost 
touched  me.  From  the  various 
precautions  I  had  always  taken,  and 


dreading  such  an  event  with  hor¬ 
ror,  I  considered  it  as  impossible. 
From  the  moment  of  alarm,  exactly 
at  nine  o’clock,  when  all  (sentinels 
and  those  on  watch  excepted),  were 
in  bed,  till  she  was  in  flames  from 
the  main  to  the  mizen  rigging, 
sails  and  all,  did  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes.  Taking  men  out  of  sound 
sleep  to  face  fire  (of  which  sailors 
have  greater  horror  than  most 
others,  and  with  reason),  close  to 
the  magazine,  which  every  instant 
I  expected  to  explode — the  ham¬ 
mocks  all  below,  which  were  fuel, 
— my  surprise  is,  that,  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  could  be  stifled,  so 
as  to  afford  some  sort  of  arrange¬ 
ment  for  escape,  and  for  the  boats 
of  the  squadron  to  come  to  us; 
many  of  which,  though  near,  were 
afraid  to  approach  us,  whilst  some 
did  wonders.  The  night  was  for¬ 
tunately  moderate,  or  all  must  have 
perished.  In  this  we  have,  indeed, 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  Providence; 
yet  I  cannot  help  lamenting  so 
many  fine  fellows,  on  the  eve  of 
such  a  service,  who  had  so  ably 
seconded  all  my  efforts,  should  be 
so  untimely  cut  off.  It  proves  the 
ways  of  Providence  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
scrutable.  To  lose  a  ship  in  action 
is  what  we  must  all  contemplate  as 
possible,  but  by  fire !  to  that  I  can 
never  reconcile  my  mind.  To-mor¬ 
row,  if  the  present  wind  holds,  the 
squadron,  in  which  my  poor  fellows 
are  divided,  proceed  up  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and,  when  we  see 
what  can  be  effected  there,  we  are 
to  proceed  on  our  way  to  Lord 
Colling  wood,  off  Cadiz,  to  be  tried. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  of  inquiry, 
which  I  inclose,  will  show  you 
from  whence  the  fire  issued  ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  cruel  restric¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Collingwood’s  to  Sir 
J.  Duckworth,  and  which  all  feel 
as  most  hard  and  oppressive,  from 
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the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  would 
have  sat  yesterday.  If  I  can  get  it 
copied  in  time,  it  shall  go  to-night 
by  Mr.  W.  Pole,  who  goes  with  Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s  dispatches,  and  has 
promised  to  see  you. 

“  I  dread  to  make  out  the  list  of 
those  lost ;  at  the  head  of  which 
is  poor  Sibthorpe,  of  whom,  poor 
fellow,  as  we  both  jumped  over¬ 
board,  I  took  leave,  and  begged  he 
would  keep  as  near  to  me  as  he 
could;  but,  from  the  moment  he 
touched  the  water,  I  never  saw 
him  more.  To  many  of  their  friends 
I  must  request  you  will  find  pro¬ 
per  means  to  convey  this  most  me¬ 
lancholy  intelligence ;  I  am  really 
unequal  to  it.  The  people's  prize- 
money,  as  well  as  youngsters'  al¬ 
lowances,  I  had  on  board  to  pay,  as 
money  is  not  to  be  got  but  at  great 
loss  here.  Much  has  been  lost  to 
the  English  factory  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  we  had  received  that 
morning  with  one  of  the  merchants, 
Mr.  Pickering.  At  the  first  alarm 
of  fire,  I  made  the  necessary  signal 
for  immediate  assistance,  and  beat 
to  quarters ;  on  which  the  people 
flew  to  their  quarters,  and  an  ocean 
of  water  was  soon  turned  in  ;  but, 
before  I  could  reach  the  bread- 
room,  where  the  origin  lay,  it  had 
gained  such  head,  we  were  all 
obliged  to  retreat.  I  fortunately, 
however,  succeeded  in  drowning 
the  magazine,  and  another  attempt 
was  made,  till  the  men  fell  with 
the  buckets  in  their  hands.  My 
next  effort  was  to  stifle  it,  to  gain 
time  to  escape,  and  get  the  boats 
out ;  but,  before  I  could  reach  the 
quarter-deck,  the  flames  burst  out 
of  the  hatchway  ;  I  therefore  found 
all  attempts  to  get  boats  hoisted 
out  useless,  and  I  desired  all  about 
me  (whom  I  could  only  feel  in  the 
smoke,  and  not  see)  to  save  them¬ 
selves  the  best  way  they  could, 


when  all  pushed  for  the  head  of 
the  ship,  which,  being  to  windward, 
was  safest.  Aware  that  coolness 
was  the  best  means  of  preserving 
my  own  life,  as  well  as  that  of  not 
hurrying  men  overboard  who  could 
not  swim,  I  stood  on  the  gangway 
till  the  crowd  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  exhorted  every  one  to  keep  by 
the  ship  till  the  last  moment,  that 
boats  might  have  time  to  come. 
This,  I  believe,  had  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  effect ;  and  I  then  walked  to 
the  forecastle,  always  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  progress  of  the  flame ; 
but,  in  going  forward,  and  not 
seeing  my  way,  down  I  fell  into 
the  main  deck ;  even  at  which  pe¬ 
riod  I  never  gave  up  the  idea  of 
being  saved  ;  strength  and  activity 
rescued  me  from  a  situation  most 
horrid,  as  suffocated  people  lay  all 
around.  I  soon  gained  the  forecastle, 
where  I  stood  for  sometime,  till  forc¬ 
ed  farther  forward.  Here,  when  on 
the  bowsprit,  all  was  dreadful  as 
is  possible  to  be  conceived ;  the 
cries  of  the  people,  increased  by 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  particularly 
amongst  those  that  could  not  swim, 
cannot  be  described. 

“  I  now  got  on  the  spritsail- 
yard,  determined  to  wait  there  till 
the  last  moment ;  but  soon  it  be¬ 
came  too  heavy,  and  I  saw  we 
must  all  go  in  the  water  together, 
which  would  have  been  certain  de¬ 
struction  ;  added  to  which,  every 
body  became  clamorous  that  I 
should  save  myself.  Therefore, 
after  a  few  minutes  more,  over¬ 
board  I  went,  with  a  heart  as  much 
devoted  to  so  dear  a  wife  as  ever 
man’s  was,  and  with  the  fullest 
sense  of  all  her  excellent  and  su¬ 
perior  good  qualities,  trusting  my¬ 
self  to  Providence.  I  never  thought 
I  should  be  lost.  When  I  had 
been  in  the  water  about  half  an 
hour,  looking  at  ray  unfortunate 
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ship,  I  fell  in  with  an  oar  from 
which  some  poor  fellow  had  been 
parted ;  I  clung  to  it,  and  though 
much  exhausted,  not  dismayed  in 
my  hopes  of  safety ;  my  heart  and 
head  always  turned  to  embracing 
you  again,  and  which  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  aided  me  in  supporting  my¬ 
self.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  I  fell  in  with  one  of  the  Can¬ 
opus’  boats,  with  Mack  worth,  and 
many  others ;  they  pulled  me  in 
with  difficulty,  and  after  a  long 
row,  which  was  worse  from  being 
so  chilled  in  the  water  with  a  cold 
north-east  wind,  that  having  es¬ 
caped  one  death,  all  thought  I 
had  found  another. 

“  The  kind  assistance  I  found 
on  board  Sir  Thomas  Louis’  ship, 
where  I  was  laid  in  hot  blankets, 
&c„  restored  me,  unhappy  and 
broken-hearted  as  man  can  be.  I 
know  not  to  say,  with  any  certain¬ 
ty,  when  I  shall  return  home. 
We  have  yet  to  get  up  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  afterwards  execute  our 
business  there ;  then  make  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  Malta,  Gibraltar,  off  Cadiz, 
where  the  court-martial  must  take 
place,  and  then  to  England  when 
an  opportunity  offers.  Amidst  all 
my  distresses,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  hear  how  kindly — [  may 
say,  how  affectionately — I  have 
been  treated  by  every  one,  each 
trying  who  could  be  of  most  ser¬ 
vice;  Capel,  Legge,  Mowbray,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  Bowles,  Dunn,  and, 
though  last,  not  least.  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  whose  consideration 
and  solicitude,  for  a  man  of  his 
years,  is  singular.  Having  only  a 
shirt  and  flannel  waistcoat  on  when 
I  jumped  over,  you  will  conceive 
I  have  occasion  to  levy  contribu¬ 
tions;  and  I  am  now  rigged  out 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way.” 

The  private  loss  sustained  by 
captain  Blackwood  was  necessarily 


very  great ;  his  riches  lay  in  hon¬ 
ours,  not  in  worldly  wealth  :  and 
he  felt  for  his  family,  as  some  af¬ 
fecting  expressions  in  his  letters, 
communicating  intelligence  of  the 
dire  disaster,  sufficiently  show ; 
but  his  greatest  grief  was  for  the 
death  of  so  many  of  his  officers  and 
crew  ;  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  squadron,  about  to  enter  on  a 
perilous  service,  in  the  destruction 
of  one  of  its  finest  ships ;  for  that 
ship  herself,  his  own  Ajax,  so 
nobly  officered  and  manned,  in  the 
highest  state  of  order  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped 
to  gain  new  laurels.  Certainly, 
if  any  officer  had  a  just  cause  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  ship,  it  is 
myself.  So  fine  a  ship — in  so 
good  state  for  any  service — a  crew 
I  had  been  taking  such  pains  to 
form — with  officers  seconding  and 
entering  into  my  views  — and  on 
the  eve  of  so  singular,  and,  I  trust 
so  glorious  a  service.  It  is  hard 
to  bear — it  is  heartbreaking  in¬ 
deed  !  ”  In  another  letter,  he  says 
— ' “  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  it  ?  When  I  re¬ 
collect  how  many  gallant  officers 
and  men,  as  well  as  the  boys  I  had 
under  me,  were  all  hurried  in  so 
dreadful  a  way  into  eternity  !  My 
heart  bleeds,  too,  for  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  who,  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  must  have  felt  much  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  ship.  Let  me  strive 
to  console  myself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  having  done  my  duty  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  event,  and  trust 
to  Providence  for  some  relief.  Your 
letters,  picture,  papers,  were  all  in 
an  instant  consumed.  Thankful 
am  I  to  the  Almighty  for  giving 
me  strength  and  coolness  in  such 
an  hour  of  trial.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fond  and  anxious  recollec¬ 
tions  I  had  of  my  family,  the 
misery  my  death  would  cause  them. 
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as  well  as  a  wish  to  rescue  my 
character  from  the  imputation  of 
neglect  in  any  shape,  I  declare 
to  God,  I  felt  to  care  little  whe¬ 
ther  I  was  saved  or  not.  That 
which  my  hearts  clings  to,  is  a 
sight  yet  of  you  and  my  children, 
from  which  1  look  for  more  relief 
than  from  any  other  source/’  The 
same  spirit  breathes  through  all 
his  letters  relative  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  event — “  I  am  sure,  when  I 
recollect  the  heavy  gale  that  blew 
the  preceding  night,  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  to  Providence 
that  the  lire  happened  when  it  did, 
else  a  soul  could  not  have  been 
saved.  I  trust  you  have  not  neglected 
to  write  to  the  friends  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  people  :  —  Sibthorpe’s  ;  Mr. 
Owen,  the  surgeon,  whose  wife 
lives  at  Canterbury ;  Lewis,  Lord 
Sidmou til’s  protege ;  Manners*, 
Tighe’s,  Keene’s,  and  Whalley’s 
— some  of  whom,  poor  fellows, 
were  taken  up  with  life  in  them, 
but,  from  the  extreme  cold,  died  in 
the  boats  before  they  could  reach 
the  ships.  You  are  the  only  soul 
I  have  put  pen  to  paper  to  ;  nor 
do  I  think  my  spirits  will  be  equal 
to  do  it  for  some  time  to  come ;  I 
therefore  hope  you  have  written  to 


my  mother,  brother,  Stevenson, 
and  Lady  Dallas,  which,  I  think, 
are  all.  God  bless  you — farewell.” 
And  again,  “  In  a  few  months,  I 
trust,  I  shall  again  press  my  wife 
and  babes  in  my  arms ;  and, 
though  a  poor,  melancholy,  heart¬ 
broken  husband,  I  feel  1  shall  be 
welcome  to  my  Harriet — cheered, 
and  made  as  much  of  as  if  fortune 
had  smiled  upon  me,  and  sent  me 
home  with  wealth  and  honours. 
All  that  I  have  to  console  me  is,  a 
dear,  affectionate  wife,  and  that, 
though  unfortunate,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
graced.” 

All  the  letters  written  by  cap¬ 
tain  Blackwood,  to  those  dearest 
to  him  at  home,  giving  an  account 
of  his  disaster  and  escape,  were  de¬ 
tained  at  Malta,  where  he  found 
them  lying,  after  the  expedition, 
and  he  was  himself  the  bearer  of 
them  to  England.  The  general 
reports  in  England  were,  that  he 
had  been  lost ;  but  lady  Blackwood 
was  relieved  from  her  fears,  by 
letters  from  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
and  commissioner  Lobb,  who  had 
written  to  say,  that  they  had  heard 
from  her  husband  after  the  acci¬ 
dent. 


Memoir  of  August  Lafontaine. 


August  Lafontaine  was  born  at 
Brunswick,  in  17/>8.  His  parents 
were  excellent  people ;  his  father, 
a  distinguished  artist  and  sensible 
man,  though  eccentric,  and,  to  his 
own  loss,  a  dabbler  in  alchymy, 
taught  him  almost  all  the  living 
languages  of  Europe,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  sang  to  him  all  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  country.  August  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  learned, 
conscientious,  and  kind  school¬ 
master,  and  was  nearly  as  fortun¬ 


ate  at  college ;  although  he  there, 
in  the  person  of  the  Conrector,  met 
with  one  of  those  pedants  who 
were  once  considered  as  the  type  of 
German  learned  men.  Ihis,  ” 
says  Gruber,  the  biographer  of 
Lafontaine,  “  was  Schier,  the 
philologist,  well  known  by  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Golden  Verses  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  and  of  the  Idyls  of  Bion 
and  Moschus.  His  great  learning 
and  critical  acuteness  were  never 
called  in  question,  and  had  pro- 
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cured  him  the  respect  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.,  without  their  being  much 
benefited  by  the  said  learning  and 
critical  acumen.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  philologists 
who,  caring  little  for  the  author, 
his  work,  and  his  spirit,  devote 
their  whole  mind  to  his  words,  be- 
because  every  word  and  every  sen¬ 
tence  affords  them  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  extent  of  their 
grammatical,  antiquarian,  geogra¬ 
phical,  and  historical  knowledge, 
whilst  the  original  subject  is  alto¬ 
gether  forgotten.  That  this  must 
have  been  the  case  with  Schier,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following 
anecdote.  The  students  had  been 
reading  Terence  with  him  for  a 
whole  year.  It  happened  one  day, 
that  he,  who  never  made  the  short¬ 
est  statement  without  the  most  di¬ 
ligent  and  studious  preparation, 
had  not  had  time  thus  to  prepare 
himself.  To  miss  his  hour  of  lec¬ 
ture  would  have  been  contrary  to 
his  strict  sense  of  duty  ;  and  as  he 
could  not,  without  preparation,  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  the  usual  mode,  he  told 
the  students  that  for  this  day  it 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  Historia 
liter  aria  Terentii  (Literary  History 
of  Terence) ;  and  began  with  the 
question,  1  Now,  then,  what  are  the 
works  of  Terence  ?’  All  are  dumb. 
He  questions  one  after  another ; 
none  can  answer.  The  Conrector 
is  confounded,  that  no  one  knows 
what  Terence  wrote,  after  a  year 
spent  in  the  expounding  of  his 
writings.  In  some  annoyance  he 
exclaims,  f  Look  at  the  title-page 
then  ! 5  All  eyes  are  turned  upon 
it ;  and  if  the  teacher  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  astonished,  the  pupils  are 
much  more  so  upon  discovering, 
what  none  had  ever  suspected,  that 
Terence’s  works  were  comedies.” 
At  this  college,  Helmstadt,  La- 
fontaine  studied  divinity  to  please 


his  mother  3  but  he  afterwards 
earned  his  bread  by  private  tuition. 
In  this  occupation  he  took  such 
pleasure,  that,  upon  his  mother’s 
death,  he  chose  it  for  his  profession, 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
church  ;  and  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  having  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  Sophie  Abel,  an  indigent 
orphan,  and,  except  as  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  having  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  marry. 

Lafontaine  now  became  tutor 
to  the  son  of  colonel  von  Thadden, 
a  Prussian  officer  in  garrison  at 
Halle.  He  there  formed  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  a  set  of  lite¬ 
rary  and  learned  men,  who  first 
induced  him  to  attempt  authorship. 
He  had  indeed  early  discovered  a 
talent  for  story-telling  that  had 
delighted  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home,  and  his  companions  at  school 
and  college,  and  which,  through 
life,  seems  to  have  formed  one  of 
the  charms  of  his  conversation  :  he 
had  even,  as  a  student,  written  a 
novel,  but  it  failed,  and  he  had 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  kind. 
But  at  one  of  the  literary  soirees 
at  Halle,  Arnaud’s  Euphemie 
was  read ;  and  upon  Lafontaine 
vehemently  criticising  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  drama,  his  friends 
said,  Mend  it.”  Llereupon  he 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Antonie,  oder 
das  Klostergelubde  (Antonie,  or  the 
Conventual  Vow),  and  the  appro¬ 
bation  it  elicited  encouraged  him 
to  persevere.  But  he  soon  found 
that  his  genius  was  better  adapted 
to  narrative  than  to  the  drama ; 
and  in  1791  he  published,  under 
the  title  of  Gewalt  der  Liebe 
(Power  of  Love),  a  collection  of 
tales,  which  attracted  general  fa¬ 
vour,  and  first  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation,  although  a  some¬ 
what  earlier  publication,  entitled 
Scenen  (Scenes),  which  was  not 
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much  read,  and  which  we  have 
never  met  with,  had  called  forth 
the  following  qualified  eulogium 
from  Schiller.  In  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  Schiller  said,  "  Read  the  accom¬ 
panying  book  5  it  is  by  a  young 
unfledged  writer,  who  will  assur¬ 
edly  come  to  good.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  character  in  the  language,  a 
flowing  dialogue,  soft  feelings, 
especially  in  the  Cleomenes,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  dross,  it  must 
be  confessed.” 

Whilst  these  literary  pursuits 
were  beginning,  war  was  threat¬ 
ening  with  Austria ;  the  Prussian 
army  was  completed  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments,  and  Lafontaine’s  for¬ 
tune  assumed  a  new  aspect.  “  The 
chaplaincy  of  von  Thadden’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  vacant,  but  the  most 
distant  idea  of  asking  for  it  had 
not  occurred  to  Lafontaine,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  colonel,  now  a  major- 
general,  had  spoken  to  him  upon 
the  subject,  without  appearing  to 
think  of  him.  But  when,  in  the 
year  1789,  Prussia  armed  against 
Austria,  and  the  Thadden  regiment 
was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  march¬ 
ing  order,  the  general  one  day  said 
to  Lafontaine,  “  I  wish  you  could 
accompany  me/  Lafontaine,  in 
whose  fancy  these  words  called  up 
lively  images  of  a  camp  life,  of 
distant  countries,  and  men  to  be 
known,  of  new  experience  to  be 
acquired,  and  who  was  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  general,  answered 
abruptly,  f  1  am  ready.’  f  In¬ 
deed  ?’  said  the  general,  f  I  am 
glad  of  it,  and  you  shall  accompany 
me — but  how?’  cWhy  not  as 
your  chaplain,  if  you  like  it,’  re¬ 
turned  Lafontaine.  The  general 
stared  at  him,  and  then  said,  smil¬ 
ingly,  ‘  but  my  dear  Lafontaine, 
are  you  a  theologian  then  ?  This 
is  the  fisrt  word  I  have  heard  of  it. 
Have  patience,  and  we  will  talk 
further  of  the  matter/ 


The  general  wished  to  proceed 
upon  a  certainty,  and  that  Lafon¬ 
taine  should  first  preach,  but  not 
at  Halle,  that  he  might  not  be 
disgraced  in  case  of  failure.  It  was 
therefore  arranged,  without  Lafon- 
taine’s  knowledge,,  that  he  should 
be  asked  to  preach  at  Piesdorf, 
where  the  general’s  lady,  being 
on  a  visit,  might  hear  him ;  the 
general  would  not  be  present  him- 
felf,  for  fear  of  an  accident.  All 
passed  as  the  general  and  his  wife 
had  planned ;  and,  to  his  patron’s 
cordial  delight,  Lafontaine’s  ser¬ 
mon  gained  the  most  unanimous 
approbation.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  general  informed  him, 
that  he  should  certainly  be  his  re¬ 
gimental  chaplain. 

He  was  appointed,  and  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  pas¬ 
toral  duties.  He  constantly  taught 
in  the  schools  established  by  the 
late  king,  Frederick  William  2nd, 
for  the  children  of  soldiers,  and 
was  equally  beloved  and  revered 
by  his  little  pupils.  He  preached 
regularly,  in  general  extempora¬ 
neously  ;  and,  in  his  sermons,  vi¬ 
gorously  attacked  whatever  faults 
he  had  observed,  either  in  soldier 
or  officer,  and  this  often  so  suc- 
cessfullv,  as  to  induce  the  con- 
science  stricken  culprit  to  under¬ 
take,  at  least,  his  own  reformation. 
And  his  pastoral  boldness,  far  from 
offending  the  higher  ranks  of  his 
military  flock,  seems  only  to  have 
superadded  respect  to  the  cordial 
liking  produced  by  his  wit,  good 
humour,  and,  what  the  Germans 
call  gemuthliclikeit,  or  geniality  of 
disposition.  The  following  extract 
from  his  biographer  will  show 
both  his  convivial  character,  and 
the  light  in  which  he  was  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  regiment : 

“  F rom  the  nobles  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  relation,  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend.  He 
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observed  all  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
not  with  fawning  humility— -which 
he  called  a  dog's  virtue — hut  with 
gentlemanly  propriety ;  was  never 
forward,  but  always  frank  ;  not 
obtrusive,  but  familiar  ;  never 
transgressed  the  due  bounds,  but 
by  his  natural  dignity  kept  others 
likewise  within  bounds."  (It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  Germany, 
at  the  period  in  question,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  noble 
and  the  commoner  was  drawn  with 
a  strictness  of  which  we,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  little  idea.)  “  Besides, 
his  skill  in  adapting  his  tone  to 
circumstances,  and  giving  every 
one  his  full  value,  and  his  agree¬ 
able  conversation,  made  his  society 
delightful,  even  to  such  as  feared 
his  wit,  which,  though  generally 
playful,  could  be  bitterly  sarcastic. 
Was  an  attempt  made  to  match 
wit  against  wit,  nothing  was  more 
certain  than  that  he  would,  in  the 
end,  have  the  laughers  on  his  side, 
and  few  therefore  engaged  in  such 
a  contest  with  him.  One  day  he 
gained  the  victory  in  such  an  en¬ 
counter  by  a  strange  device.  A 
major  of  the  regiment  received  a 
visit  from  his  brother,  who  was  also 
feared  as  a  wit,  but  chiefly  because 
his  jests  were  apt  to  be  personal 
and  offensive.  Having  heard  of 
Lafontaine,  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  try  a  bout  with  him,  and 
told  his  brother  so.  The  major, 
who  loved  Lafontaine,  tried  for 
awhile  to  keep  them  apart,  and 
when  this  became  impossible,  said 
to  the  chaplain,  ‘  Dearest  Lafon¬ 
taine,  do  me  the  kindness  not  to 
engage  in  a  dispute  with  my  bro¬ 
ther,  for  I  must  own  to  you  that 
he  always  ends  by  growing  warm, 
and  then  he  becomes  coarse/  ‘  I 
will  not  begin,  I  promise  you/  re¬ 
turned  Lafontaine  ;  c  but,  if  your 
brother  begins  ?'*  - — That  is  the 


very  thing;  he  will  begin.  Do 
me  the  kindness/ — f  Not  to  become 
coarse  in  my  turn  ?  Of  that  I 
give  you  my  word.  1  will  try 
whether  we  cannot  part  laughing/ 
The  major  shook  his  head  ;  and  at 
dinner  the  encounter  began.  At 
first  they  skirmished  with  light 
witticisms  on  either  side.  The 
major's  brother,  when  he  saw  that 
he  should  not  thus  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory,  advanced  his  heavy  artillery, 
whilst  Lafontaine  still  contented 
himself  with  skirmishing.  But 
just  what  should  have  prevented 
warmth  produced  it.  Lafontaine 
was  now  silent;  but  his  antago¬ 
nist  heated  himself  more  and  more, 
and  became  coarsely  personal.  La¬ 
fontaine  then  had  recourse  to  his 
pantomimic  talent  (he  was  a  good 
actor).  At  the  first  offensive 
speech  he  assumed  an  air  of  silli¬ 
ness  ;  a  second  coarseness  followed, 
and  a  yet  sillier  countenance ;  and 
so  it  went  on,  until  Lafontaine  sat 
there,  the  very  personification  of 
idiotcy.  The  long-repressed  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  company  now  became 
uncontrollable,  and  burst  forth  in 
loud  and  universal  peals,  whilst 
Lafontaine  sat  by  unmoved  and 
immovable.  The  major’s  brother 
could  not  but  laugh  with  the  rest ; 
and  the  major,  starting  up  joyously, 
embraced  Lafontaine,  who  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  brother.  The 
discomfited  wit  shook  it  heartily, 
and  never  more  attempted  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him/' 

Soon  after  Lafontaine  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  a  situation  then  consi¬ 
dered  as  insuring  future  church 
preferment,  and  consequently  a  per¬ 
manent  provision,  he  married  his 
long-loved  Sophie,  to  whom,  it 
should  seem  he  had  never  written 
since  their  parting,  until  he  for¬ 
mally  offered  her  his  hand  and  a 
competence.  His  honeymoon  lasted 
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not  long,  for  war  was  declared 
against  revolutionary  France,  and 
general  von  Thadden’s  regiment 
formed  part  of  the  invading  army 
under  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 

In  1800,  Lafontaine,  to  please 
his  wife,  who  was  of  a  retired  dis¬ 
position,  gave  up  his  chaplaincy, 
bought  a  villa  near  Halle,  and  re¬ 
sided  there,  trusting  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  support  to  his  pen.  At  this 
epoch  he  was  the  most  popular 
living  novelist,  not  in  Germany 
only,  but  throughout  Europe,  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  which 
his  tales,  as  fast  as  they  appeared, 
were  translated. 

He  copied  nature  faithfully  ; 
painted  men  and  women  as  they 
are  ;  with  all  their  petty  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  did  not  even  indulge 
our  propensity  to  believe  in  the 
lasting  constancy  of  first  love.  He 
drew  from  personal  experience,  and 
meant  to  give  an  exact  represent¬ 
ation  of  life,  often  saying,  that 
novels  ought  to  supply  women  with 
that  experience  which  men  gather 
in  the  real  world. 

<f  When  he  came/’  says  Gruber, 
“  to  the  conduct  of  his  characters, 
out  of  which  their  fortunes  were  to 
utow,  he  lived  with  them,  so  trails- 
forming  himself  into  them  that  he 
felt  their  sorrows  and  joys,  not  as 
a  friend,  but  as  his  own.  Cold¬ 
blooded  he  could  not  remain,  but 
laughed  heartily  over  his  comic 
scenes,  and  wrote  the  pathetic  parts 

with  tears  in  his  eyes .  The 

fire  with  which  he  wrote,  and  his 
deep  sympathy  with  his  own  cre¬ 
ations,  often  hurried  him  beyond 
what  he  had  intended,  and  produced 
situations  that  he  had  not  contem¬ 
plated.  This  brought  no  thought 
of  alteration  ;  he  would  rather 
laugh  and  say,  ‘  I  wonder  how  I 
am  to  get  my  people  out  of  this 
scrape/  .  i  he  only  person 


who  could  induce  him  to  make  any 
alteration  was  his  wife,  to  whom 
alone,  indeed,  he  communicated 
any  part  of  a  work  prior  to  its 
completion.  When  he  read  to  her 
the  newly-written  sheets  of  an  un¬ 
finished  novel,  she  would  some¬ 
times  say,  if  misfortune  seemed  to 
threaten  a  character  that  had  won 
her  affection;  ‘  But,  Lafontaine, 
you  are  not  going  to  make  her  mi¬ 
serable  V  If  the  thing  was  irre¬ 
mediable,  he  answered — f  Yes :  I 
myself  am  very  sorry  for  her,  but 
really  cannot  save  her.  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  make  people  happy  than  un¬ 
happy  ;  but  what  God  himself  can¬ 
not  do,  still  less  can  I.  And  even 
in  a  novel  all  things  are  not  possi¬ 
ble/  But  if  he  saw  a  glimmering 
of  hope,  a  possibility  of  escape,  he 
invariably  replied,  f  Well  Fiekchen 
(the  German  affectionate  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  Sophia),  we  will  see  /  and 
he  then  exerted  every  power  of 
invention  to  save  her  favourite/’ 

Such  were  the  charms  of  La- 
fontaine’s  writings  ;  but  they  gra¬ 
dually  lost  their  power  over  the 
public  mind.  The  wane  of  his 
popularity,  probably,  joined  with 
the  abundance  of  his  productions 
to  weary  his  inventive  faculties  ; 
for  Lafontaine’s  latter  years  were 
devoted  to  a  task  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  He 
assiduouslv  laboured  to  correct  the 
errors,  and  solve  the  difficulties, 
that  impede  the  student  of  AEschy- 
lus,  upon  a  new  principle  of  his 
own,  to  our  mind  somewhat  of  the 
boldest.  I11  1821,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Chocphorce ,  thus  amended. 

In  1822  he  lost  his  wife,  after 
many  years  of  a  perfectly  happy, 
though  childless  marriage.  He 
survived  her  nine  years,  and  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  his  cheerfulness, 
but  became  more  and  more  ab~ 
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sorbed  in  iEschylus,  and  other 
Greek  writers.  He  sold  bis  villa, 
returned  to  Halle,  and  there,  in 
classic  pursuits,  and  the  society  of 
a  circle  of  attached  friends,  he 


passed  his  time,  until,  age  stealing 
on,  he  gradually  sunk  ;  and,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1831,  at  the  age 
of  73,  expired  almost  without  ill¬ 
ness* 


Account  of  the  Attempt  at  Insurrection  at  Modena  in  1831. 


The  following  account  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection 
made  by  Menotti  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  at  Modena,  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
escape. 

“  The  police  seemed  to  have 
been  for  some  time  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  liberals, 
with  the  plans  they  were  forming, 
and  with  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  declared  an  insurrection  to 
be  at  hand.  The  correspondence 
and  interviews  of  suspected  persons 
were  watched  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  was  already  reported,  that 
a  very  long  list  of  arrests  had 
passed  in  succession  from  the  hands 
of  the  duke  to  those  of  prince 
Canosa,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
governor.  It  was  added,  that  these 
arrests  would  have  the  effect  of 
paralysing  all  the  schemes  of  the 
revolutionists.  The  duke  had  just 
sent  the  marquis  Taccoli  secretly, 
and  in  great  haste,  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  only  allowing  him  six  days 
to  perform  his  duty  and  return. 
He  had  also  sent  Doctor  Cimbardi, 
with  Grillo,  his  own  valet  de 
chambre,  to  Milan.  Most  of  the 
citizens  who  were  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  future  destinies  no 
longer  slept  at  home,  not  consider¬ 
ing  themselves  sufficiently  secure. 
Cyrus  Menotti,  who  knew  that  a 
revolution  in  Italy  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  was  also 
aware  that,  if  a  number  of  arrests 


were  allowed  to  take  place  at  Mo¬ 
dena,  it  would  deprive  that  city  of 
any  chance  of  performing  its  own 
part,  for  it  was  the  most  influential 
persons,  and  those  in  whom  the 
greatest  public  confidence  was 
placed,  who  would  have  been 
selected.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  had 
informed  his  adherents,  that  if  the 
government  did  not  allow  the  time 
to  arrive  in  which  Modena  was  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  other  cities, 
the  first  arrest  made  or  attempted, 
of  any  citizen  noted  for  his  liberal¬ 
ism,  should  be  the  signal  of  the 
pro  j  ected  insurrection. 

f<r  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  Nicholas  Fabrizi,  a 
young  man,  who  was  known  to  be 
in  Menotti’s  confidence,  and  warmlv 
attached  to  liberal  opinions,  was 
arrested  by  the  duke’s  orders. 
Every  one  saw  in  his  imprisonment 
the  commencement  of  the  repres¬ 
sive  measures  with  which  the 
patriots  had  been  threatened  ;  Me¬ 
notti  immediately  made  arrange¬ 
ments  in  order  that  the  rising 
should  take  place  the  same  day  at 
midnight.  He  despatched  couriers 
to  Finale,  Carpi,  Mirandola,  Sas- 
suolo,  and  other  places,  inviting 
the  liberals  to  disarm  the  duke’s 
troops,  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
and  proclaim  their  independence. 
He  sent  to  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages  and  territory,  ordering  such 
citizens  as  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  to  assemble  all  their  dis„ 
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posable  force ,  and  march  upon 
Modena  so  as  to  arrive  there  at 
midnight.  He  requested  all  the 
young  men,  who  were  to  act  at 
Modena,  to  meet  at  his  house  in 
the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  at  midnight  one 
party  should  attack  the  guard  in 
the  square,  another  the  ducal  palace, 
and  a  third  the  gates  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  open  them  to  their  friends 
on  the  outside. 

“  The  duke  of  Modena,  on  his 
part,  was  not  idle.  He  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  city  the  different 
brigades  of  his  dragoons,  which 
were  quartered  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  he  barricaded  the  gates 
of  his  palace,  and  took  every  neces¬ 
sary  precaution  to  repel  an  attack. 
But  all  this  was  done  with  the 
greatest  secresy ;  and  of  all  these 
acts,  which  were  known  after  his 
departure,  the  only  one  that  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  public  was  the 
order  he  gave  to  generals  Fonta- 
nelli  and  Zucchi  to  quit  his  terri¬ 
tory  before  nightfall. 

“  It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  some  of  us  were 
already  assembled  at  Menotti’s, 
where  we  expected  the  rest  of  our 
comrades.  We  employed  ourselves 
in  preparing  tricoloured  flags,  and 
in  loading  the  fire-arms  which  we 
had  secretly  carried  there  during 
the  day.  There  were  thirty-five 
of  us ;  fifteen  young  men  of  good 
family,  and  the  rest  workmen  and 
peasants.  One  of  Menotti’s  ser¬ 
vants  came  and  told  him,  that  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  was  drawn 
up  before  his  door,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  enter  the  court-yard, 
and  that,  as  the  door  was  open, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
entrance.  Menotti  ordered  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
and  that  the  hall  door  should  be 
opened  to  them,  intending  then  to 


shut  them  in  and  make  them 
prisoners,  as  he  did  not  think  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  defend 
themselves.  At  this  moment  ano¬ 
ther  servant  came  to  inform  him 
that  the  corps  of  pioneers  was 
forming  in  order  of  battle  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  immediately 
afterwards  word  was  brought,  that 
other  troops  were  marching  to  the 
same  point.  Menotti  then  changed 
his  plans.  He  gave  orders  to  open 
the  door  to  no  one,  distributed  arms 
among  us,  and  encouraged  us  to 
resist,  if  we  were  attacked,  till 
midnight,  anticipating  that,  at  that 
hour,  our  friends  on  the  outside 
would,  by  a  diversion,  divide  the 
forces  of  the  duke,  and  enable  us 
to  make  a  sortie. 

“  The  detachment  of  dragoons 
which  had  entered,  now  ascended 
the  staircase,  and  knocked  violently 
at  the  door  of  the  lodging.  Me¬ 
notti  demanded  who  was  there,  and 
what  they  wanted.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  summoned  him  in  the 
duke’s  name  to  open  the  door,  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  orders  to  search 
the  house.  Menotti  replied,  that 
he  would  not  open  it.  The  officer 
then  said,  he  would  force  the  door, 
and  the  dragoons  immediately  broke 
it  open  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets.  Menotti  then  drew  the 
first  trigger,  and  we  followed  his 
example  by  a  general  discharge  of 
fire-arms.  A  reinforcement  of 
dragoons  and  pioneers  now  arrived. 
There  was  a  battle  in  the  house 
between  a  portion  of  its  defenders 
and  the  soldiers  who  invaded  it; 
while  the  rest  of  the  young  men 
fired  from  the  windows  on  the 
duke’s  troops,  who  were  now  placed 
all  around  the  house,  as  well  as 
posted  at  the  opposite  windows, 
from  which  they  returned  our  fire. 
After  two  hours  fighting,  the  death 
of  several  of  the  soldiers  who  tried 
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to  enter  the  lodging  put  their 
comrades  to  flight.  They  retreated 
in  such  confusion,  that  they  did 
not  even  carry  off  their  wounded. 
This  check,  together  with  the 
ravages  made  by  our  well-directed 
fire  in  the  ranks  which  crowded 
the  street,  made  the  officers  deter¬ 
mine  to  leave  off*  firing,  in  order 
that  we  should  do  the  same.  Not 
one  of  us  had  been  wounded. 

“  The  rattling  peal  of  musketry 
was  followed  by  a  deep  silence, 
which  was  only  broken  by  the 
groans  of  some  wounded  soldiers. 
The  young  men  in  the  house 
congratulated  themselves  on  what 
they  had  done,  but  were  not  the 
less  convinced  that  they  should 
hardly  be  able  to  stand  a  second 
attack,  unless  they  were  assisted  by 
their  friends  from  without.  In  the 
mean  time,  after  placing  sentinels 
at  all  the  outlets  of  the  house,  one 
part  of  them  were  busied  in  getting 
fresh  arms  readv,  some  took  a  little 
refreshment,  and  the  most  careless 
went  to  sleep.  They  waited  for 
midnight  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety ;  it  struck  twelve,  but  the 
wished-for  tocsin  was  not  yet 
heard.  No  voice  broke  a  silence 
which  began  to  grow  fearful,  and 
at  half-past  twelve  no  commotion 
had  taken  place.  More  than  a 
thousand  soldiers  were  drawn  up 
round  the  house,  and  a  sortie  was 
impossible,  because  our  muskets 
had  no  bayonets.  In  the  mean 
time  Menotti  had  disappeared, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  state 
presently. 

e<  At  one  o’clock  a.  m.  a  cannon¬ 
ball  made  the  house  shake,  and 
beat  down  part  of  the  wall.  This 
shot  was  followed  by  a  second,  and 
then  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot. 
A  part  of  the  front  of  the  house 
had  given  way  to  the  cannon,  and 
the  young  men,  being  unable  to 
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resist  this  kind  of  attack,  resolved 
to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  the  house.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  the  state  of  those 
persons  who  inhabited  the  different 
floors,  and  who  were  strangers  to 
Menotti’s  family.  They  were  in 
the  greatest  consternation  ;  the 
women  and  children  uttered  cries 
of  despair,  implored  the  pity  of  the 
besieged,  whom  they  entreated  not 
to  expose  them  to  certain  death  by 
a  defence  which  was  now  useless. 
At  this  moment,  colonel  Stanzani 
entered  the  court ;  and  cried  out 
“  Surrender,  or  I  will  batter  down 
the  house.”  The  cries  and  suppli¬ 
cations  were  then  redoubled,  and 
compassion  induced  us  to  yield. 

“  We  were  ordered  to  descend, 
for  the  soldiers  were  afraid  to  enter 
the  house.  We  obeyed,  and  they 
made  us  assemble  in  a  sort  of 
corridor  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
The  smallness  of  our  number  ex¬ 
cited  the  surprise  and  rage  of  the 
soldiers  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
wanted  to  butcher  us.  The  colonel 
resolutely  opposed  this,  but  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  general  error, 
asked  why  the  others  did  not  de¬ 
scend,  and  summoned  them  to  do 
so  with  horrible  threats.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  well  assured, 
that  the  house  contained  no  other 
defenders  than  those  before  their 
eves,  that  they  had  the  courage  to 
search  it. 

During  the  time  we  were  kept 
in  this  place,  waiting  for  superior 
orders,  great  was  the  curiosity  to 
see  us,  and  the  disposition  to  insult 
us.  The  colonel  had  much  difficultv 
in  preventing  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  the  officers,  who  were 
even  more  furious,  from  wreaking 
their  vengeance  on  prisoners  and 
unarmed  men. 

“  General  Guicciardi  came  to 
see  us,  and  ordered  that  we  should 
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be  taken  to  the  ducal  palace.  The 
first  person  who  presented  himself 
to  his  view  was  SilvestroCastiglioni, 
a  young  man  whom  he  knew,  and 
with  whose  family  lie  had  been 
long  intimate.  He  loaded  him 
with  abuse,  tried  to  pluck  out  his 
mustachios,  and  finished  by  spitting 
in  his  face.  Silvestro’s  countenance 
only  expressed  dignity  and  con¬ 
tempt.  The  general  then  addressed 
some  insulting  observations  to  the 
rest  of  us,  and  went  away.  This 
was  his  first  campaign,  and  first 
achievement. 

“  This  conduct  was  a  fresh 
excitement  to  the  soldiery,  and  the 
colonel  cried  in  vain,  f  Respect  them, 
they  are  prisoners.’  We  were 
knocked  about,  insulted  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  colonel  resolved  to  send 
us  to  our  place  of  destination, 
assigning  to  each  of  us  a  corporal 
and  six  soldiers.  On  our  way  the 
soldiers  rushed  upon  us,  struck  us 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets, 
tore  our  clothes,  rifled  our  pockets, 
robbed  us,  and  in  a  word,  spared 
us  no  kind  of  outrage.  The  offi¬ 
cers,  however,  surpassed  them  : 
they  amused  themselves  by  prick¬ 
ing  us  with  their  swords,  or  causing 
us  to  be  goaded  with  bayonets. 
We  all  received  injuries,  many 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  one 
was  left  dead  on  the  spot.  We 
preserved  these  recollections  with 
our  scars. 

When  we  reached  the  palace, 
we  were  put  into  a  narrow  place, 
where  we  could  barely  stand  up¬ 
right,  and  where  the  heat  was 
suffocating.  Here  we  found  a 
great  number  of  citizens  who  had 
been  arrested,  and  it  was  then  we 
learnt  how  our  friends  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  our 
assistance.  More  than  400  sus¬ 
pected  persons  were  in  prison.  An 
immense  number  of  patrols  par  uled 


the  city,  and  would  not  allow  any 
persons  to  meet  and  speak  to  each 
other.  Every  one  was  obliged  to 
go  home,  under  pain  of  being 
arrested.  No  one  had  been  able 
to  run  to  the  gates,  which  were 
guarded  by  numerous  sentinels, 
and  the  keys  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  the  duke.  Detachments 
of  cavalry  scoured  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  to  disperse  the  assembling 
people.  The  clappers  had  been 
removed  from  the  bells  in  all  the 
churches. 

“  The  night  was  spent  in  regis¬ 
tering  the  names  of  the  persons 
arrested,  and  sending  them  to 
prison.  There  we  found  Menotti, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  before 
us,  and  learned  from  him  the  result 
of  his  attempt  after  his  disappear¬ 
ance,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
capture.  Seeing  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  diversion,  he  resolved 
to  produce  or  secure  one,  either  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  any 
of  his  partisans  he  might  meet 
with,  and  attacking  the  disordered 
troops,  or,  if  that  did  not  succeed, 
by  setting  fire  to  some  part  of  the 
city,  in  order  to  divide  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  leave  his  house, 
and  reach  a  back  street  by  getting 
over  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  He  had  already  got  on 
the  top  of  a  little  chapel  of  no 
great  height,  when  he  was  espied 
by  the  dragoons  who  were  there 
on  duty.  They  challenged  him  to 
surrender ;  and,  on  his  refusal  to 
do  so,  fired  at  him.  Being  struck 
by  a  ball  on  the  shoulder,  he  fell 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and, 
although  half-senseless,  was  pinion¬ 
ed,  taken  to  the  palace,  and  from 
thence  to  prison. 

“  We  were  all  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  The  priest  had 
already  entered  the  prigpn,  and  tbf 
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executioner  had  arrived  in  the  city. 
The  sentence  was  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  into  execution,  when 
the  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Bologna,  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  made 
the  duke  afraid  of  being  blockaded 
and  taken  prisoner.  This  appre¬ 


hension  made  him  resolve  to  retire 
with  his  troops,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  Mantua,  carrying  Menotti  along 
with  him,  and  confining  him  in  an 
Austrian  prison.  As  for  us,  the 
people  set  us  at  liberty,  and  a  new 
government  was  established.” 
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Sketches  0/  New  York  :  Courts  of  Justice  —  Dinner —  Gala 

Day  at  New  York, 

\jFrom  “  Men  and  Manners  in  America 


One  of  ray  earliest  occupations 
was  to  visit  the  courts  of  law.  In 
the  first  I  entered,  there  were  two 
judges  on  the  bench,  and  a  jury  in 
the  box,  engaged  in  the  trial  of  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery,  com¬ 
mitted  by  one  female  on  another. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
the  administration  of  justice  in¬ 
vested  with  fewer  forms.  Judges 
and  barristers  were  both  wigless 
and  gownless,  and  dressed  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  such  colour  and  fashion, 
as  the  taste  of  the  individual  might 
dictate.  There  was  no  mace,  nor 
external  symbol  of  authority  of  any 
sort,  except  the  staves  which  I  ob¬ 
served  in  the  hands  of  a  few  con¬ 
stables,  or  officers  of  the  court.  In 
the  trial  there  was  no  more  inter¬ 
est  than  what  the  quarrel  of  two 
old  women,  in  any  country,  may  be 
supposed  to  excite.  The  witnesses, 
I  thought,  gave  their  evidence  with 
a  greater  appearance  of  phlegm  and 
indifference  than  is  usual  in  our 
courts  at  home.  No  one  seemed 
to  think,  that  any  peculiar  decorum 
of  deportment  was  demanded  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  court.  The 
first  witness  examined,  held  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  while  he  kept 
the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
and,  in  giving  his  evidence,  stood 
lounging  with  his  arm  thrown  over 
the  bench s  The  judges  were  men 


about  fifty,  with  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  mode  of  discharging 
their  duty.  The  counsel  were 
younger,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  by  no  means  deficient  either 
in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  their  cli¬ 
ents,  or  ingenuity  in  maintaining 
it.  The  only  unpleasant  part  of 
the  spectacle — for  I  do  not  suppose 
that  justice  could  be  administered 
in  any  country  with  greater  sub¬ 
stantial  purity — was  the  incessant 
salivation  going  forward  in  all  parts 
of  the  court.  Judges,  counsel, 
jury,  witnesses,  officers,  and  au¬ 
dience —  all  contributed  to  augment 
the  mass  of  abomination  ;  and  the 
floor  around  the  table  of  the  law¬ 
yers  presented  an  appearance,  on 
which,  even  now,  I  find  it  not  very 
pleasant  for  the  imagination  to 
linger. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  in 
this  court,  I  entered  another,  which 
I  was  informed  was  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  here  were,  if  possible,  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  those  I  had  already 
witnessed.  The  court  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  hearing  arguments  con¬ 
nected  with  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and,  whether  in  America  or  Eng¬ 
land,  a  speech  on  such  a  subject 
must  be  a  dull  affair;  I  was  there¬ 
fore  011  the  point  of  departing, 
when  a  jury,  which  had  previously 
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retired  to  deliberate,  came  into 
court,  and  proceeded  in  the  usual 
form  to  deliver  their  verdict.  It 
was  not  without  astonishment,  I 
confess,  that  I  remarked  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  jurymen  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  eating  bread  and  cheese, 
and  that  the  foreman  actually  an¬ 
nounced  the  verdict  with  his  mouth 
full,  ejecting  the  disjointed  sylla¬ 
bles  during  the  intervals  of  masti¬ 
cation  !  In  truth,  an  American 
seems  to  look  on  a  judge,  exactly 
as  he  does  on  a  carpenter  or  cop¬ 
persmith,  and  it  never  occurs  to 
him,  that  an  administrator  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  entitled  to  greater  respect 
than  a  constructor  of  brass  knock¬ 
ers,  or  the  sheather  of  a  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom.  The  judge  and  the  brazier 
are  paid  equally  for  their  work; 
and  Jonathan  firmly  believes,  that 
while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket, 
there  is  no  risk  of  his  suffering 
from  the  want  either  of  law  or 
warming-pans. 

It  is  a  custom  in  this  country  to 
ask,  and  generally  with  an  air  of 
some  triumph,  whether  an  English¬ 
man  supposes  there  is  wisdom  in  a 
wig  ;  and  whether  a  few  pounds  of 
horse-hair  set  on  a  judge’s  skull,  and 
plastered  with  pomatum  and  pow¬ 
der,  can  be  imagined  to  bring  with 
it  an)'  increase  of  knowledge  to  the 
mind  of  the  person  whose  cranium 
is  thus  disagreeably  enveloped  ? 
The  answer  is,  No;  we  by  no 
means  hold,  either  that  a  head  an 
naturel ,  or  that  garments  of  fustian 
or  corduroy,  are  at  all  unfavoura¬ 
ble  to  legal  discrimination ;  and 
are  even  ready  to  admit,  that  in 
certain  genial  regions,  a  judge  in 
cuerpo,  and  seated  on  a  wooden 
stool,  might  be  as  valuable  and 
efficient  an  administrator  of  law,  as 
one  wigged  to  the  middle,  and  clad 
in  scarlet  and  ermine.  But  if  any 
American  be  so  deficient  in  dialec¬ 


tic,  as  to  imagine  that  this  admis¬ 
sion  involves  a  surrender  of  the 
question  in  debate,  we  would  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  remind  him, 
that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad, 
and  recommend  him  to  improve  his 
logic  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
If  man  were  a  being  of  pure  rea¬ 
son,  forms  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  he  who  should  legislate  on 
such  an  assumption,  would  afford 
ample  evidence  of  his  own  unfitness 
for  legislation.  Man  is  a  creature 
of  senses  and  imagination,  and  even 
in  religion,  the  whole  experience 
of  the  world  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  necessity  of  some  external 
rite,  or  solemnity  of  observance, 
to  stimulate  his  devotion,  and  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  concentrate  his  faculties, 
for  the  worship  of  that  awful  and 
incomprehensible  Being,  “  whose 
kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space 
are  not/’  It  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  principle,  those  who  approve 
the  stole  of  the  priest,  and  cover 
their  generals  and  admirals  with 
gold  lace,  can  condemn  as  irrational 
all  external  symbols  of  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  judge.  Let  the 
Americans,  at  all  events,  be  con¬ 
sistent  ;  while  they  address  their 
judges  by  a  title  of  honour,  let 
them  at  least  be  protected  from 
rudeness  and  vulgar  familiarity; 
and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  profita¬ 
bly  reminded,  that  the  respect  ex¬ 
acted  in  a  British  court  of  justice, 
is  homage  not  to  the  individual 
seated  on  the  bench,  but  to  the 
law  in  the  person  of  its  minister. 
Law  is  the  only  bond  by  which  so¬ 
ciety  is  held  together ;  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  therefore,  should  ever  be 
marked  out  to  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  to  the  reason,  of  the  great 
body  of  a  nation,  as  an  act  of  pe¬ 
culiar  and  paramount  solemnity ; 
and  when  an  Englishman  sees  the 
decencies  of  life  habitually  violated 
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in  the  very  seat  of  justice,  lie  na¬ 
turally  feels  the  less  disposed  to 
dispense  with  those  venerable  forms 
with  which,  in  his  own  country,  it 
has  been  wisely  encircled.  Our 
answer,  therefore,  is,  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  things 
as  now  exists  in  the  American  courts, 
that  the  solemnities  which  invest 
the  discharge  of  the  judicial  office 
in  England,  were  originally  im¬ 
posed,  and  are  still  maintained.  We 
regard  ceremonies  of  all  sorts,  not 
as  things  important  in  themselves, 
but  simply  as  means  conducing  to 
an  end.  It  matters  not  by  what 
particular  process — by  what  routine 
of  observance — by  what  visible  at¬ 
tributes,  the  dignity  of  justice  is 
asserted,  and  its  sanctity  impressed 
on  the  memory  and  imagination. 
But  at  least  let  this  end,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  secured ;  and  if 
this  be  done,  we  imagine  there  is 
little  chance  of  our  adopting  many 
of  the  forensic  habits  of  our  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  New  York,  the  common  din¬ 
ner-hour  is  three  o’clock,  and  I 
accordingly  hurried  back  to  the 
hotel.  Having  made  such  changes 
and  ablutions  as  the  heat  of  the 
court-rooms  had  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  I  descended  to  the  bar,  an 
apartment  furnished  with  a  counter, 
across  which  supplies  ol  spirits  and 
cigars  are  furnished  to  all  who  de¬ 
siderate  such  luxuries.  The  bar, 
in  short,  is  the  lounging  place  of 
the  establishment ;  and  here,  when 
the  hour  of  dinner  is  at  hand,  all 
the  inmates  of  the  hotel  may  be 
found  collected.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  room  was  so  full,  that 
I  really  found  it  difficult  to  get  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  door.  At  length  a 
bell  sounded,  and  no  sooner  did  its 
first  vibration  reach  the  ears  of  the 
party,  than  a  sudden  rush  took 
place  towards  the  dining-room,  in 


which — -being  carried  forward  by 
the  crowd — I  soon  found  myself. 
The  extreme  precipitation  of  this 
movement  appeared  somewhat  su¬ 
perfluous,  as  there  was  evidently 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  places ; 
and,  on  looking  round  the  apart¬ 
ment,  I  perceived  the  whole  party 
comfortably  seated. 

To  a  gentleman  with  a  keen  ap¬ 
petite,  the  coup  d’ceil  of  the  dinner- 
table  was  far  from  unpleasing.  The 
number  of  dishes  was  very  great. 
The  style  of  cookery  neither  French 
nor  English,  though  certainly  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  the  latter, 
than  to  the  former.  The  dressed 
dishes  were  decidedly  bad,  the 
sauces  being  composed  of  little  else 
than  liquid  grease,  which,  to  a 
person  like  myself,  who  have  an 
inherent  detestation  of  every  modi¬ 
fication  of  oleaginous  matter,  was 
an  objection  altogether  insupera¬ 
ble.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  complain.  If, 
as  the  old  adage  hath  it,  es  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,”  so  may  it  be  averred,  as 
equally  consistent  with  human  ex¬ 
perience,  [that  in  the  multitude  of 
dishes  there  is  good  eating.  After 
several  unsuccessful  experiments, 
I  did  discover  unobjectionable  vi¬ 
ands,  and  made  as  good  a  dinner  as 
the  ambition  of  an  old  campaigner 
could  desire. 

Around,  I  beheld  the  same  scene 
of  gulping  and  swallowing,  as  if 
for  a  wager,  which  my  observations 
at  breakfast  had  prepared  me  to 
expect.  In  my  own  neighbourhood 
there  was  no  conversation.  Each 
individual  seemed  to  pitchfork  his 
food  down  his  gullet,  without  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  wants  of 
his  neighbour.  If  you  asked  a 
gentleman  to  help  you  from  any 
dish  before  him,  he  certainly  com¬ 
plied,  but  in  a  manner  that  showed 
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you  had  imposed  on  him  a  disa¬ 
greeable  task ;  and,  instead  of  a 
slice,  your  plate  generally  returned 
loaded  with  a  solid  massive  wedge 
of  animal  matter.  It  was  evident 
that  the  New  York  carvers  had 
never  graduated  at  Vauxhall. 

Brandy  bottles  were  ranged  at 
intervals  along  the  table,  from 
which  each  guest  helped  himself 
as  he  thought  proper.  As  the  din¬ 
ner  advanced,  the  party  rapidly 
diminished;  before  the  second 
course,  a  considerable  number  had 
taken  their  departure,  and  compa¬ 
ratively  few  waited  the  appearance 
of  the  dessert.  Though  brandy  was 
the  prevailing  beverage,  there  were 
many  also  who  drank  wine,  and  a 
small  knot  of  three  or  four  (whom 
1  took  to  be  countrymen  of  my 
own)  were  still  continuing  the  ca¬ 
rousal  when  I  left  the  apartment. 

An  American  is  by  no  means  a 
convivial  being.  He  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  eating  and  drinking  as  neces¬ 
sary  tasks,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
discharge  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  was  at  first  disposed  to  attribute 
this  singularity  to  the  claims  of  bu¬ 
siness,  which,  in  a  mercantile  com¬ 
munity,  might  be  found  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  more  prolonged  enjoyment 
of  the  table.  But  this  theory  was 
soon  relinquished,  for  1  could  not 
but  observe,  that  many  of  the  most 
expeditious  bolters  of  dinner  spent 
several  hours  afterwards,  in  smoking 
and  lounging  at  the  bar. 

At  six  o’clock  the  bell  rings  for 
tea,  when  the  party  musters  again, 
though  generally  in  diminished 
force.  This  meal  is  likewise  pro¬ 
vided  with  its  due  proportion  of 
solids.  The  most  remarkable  was 
raw  hung  beef,  cut  into  thin  slices,  of 
which — liorresco  refer  e?is  —  I  ob- 
observed  that  even  ladies  did  not 
hesitate  to  partake.  The  tea  and 
coffee  were  both  execrable.  A 


supper,  of  cold  meat,  &c.  follows 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  remains  on  the 
table  till  twelve,  when  eating  ter¬ 
minates  for  the  day.  Such  is  the 
unvarying  routine  of  a  New  A  ork 
hotel. 

*  *  #  * 

The  formalities  of  a  New  York 
dinner  at  a  private  house  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  one.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
here  the  fashion  to  invite  the  fairer 
part  of  creation  to  entertainments 
so  gross  and  substantial;  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  ladies  are 
present  on  such  occasions,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  host.  The  party,  however,  is 
always  enlivened  by  their  presence 
at  the  tea-table ;  and  then  comes 
music,  and  perhaps  dancing;  while 
those  who,  like  myself,  are  dis¬ 
qualified  for  active  participation  in 
such  festivities,  talk  with  an  air  of 
grave  authority,  of  revolutions  in 
Europe,  the  prospects  of  war  or 
peace,  parliamentary  reform,  and 
other  high  and  interesting  matters. 

Before  dinner,  the  conversation 
of  the  company  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
generally  languid  enough ;  but  a 
change  suddenly  comes  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  The  folding- 
doors  which  communicate  with  the 
dining-room  are  thrown  open,  and 
all  paradise  is  at  once  let  in  on  the 
soul  of  a  gourmand.  The  table, 
instead  of  displaying,  as  with  us,  a 
mere  beggarly  account  of  fish  and 
soup,  exhibits  an  array  of  dishes 
wedged  in  close  column,  which  it 
would  require  at  least  an  acre  of 
mahogany  to  deploy  into  line. 
Plate,  it  is  true,  does  not  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  splendour  of  the 
prospect,  but  there  is  quite  enough 
for  comfort,  though  not  perhaps  for 
display.  The  lady  of  the  mansion 
is  handed  in  form  to  her  seat,  and 
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tlie  entertainment  begins.  The 
domestics,  black,  white,  snuff-co¬ 
loured,  and  nankeen,  are  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  plates  vanish  and  re-appear 
as  if  by  magic  ;  turtle,  cold-blooded 
by  nature,  has  become  hot  as  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  and  certainly 
never  moved  so  rapidly  before.  The 
flight  of  ham  and  turkey  is  inces¬ 
sant  ;  venison  bounds  from  one  end 
of  the  table  to  the  other,  with  a 
velocity  scarcely  exceeded  in  its 
native  forest ;  and  the  energies  of 
twenty  human  beings  are  all  evi¬ 
dently  concentrated  in  one  common 
occupation. 

During  soup  and  fish,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  first  slice  of  the  haunch, 
conversation  languishes,  but  a  glass 
or  two  of  Champagne  soon  operates 
as  a  corrective.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  ladies  become  more  brilliant, 
and  those  of  elderly  gentlemen  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  benevolent  twinkle, 
which  indicates,  that  for  the  time 
being,  they  are  in  charity  with 
themselves  and  all  mankind. 

At  length  the  first  course  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  whole 
wilderness  of  sweets.  This,  too, 
passes,  for  it  is  impossible,  alas !  to 
eat  for  ever.  Then  come  cheese 
and  the  dessert ;  then  the  departure 
of  the  ladies ;  and  Claret  and 
Madeira  for  an  hour  or  twain  are 
unquestioned  lords  of  the  ascend¬ 
ant. 

The  latter  is  almost  uniformly 
excellent.  I  have  never  drunk  any 
Madeira  in  Europe  at  all  equalling 
what  I  have  frequently  met  in  the 
United  States.  Gourmets  attribute 
this  superiority  partly  to  climate, 
but  in  a  great  measure  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Madeira,  in  this  country, 
is  never  kept,  as  with  us,  in  a  sub¬ 
terranean  vault,  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  throughout  the  year  is  nearly 
equal.  It  is  placed  in  the  attics, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  whole 


fervour  of  the  summer’s  heat,  and 
the  severity  of  winter’s  cold.  The 
effect  on  the  flavour  of  the  wine  is 
certainly  remarkable. 

The  Claret  is  generally  good,  but 
not  better  than  in  England ;  Port 
is  used  by  the  natives  only  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  rarely  produced  at 
table  except  in  compliment  to  some 
English  stranger,  it  being  a  settled 
canon,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  every 
Englishman  drinks  Port.  I  have 
never  yet  tasted  fine  Sherry,  pro¬ 
bably  because  that  wine  has  not 
vet  risen  into  esteem  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gentlemen  in  America  pique 
themselves  on  their  discrimination  in 
wine,  in  a  degree  which  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  The  ladies  have 
no  sooner  risen  from  table,  than 
the  business  of  wine-bibbing  com¬ 
mences  in  good  earnest.  The  ser¬ 
vants  still  remain  in  the  apartment, 
and  supply  fresh  glasses  to  the 
guests  as  the  successive  bottles 
make  their  appearance.  To  each 
of  these  a  history  is  attached,  and 
the  vintage,  the  date  of  importa¬ 
tion,  &c.,  are  all  duly  detailed. 
Then  come  the  criticisms  of  the 
company,  and  as  each  bottle  pro¬ 
duced  contains  wine  of  a  different 
quality  from  its  predecessor,  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  topic  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  At  length,  having  made 
the  complete  tour  of  the  cellar,  pro¬ 
ceeding  progressively  from  the  com¬ 
moner  wines  to  those  of  finest  fla¬ 
vour,  the  party  adjourns  to  the 
drawing-room,  and,  after  coffee, 
each  guest  takes  his  departure  with¬ 
out  ceremony  of  any  kind. 

*  U  *  *  * 

The  25th  of  November,  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  army,  is 
always  a  gala-day  at  New  York. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
glorious  event,  there  is  generally  a 
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parade  of  the  militia,  some  firing 
of  cannon  and  small  arms,  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  different  trades,  and 
the  day  then  terminates  as  it  ought, 
in  profuse  and  patriotic  jollification. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
determined,  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cause  of  rejoicing,  to  get  up  a 
pageant  of  unusual  splendour,  in 
honour  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France.  This  resolution,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  originated  exclusively  in 
the  operative  classes,  or  worhies , 
as  thev  call  themselves,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  those  who  live  in 
better  houses,  eat  better  dinners, 
read  novels  and  poetry,  and  drink 
old  Madeira  instead  of  Yankee  rum. 
The  latter  and  more  enviable  class, 
however,  having  been  taught  cau¬ 
tion  by  experience,  were  generally 
disposed  to  consider  the  present  con¬ 
gratulatory  celebration  as  somewhat 
premature.  Finding,  however,  that 
it  could  not  be  prevented,  they  pru¬ 
dently  gave  in,  and  determined  to 
take  part  in  the  pageant. 

It  was  arranged,  that,  should  the 
weather  prove  unfavourable  on  the 
25th,  the  celebration  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  day  following.  Nor 
was  this  precaution  unwise.  The 
morning  of  the  appointed  day  was  as 
unpropitious,  as  the  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  legitimacy  could  have 
desired.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents;  the  streets  were  flooded 
ankle-deep;  and  1  could  not  help 
feeling  strong  compassion  for  a 
party  of  militia,  with  a  band  of 
music,  who,  with  doleful  aspect, 
and  drenched  to  the  skin,  paraded 
past  the  hotel,  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle.  But  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  was  of  better  pro¬ 
mise  :  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
though  cold  and  cloudy,  it  was 
calm. 

About  10  o’clock,  therefore,  I 
betook  myself  to  a  house  in  Broad¬ 


way,  to  which  I  had  been  oblig¬ 
ingly  invited,  to  see  the  procession. 
During  my  progress,  every  thing 
gave  note  of  preparation.  The 
shops  were  closed,  and  men  in  mi¬ 
litary  garb,  and  others  decorated 
with  scarfs  and  ribbons,  were  seen 
moving  hastily  along  to  their  ap¬ 
pointed  stations.  On  approaching 
the  route  of  the  procession,  the 
crowd  became  more  dense,  and  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  houses  were 
so  completely  jammed  up  with  hu¬ 
man  beings,  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  I  reached  the  door  of  that  to 
which  I  was  invited. 

Having  at  length  effected  an  en¬ 
trance,  I  enjoyed  the  honour  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  large  and  very  plea¬ 
sant  party,  so  that,  though  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  elapsed  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pageant,  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  complain  of  the  delay. 
At  length  the  sound  of  distant  mu¬ 
sic  reached  the  ear ;  the  thunder  of 
drums,  the  contralto  of  the  fife,  the 
loud  clash  of  symbols,  and  first  and 
farthest  heard,  the  spirit-stirring 
notes  of  the  trumpet. 

f,l7T7 ruv  [A  ocHvnobav  a.{A.(p)  Krv7Tcs  ova ra  QaWu* 

On  they  came,  a  glorious  caval¬ 
cade,  making  heaven  vocal  with 
sound  of  triumph,  and  earth  beau¬ 
tiful  with  such  colouring  as  nature 
never  scattered  from  her  pictured 
urn. 

And  first  appeared,  gorgeously 
caparisoned,  a  gallant  steed  bestrode 
by  a  cavalier,  whose  high  and  mar¬ 
tial  bearing  bespoke  him  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights.  The  name  of 
this  chieftain  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  learn.  Next  passed  a 
body  of  militia,  who,  if  they 
wished  to  appear  as  unlike  soldiers 
as  possible,  were  assuredly  most 
successful.  Then  came  the  trades. 
Butchers  on  horseback,  or  drawn 
in  a  sort  of  rustic  arbour  or  sham*, 
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bles,  tastefully  festooned  with  sau¬ 
sages.  Tailors,  with  cockades  and 
breast-knots  of  ribbon,  pacing  to 
music,  with  banners  representative 
of  various  garments,  waving  proud¬ 
ly  in  the  wind.  Blacksmiths,  with 
forge  and  bellows.  C  aravans  of 
coblers  most  seducingly  apparelled, 
and  working  at  their  trade  on  a 
locomotive  platform,  which  dis¬ 
played  their  persons  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  carpenters  too, — 
but  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader;  and  if 
he  throw  in  a  few  bodies  of  militia, 
a  few  bands  of  music,  and  a  good 
many  most  outre  and  unmilitary¬ 
looking  officers,  apparelled  in  uni¬ 
forms  apparently  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  he  will  form  a  very  tolerable 
idea  of  the  spectacle. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
notice  the  fire-engines,  which  form¬ 
ed  a  very  prominent  part  of  the 
procession,  it  fortunately  happen¬ 
ing  that  no  houses  were  just  at  that 
moment  in  conflagration.  These 
engines  were  remarkably  clean  and 
in  high  order,  and  being  adorned 
with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  attracted 
a  large  share  of  admiration.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  really  did  seem  as  if  this 
gorgeous  pageant  were  intermin¬ 
able,  and,  like  a  dinner  in  which 
there  is  too  large  a  succession  of 
courses,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all  its  attractions, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  fervour  with 
which  we  demonstrate  our  appro¬ 
bation  of  one  dish,  forces  us  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  charms  of  another.  And 

o 

thus  it  was,  that  1,  fervent  in  my 
admiration  of  the  butchers,  was,  in 
due  course,  charmed  with  the  car¬ 
penters,  and  subsequently  smitten 
with  the  singular  splendour  of  the 
saddlers.  But  another  and  another 
still  succeeded,  till  the  eye  and 
tongue  of  the  spectator  became  li¬ 
terally  bankrupt  in  applause.  Est 


modus  et  dulci  $  in  short,  there  was 
too  much  of  it,  and  one  could  not 
help  feeling,  after  three  hours  of 
incessant  admiration,  how  practica¬ 
ble  it  was,  to  become  satiated  with 
pomp,  as  well  as  with  other  good 
things. 

But  the  procession  did,  at  length, 
pass,  and  I  walked  on  to  Washing- 
ton-square,  in  which  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  day  were  to  conclude 

* 

with  the  delivery  of  a  public  ora¬ 
tion.  On  arriving,  1  found  that  a 
large  stage,  or  hustings,  had  been 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
Above  this  stage  rose  another 
smaller  platform,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  high  functionaries 
of  the  state  and  city.  As  even  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  procession 
had  not  yet  given  signal  of  its  ap¬ 
proach,  it  was  evident  that  some 
delay  must  occur,  and  I  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  to  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  square,  where  I 
found  a  very  brilliant  concourse  of 
naval  and  military  officers,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Among 
these  was  the  venerable  ex-presi¬ 
dent  Mu n roe.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  without  interest  that  I  gazed 
on  an  individual  who  had  played  so 
distinguished  a  part  during  the 
most  perilous  epoch  of  American 
history.  He  was  evidently  bent 
down  by  the  united  inroads  of  age 
and  infirmity:  and  it  was  with 
regret  I  learned,  that  to  those 
afflictions,  which  are  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  had  been  added 
those  of  poverty.  The  expression 
of  Mr.  M unroe’s  countenance  was 
mild,  though  not,  I  thought,  highly 
intellectual.  His  forehead  was  not 
prominent,  yet  capacious  and  well 
defined.  His  eye  was  lustreless, 
and  his  whole  frame  emaciated  and 
feeble.  It  was  gratifying  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  respect  paid  to  this  aged 
statesman  by  all  who  approached 
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him ;  and  1  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  loud  demonstrations  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  honour,  with  which  his 
appearance  in  the  street  was  hailed 
by  the  crowd. 

Mr.  M unroe  being  too  feeble  to 
walk  even  so  short  a  distance,  was 
conveyed  to  the  hustings  in  an 
open  carriage.  His  equipage  was 
followed  by  a  cortege  of  function¬ 
aries  on  foot ;  and,  accompanying 
these  gentlemen,  I  was  admitted 
without  difficulty  to  the  lower  plat¬ 
form,  which  contained  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  a  hundred.  Having 
arrived  there,  we  had  still  to  wait 
some  time  for  the  commencement 
of  the  performance,  during  which 
some  vociferous  manifestations  of 
disapprobation  were  made  by  the 
mob,  who  were  prevented  from  ap¬ 
proaching  the  hustings  by  an  armed 
force  of  militia.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  portly  gentleman  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  read  aloud  the  address 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  which  had  been  passed  at  a 
public  meeting.  In  particular,  I 
observed  that  his  countenance  and 
gestures  were  directed  towards  a 
party  of  gentlemen  of  that  nation, 
who  occupied  a  conspicuous  station 
on  the  stage  beneath  him.  The 
document  was  too  wordy  and  prolix, 
and  written  in  a  style  of  ambitious 
elaboration,  which  I  coukl  not  help 
considering  as  somewhat  puerile. 

While  all  this  was  going  forward 
on  the  hustings,  the  crowd  without 
were  becoming  every  instant  more 
violent  and  clamorous;  and  a  coll¬ 
ide  of  boys  were  opportunely  dis¬ 
covered  beneath  the  higher  scaffold¬ 
ing,  engaged,  either  from  malice 
or  fun,  in  knocking  away  its  sup¬ 
ports,  altogether  unembarrassed  bv 
the  consideration,  that  had  their 
efforts  been  successful,  they  must 
themselves  have  been  inevitably 
crushed  in  the  fall  of  the  platform. 


Notwithstanding  these  desag  re¬ 
mens,  the  orator— a  gentleman 
named  Governor — came  forward 
with  a  long  written  paper,  which 
he  commenced  reading  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible  on  the  hustings, 
and  which  certainly  could  not  be 
heard  bevond  its  limits.  The 
crowd,  in  consequence,  became  still 
more  obstreperous.  Having,  no 
doubt,  formed  high  anticipations  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the 
inspiration  of  this  gentleman’s  elo¬ 
quence,  it  was  certainly  provoking, 
to  discover,  that  not  one  morsel  of 
it  were  they  destined  to  enjoy. 
The  orator  was,  in  consequence, 
addressed  in  ejaculations  by  no 
means  complimentary,  and  such 
cries  as — ee  Raise  your  voice,  and 
be  damned  to  you  !  ” — Louder  !  ” 
ee  Speak  out  !” — “  We  don’t  hear  a 
word !  ”  were  accompanied  by  curses 
which  I  trust  were  not  deep,  in 
proportion  either  to  their  loudness 
or  their  number.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Governor  strain  his  throat,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  unreasonable  re¬ 
quisition,  but  Nature  had  not 
formed  him  either  a  Hunt  or  an 
O’Connell,  and  the  ill-humour  of 
the  multitude  was  not  diminished. 

At  length  order  seemed  at  an 
end.  A  number  of  the  mob  broke 
through  the  barricade  of  soldiers, 
and,  climbing  up  the  hustings,  in¬ 
creased  the  party  there  in  a  most 
unpleasant  degree.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  dissatisfied  crowd 
below  thought  proper  to  knock 
away  the  supports  of  the  scaffold¬ 
ing,  and  just  as  Mr.  Governor  was 
pronouncing  a  most  emphatic  period 
about  the  slavery  of  Ireland,  down 
one  side  of  it  came  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  crash.  Fortunately  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  the  good  sense  to  exhort 
everv  one  to  remain  unmoved  ;  and 
from  a  prudent  compliance  with 
this  precaution,  I  believe  little  in- 
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jury  was  sustained  by  any  of  the 
party .  F or  myself,  however,  being 
already  somewhat  tired  of  the  scene, 
the  panic  had  no  sooner  ceased,  than 
I  took  my  departure. 

Altogether,  I  must  say,  that  the 
multitude  out  of  earshot  had  no 
great  loss.  The  oration  appeared  a 
mere  trumpery  tissue  of  florid  clap¬ 
trap,  which  somewhat  lowered  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  general 
standard  of  taste  and  intelligence 
in  the  American  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  affair  was  a  decided 
failure.  What  others  went  to  see 
I  know  not ;  but  had  I  not  antici¬ 
pated  something  better  worth  look¬ 
ing  at,  than  a  cavalcade  of  artisans 
mounted  on  cart-horses,  and  dressed 
out  in  tawdry  finery,  or  the  bur¬ 
lesque  of  military  display  by  bodies 
of  undrilled  militia,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  staid  at  home.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  allusion  to  any 
deficiency  of  splendour  in  the  pa¬ 
geant  itself.  A  republic  can  pos¬ 
sess  but  few  materials  for  display, 
and  in  the  present  case  I  should 
not  have  felt  otherwise,  had  the 
procession  been  graced  by  all  the 
dazzling  appendages  of  imperial 
grandeur.  In  truth,  I  had  calcu- 
la  ted  on  a  sight  altogether  different. 
I  expected  to  see  a  vast  multitude 
animated  by  one  pervading  feeling 
of  generous  enthusiasm ;  to  hear 
the  air  rent  by  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  tens  rtf  thousands  of  free¬ 
men,  hailing  the  bloodless  dawn  of 
liberty,  in  a  mighty  member  of  the 
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brotherhood  of  nations.  As  it  was, 

I  witnessed  nothing  so  sublime. 
Throughout  the  day,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  demonstration  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  vast 
concourse  of  spectators.  There  was 
no  cheering,  no  excitement,  no  ge¬ 
neral  expression  of  feeling  of  any 
sort ;  and  I  believe  the  crowd 
thought  just  as  much  of  France  as  of 
Morocco, — of  the  Cham  of  Tartary, 
as  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French.  They  looked  and  laughed 
indeed  at  the  novel  sight  of  their 
fellow-tradesmen  and  apprentices 
tricked  out  in  ribbons  and  white 
stockings,  and  pacing,  with  painted 
banners,  to  the  sound  of  music. 
But  the  moral  of  the  display,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  was  utterly  over¬ 
looked.  The  people  seemed  to  gaze 
on  the  scene  before  them  with  the 
same  feeling  as  Peter  Bell  did  on 
a  primrose ;  and  it  was  evident 
enough — if,  without  irreverence,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  parody  the 
fine  words  of  the  noblest  of  con¬ 
temporary  poets — that  in  the  un¬ 
excited  imagination  of  each  spec¬ 
tator, 

A  butcher  on  his  steed  so  trim, 

A  mounted  butcher  was  to  him, 

And  lie  was  nothing  more. 

Such  was  the  source  of  my  dis¬ 
appointment  in  regard  to  this  splen¬ 
did  festivity.  How  far  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable,  others  may  decide.  I  can 
only  say  I  felt  it. 


System  of  Discipline  at  Charleston  Prison. 

[F,  'om  the  Same .] 

I  went,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  raised  my  curiosity,  and  I  felt  anx- 
to  see  the  state-prison  at  Charles-  ious  to  inspect  an  establishment, 
ton,  near  Boston.  The  interesting  conducted  on  the  same,  general 
description  given  by  Captain  Hall  principle,  and  with  some  improve- 
of  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing  had  ments  in  detail.  It  was  difficult 
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to  conceive,  that  a  system  of  disci¬ 
pline  so  rigid  could  be  maintained, 
without  a  degree  of  severity  revolt¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings.  That  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  should  live  together 
for  years  in  the  daily  association  of 
labour,  under  such  a  rigorous  and 
unbroken  system  of  restraint,  as  to 
prevent  them  during  all  that  period 
from  holding  even  the  most  trifling 
intercourse,  seemed  a  fact  so  sin¬ 
gular,  and  in  such  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  strongest  propensities  of 
human  nature,  as  to  require  strong 
evidence  to  establish  its  credibility. 
I  was  glad  to  take  advantage, 
therefore,  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  visit  the  prison  at  Charleston  ; 
and  the  scene  there  presented  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
striking  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Pleasant  it  was  not ;  for  it  cannot 
be  so  to  witness  the  degradation 
and  sufferings  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  no  part  of  the  establishment, 
however,  was  there  any  thing  squa¬ 
lid  or  offensive.  The  gaoler— one 
expects  hard  features  in  such  an 
official — was  a  man  of  mild  ex¬ 
pression,  but  of  square  and  sinewy 
frame.  He  had  formerly  been 
skipper  of  a  merchantman,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  compliment  him 
on  the  taste  displayed  in  his  change 
of  profession.  Before  proceeding 
on  the  circuit  of  the  prison,  he 
communicated  some  interesting  de¬ 
tails  in  regard  to  its  general  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  conducted. 

The  prisoners  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred;  the  keepers  were 
only  fourteen.  The  disparity  of 
force,  therefore,  was  enormous  ; 
and  as  the  system  adopted  was  en¬ 
tirely  opposed  to  that  of  solitary 
confinement,  it  did,  at  first  sight, 
seem  strange  that  the  convicts— 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were 


men  of  the  boldest  and  most  aban¬ 
doned  character — should  not  take 
advantage  of  their  vast  physical 
superiority,  and,  by  murdering  the 
keepers,  regain  their  liberty.  A 
cheer, — a  cry, — a  signal,  would  be 
enough  ;  they  had  weapons  in  their 
hands,  and  it  required  but  a  mo¬ 
mentary  effort  of  one-tenth  of  their 
number  to  break  the  chains  of  per¬ 
haps  the  most  galling  bondage  to 
which  human  beings  were  ever 
subjected. 

In  what  then  consisted  the  safety 
of  the  gaoler  and  his  assistants? 
In  one  circumstance  alone.  In  a 
surveillance  so  strict  and  unceasing, 
as  to  render  it  physically  impossi¬ 
ble,  by  day  or  night,  for  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  hold  the  slightest  commu¬ 
nication  without  discovery.  They 
set  their  lives  upon  this  cast.  They 
knew  the  penalty  of  the  slightest 
negligence,  and  they  acted  like 
men  who  knew  it. 

The  buildings  enclose  a  quadran¬ 
gle  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
square.  One  side  is  occupied  by  a 
building,  in  which  are  the  cells 
of  the  prisoners.  It  contains  three 
hundred  and  four  solitary  cells,  built 
altogether  of  stone,  and  arranged 
in  four  stories.  Each  cell  is  secured 
by  a  door  of  wrought  iron.  On 
the  sides  where  the  cell-doors  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  are  stone  galle¬ 
ries,  three  feat  wide,  supported  by 
cast-iron  pillars.  These  galleries 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  encircle  three  sides 
of  these  ranges  of  cells.  The 
fourth  presents  only  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  wall,  without  galleries,  stairs, 
or  doors.  Below,  and  exterior  to 
the  cells  and  galleries,  runs  a  pass¬ 
age  nine  feet  broad,  from  which  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole  can  be 
commanded. 

The  cells  have  each  a  separate 
ventilator,  They  are  seven  feet 
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long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  contain  an  iron  bedstead.  On 
one  side,  considerably  elevated,  is 
a  safety  watch-box,  with  an  alarum- 
hell,  at  the  command  only  of  the 
gaoler  on  duty.  In  front  of  the 
building,  or  rather  between  the 
building  and  the  central  quadran¬ 
gle,  is  the  kitchen,  communicating, 
by  doors  and  windows,  with  a  pass¬ 
age,  along  which  the  prisoners 
must  necessarily  travel  in  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  cells. 
Adjoining  is  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  convicts  attend  prayers  twice 
a- day. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  disci¬ 
pline  enforced  in  this  interesting 
establishment,  it  may  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  in  other  words  than  my 
own.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Prison  Discipline  Society  : — 
“  From  the  locking  up  at  night 
till  daylight,  all  the  convicts,  ex¬ 
cept  an  average  of  about  live  in 
the  hospital,  are  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  in  separate  cells,  and  in  cells 
so  arranged,  that  a  sentinel  on 
duty  can  preserve  entire  silence 
among  three  hundred.  The  space 
around  the  cells  being  open  from 
the  ground  to  the  roof,  in  front  of 
four  stories  of  cells,  in  a  building 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  perfect  sounding  gallery, 
in  which  the  sentinel  is  placed, 
who  can  hear  a  whisper  from  the 
most  distant  cell.  He  can,  there¬ 
fore,  keep  silence  from  the  time  of 
locking  up  at  night  to  the  time  of 
unlocking  in  the  morning,  which, 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  makes 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  time, 
which  is  thus  secured  from  evil 
communication.  From  the  time 
of  unlocking  in  the  morning,  about 
twelve  minutes  are  occupied  in  a 
military  movement  of  the  convicts, 

in  companies  of  tJurty.eight,  with 


an  officer  to  each  company,  in  per¬ 
fect  silence,  to  their  various  places 
of  labour.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
place  for  every  man,  and  every 
man  in  his  place.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  officers  as  of  the  convicts. 
If  an  officer  have  occasion  to  leave 
his  place,  the  system  requires  that 
a  substitute  he  called;  if  a  convict 
have  occasion  to  leave  his  place, 
there  is  a  token  provided  for  each 
shop,  or  for  a  given  number  of 
men,  so  that  from  this  shop  or 
number  only  one  convict  can  leave 
his  place  at  a  time.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  have  the  tokens  in 
their  hands,  any  officer  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  may  be  certain  of  finding, 
during  the  hours  of  labour,  a  place 
for  every  man,  and  every  man  in 
his  place,  There  is,  however,  a 
class  of  men,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve,  called  runners  and  lumpers , 
whose  duty  consists  in  moving 
about  the  yard.  But  even  their 
movements  are  in  silence  and 
order.  Consequently,  during  the 
hours  of  labour,  the  convicts  are 
never  seen  moving  about  the  yard 
promiscuously,  or  assembled  in 
little  groups,  in  some  hiding-places 
of  mischief,  or  even  two  and  two 
in  common  conversation.  All  is 
order  and  silence,  except  the  busy 
noise  of  industry  during  the  hours 
of  labour. 

“  The  hours  of  labour  in  the 
morning:  varv  a  little  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  but  amount  at 
this  season  to  nearly  two  hours, 
from  the  time  of  unlocking  in  the 
morning  till  breakfast.  When  the 
hour  for  breakfast  comes,  almost  in 
an  instant  the  convicts  are  all  seen 
marching  in  solid  and  silent  co¬ 
lumns,  with  the  lock-step,  under 
their  respective  officers,  from  the 
shops  to  the  cells  Qn  their  way 
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to  the  cells,  they  pass  the  cookery, 
where  the  food,  having  been  made 
ready,  is  handed  to  them  as  they 
pass  along  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
about  twelve  minutes,  from  the 
time  of  ringing  the  bell  for  break¬ 
fast,  all  the  convicts  are  in  their 
cells  eating  their  breakfasts,  si¬ 
lently  and  alone.  One  officer  only 
is  left  in  charge  to  preserve  si¬ 
lence,  and  the  others  are  as  free 
from  solicitude  and  care,  till  the 
hour  for  labour  returns,  as  other 
citizens. 

“  When  the  time  of  labour  again 
returns,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  almost 
in  an  instant  the  whole  body  of 
convicts  are  again  seen  march¬ 
ing  as  before  to  their  places 
of  labour.  On  their  way  to 
the  shops,  they  pass  through  the 
chapel  and  attend  prayers.  The 
time  from  breakfast  till  dinner, 
passes  away  like  the  time  for  la¬ 
bour  before  breakfast,  all  the  con¬ 
victs  being  found  in  their  places 
industriously  employed  in  silence. 
The  time  assigned  for  dinner  is 
filled  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  time  assigned  for  breakfast, 
and  the  time  for  labour  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  time  for  labour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  the  time  for 
evening  prayers  has  come,  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  all  the 
convicts,  and  all  the  officers  not 
on  duty  elsewhere,  are  seen  march¬ 
ing  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
chaplain  closes  the  day  with  read¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 
After  which,  the  convicts  march 
with  perfect  silence  and  order  to 
their  cells,  taking  their  supper  as 
they  pass  along.  In  about  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
of  leaving  their  labour,  the  con¬ 
victs  have  attended  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  taken  their  supper,  marched 


to  their  cells  with  their  supper  in 
their  hands,  and  are  safely  locked 
up  for  the  night.  This  is  the 
history  of  a  day  at  Charleston  ;  and 


of  a  year,  with  the  variations  which 
are  made  on  the  Sabbath,  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  substituting  the  hours  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  sabbath -school, 
and  the  hours  for  public  worship.” 

We  had  hardly  time  to  examine 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  when 
the  dinner-bell  sounded,  and  issuing 
out  into  the  quadrangle,  the  pri¬ 
soners  marched  past  in  military 
array.  In  passing  the  kitchen, 
each  man's  dinner  was  thrust  out 
on  a  sort  of  ledge,  from  which 
it  was  taken  without  any  interrup¬ 
tion  of  his  progress.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  they  were  in  their 
deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells,” 
and  employed  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  duty  of  their  day — dinner.  I 
again  entered  the  building,  to  listen 
for  the  faintest  whisper.  None  was 
to  be  heard  ;  the  silence  of  the  de¬ 
sert  could  not  be  deeper.  In  about 
half-an-hour,  another  hell  rang, 
and  the  prisoners  were  again  a- 
foot.  The  return  to  labour  differed 
in  nothing  from  the  departure  from 
it  ;  hut  the  noise  of  saws,  axes, 
and  hammers,  soon  showed  they 
were  now  differently  employed. 

The  gaoler  next  conducted  us 
through  the  workshops.  Each  trade 
had  a  separate  apartment.  The 
masons  were  very  numerous;  so 
were  the  carpenters  and  coopers. 
The  tailors  were  employed  in 
making  clothes  for  their  compan¬ 
ions  in  misfortune,  and  the  whole 
establishment  had  the  air  rather  of 
a  well-conducted  manufactory  than 
of  a  prison.  There  was  nothing  of 
deep  gloom,  but  a  good  deal  of 
callous  indifference,  generally  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  cqimtenapceN  of  the 
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convicts.  In  some,  however,  I 
thought  I  did  detect  evidence  of 
overwhelming  depression.  Yet  this 
might  be  imagination,  and  when  I 
pointed  out  the  individual  to  the 
gaoler,  he  assured  me  I  was  mis¬ 
taken. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
hold  no  intercourse  of  any  kind 
with  the  world,  beyond  the  walls 
which  enclose  them.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  invariably  adhered  to,  that 
they  shall  be  made  to  feel,  that, 
during  their  confinement  —  and 
many  are  confined  for  life — they 
are  beings  cut  off  even  from  the 
commonest  sympathies  of  mankind. 
I  know  not  but  that  severity  in 
this  respect  has  been  carried  too  far. 
If  they  are  again  to  be  turned  out 
upon  society,  is  it  not  injudicious, 
as  it  is  cruel  policy,  to  trample  on 
the  affections  even  of  these  de¬ 
praved  and  guilty  beings,  and  to 
send  them  forth  with  every  tie 
broken  which  might  act  as  a  motive 
to  reformation  ?  What  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  men  so  circumstanced, 
but  that  they  will  renew  their  for¬ 
mer  courses,  or  plunge  into  guilt 
yet  deeper  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  to  be  immured  for  life, 
the  punishment  can  be  considered 
as  little  better  than  gratuitous  bar¬ 
barity.  But  the  great  evil  is,  that 
on  the  utterly  abandoned  it  falls 
lightly.  It  is  the  heart  guilty, 
yet  not  hardened  in  guilt,  which  is 
still  keenly  alive  to  the  gentler 
and  purer  affections,  that  it  crushes 
with  an  oppression  truly  withering. 
And  can  no  penalty  be  discovered 
more  appropriate  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  sinner,  than  one  which 
falls  directly  and  exclusively  on  the 
only  generous  sympathies  which 
yet  link  him  to  his  fellow-men  ? 
Why  should  he  be  treated  like  a 
brute,  whose  very  sufferings  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  ? 


The  whole  produce  of  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  belongs  to  the 
State.  No  portion  of  it  is  allowed 
to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 
This  regulation  may  be  judicious  in 
America,  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  so  great,  that  every  man 
may,  at  any  time,  command  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  in  Great  Britain  it 
is  different,  and  there  to  turn  out  a 
convict  on  the  world,  pennyless, 
friendless,  and  without  character, 
would  be  to  limit  his  choice  to  the 
alternative  of  stealing  or  starving. 

Of  course,  a  system  of  discipline 
so  rigorous  could  not  be  enforced 
without  a  power  of  punishment, 
almost  arbitrary,  being  vested  in 
the  gaoler.  The  slightest  infraction 
of  the  prison  rules,  therefore,  is 
uniformly  followed  by  severe  in¬ 
fliction.  There  is  no  pardon,  and 
no  impunity  for  offenders  of  any 
sort ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
certainty  of  punishment  following 
an  offence  is  found  very  much  to 
diminish  the  necessity  for  its  fre¬ 
quency.  There  is  great  evil,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  total  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  gaoler.  There 
is  no  one  to  whom  the  convict, 
if  unjustly  punished,  can  complain; 
and  a  power  is  intrusted  to  an  un¬ 
educated  man,  possibly  of  strong 
passions,  which  the  wisest  and  best 
of  mankind  would  feel  himself  unfit 
to  exercise.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
therefore,  that  a  board  of  inspectors 
should  assemble,  at  least  monthly, 
at  the  prison,  in  order  to  hear  all 
complaints  that  may  be  made 
against  the  gaoler.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  unpopular  func¬ 
tionary  would  be  subject  to  many 
false  and  frivolous  accusations.  The 
latter,  however,  may  always  be  dis¬ 
missed  without  trouble  of  any  sort, 
but  all  plausible  charges  should 
receive  rigid  and  impartial  examin- 
o  n,  The  circumstances  connected 
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with  the  Charleston  prison  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  most  favourable  for  the 
attainment  of  truth.  There  can 
be  no  concert  anions  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined — no  system  of  false 
evidence  got  up — no  plotting — no 
collusion.  Here  coincidence  of 
testimony  could  be  explained  only 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  truth  ;  and 
this  circumstance  must  be  quite  as 
favourable  to  the  gaoler  as  to  the 
prisoners.  The  former  could  never 
want  the  means  of  vindication,  if 
falsely  impeached. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  gaoler  in  regard  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  system 
on  the  morals  of  the  convicts.  He 


at  once  admitted,  that  any  material 
improvement  of  character  in  full- 
grown  offenders  was  rarely  to  be 
expected,  but  maintained  that  the 
benefit  of  the  Charleston  system, 
even  in  this  respect,  was  fully 
greater  than  had  been  found  to 
result  from  any  other  plan  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  His  ex¬ 
perience  had  not  led  him  to  an¬ 
ticipate  much  beneficial  conse¬ 
quence  from  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement.  He  had  seen  it  often 
tried,  but  the  prisoners,  on  their 
liberation  had  almost  uniformly 
relapsed  into  their  former  habits  of 
crime. 


The  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia. 
\JFrom  the  Same.' ] 


The  Penitentiary  is  a  square 
granite  building  of  great  extent, 
with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  and 
the  walls  enclose  a  space  of  ten 
acres.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
stands  an  observatory,  from  which 
it  is  intended  that  seven  corridors 
shall  radiate,  but  three  only  have 
been  yet  completed.  The  cells 
are  arranged  on  either  side  of  these 
corridors,  with  which  they  com¬ 
municate  by  a  square  aperture, 
which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure 
from  without.  There  is  likewise 
a  small  eye-hole,  commanding  a 
complete  view  of  the  cell,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  each  is  a  walled  court,  in 
which  the  prisoner  may  take  exer¬ 
cise.  The  only  entrance  to  the 
cells  lies  through  these  court¬ 
yards. 

No  punishment  is  permitted 
within  the  walls  of  this  institution 
but  that  of  solitary  confinement. 
Nothing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  gaoler,  or  his  assistants,  and 
all  risk  of  abuse  is  thus  obviated. 
Vol.  LXXV. 


I  cannot  but  consider  this  as  an 
inestimable  advantage.  If  discre- 
tionary  power  be  confessedly  dan¬ 
gerous  when  exercised  by  a  judge 
in  open  court,  under  the  strong 
check  of  public  opinion,  what  are 

we  to  sav  of  it  when  confided  to  a 
* 

gaoler,  and  exercised  without  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  sort,  amid  the 
secrecy  of  his  prison-house  } 

The  warder  of  the  establishment 
struck  me  as  a  person  of  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  benevolence.  He 
evidently  took  pleasure  in  affording 
every  information  in  regard  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  system, 
though  its  introduction  is  too  recent 
to  afford  room  for  any  conclusive 
appeal  to  experience.  The  punish¬ 
ment  originally  contemplated  in 
this  prison  was  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  unmitigated  by  labour.  All 
experience  is  against  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  combining  this  system 
with  the  continuance  of  bodily 
health  and  mental  sanity  in  the 
prisoners.  It  was  therefore  wisely 
2  H 
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given  up,  and  of  that  adopted  in 
its  stead  I  shall  now  offer  a  few 
details. 

A  convict,  on  arriving  at  the 
prison,  is  blindfolded,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  room,  where  his  hair  is 
cut,  and  after  a  complete  personal 
ablution,  he  is  led  with  the  same 
precaution  to  the  cell  destined  for 
his  reception.  He  is  thus  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  localities  of  the 
prison,  and  the  chances  of  escape 
are  diminished.  Each  cell  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
comfortable  mattress,  two  blankets, 
and  a  pillow.  There  is  likewise  a 
water-cock  and  tin  mug,  so  that 
the  prisoner  may  supply  himself 
ad  Ubltum  with  the  pure  element. 
The  cells  are  heated  bv  pipes,  and 
though  I  visited  the  prison  in  the 
very  coldest  weather,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  very  pleasant. 

When  a  prisoner  is  first  received, 
he  is  uniformly  left  to  enjoy  the 
full  privilege  of  solitary  idleness; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
he  generally  makes  application  for 
work,  and  for  a  Bible.  Each  man 
is  permitted  to  select  his  own  trade, 
and  those  who  understand  none 
when  they  enter  the  prison  are 
taught  one.  The  allowance  of 
food  is  good  and  plentiful,  but 
those  who  refuse  to  work  are  kept 
on  a  reduced  allowance.  Their 
number,  however,  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  great  majority  con¬ 
sider  even  the  temporary  with¬ 
drawal  of  work  as  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment. 

I  laving  taken  up  rather  strong 
opinions  witli  regard  to  t lie  injuri¬ 
ous  influence  of  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  I  was  rather  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
a  few  of  the  prisoners.  To  this  no 
objection  was  made ;  and  I  was 
accordingly  ushered  into  the  cell  of 
a  black  shoemaker,  convicted  of 


theft,  whom  I  found  very  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  at  his  trade.  I  asked 
him  many  questions,  which  he  an¬ 
swered  with  great  cheerfulness. 
He  had  been  confined — I  think — 
for  eighteen  months,  yet  this  long 
period  of  separation  from  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures  had  occasioned  no  de¬ 
rangement  of  his  functions,  bodily 
or  mental.  1  likewise  conversed 
with  two  other  prisoners,  and  the 
result  of  my  observations  certainly 
was  the  conviction,  that  solitary 
confinement,  when  associated  with 
labour,  is  by  no  means  liable  to 
the  objections  which  I  have  often 
heard  urged  to  its  adoption  as  a 
punishment.  1  have  likewise  the 
assurance  of  the  warder,  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  whole  experience,  he  has 
not  known  a  single  instance  of  the 
discipline  adopted  being  found  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health,  either  of  mind 
or  body. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  that 
is  admirable  in  this  Penitentiary, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  either  the 
plan  or  the  practice  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  is  so  perfect  as  to  admit 
of  no  improvement.  In  the  first 
place,  1  cannot  but  think,  that  the 
Panopticon  principle  is  on  the 
whole  preferable.  Facility  of  su¬ 
pervision  is  always  important,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  the  present 
prison  from  which  the  keeper  can 
command  a  general  and  complete 
view,  either  of  the  cells  or  of  the 
exercise-yards.  The  central  ob¬ 
servatory  commands  only  the  cor¬ 
ridors.  In  the  second  place,  it 
strikes  me  as  a  defect  that  there 
should  be  no  entrance  to  the  cells 
from  the  corridors,  by  which  a  far 
more  ready  and  convenient  access 
would  be  obtained.  There  is  also 
a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the 
exercise-courts,  in  which  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  adjoining  prisoners 
to  hold  conversation. 
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There  is  no  chapel  attached  to 
this  establishment,  and  when  divine 
service  is  performed,  the  clergyman 
takes  his  station  at  the  head  of  the 
corridors  ;  the  apertures  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  cells  are  thrown 
open,  and  his  voice,  I  am  assured, 
is  distinctly  audible,  even  by  the 


most  distant  prisoner.  Strange  to 
say,  however— and  I  confess  that 
in  a  state  so  religious  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  fact  struck  me  with 
astonishment— morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayers  are  unknown  in  tne 
Penitentiary. 


Account  of  the  American  Congress. 
\_From  the  Samer\ 


In  the  American  Congress  there 
is  more  of  what  may  be  called 
speaking  against  time ,  than  in  any 
other  deliberative  assembly  ever 
known.  Each  member  is  aware 
that  he  must  either  assume  a  cer¬ 
tain  prominence  in  debate,  or  give 
up  all  hope  of  future  re-election  ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  which  al¬ 
ternative  is  usually  preferred.  A 
universal  tolerance  of  long  speeches 
is  thus  generated,  and  no  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  restrict  the  range 
of  argument  or  declamation,  within 
the  limits  even  of  remote  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  discussion.  One 
continually  reads  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  such  announcements  as  the 
following :  — 

tc  In  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  yesterday,  Mr.  Tompkins  oc¬ 
cupied  the  whole  day  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  brilliant  speech  on 
the  Indian  question,  and  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  floor  to-morrow.  He 
is  expected  to  conclude  on  Friday ; 
but,  from  the  press  of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  it  will  probably  be  Tuesday 
next  before  Mr.  Jefferson  X.  Ragg 
will  commence  his  reply,  which  is 
expected  to  occupy  the  whole  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week." 

In  fact,  an  oration  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  American  Con¬ 
gress.  A  fter  this  vast  expenditure 
of  breath,  the  neKt  step  of  the 


orator  is  to  circulate  his  speech  in 
the  form  of  a  closely-printed  pam¬ 
phlet  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  A  plentiful  supply  of  copies 
is  despatched  for  the  use  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  who  swallow  the  bait ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
the  member  returns  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  is  lauded,  feasted, 
and  toasted,  and — what  he  values, 
probably,  still  more — re-elected. 

The  mode  in  which  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  business  is  carried  on 
in  Congress  certainly  struck  me  as 
being  not  only  unstatesmanlike, 
but  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense. 
The  style  of  speaking  is  loose,  ram¬ 
bling,  and  inconclusive ;  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  real  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  evidently  forms  no  part, 
either  of  the  intention  of  the  orator, 
or  the  expectation  of  his  audience. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  speakers 
seem  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
individual  display,  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  topic  immediately 
pressing  on  the  attention  of  the 
assembly,  by  some  strange  per¬ 
versity,  is  almost  the  only  one  on 
which  nothing  is  said. 

The  truth,  1  believe,  is,  that  the 
A  merican  Congress  have  really  very 
little  to  do.  All  the  multiplied  de¬ 
tails  of  municipal  legislation  fall 

within  the  province  of  the  Slate 
q  [I  o 
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governments,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  foreign  intercourse 
practically  includes  all  the  import 
ant  questions  which  they  are  called 
on  to  decide.  Nor  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  generally  very  anxious  so  to 
abbreviate  the  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  to  ensure  a  speedy  return 
to  their  provinces.  They  are  well 
paid  for  every  hour  lavished  on  the 
public  business ;  and  being  once 
in  Washington,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  its  society,  few  are 
probably  solicitous  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  functions  which  combine 
the  advantage  of  pecuniary  emolu¬ 
ment,  with  opportunities  of  acquir¬ 
ing  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  their 
constituents.  The  farce,  therefore, 
by  common  consent,  continues  to 
be  played  on.  The  most  prolix 
speeches  are  tolerated,  though  not 
listened  to ;  and  every  manoeuvre 
by  which  the  discharge  of  public 
business  can  be  protracted  is  re¬ 
sorted  to,  with  the  most  perfect 
success. 

Of  course  I  state  this  merelv  as 

* 

the  readiest  hypothesis  by  which  the 
facts  already  mentioned  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but,  in  truth,  there  are 
many  other  causes  at  work.  Though 
in  either  House  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  party  spirit,  and  political  hostili¬ 
ties  are  waged  with  great  vigour,  yet 
both  in  attack  and  defence  there  is 
evidently  an  entire  want  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  arrangement.  There  is 
no  concert,  no  division  of  duties, 
no  compromise  of  opinion ;  but  the 
movements  of  party  are  executed 
without  regularity  or  premedita¬ 
tion.  Thus,  instead  of  the  system¬ 
atic  and  combined  attack  of  an 
organized  body,  deliberately  con¬ 
certed  on  principles  which  will 
unite  the  greatest  number  of  auxi¬ 
liaries,  government  have  in  general 
to  sustain  only  the  assaults  of  sin¬ 
gle  and  desultory  combatants,  who 


mix  up  so  much  of  individual  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  opinion  with  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  their  party,  that  any  gene¬ 
ral  system  of  effective  co-operation 
is  impossible.  It  is  evident  enough, 
in  whatever  business  the  House 
may  be  engaged,  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  acts  for  himself,  and  is  eager 
to  make  or  to  discover  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  lavishing  all  his  crudities 
of  thought  or  fancy  on  his  brother 
legislators. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  no  one  can  guess,  with  any 
approach  to  probability,  the  course 
of  discussion  on  any  given  subject. 
A  speech,  an  argument,  an  insinu¬ 
ation,  an  allusion,  is  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  turn  the  whole  current 
of  debate  into  some  new  and  un¬ 
foreseen  channel ;  and  I  have  often 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
gather  from  the  course  of  argument 
followed  by  the  speakers,  even  the 
nature  of  the  question  on  which 
the  House  were  divided  in  opinion. 
In  England,  it  is  at  least  pretty 
certain,  that  a  motion  on  criminal 
law  will  not  lead  to  a  discussion  on 
foreign  policy,  including  the  im¬ 
provement  of  turnpike-roads,  the 
expenses  of  Plymouth  breakwater, 
the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Charter,  and  the  prospects 
of  Swan  River  settlement.  But  in 
America,  a  debate  in  Congress  is  a 
sort  of  steeple-cliase,  in  which  no 
one  knows  anything  of  the  country 
to  be  crossed,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  object  of  pursuit  is  alto¬ 
gether  lost  sight  of  by  the  whole 
party. 

One  effect — I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  bad  one — of  this  excursive 
style  of  discussion  is,  that  every 
member  finds  it  necessarv  to  be  on 
the  alert.  Something  may  at  any 
moment  be  said,  to  which  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  representative  for 
a  particular  state  or  district  should 
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immediately  reply.  Whatever  may 
be  the  subject  of  debate,  no 
member— especially  in  the  Lower 
House  —  can  be  absent  a  single 
hour  with  safety  when  an  orator 
of  the  opposite  party,  according 
to  American  phrase,  is  ‘‘in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  floor.”  I  have  often, 
in  coming  to  the  Capitol,  inquired 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  whether  it  was  proba¬ 
ble  that  any  interesting  discussion 
would  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  answer  uniformly 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see;  for  though  the  topic  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  House  might 
be  of  the  most  common-place  kind, 
the  debate  on  it  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  diverge,  and  bring  on 
the  most  unexpected  results.  But 
on  this  matter,  as  I  have  already 
perhaps  dealt  too  much  in  wise 
saws,”  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
adducing  a  few  modern  instances. 

One  of  the  first  debates  at  which 
I  was  present  related  to  a  pecu¬ 
niary  claim  of  the  late  President 
Monroe  on  the  United  States,  a- 
mounting,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  This 
claim  had  long  been  urged,  and 
been  repeatedly  referred  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  who,  after  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject,  had  report¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  its  justice. 

The  question  at  length  came  on 
for  discussion,  “  Is  the  debt  claimed 
by  Mr.  Monroe  from  the  United 
States  a  just  debt,  or  not?  ”  No¬ 
thing  could  possibly  be  more  sim¬ 
ple.  Here  was  a  plain  matter  of 
debtor  and  creditor;  a  problem  of 
figures,  the  solution  of  which  must 
rest  on  a  patient  examination  of 
accounts,  and  charges,  and  balances. 
It  was  a  question  after  the  heart  of 
Joseph  Hume — a  bone,  of  which 
that  most  useful  legislator  under¬ 


stands  so  well  how  to  get  at  the 
marrow. 

Well,  how  was  this  dry  question 
treated  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  ?  Why,  as  follows.  Little 
or  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  justice  or  validity  of  the 
claim.  Committees  of  the  House 
had  repeatedly  reported  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  I  heard  no  attempt,  by 
fact  or  inference,  to  prove  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  their  decision.  But  a  great 
deal  was  said  about  the  political 
character  of  Mr.  Monroe  some  dozen 
years  before,  and  a  great  deal  about 
Virginia,  and  its  presidents,  and  its 
members,  and  its  attempts  to  govern 
the  Union,  and  its  selfish  policy. 
A  vehement  discussion  followed  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Monroe  or  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingstone  had  been  the 
efficient  agent  in  procuring  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Louisiana.  Members  waxed 
warm  in  attack  and  recrimination,^ 
and  a  fiery  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  repeatedly  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker.  One  member  de¬ 
clared,  that,  disapproving  altogether 
of  the  former  policy  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  cabinet,  he  should  certainly 
now  oppose  his  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  of  which  it  was  not 
attempted  to  prove  the  injustice. 
An  other  thought  Mr.  Monroe 
would  be  very  well  off  if  he 
got  half  of  what  he  claimed,  and 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect, 
which,  being  considered  a  kind  of 
compromise,  I  believe,  was  at  length 
carried,  after  repeated  adjournments 
and  much  clamorous  debate. 

*  *  *  * 

The  speaking  in  the  Senate  is 
very  superior  to  that  in  the  other 
House ;  yet  the  faults  of  both 
bodies  differ  rather  in  degree  than 
in  character.  There  is  the  same 
loose,  desultory,  and  inconclusive 
mode  of  discussion  in  both  ;  but  in 
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the  Senate  there  is  less  talking  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  display,  and 
less  of  that  tawdry  emptiness  and 
vehement  imbecility  which  prevails 
in  the  Representatives.  Though 
the  members  of  the  Senate  be  ab¬ 
solutely  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  people,  they  are  dependent  in 
a  larger  sense ;  dependent  not  on 
the  petty  clubs  and  coteries  of  a 
particular  neighbourhood,  but  on 
great  masses  and  numbers  of  men, 
embracing  every  interest  and  pur¬ 
suit,  and  covering  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  Then,  from  the  com¬ 
parative  paucity  of  their  numbers, 
there  is  less  jostling  and  scrambling 
in  debate,  more  statesmanlike  argu¬ 
ment,  and  less  schoolboy  decla¬ 
mation  ;  in  short,  considerably  less 
outcry,  and  a  great  deal  more 
wool. 

The  Senate  contains  men  who 
would  do  honour  to  any  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  in  the  world.  Those 
who  left  the  most  vivid  impression 
on  my  memory  are  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Webster,  whose  powers,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  debater,  are 
without  rival  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  eminent  individuals,  and 
others,  whose  intercourse!  enjoyed 
during  my  stay  in  Washington,  ! 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
speak.  There  were  other  members 
of  the  Senate,  however,  to  whose 
speeches  1  always  listened  with 
pleasure.  Among  these  were  Ge¬ 
neral  Mav ne,  from  South  Carolina, 
— who,  as  Governor  of  that  state, 
has  since  put  the  Union  in  immi¬ 
nent  peril  of  mutilation, — and  Mr. 
Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  a  speaker  of 
great  logical  acuteness,  clear,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  direct  in  his  arguments. 


General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  both 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  free 
from  the  sins  that  do  most  easily 
beset  their  countrymen.  When 
either  of  these  gentlemen  addressed 
the  House,  I  always  felt  secure, 
not  only  that  they  had  something 
to  say,  but  that  they  had  something 
worth  saying,  an  assurance  of 
which  they  only  who  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  Congressional 
debates  can  appreciate  the  full 
value. 

But  whatever  advantages  the 
speeches  of  the  Senate  may  possess 
over  those  of  the  Representatives, 
certainly  brevity  is  not  of  the 
number.  Every  subject  is  over¬ 
laid  ;  there  is  a  continual  sparring 
about  trifles ;  and,  it  struck  me, 
even  a  stronger  display  of  sectional 
jealousies  than  in  the  other  House. 
This  latter  quality  probably  arises 
from  the  senators  being  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  entire  community, 
with  separate  laws,  interests,  and 
prejudices,  and  constituting  one  of 
the  sovereign  members  of  the  con¬ 
federation.  When  a  member  de¬ 
clares  his  opinions  on  any  question, 
he  is  understood  to  speak  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  state,  and  is  naturally 
jealous  of  the  degree  of  respect 
with  which  so  important  a  revela¬ 
tion  may  be  received.  Then  there 
are  state  antipathies,  and  state 
affinities,  a  pre-disposition  to 
offence  in  one  quarter,  and  to  lend 
support  in  another;  and  there  is 
the  odium  in  longitm  jactens  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  shedding  its  venom  in  every 
debate,  and  influencing  the  whole 
tenor  of  legislation. 
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Scenery  and  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

V7  tom  the  Same.] 


It  lias  been  the  fashion  with  tra¬ 
vellers  to  talk  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  as  wanting  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Most  certainly  it  has  nei¬ 
ther.  But  there  is  no  scenery  on 
earth  more  striking;.  The  drearv 
and  pestilential  solitudes,  untrodden 
save  by  the  foot  of  the  Indian  ; — 
the  absence  of  all  living  objects, 
save  the  huge  alligators  which  float 
past,  apparently  asleep,  on  the  drift¬ 
wood  ;  and  an  occasional  vulture, 
attracted  by  its  impure  prey  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters:— the  trees, 
with  a  long  and  hideous  drapery  of 
pendent  moss,  fluttering  in  the 
wind ;  and  the  giant  river  rolling 
onward  the  vast  volume  of  its  dark 
and  turbid  waters  through  the 
wilderness, —form  the  features  of 
one  of  the  most  dismal  and  impres¬ 
sive  landscapes  on  which  the  eye 
of  man  ever  rested. 

Rocks  and  mountains  are  fine 
tilings  undoubtedly,  but  they  could 
add  nothing  of  sublimity  to  the 
Mississippi.  Pelion  might  be  piled 
on  Ossa,  Alps  on  Andes,  and  still, 
to  the  heart  and  perceptions  of  the 
spectator,  the  Mississippi  would  be 
alone.  It  can  brook  no  rival,  and 
it  finds  none.  No  river  in  the 
world  drains  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  It  is  the  tra¬ 
veller  of  five  thousand  miles,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of 
the  globe. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the 
Mississippi  is  that  of  solemn  gloom. 
I  have  trodden  the  passes  of  Alp 
and  Apennine,  yet  never  felt  how 
awful  a  thing  is  nature,  till  I  was 
borne  on  its  waters,  through  regions 
desolate  and  uninhabitable.  Day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night,  we 


continued  driving  right  downward 
to  the  south;  our  vessel,  like  some 
huge  demon  of  the  wilderness, 
bearing  fire  in  her  bosom,  and 
canopying  the  eternal  forest  with 
the  smoke  of  her  nostrils.  Con¬ 
versation  became  odious,  and  1 
passed  my  time  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
contemplation.  At  night,  I  as¬ 
cended  to  the  highest  deck,  and  lay 
for  hours  gazing  listlessly  on  the 
sky,  the  forest,  and  the  waters, 
amid  silence  only  broken  by  the 
clanging  of  the  engine. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger. 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  risk  of 
explosion,  which  is  very  considera¬ 
ble,  but  of  a  peril  arising  from  what 
are  called  planters  and  sawyers. 
These  are  trees  firmly  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  by  which  ves¬ 
sels  are  in  danger  of  being  impaled. 
The  distinction  is,  that  the  former 
stand  upright  in  the  water,  the  lat¬ 
ter  lie  with  their  points  directed 
down  the  stream.  We  had  the  bad 
luck  to  sustain  some  damage  from 
a  planter,  whose  head  being  sub¬ 
mersed  was  of  course  invisible. 

The  bends  or  flexures  of  the 
Mississippi  are  regular  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  anv  other  river ;  in- 
deed,  so  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  I  should  conceive  it  ijuite 
practicable  for  an  hydrographer 
to  make  a  tolerably  accurate  sketch 
of  its  course  without  actual  sur- 
vev.  The  action  of  running 
water,  m  a  vast  alluvial  plain  like 
that  of  the  basin  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  without  obstruction  from 
rock  or  mountain,  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Whenever  the  course  of  a  river  di- 
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verges  in  any  degree  from  a  right 
line,  it  is  evident  that  the  current 
can  no  longer  act  with  equal  force 
on  both  its  banks.  On  one  side 
the  impulse  is  diminished,  on  the 
other  increased.  The  tendency  in 
these  sinuosities,  therefore,  is  mani¬ 
festly  to  increase,  and  the  stream 
which  hollows  out  a  portion  of  one 
bank  being  rejected  to  the  other, 
the  process  of  curvature  is  still  con¬ 
tinued,  till  its  channel  presents  an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  sali¬ 


ent  and  retiring  angles. 

In  the  Mississippi  the  flexures 
are  so  extremely  great,  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  isthmus  which  di¬ 
vides  different  portions  of  the  river 
gives  way.  A  few  months  before 
my  visit  to  the  south  a  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  had  happened,  by 
which  forty  miles  of  navigation  had 
been  saved.  The  opening  thus 
formed  was  called  the  new  cut; 
and  it  was  matter  of  debate  be¬ 
tween  the  captain  and  pilot  whe¬ 
ther  we  should  not  pass  through 
it. 


Even  the  annual  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  very  remarkable.  Islands 
spring  up  and  disappear ;  -hoals 
suddenly  present  themselves  where 
pilots  have  been  accustomed  to  deep 
water;  in  many  places  whole  acres 
-  are  swept  away  from  one  bank  and 
added  to  the  other;  and  the  pilot 
assured  me,  that  in  every  voyage 
he  could  perceive  fresh  changes. 


Many  circumstances  contribute 
to  render  these  changes  more  rapid 
in  the  Mississippi  than  in  any  other 
river.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  is  the  vast  volume  of  its 
waters,  acting  on  alluvial  matter, 
peculiarly  penetrable.  The  river, 
when  in  flood,  spreads  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  in  which  it 
has  formed  channels,  called  bayous. 
The  banks  thus  become  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  that  they  can  op¬ 
pose  little  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  current,  which  frequently 
sweeps  oft  large  portions  of  the 
forest. 

The  immense  quantity  of  drift¬ 
wood  is  another  cause  of  change. 
Floating  logs  encounter  some  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  river,  and  become  sta- 
tionarsr.  The  mass  gradually  accu- 
mulates ;  the  water,  saturated  with 
mud,  deposits  a  sediment,  and  thus 
an  island  is  formed,  which  soon  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  vegetation. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  Mississippi" 
was  surveyed  by  order  of  the 
government ;  and  its  islands,  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  sea,  were  numbered.  I  re¬ 
member  asking  the  pilot  the  name 
of  a  very  beautiful  island,  and  the 
answer  was  five  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty-three,  the  number  assigned 
to  it  in  the  hydrographical  survey, 
and  the  only  name  by  which  it  was 
known. 


LANGEN  SCHWALBACH. 

[  From  “  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens.”  ] 

Langen-Schwalbach  is  like  a  town;  the  prongs  representing  two 
kitchen  fork,  the  handle  of  which  streets  built  in  ravines,  down  each 
is  the  lower  or  old  part  of  the  of  which  a  small  stream  of  water 
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descends.  The  Stahl  Brunnen 
(steel  spring)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
town,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  right  prong.  Close  to  the 
point  of  the  other  prong  is  the 
Wein  Brunnen  (wine  spring),  and 
about  6‘00  yards  up  the  same  val¬ 
ley  is  situated  the  fashionable  brun¬ 
nen  of  Pauline.  Between  these 
three  points,  brunnen s,  or  wells, 
the  visitors  at  Langen-Schwalbach, 
with  proper  intervals  for  rest  and 
food,  are  everlastingly  vibrating. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  down 
the  middle  and  up  again,’'  people 
are  seen  walking,  or  rather  crawl¬ 
ing,  with  a  constancy  that  is  really 
quite  astonishing.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber,  there  may  be  here  and  there  a 
Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  a 
very  few  sets  of  much  smaller  feet 
may,  impart  passu ,  be  occasionally 
seen  pursuing  nothing  but  their 
mammas :  however,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  whole  troop  is  chasing  one 
and  the  same  game ;  they  are  all 
searching  for  the  same  treasure — in 
short,  they  are  seeking  for  health  : 
but  it  is  now  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  be  informed  by  what 
means  they  hope  to  attain  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Schwalbach,  which  means  literally 
the  swallow’s  stream,  was  a  forest 
containing  an  immense  sulphureous 
fountain  famed  for  its  medicinal 
effects.  In  proportion  as  it  rose 
into  notice,  hovels,  huts,  and  houses 
were  erected ;  and  a  small  street  or 
village  was  thus  gradually  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  well.  There  was  little  to  offer 
to  the  stranger  but  its  waters  ; 
yet,  health  being  a  commodity 
which  people  have  always  been 
willing  enough  to  purchase,  the 
medicine  was  drunk,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  little  hamlet 
continued  to  grow*  until  it  justly 


attained  and  claimed  for  itself  the 
appellation  of  Langen  (long) 
Schwalbach. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Stahl 
and  Wein  brunnens  were  discover¬ 
ed.  These  springs  were  found  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  old  one, 
inasmuch  as,  instead  of  being  sul¬ 
phureous,  they  were  both  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
merely  purifying  the  blood,  they 
boldly  undertook  to  strengthen  the 
human  frame ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  they  attracted  notice,  so  the  old 
original  brunnen  became  neglected. 
About  three  years  ago,  a  new 
spring  was  discovered  in  the  valley 
above  the  Wein  brunnen;  it  did 
not  contain  quite  so  much  iron  as 
the  Stahl  or  Wein  brunnen  ;  but 
possessing  other  ingredients  (among 
them  that  of  novelty)  which  were 
declared  to  be  more  salutary,  it 
was  patronized  by  Dr.  Fenner,  as 
being  preferable  to  the  brimstone, 
as  well  as  all  other  brunnens  in  the 
country.  It  w as  accordingly  called 
Pauline,  after  the  present  Duchess 
of  Nassau,  and  is  now  the  fashion¬ 
able  brunnen  or  well  of  Langen- 
Schwalbach.  The  village  doctors, 
however,  disagree  on  the  subject ; 
and  Dr.  Stritter,  a  very  mild,  sen¬ 
sible  man,  recommends  his  patients 
to  the  strong  Stahl  brunnen,  almost 
as  positively  as  Dr.  Fenner  sen¬ 
tences  his  victims  to  the  Pauline. 
Which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  world; 
but  as  the  cunning  Jews  all  go  to 
the  Stahl  brunnen,  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  they  have  some  good  reason 
for  this  departure  from  the  fashion. 

As  I  observed  people  of  all 
shapes,  ages,  and  constitutions  swal¬ 
lowing  the  waters  of  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  I  felt  that,  being  on 
the  brink  of  the  brunnen,  I  might, 
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at  least  as  an  experiment,  join  this 
awkward  squad — that  it  would  be 
quite  time  enough  to  desert  if  I 
should  find  reason  to  do  so — in 
short,  that  bv  trying  the  waters  1 
should  have  a  surer  proof  whether 
they  agreed  with  me  or  not,  than 
by  listening  to  the  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  the  doctors  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  However,  not  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  in  what  quantities  to  take 
them, — having  learnt  that  Dr.  Fen¬ 
ner  himself  had  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  patients,  and  that  moreover 
being  a  one  eyed  man,  he  was  the 
easiest  to  be  found,  1  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  shady  walk  near  the 
Allee  Saal,  resolving  eventually  to 
consult  him  :  however,  in  turning 

3  o 

a  corner,  happening  almost  to  run 
against  a  gentleman  in  black,  “cui 
lumen  ademption/’  I  gravely  ac¬ 
costed  him,  and  finding,  as  1  did, 
in  one  moment,  that  I  was  right, 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  explain  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  wheel  which  wanted  a  new 
tire, — a  shoe  which  required  a  new 
sole, — a  worn-out  vessel  seeking 
the  hand  of  the  tinker ;  in  short, 
that  feeling  very  old,  I  merely 
wanted  to  become  young  again. 

Dr.  Fenner  is  what  would  be 
called  in  England  “  a  regular  cha¬ 
racter,”  and  being  a  shrewd,  clever 
fellow,  he  evidently  finds  it  an¬ 
swer,  and  endeavours  to  maintain 
a  singularity  of  manner,  which, 
with  his  one  eye  (the  other  having 
been  extinguished  in  a  college  duel) 
serves  to  bring  him  into  general 
notice.  As  soon  as  my  gloomy  tale 
was  concluded,  the  Doctor,  who 
had  been  walking  at  my  side, 
stopped  dead  short  ;  and  when  I 
turned  round  to  look  for  him,  there 
I  saw  him  with  his  right-arm  ex¬ 
tended,  its  fore- finger  and  thumb 
clenched,  as  if  holding  snuff,  and 


its  other  three  digits  horizontally 
extended  like  the  hand  of  a  direc¬ 
tion-post.  With  his  heels  together, 
he  stood  as  lean  and  as  erect  as  a 
ramrod,  the  black  patch  which,  like 
a  hatchment,  hung  over  the  win¬ 
dow  of  his  departed  eye,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  riband  wound  diagon¬ 
ally  round  his  head.  “  Monsieur!” 
said  he,  (for  he  speaks  a  little 
French,)  u Monsieur!”  he  repeated, 
ct  six  heures  du  matin  vous  prend- 
rez  a  la  Pauline  trois  verres  !  trois 
verres  a  la  Pauline  !”  he  repeated. 

Cf  A  dix  heures  vous  prendrez  un 
bain — en  sortant  du  bain  vous 
prendrez... (he  paused,  and  after 
several  seconds  of  deep  thought,  he 
added)... encore  deux  verres,  et  a 
cinq  heures  du  soir,  Monsieur,  vous 
prendrez . . .  (another  long  pause) . . . 
encore  trois  verres !  Monsieur ! 
ces  eaux  vous  feront  beaucoup  de 
bien  !”  The  arm  of  this  sybil  now 
fell  to  his  side,  like  the  limb  of  a 
telegraph  which  hast  just  concluded 
its  intelligence.  The  Doctor  made 
me  a  low  bow,  spun  round  upon 
his  heel,  and  so  he  vanished.” 

As  no  clock  in  the  universe  could 
be  more  regular  than  my  behaviour, 
an  account  of  one  day’s  perform¬ 
ances,  multiplied  by  the  number  I 
remained,  will  give  the  reader,  very 
nearly,  the  history  or  picture  of  an 
existence  at  Langen-Schwalbach. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  I  arose, 
and  as  soon  after  as  possible  left 
the  u  liof.”  Every  house  was  open, 
the  streets  already  swept,  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  up,  the  living  world 
appeared  broad  awake,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  denote  the  earliness 
of  the  hour,  but  the  delicious  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  cool  mountain  air; 
which  as  yet,  unenfeebled  by  the  sun, 
just  beaming  above  the  hill,  was  in 
that  pure  state,  in  which  it  had  all 
night  long  been  slumbering  in  the 
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valley.  The  face  of  Nature  seemed 
beaming  with  health,  and  though 
there  were  no  larks  at  Sell wal bach 
gently  “  to  carol  at  the  morn,”  yet 
immense  red  German  slugs  were 
everywhere  in  my  path,  looking 
wetter,  colder,  fatter,  and  happier 
than  they  or  1  have  words  to  ex¬ 
press.  They  had  evidently  been 
gorging  themselves  during  the 
night,  and  were  now  crawling  into 
shelter  to  sleep  away  the  day. 

As  soon  as  getting  from  beneath 
the  shaded  walk  of  the  Alice  Saal, 

I  reached  the  green  valley  leading 
to  the  Pauline  brunnen,  it  was 
quite  delightful  to  look  at  the  grass, 
as  it  sparkled  in  the  sun.  Every 
green  blade  being  laden  with  dew 
in  such  heavy  particles,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  much  water 
as  grass ;  indeed  the  crop  was  ac¬ 
tually  bending  under  the  weight  of 
nourishment  which,  during  the  deep 
silence  of  night,  Nature  had  liber¬ 
ally  imparted  to  it  *  and  it  was 
evident,  that  the  sun  would  have  to 
rise  high  in  the  heavens  before  it 
could  attain  strength  enough  to  rob 
the  turf  of  this  fertilizing  and  de¬ 
licious  treasure. 

At  this  early  hour,  I  found  but 
few  people  on  the  walks,  and  on 
reaching  the  brunnen,  the  first 
agreeable  thing  I  received  there 
was  a  smile  from  a  very  honest, 
homely,  healthy  old  woman,  who, 
having  seen  me  approaching,  had 
selected  from  her  table  my  glass, 
the  handle  of  which  she  had  marked 
by  a  piece  of  tape. 

Gu ten  morgen  1”  she  muttered, 
without  at  all  deranging  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  her  smile,  and  then 
stooping  down,  she  dashed  the  ves¬ 
sel  into  the  brunnen  beneath  her 
feet,  and  in  a  sort  of  civil  hurry 
(lest  any  of  its  spirit  should  escape) 
she  presented  me  with  a  glass  of 
her  “eau  medicinale.”  Clear  as 


crystal,  sparkling  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  effervescing  quite  as  much 
as  champagne,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
miserably  cold  ;  and  the  first  morn¬ 
ing,  what  with  the  gas,  and  what 
with  the  low  temperature  of  this 
cold  iron  water,  it  was  about  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  swallow  it ; 
and,  for  a  few  seconds,  feeling  as  if 
it  had  sluiced  my  stomach  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise,  I  stood  hardly 
knowing  what  was  about  to  hap¬ 
pen,  when,  instead  of  my  teeth 
chattering,  as  I  expected,  I  felt  the 
water  suddenlv  grow  warm  within 
my  waistcoat,  and  a  slight  intoxi¬ 
cation,  or  rather  exhilaration,  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

As  I  have  always  had  an  uncon¬ 
querable  aversion  to  walking  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  a  formal 
parade,  as  soon  as  I  had  drunk  my 
first  glass,  I  at  once  commenced  as- 
cending  the  hill  which  rises  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  brunnen.  Paths 
m  zig-zags  are  cut  m  various  ciirec- 

O  cl 

tions  through  the  wood,  but  so 
steep,  that  very  few  of  the  water- 
drinkers  like  to  encounter  them. 
I  found  the  trees  to  he  oak  and 
beech,  the  ground  beneath  being 
covered  with  grass  and  heather, 
among  which  were  growing  wild 
quantities  of  ripe  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  The  large  red  snails 
were  in  great  abundance,  and  im¬ 
mense  black  beetles  were  also  in 
the  paths,  heaving  at,  and  pushing 
upwards,  loads  of  dung,  &c.,  very 
much  bigger  than  themselves ;  the 
grass  and  heather  were  soaked  with 
dew,  and  even  the  strawberries 
looked  much  too  wet  to  be  eaten. 
However,  1  may  observe,  that 
while  drinking  mineral  waters  all 
fruit,  wet  or  dry,  is  forbidden. 
Smothered  up  in  the  wood,  there 
was,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  seen  ; 
hut,  as  soon  as  I  gained  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  a  very  pretty  hexagonal 
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rustic  hut,  built  of  trees  with  the 
bark  on,  and  thatched  with  heather, 
presented  itself.  The  sides  were 
open,  excepting  two,  which  were 
built  up  with  sticks  and  moss.  A 
rough  round  table  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  upon  which  two  or  three  young 
people  had  cut  their  names;  and 
round  the  inner  circumference  of 
the  hut  there  was  a  bench,  on 
which  I  was  glad  enough  to  rest, 
while  I  enjoyed  the  extensive  pro¬ 
spect. 

The  features  of  this  picture,  so 
different  from  any  thing  to  be  seen 
in  England,  are  exceedingly  large, 
and  the  round  rolling  clouds  seemed 
bigger  even  than  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  upon  whicli  they  rested.  Not 
a  fence  was  to  be  seen,  but  dark 
patches  of  wood,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  were  apparently  dropped 
down  upon  the  cultivated  surface 
of  the  country,  which,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  looked  like  the 
fairy  park  of  some  huge  giant.  In 
the  foreground,  however,  small 
fields,  and  little  narrow  strips  of 
land,  denoted  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  poor  proprietors  ; 
and  even  if  Langen-  Schwalbach 
had  not  been  seen  crouching  at  the 
bottom  of  its  deep  valley,  it  would 
have  been  quite  evident  that,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there 
must  be,  somewhere  or  other,  a 
town;  for,  in  many  places,  the  di¬ 
visions  of  land  were  so  small,  that 
one  could  plainly  distinguish  pro- 
vender  growing  for  the  poor  man’s 
cow, — the  little  patch  of  rye  which 
was  to  become  bread  for  his  chil¬ 
dren, — and  the  half-acre  of  potatoes 
which  was  to  help  them  through 
the  winter.  Close  to  the  town, 
these  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
were  exceedingly  small ;  but  when 
every  little  family  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  the  fields  grew  larger; 
and;  at  a  short  distance  from  where 


I  sat,  there  were  crops,  ripe  and 
waving,  which  were  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  a  larger  and  more  dis¬ 
tant  market. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  en¬ 
joyed  the  freshness  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  this  interesting  landscape, 
it  was  curious  to  look  down  from 
the  hut  upon  the  walk  which  leads 
from  the  Allee  Saal  to  the  brunnen 
or  well  of  Pauline;  for,  by  this 
time,  all  ranks  of  people  had  arisen 
from  their  beds,  and  the  sun  being 
now  warm,  the  beau  monde  of 
Langen-Schwalbacli  was  seen  slow¬ 
ly  loitering  up  and  down  the  pro¬ 
menade. 

At  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  an  hour,  I  observed  several 
hundred  quiet  people,  crawling 
through  and  fretting  away  that 
portion  of  their  existence  which 
lay  between  one  class  of  cold  iron 
water  and  another.  If  an  indivi¬ 
dual  were  to  be  sentenced  to  such  a 
life,  which,  in  fact,  has  all  the  fatigue 
without  the  pleasing  sociability  of 
the  tread-mill,  he  would  call  it 
melancholy,  beyond  endurance ;  yet 
there  is  no  pill  which  fashion  can¬ 
not  gild,  or  which  habit  cannot 
sweeten.  I  remarked  that  the  men 
were  dressed,  generally,  in  loose, 
ill-made,  snuff-coloured  great  coats, 
with  awkward  travelling  caps,  of 
various  shapes,  instead  of  hats. 
The  picture,  therefore,  taking  it 
altogether,  was  a  homely  one ;  but, 
although  there  were  no  particularly 
elegant  or  fashionable-looking  peo¬ 
ple,  although  their  gait  was  by  no 
means  attractive,  yet  even,  from 
the  lofty  distant  hut,  I  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  help  admiring  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  with 
which  all  the  elements  of  this 
German  community  appeared  to  be 
harmonizing  one  with  the  other. 
There  was  no  jostling,  or  crowd¬ 
ing  ;  no  apparent  competition ;  no 
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turning  round  to  stare  at  strangers. 
There  was  “  no  martial  look  nor 
lordly  stride/'  hut  real  genuine 
good  breeding  seemed  natural  to 
all:  it  is  true,  there  was  nothing 
which  bore  a  very  high  aristocratic 
polish ;  yet  it  was  equally  evident, 
that  the  substance  of  their  society 
was  intrinsically  good  enough  not 

to  require  it. 

*  ^  %  *  * 

The  oblong,  slated  building, 
which  contains  the  famous  waters 
of  Langen-Schwalbach,  is  plain 
and  unassuming  in  its  elevation, 
and  very  sensibly  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  The  outside  walls  are 
plastered,  and  coloured  a  very  light 
red.  There  are  five-and-twenty 
windows  in  front,  with  an  arcade 
or  covered  walk  beneath  them,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  equal  number  of  pilas¬ 
ters,  connected  together  by  Saxon 
arches.  On  entering  the  main 
door,  which  is  in  the  centre,  the 
great  staircase  is  immediately  in 
front,  and  close  to  it,  on  the  left, 
there  sits  a  man,  from  whom  the 
person  about  to  bathe  purchases 
his  ticket,  for  which  he  pays  forty- 
eight  kreuzers,  about  sixteen  pence. 

The  Pauline  spring  is  conducted 
to  the  baths  on  the  upper  story  ; 
the  Wein  brunnen  supplies  those 
below  on  the  left  of  the  staircase ; 
the  strong  Stahl,  or  steel  brunnen, 
those  on  the  right ;  all  these  baths, 
opening  into  passages,  which,  in 
both  stories,  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  At  the 
commencement  of  each  hour,  there 
was  always  a  great  bustle  between 
the  people  about  to  be  washed,  and 
those  who  had  just  undergone  the 
operation.  A  man  and  woman  at¬ 
tend  above  and  below,  and,  quite 
regardless  of  their  sex,  every  per- 
son  was  trying  to  prevail  upon 
either  of  these  attendants  to  let  the 
old  water  out  of  the  bath,  and  to 


turn  the  hot  and  cold  cocks  which 
were  to  replenish  it.  Restlessness 
and  anxiety  were  depicted  in  every 
countenance ;  however,  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  calm  having  ensued,  the 
water  was  heard  rushing  into  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  baths  on  each  floor. 
Soon  again,  the  poor  pair  were 
badgered  and  tormented  by  various 
voices,  from  trebles  down  to  contro- 
bassos,  all  calling  to  them  to  stop 
the  cocks.  With  a  thermometer  in 
one  hand,  a  great  wooden  shovel  in 
the  other,  and  a  face  as  wet  as  if 
it  had  just  emerged  from  the  bath, 
each  servant  hurried  from  one  bath 
to  another,  adjusting  them  all  to 
about  25°  of  Reaumur.  Door  after 
door  was  heard  to  shut,  and  the 
passage  became  once  again  silent. 
A  sort  of  wicker  basket,  containing 
a  pan  of  burning  embers,  was  then 
given  to  any  person  who,  for  the 
sake  of  having  warm  towels,  was 
willing  to  breathe  impure  air. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  was  ready 
to  enter  his  bath,  the  first  feeling 
which  crossed  his  mind,  as  he  stood 
shivering  on  the  brink,  was  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  dip  even  the  foot  into 
a  mixture  which  looked  about  as 
thick  as  a  horse-pond,  and  about 
the  colour  of  mullagatawny  soup. 
However,  having  come  as  far  as 
Langen-Schwalbach,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  say,  but  “  en  avant and 
so,  descending  the  steps,  I  got  into 
stuff  so  deeply  coloured  with  the 
red  oxide  of  iron,  that  the  body, 
when  a  couple  of  inches  below  the 
surface,  was  invisible.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  felt  neither 
hot  nor  cold ;  but  I  was  no  sooner 
immersed  in  it,  than  I  felt  it  was 
evidently  of  a  strengthening,  bra¬ 
cing  nature,  and  I  could  almost 
have  fancied  myself  lying  with  a 
set  of  hides  in  a  tan-pit.  The 
half-hour,  which  every  day  I  was 
sentenced  to  spend  in  this  red  de« 
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coction,  was  by  far  the  longest  in 
the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  1  was 
always  very  glad  when  my  chron¬ 
ometer,  which  I  always  hung  on  a 
nail  before  my  eyes,  pointed  per¬ 
mission  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  mess.  While  the  body  was 
floating,  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  sink  or  swim,  1  found  it  was 
very  difficult  for  the  mind  to  enjoy 
any  sort  of  recreation,  or  to  reflect 
for  two  minutes  on  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  as  half  shivering  I  lay 
watching  the  minute  hand  of  the 
dial,  it  appeared  the  slowest  tra¬ 
veller  in  existence. 

These  baths  are  said  to  be  very 
apt  to  produce  head- ache,  sleepi¬ 
ness,  and  other  slightly  apoplectic 
symptoms ;  but  surely  such  effects 
proceed  from  the  silly  habit  of  not 
immersing  the  head  ?  The  frame 
of  man  has  beneficently  been  made 
capable  of  existing  under  the  line, 
or  near  either  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  We  know  it  can  even  live 
in  an  oven  in  which  meat  is  bak¬ 
ing ;  but  surely,  if  it  were  possible 
to  send  one-half  of  the  body  to 
Iceland,  while  the  other  was  re¬ 
clining  on  the  banks  of  Fernando 
Po,  the  trial  would  be  exceedingly 
severe  ;  inasmuch  as  nature,  never 
having  contemplated  such  a  vagary, 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  it.  In  a  less  degree, 
the  same  argument  applies  to  bath¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  mineral  waters; 
for  even  the  common  pressure  of 
water  on  the  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  immersed  in  it,  tends  me¬ 
chanically  to  push  or  force  the 
blood  towards  that  part  (the  head) 
enjoying  a  rarer  medium  ;  but 
when  it  is  taken  into  calculation 
that  the  mineral  mixture  of  Schwal- 
baeh  acts  on  the  body,  not  only  me¬ 
chanically,  by  pressure,  but  medi¬ 
cinally,  being  a  very  strong  astrin¬ 
gent,  there  needs  no  wizard  to  ac¬ 


count  for  the  unpleasant  sensations 
so  often  complained  of. 

For  the  above  reason,  I  resolved 
that  my  head  should  fare  alike  with 
the  rest  of  my  system  :  in  short, 
that  it  deserved  to  be  strengthened 
as  much  as  my  limbs.  It  was 
equally  old — had  accompanied  them 
in  all  their  little  troubles;  and, 
moreover,  often  and  often,  when 
they  had  sunk  down  to  rest,  had  it 
been  forced  to  contemplate  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  next  day.  I,  therefore,  ap¬ 
plied  no  half  remedy — submitted 
to  no  partial  operation — but  re¬ 
solved  that,  if  the  waters  of  Lan- 
gen-Schwalbach  were  to  make  me 
invulnerable,  the  box  which  held 
my  brains  should  humbly,  but 
equally,  partake  of  the  blessing. 

The  way  in  which  I  bathed, 
with  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  do  so,  were  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Fenner.  He  made  no  objec¬ 
tion,  but  in  silence  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders.  However,  the  fact 
is,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  he  is  obliged  to  pre¬ 
scribe  no  more  than  human  nature 
is  willing  to  comply  with.  And 
as  Germans  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  washing  their  heads, — and 
even  if  thev  were,  as  thev  would 
certainly  refuse  to  dip  their  sculls 
into  a  mixture  which  stains  the 
hair  a  deep-red  colour,  upon  which 
common  soap  has  not  the  slightest 
detergent  effect, — the  doctor  prob¬ 
ably  feels,  that  he  would  only  lose 
his  influence  were  he  publicly  to 
undergo  the  defeat  of  being  driven 

from  a  system  which  all  men  would 
* 

agree  to  abominate ;  indeed,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  ladies’  flan¬ 
nel  dresses  which  hang  in  the  yard 
to  dry,  to  read  the  truth  of  the 
above  assertion. 

These  garments  having  been  se¬ 
veral  times  immersed  in  the  bath^ 
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are  stained  as  deep  a  red  as  if  they 
had  been  rubbed  with  ochre  or 
brickdust ;  yet  the  upper  part  of 
the  flannel  is  quite  as  white,  and, 
indeed,  by  comparison,  appears  in¬ 
finitely  whiter  than  ever  :  in  short, 
without  ashing  to  see  the  owners,  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  at  Schwal- 
bach,  young  ladies,  and  even  old 
ones,  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  stain  any  part  of  their  fabric 
which  lowers  above  their  evening 
gowns ;  and,  though  the  rest  of 
their  lovely  persons  are  as  red  as 
the  limbs  of  the  American  Indian, 
yet  their  faces  and  cheeks  bloom 
like  the  roses  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster  5  but  the  effect  of  these 
waters  on  the  skin  is  so  singular, 
that  one  has  only  to  witness  it  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  the  poor  doctor  to  prescribe  to 
ladies  more  than  a  pie-bald  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy. 

Although,  of  course,  in  coming 
out  of  the  bath,  the  patient  rubs 
himself  dry,  and  apparently  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  yet  the  rust,  by  exer¬ 
cise,  comes  out  so  profusely,  that 
not  only  is  the  linen  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  bathe  stained,  but  even 
their  sheets  are  similarly  discolour¬ 
ed  ;  the  dandy’s  neckcloth  becomes 
red ;  and  when  the  head  lias  been 
immersed,  the  pillow  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  looks  as  if  a  rusty  thirteen-inch 
shell  had  been  reposing  on  it. 

To  the  servant  who  has  cleaned 
the  bath,  filled  it,  and  supplied  it 
with  towels,  it  is  customary  to  give 
each  day  six  kreuzers,  amounting 
to  two-pence ;  and,  as  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  cheapness  of  German 
luxuries,  I  may  observe,  that,  if  a 
person  chooses,  instead  of  walking, 
to  be  carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
brought  back  to  his  Hof,  the  price 
fixed  for  the  two  journeys  is — 
three-pence. 

Having  now  taken  my  bath,  the 


next  part  of  my  daily  sentence  was, 
<c  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
1  came/’  and  there  to  drink  two 
more  glasses  of  water  from  the  Pau¬ 
line.  The  weather  having  been 
unusually  hot,  in  walking  to  the 
bath  I  was  generally  very  much 
overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  but,  on  leaving  the  mixture 
to  walk  to  the  Pauline,  I  always 
felt  as  if  his  rays  were  not  as 
strong  as  myself;  I  really  fancied 
that  they  glanced  from  my  frame 
as  from  a  polished  cuirass ;  and, 
far  from  suffering,  I  enjoyed  the 
walk,  always  remarking  that  the 
cold  evaporation  proceeding  from 
wet  hair,  formed  an  additional 
reason  for  preventing  the  blood 
from  rushing  upwards.  The  glass 
of  cold  sparkling  water  which,  un¬ 
der  the  mid-day  sun,  I  received 
after  quitting  the  bath,  from  the 
healthy-looking  old  goddess  of  the 
Pauline,  was  delicious  beyond  the 
powers  of  description.  It  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  refreshing  than  iced 
soda  water,  and  the  idea  that  it  was 
doing  good  instead  of  harm — that 
it  was  medicine,  not  luxury,  added 
to  it  a  flavour  which  the  mind — as 
well  as  the  body,  seemed  to  enjoy. 


SCH  LANGENBAD. 

[  From  the  same.  ] 

The  baths  at  Sell  Ian  genbad  are 
the  most  harmless  and  delicious 
luxuries  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed;  and  I  really  quite  looked 
forward  to  the  morning  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  paid  my 
addresses  to  this  delightful  element. 
The  effect  it  produces  on  the  skin 
is  very  singular ;  it  is  about  as 
warm  as  milk,  but  infinitely  softer: 
and  after  dipping  the  hand  into  it, 
if  the  thumb  be  rubbed  against  the 
fingers,  it  is  said  by  many  to  re¬ 
semble  satin.  Nevertheless,  what™ 
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ever  may  be  its  sensation,  when  the 
reader  reflects  that  people  not  only 
come  to  these  baths  from  Russia, 
but  that  the  water  in  stone  bottles, 
merely  as  a  cosmetic,  is  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  other  distant  parts 
of  Europe,  he  will  admit,  that  it 
must  be  soft  indeed  to  have  gained 
for  itself  such  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  celebrity :  for  there  is  no 
town  at  Schlangenbad,  not  even  a 
village — nothing,  therefore,  but  the 
real  or  fancied  charm  of  the  water 
could  attract  people  into  a  little 
sequestered  valley,  which,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  sight 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  yet,  I 
must  say,  that  I  never  remember 
to  have  existed  in  a  place  which 
possessed  such  fascinating  beauties; 
besides  which,  (to  say  nothing  of 
breathing  pure,  dry  air,)  it  is  no 
small  pleasure  to  live  in  a  skin, 
which  puts  all  people  in  good  hu¬ 
mour — at  least,  with  themselves. 
But,  besides  the  cosmetic  charms  of 
this  water,  it  is  declared  to  possess 
virtues  of  more  substantial  value : 
it  is  said  to  tranquillize  the  nerves, 
to  soothe  all  inflammation ;  and 
from  this  latter  property,  the  cures 
of  consumption  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  effected,  among  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  cattle,  may  have 
proceeded.  Yet  whatever  good  ef¬ 
fect  the  water  may  have  upon  this 
insidious  disorder,  its  first  opera¬ 
tion  most  certainly  must  be  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  bad  effect  of  the  climate, 
which,  to  consumptive  patients, 
must  decidedly  be  a  very  severe 
trial ;  for,  delightful  as  it  is  to 
people  in  robust  health,  yet  the 
keenness  of  the  mountain  air,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sudden  alternations 
of  temperature  to  which  the  valley 
of  Schlangenbad  is  exposed,  must, 
I  think,  be  anything  but  a  remedy 
for  weak  lungs. 


The  effect  produced  upon  the 
skin,  by  lying  about  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  bath,  I  one  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  overhear  a  short,  fat 
Frenchman  describe  to  his  friend 
in  the  following  words : — Mon - 
sieur,  dans  ces  bains  on  devient 
absolument  amour eux  de  soi-meme !” 
I  cannot  exactly  corroborate  this 
Gallic  statement,  yet  I  must  admit 
that  limbs,  even  old  ones,  gradu¬ 
ally  do  appear  as  if  they  were  con¬ 
verted  into  white  marble.  The 
skin  assumes  a  sort  of  glittering, 
phosphoric  brightness,  resembling 
very  much  white  objects,  which, 
having  been  thrown  overboard,  in 
calm  weather  within  the  tropics, 
many  of  my  readers  have  probably 
watched  sinking  in  the  ocean,  which 
seems  to  blanch  and  illuminate 
them  as  they  descend.  The  effect 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it 
be  produced  by  some  prismatic 
refraction,  caused  by  the  peculiar 
particles  with  which  the  fluid  is 
impregnated. 

The  Schlangenbad  water  con- 
tains  the  muriates  and  carbonates 
of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  with 
a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
which  holds  the  carbonates  in  solu¬ 
tion.  The  celebrated  embellish¬ 
ment  which  it  produces  on  the  skin 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sort  of  corro¬ 
sion,  which  removes  tan,  or  any 
other  artificial  covering,  that  the 
surface  may  have  attained  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  ill-treatment  by  the 
sun  and  wind.  In  short,  the  body 
is  cleaned  by  it,  just  as  a  kitchen- 
maid  scours  her  copper  saucepan ; 
and  the  effect  being  evident,  ladies 
modestly  approach  it  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe.  I  am  by 
no  means  certain,  however,  that 
they  receive  any  permanent  benefit ; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
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think  that  their  skins  would  eventu¬ 
ally  become,  if  anything,  coarser, 
from  the  removal  of  a  slight  veil  or 
covering,  intended  by  Nature  as  a 
protection  to  the  cuticle, 

Nieder-  Setters. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  great 
gate  of  the  enclosure  which,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  oc¬ 
cupies  about  eight  acres  of  ground, 
so  strange  a  scene  presented  itself 
suddenly  to  my  view,  that  my  first 
impression  was,  I  had  discovered  a 
new  world  inhabited  by  brown 
stone-bottles ;  for,  in  all  directions, 
were  they  to  be  seen  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  another — standing  actually 
in  armies  on  the  ground,  or  piled 
in  immense  layers  or  strata  one 
above  another.  Such  a  profusion 
and  such  a  confusion  of  bottles  it 
had  never  entered  human  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive ;  and,  before  I 
could  bring  my  eyes  to  stoop  to 
detail,  with  uplifted  hands  I  stood 
for  several  seconds  in  utter  amaze¬ 
ment. 

On  approaching  a  large  circular 
shed,  covered  with  a  slated  roof, 
supported  by  posts,  but  open  on  all 
sides,  1  found  the  single  brunnen 
or  well  from  which  this  highly 
celebrated  water  is  forwarded  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
—“to  India,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Mediterranean,  Paris,  London,  and 
to  almost  every  city  in  Germany. 
The  hole,  which  was  about  five 
feet  square,  was  bounded  by  a 
framework  of  four  strong  beams 
mortised  together;  and  the  bottom 
of  the  shed  being  boarded,  it  very 
much  resembled,  both  in  shape  and 
dimensions,  one  of  the  hatches  in 
the  deck  of  a  ship.  A  small  crane 
with  three  arms,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  suspended  a  square  iron 
crate  or  basket,  a  little  smaller  than 
Vox*.  LXXV. 


the  brunnen,  stood  about  ten  feet 
off;  and  while  peasant  girls,  with 
a  stone  bottle  (holding  three  pints) 
dangling  on  every  finger  of  each 
hand,  were  rapidly  filling  two  of 
these  crates  which  contained  seventy 
bottles,  a  man  turned  the  third  by 
a  winch,  until  it  hung  immediately 
over  the  brunnen,  into  which  it 
then  rapidly  descended.  The  air 
in  these  seventy  bottles  being  im¬ 
mediately  displaced  by  the  water, 
a  great  bubbling  of  course  ensued ; 
but,  in  about  twenty  seconds,  this 
having  subsided,  the  crate  was 
raised ;  and,  while  seventy  more 
bottles  descended  from  another  arm 
of  the  crane,  a  fresh  set  of  girls 
curiously  carried  off  these  full  bot¬ 
tles,  one  on  each  finger  of  each 
hand,  ranging  them  in  several  long 
rows  upon  a  large  table  or  dresser, 
—also  beneath  the  shed.  No  sooner 
were  they  there,  than  two  men, 
with  surprising  activity,  put  a  cork 
into  each ;  while  two  drummers, 
with  a  long  stick  in  each  of  their 
hands  hammering  them  down,  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  they  were  playing 
upon  musical  glasses. 

Another  set  of  young  women 
now  instantly  carried  them  off, 
four  and  five  in  each  hand,  to  men 
who,  with  sharp  knives,  sliced  off 
the  projecting  part  of  the  cork ; 
and  this  operation  being  over,  the 
poor  jaded  bottles  were  delivered 
over  to  women,  each  of  whom  ac¬ 
tually  covered  3,000  of  them  a  day 
with  white  leather,  which  they 
firmly  bound  with  packthread  round 
the  corks ;  and  then,  without  pla¬ 
cing  the  bottles  on  the  ground,  they 
delivered  them  over  to  a  man  seated 
beside  them,  who,  without  any 
apology,  dipped  each  of  their  noses 
into  boiling  hot  rosin ;  and,  before 
they  had  recovered  from  this  oper¬ 
ation,  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  seal 
was  stamped  upon  them  by  another 
3  I 
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man,  when  off  they  were  hurried, 
sixteen  and  twenty  at  a  time,  bv 
girls  to  magazines,  where  they 
peacefully  remained  ready  for  ex¬ 
portation. 

Although  this  series  of  opera¬ 
tions,  when  related  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  may  sound  simple  enough, 
yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
all  were  performed  at  once  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  three¬ 
armed  crane  is  drawing  up  bottles, 
seventy  at  a  time,  from  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  seven  o’clock  at 
night  (meal  hours  excepted),  it  is 
evident  that,  without  very  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement,  some  of  the 
squads  either  would  be  glutted 
with  more  work  than* they  could 
perform,  or  would  stand  idle  with 
nothing  to  do: — no  one,  therefore, 
dares  to  hurry  or  stop;  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  in  full  motion,  has  the 
singular  appearance  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  motto  of  the  place  might 
he  that  of  old  Goethe’s  ring — 

Ohne  hast,  ohne  rast.” 

Having  followed  a  set  of  bottles 
from  the  brunnen  to  the  store, 
where  I  left  them  resting  from 
their  labours,  I  strolled  to  another 
part  of  the  establishment,  where 
were  empty  bottles  calmly  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  he  filled.  I  here 
counted  twenty-five  bins  of  bottles, 
each  four  yards  broad,  six  yards 
deep,  and  eight  feet  high.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  young  girls  were  carrying 
thirty-four  of  them  at  a  time  on 
their  heads  to  an  immense  trough, 
which  was  kept  constantly  full  by 
a  large  fountain  pipe  of  beautiful 
clear  fresh  water.  The  bottles,  on 
arriving  here,  were  filled  brini-full 
(as  1  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
being  washed),  and  were  then 
ranged  in  ranks,  or  rather  solid  co- 
1  limns,  of  seven  hundred  each,  there 
being  ten  rows  of  seventy  bottles. 


It  being  now  seven  o’clock,  a 
bell  rung  as  a  signal  for  giving 
over  work,  and  the  whole  process 
came  suddenly  to  an  end ;  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  busy  labourers  (as 
in  a  disturbed  ant-heap)  were  seen 
irregularly  hurrying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  but,  in  a  very  short  time, 
all  had  vanished.  For  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  I  ruminated  in  solitude  about 
the  premises,  and  then  set  out  to 
take  up  my  abode  for  the  night  at 
the  village,  or  rather  town,  of 
Nieder-Seltevs :  however,  1  had  no 
sooner,  as  I  vainly  thought,  bidden 
adieu  to  bottles,  than  I  saw,  like 
“  Birnham  Wood  coming  to  Dunsi- 
nane,”  bottles  approaching  me  in 
every  possible  variety  of  attitude. 
It  appears,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Nieder-Selters  are  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  in  their  houses  this 
refreshing  water  ;  hut,  as  the  brun¬ 
nen  is  in  requisition  hv  the  Duke 
all  day  long,  it  is  only  before  or 
after  work  that  a  private  supply 
can  he  obtained :  no  sooner,  there¬ 
fore,  does  the  evening  hell  ring, 
than  every  child  in  the  village  is 
driven  out  of  its  house  to  take 
empty  bottles  to  the  brunnen  ;  and 
it  was  this  singular-looking  legion 
which  was  now  approaching  me. 

The  children  reallv  looked  as  if 

✓ 

they  were  made  of  bottles  ;  some 
wore  a  pyramid  of  them  in  baskets 
on  their  heads  — some  were  laden 
with  them  hanging  over  their 
shoulders  before  and  behind— some 
carried  them  strapped  round  their 
middle — all  had  their  hands  full ; 
and  little  urchins  that  could  scarce¬ 
ly  walk  were  advancing,  each  hug¬ 
ging  in  its  arms  one  single  bottle. 
In  fact,  at  Nieder-Selters,  “tin  in¬ 
fant”  means  a  being  totally  unable 
to  carry  a  bottle  ;  puberty  and  man¬ 
hood  are  proved  by  bottles;  a  strong 
man  hr  a  pm  of  the  number  he  can 

cW 

carry;  and  superannuation  means 
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being  no  longer  able  in  this  world 
to  bear.  • .  .bottles. 

The  road  to  the  brunnen  is  ac¬ 
tually  strewed  with  fragments,  ami 
so  are  the  ditches  ;  and  when  the 
reader  is  informed  that,  besides  all 
he  has  so  patiently  heard,  bottles 
are  not  only  expended  and  exported, 
but  actually  are  made  at  N  ieder-  Sel¬ 
lers,  he  must  admit  that  no  writer 
can  possibly  do  justice  to  that  place 
unless  every  line  of  his  description 
contains,  at  least  once,  the  word 
• . .  .bottle.  The  moralists  of  Nie- 
der-Selters  preach  on  bottles.  Life, 
they  say,  is  a  sound  bottle,  and 
death  a  cracked  one — thoughtless 
men  are  empty  bottles — drunken 
men  are  leaky  ones ;  and  a  man 
highly  educated,  fit  to  appear  in 
any  country  and  in  any  society,  is, 
of  course,  a  bottle  corked,  rosined, 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  village 
inn,  I  found  there  all  the  slight 
accommodation  I  required :  a  toler¬ 
able  dinner  soon  smoked  on  the 
table  before  me  ;  and,  feeling  that 
1  had  seen  quite  enough  for  one 
day  of  brown  stone-bottles,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  order  (merely  for  a  change) 
a  long-necked  glass,  one  of  a  veget¬ 
able  fluid  superior  to  all  the  mineral 
water  in  the  world. 

The  following  morning,  previous 
to  returning  to  the  brunnen,  1 
strolled  for  some  time  about  the 
village ;  and  the  best  analysis  I 
can  offer  of  the  Selters*  water  is 
the  plain  fact,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  have  drunk  it 
all  their  lives,  are  certainly,  by 
many  degrees,  the  healthiest  and 
ruddiest  looking  peasants  I  have 
anywhere  met  with  in  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau. 

This  day  being  a  festival,  on 
reaching  the  brunnen  at  eleven 
o'clock*  1  found  it  entirely  deserted 


—no  human  being  was  to  be  seen  : 
all  had  been  working  from  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine, 
but  they  were  now  in  church,  and 
wrere  not  to  return  to  their  labour 
till  twelve.  I  had,  therefore,  the 
whole  establishment  to  myself  ; 
and  going  to  the  famous  brunnen, 
my  first  object  was  to  taste  its 
water.  On  drinking  it  fresh  from 
the  source,  I  observed  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strong  chalybeate  taste, 
which  I  had  never  perceived  in 
receiving  it  from  the  bottle.  The 
three  iron  crates  suspended  to  the 
arms  of  the  crane  were  empty,  and 
there  was  nothing  at  all  upon  the 
wooden  dressers  which,  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  I  had  seen  so  busily 
crowded  and  surrounded :  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  square  were 
the  stools  on  which  the  cork-cover¬ 
ing  women  had  sat ;  while,  at  some 
distance  to  the  left,  were  the  solid 
columns,  or  regiments,  of  uncorked 
bottles,  which  I  had  seen  filled 
brimfull  with  pure  crystal  water 
the  evening  before.  On  approach¬ 
ing  this  brown-looking  army,  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  at  ob¬ 
serving  from  a  distance,  that  several 
of  the  bottles  were  noseless,  and  I 
was  wondering  why  such  should 
ever  have  been  filled,  when,  on 
getting  close  to  these  troops,  I  per¬ 
ceived,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
that  not  only  about  one- third  of 
them  were  in  the  same  mutilated 
state,  but  that  their  noses  were 
calmly  lying  by  their  sides  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  adjoining  bottles! 
What  could  possibly  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  disaster  which,  in 
one  single  night,  had  so  dreadfully 
disfigured  them,  1  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  imagine :  the  devastation 
which  had  taken  place  resembled 
the  riddling  of  an  infantry  revi- 
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ment  under  a  heavy  fire;  yet  few 
of  our  troops,  even  at  Waterloo, 
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lost  so  great  a  proportion  of  their 
men  as  had  fallen  in  twelve  hours 
among  these  immovable  phalanxes 
of  bottles.  Had  they  been  corked, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  they 
had  exploded,  hut  why  nothing 
but  their  noses  had  suffered  I  really 
felt  quite  incompetent  to  explain. 

As  it  is  always  better  honestly 
to  confess  one's  ignorance,  rather 
than  exist  under  its  torture,  with 
a  firm  step  I  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  governor  of  the  brunnen  ;  and 
sending  up  to  him  a  card,  bearing 
the  name  under  which  I  travelled, 
he  instantly  appeared,  politely  as¬ 
suring  me,  that  he  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  affording  any  in¬ 
formation  I  desired. 

Instantly  pointing  to  the  nose¬ 
less  bottles,  my  instructor  was  good 
enough  to  inform  me,  that  bottles 
in  vast  numbers  being  supplied  to 
the  Duke  from  various  manufacto¬ 
ries,  in  order  to  prove  them,  they 
are  filled  brimfull  (as  1  had  seen 
them)  with  water,  and  being  left 
in  that  state  for  the  night,  they  are 
the  next  morning  visited  by  an 
officer  of  the  Duke,  whose  wand 
of  office  is  a  thin,  long-handled, 
little  hammer,  which  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  happened  to  be  lying  before 
us  on  the  ground. 

It  appears  that  the  two  prevail¬ 
ing  sins  to  which  stone  bottles  are 
prone,  are  having  cracks,  and  being 
porous,  in  either  of  which  case  they, 
of  course,  in  twelve  hours,  leak  a 
little. 

The  Duke's  officer,  who  is  judge 
and  jury  in  his  own  court- yard, 
carries  his  own  sentences  into  exe¬ 
cution  with  a  rapidity  which  even 
our  Lord  Chancellor  himself  can 
only  hope  eventually  to  imitate. 
Glancing  his  hawk-like  eye  along 
each  line,  the  instant  he  sees  a 
bottle  not  brimfull,  without  listen¬ 
ing  to  long-winded  arguments,  he 


at  once  decides  “  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake — that  there  shall  be  no 
mistake and  thus  at  one  blow  or 
tap  of  the  hammer,  off  goes  the 
culprit's  nose.  “  So  much  for  Buck¬ 
ingham  !" 

Feeling  quite  relieved  by  this 
solution  of  the  mystery,  I  troubled 
the  governor  with  a  few  questions, 
to  reply  to  which  he  very  kindly 
conducted  me  to  his  counting- 
house,  where,  in  the  most  liberal 
and  gentlemanlike  manner,  he  gave 
me  all  the  data  I  required. 

The  following,  which  I  extracted 
from  the  day-book,  is  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  bottles 
which  were  filled  for  exportation 
during  the  year  183£,  with  the 
proportionate  number  filled  during 
each  month. 


Large. 

Small. 

January,  1832 

301 

25 

F  ebruary  - 

-  9,235 

2,100 

March  -  - 

-  304,529 

95,714 

April  -  - 

-  207,887 

49,562 

May  - 

-  167,706 

61,589 

June 

-  155,688 

14,063 

July-  -  - 

-  76,086 

16,388 

August  -  - 

-  58,848 

9,159 

September  - 

-  27,216 

9,555 

October-  - 

-  23,512 

3,297 

November  - 

-  2,523 

25 

December  - 

151 

44 

1,033,662 

261,521 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a 
private  consumption,  amounting  on 
an  average,  to  very  nearly  half  a 
million  of  bottles  per  annum. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  recollected, 
that  by  the  time  a  bottle  is  sealed, 
it  has  undergone  fifteen  operations, 
all  performed  by  different  people. 
The  Duke,  in  his  payments,  does 
not  enter  into  these  details,  but, 
delivering  his  own  bottles,  he  gives 
17|  kreuzers  (nearly  sixpence)  for 
every  hundred,  large  or  small, 
which  are  placed,  filled,  in  his  ma¬ 
gazines.  The  peasants,  therefore, 
either  share  their  labour  and  pro* 
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fits  among  themselves,  or  the  whole 
of  the  operations  are  occasionally 
performed  by  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family ;  but  so  much 
activity  is  required  in  constantly 
stooping  and  carrying  off  the  bot¬ 
tles,  that  this  work  is  principally 
performed  by  young  women  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  assembled 
from  all  the  neighbouring  villages; 
and  who,  by  working  from  three 
in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night, 
can  gain  a  florin  a  day,  or  30  florins 
a  month,  Sunday  (excepting  dur¬ 
ing  prayers)  not  being,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  at  Nieder-Selters,  a  day  of 
rest. 

For  the  bottles  themselves,  the 
Duke  pays  4J  florins  per  cent  for 
the  large  ones,  and  3  florins  per 
cent  for  the  small  ones.  The  large 
bottles,  when  full,  he  sells  at  the 
brunnen  for  13  florins  a  hundred. 

His  profit,  last  year,  deducting 
all  expenses,  appeared  to  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  50,000  florins ; 
and  yet,  this  brunnen  was  origin¬ 
ally  sold  to  the  Duke’s  ancestor  for 
a  single  butt  of  wine  ! 

On  coming  out  of  the  office,  the 
establishment  was  all  alive  again, 
and  the  peasants  being  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  the  picture  was 
highly  coloured.  Young  women, 
in  groups  of  four  and  five,  with 
little  white  or  red  caps  perched  on 
the  tops  of  their  heads,  from  which 
streamed  three  or  four  broad  rib¬ 
ands,  of  different  colours,  denot¬ 
ing  the  villages  they  proceeded 
from,  in  various  directions,  singing 


as  they  went,  were  walking  toge¬ 
ther,  heavily  laden  with  bottles. 
They  were  dressed  in  blue  petti¬ 
coats,  clean  white  shifts  tucked  up 
above  the  elbows,  with  coloured 
stays  laced,  or  rather  half  unlaced, 
in  front.  Old  women,  covering 
the  corks  with  leather,  in  similar 
costume,  but  in  colours  less  gaudy, 
were  displaying  an  activity  much 
more  vigorous  than  their  period  of 
life.  Across  this  party-coloured, 
well-arranged  system,  which  was 
as  regular  in  its  movements  as  the 
planets  in  their  orbits,  an  officer  of 
the  Duke,  like  a  comet,  occasion- 

allv  darted  from  the  office  to  the 
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brunnen,  or  from  the  tiers  of  empty 
bottles  which  had  not  yet  been 
proved,  to  the  magazine  of  full 
ones  ready  to  embark  on  their 
travels. 

In  quitting  the  premises,  as  I 
passed  the  regiments  of  bottles,  an 
operation  was  proceeding  which  I 
had  not  before  witnessed.  Women 
in  wooden  shoes  were  reversing  the 
full  bottles ;  in  fact,  without  driv¬ 
ing  these  brown  soldiers  from  their 
position,  they  were  making  them 
stand  upon  their  heads  instead  of 
upon  their  heels — the  object  of 
this  military  somerset  being  to 
empty  them  ;  however,  every  nose¬ 
less  bottle,  water  and  all,  was 
hurled  over  a  wall,  into  a  bin  pre¬ 
pared  on  purpose  to  receive  them  : 
and  the  smashing  sound  of  devas¬ 
tation  which  proceeded  from  this 
odd-looking  operation,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  describe. 
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The  Alexander  Column,  Saint 
Petersburg. — Although  its  height 
falls  considerably  short  of  that  of 
many  other  monumental  columns, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous 
monolithic  pillar  ever  erected,  it 
being  a  single  piece  of  granite  mea¬ 
suring  eighty-four  feet  by  fourteen 
in  diameter — one  foot  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  monument  at  Lon¬ 
don.  This  prodigious  mass  was 
brought  from  the  quarry  of  Pytter- 
lax  in  Finland,  where  it  had 
excited  the  attention  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  Montferrand.  In  order  to 
transport  it  from  its  bed  to  the 
water’s  edge,  masses  of  rock  were 
levelled  bv  blasting,  and  an  in- 
dined  plane  formed,  continued,  by 
a  solid  construction  of  timber  work, 
to  the  vessel — the  same  in  which 
the  huge  blocks  of  granite  for  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  had  been 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Along 
this  path  it  was  rolled  by  means  of 
eight  windlasses,  after  incessant 
exertions  during  fourteen  days. 
Almost  every  difficulty  however 
appeared  to  have  been  surmounted, 
when  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
deposited  in  the  vessel,  the  whole 
mass  was  precipitated  into  the 
water.  Luckily  no  lives  were  lost, 
but  the  shock  was  tremendous — 
the  consternation  indescribable  ; 
yet  such  was  the  promptitude  of 
the  engineers  present  and  the 
energy  of  the  workmen,  that  they 
succeeded  in  raising  it  into  the 
vessel  in  about  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards.  On  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  column  was  landed 


in  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  shipped,  and  was  drawn 
up  an  inclined  plane,  to  a  platform 
of  timber  and  masonry  level  with 
the  top  of  the  pedestal.  This 
being  accomplished,  on  the  30th 
August,  1832,  (St.  Alexander’s 
Day)  it  was  raised  upright  on  its 
base  by  means  of  sixty  cables  and 
capstans,  the  whole  operation  occu¬ 
pying  no  more  than  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  twenty  minutes ! 
The  emperor  and  the  whole  of  the 
imperial  court  were  present  at  this 
unique  spectacle,  besides  countless 
thousands  of  spectators.  The 
weight  of  the  solid  shaft  of  granite 
composing  the  column  has  been 
computed  to  be  very  nearly  900 
tons. 

A  rchilectural  Improvements, 
1833. — Both  in  the  provinces  and 
the  metropolis  the  architectural 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  public  structures  and 
other  improvements  have  not  been 
few  in  number,  while  manv  of 
them  have  been  important  in  point 
of  character.  A  full  report  of  the 
various  buildings  of  this  class, 
either  commenced  or  completed 
within  the  present  year,  would  be 
an  undertaking  of  some  labour  and 
extent.  All  that  we  can  here  do 
is,  to  give  a  recapitulatory  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 
The  new  Custom-House  at  Liver¬ 
pool  promises  to  become  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  architectural  feature  in 
that  town,  and  to  be  not  unworthy 
the  commercial  importance  of  the 
place.  Birmingham  will  be  hence- 
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forth  attractive  to  the  tourist  for 
two  noble  examples — one  of  the 
Roman,  the  other  of  our  ancient 
style.  The  former  of  these,  the 
I  own  Hall  is  a  rich  specimen  of 
the  Roman  Corinthian,  upon  a 
scale  of  considerable  magnitude  the 
height  of  the  columns  and  their 
entablature  being  forty-five  feet ; 
nor  is  the  richness  of  the  material 
inferior  to  that  of  the  design,  the 
whole  edifice  being  faced  with  An- 
glesea  marble,  furnished  gratuit¬ 
ously  for  the  purpose,  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  quarries.  The  other 
building  alluded  to  is  that  for  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  just  com¬ 
menced  from  designs  by  Mr.  C. 
Barry,  the  able  and  tasteful  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Man¬ 
chester,  the  Travellers’  Club-house, 
Pall  Mall,  &c.  The  design  to 
which  the  next  prize  was  adjudged, 
and  which  many  are  of  opinion 
ought  to  have  obtained  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  was  that  by  Mr.  F.  Goodwin, 
architect  of  the  Town  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester.  York  deserves  also  to  be 
here  noticed  for  the  additions  and 
improvements  that  have  been  made 
to  the  Castle,  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  has  here  very  judiciously 
availed  himself  of  a  style,  of  which 
almost  all  modern  applications  are 
generally  abortive,  not  to  say 
ridiculous,  namelv  the  castellated. 
At  Brighton  a  new  north  entrance 
to  the  Pavilion,  in  the  same  style 
as  the  residence  itself,  is  a  very 
suitable  embellishment  to  the  town. 
Great  advance  had  likewise  been 
made  here  in  a  very  unique  struc¬ 
ture  named  the  Anlheum ,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  become  a  large  public 
conservatory,  when,  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  roof  which 
was  composed  of  ribs  of  cast  iron, 
suddenly  fell  in.  In  London  the 
spirit  of  architectural  improvement 
has  displayed  itself  with  unabated 


perhaps  increased  energy,  and  in 
the  city  more  conspicuously  than 
even  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
in  consequence  of  tire  extremely 
great  alterations  produced  by  the 
opening  a  direct  and  spacious  line 
of  street  from  New  London  Bridge 
to  the  west  end  of  the  Bank;  also 
by  the  erection  of  two  noble  public 
halls,  viz.  those  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
and  Goldsmiths’  companies,  and 
the  City  Club-house  in  Broad- 
street.  The  two  latter  are  both  by 
Mr.  Hordwick,  and  both,  seemingly, 
attempts  to  restore  a  taste  for  the 
Italian  style.  As  an  example  of 
that  now  somewhat  obsolete  style, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall  may  certainly 
compete  with  almost  any  former 
example  of  it  in  this  country,  being 
equally  striking  for  the  massiveness 
of  its  construction  and  the  boldness 
and  richness  of  its  decoration.  It 
is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that 
the  architect  has  departed  from  the 
general  character  of  that  style 
where  it  would  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate.  Instead  of  be¬ 
stowing  a  marked  expression  both 
of  solidity  and  grandeur  upon  the 
basement  floor,  by  introducing 
massive  ornamental  rustic-work,  he 

j 

has  merely  given  it  a  few  horizon¬ 
tal  lines,  leaving  the  windows 
themselves  absolutely  naked ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  this 
part  looks  absolutely  mean,  and 
insipid  compared  with  all  the  rest, 
where  an  air  even  of  heaviness  pre¬ 
vails.  This  error  in  composition  is 
the  more  lamentable  here  because 
it  sadly  mars  and  impoverishes 
what  would  otherwise  have  been 
perfect  of  its  kind ;  while,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
looks  too  much  like  an  after¬ 
thought,  as  if  the  architect  had 
commenced  a  building  as  plain  as 
the  opposite  front  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  afterwards  changed  his 
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ideas  for  something  far  more  luxu¬ 
riant.  The  new  Fishmongers’ 
Hall  would  in  some  respect  have 
proved  a  better  neighbour  to  Sir 
Robert  Smirke’s  building,  it  being 
sufficiently  in  his  style,  and  by  a 
young  architect  (Mr.  Roberts)  who 
studied  under  him.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  extent, 
the  material,  and  the  situation,  of 
the  building  render  it  an  imposing 
object.  Considered  as  a  design 
there  is  little  in  it  either  to  com¬ 
mend  or  to  censure.  It  has  neither 
striking  beauties  nor  blemishes,  un¬ 
less  we  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
its  engaged  columns. — The  New 
State  Paper  Office  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  which  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  the  last  but  as  the  final 
work  of  Sir  John  Soane,  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  his  productions. 
On  the  contrary,  if  not  quite 
so  splendid  as  one  or  two  other 
things  by  him,  it  is  in  far  better 
taste  than  the  majority,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  marked  by  many 
peculiarities.  Although  far  from 
striking  at  first  view,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  possess 
much  that  is  both  original  and 
good.  The  decoration  of  the  base¬ 
ment  deserves  notice,  both  as  pre¬ 
senting  much  difference  with  Sir 
John’s  general  style,  and  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  happy  combination  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  richness,  and  a  peculiar 
but  very  pleasing  mode  of  rustic- 
work,  the  faces  of  the  stones  being 
slightly  notched,  and  the  joints 
between  them  unusually  broad  and 
shallow.  If  not  the  very  best  mo¬ 
dern  specimen  of  our  Old  English 
architecture,  the  Westminster 
Hospital  offers  some  good  and 
picturesque  features ;  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  great  improvement  to 
the  spot  where  it  stands.  Consider¬ 
able  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  exterior  of  the  New  Palace ; 


but  the  architect  now  employed 
(Mr.  E.  Rlore)  was  called  in  too 
late  to  do  much  towards  correcting 
what  had  been  previously  built. 
He  has  indeed  given  greater  height 
to  the  centre  by  continuing  the 
attic  (before  confined  to  two  very 
narrow  pavilions)  along  the  whole 
front.  Yet  quite  as  much  harm  as 
good  has  resulted  from  this  altera¬ 
tion,  because  the  centre  portico 
looks  more  depressed  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  consequence,  nor  does  the 
pediment  any  longer  detach  itself 
against  the  sky,  as  it  did  at  first, 
distinctly  marking  the  centre  of 
the  front,  and  breaking  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  a  straight  line.  This 
monotony,  too,  is  the  more  striking 
because  this  front  of  the  palace, 
owing  to  its  facing  the  S.  E. 
is  generallv  seen  when  thrown 
entirely  into  shade.  The  carrying 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  wings, 
whatever  it  may  do  for  internal 
accommodations,  has  done  very 
little  for  external  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  the  wings  themselves  make 
no  better  figure  than  before,  while 
these  low  additions  to  them  being 
dwarfish  and  insignificant  in  them¬ 
selves,  by  no  means  aid  the  general 
appearance  of  the  edifice.  One 
alteration,  decidedly  for  the  better, 
is  that  of  the  small  Ionic  entrance, 
on  the  South.  Considered  by 
itself,  this  is  really  a  chaste  and 
classic  architectural  bit — quite  as 
dignified  and  with  less  of  paltry 
pretension  than  any  other  part  of 
this  so  generally  and  so  justly 
censured  pile  of  building. — As  re¬ 
gards  the  metropolis,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  architectural  un¬ 
dertakings  of  the  year  was  the 
commencement  of  a  building  for 
the  National  Gallery,  on  the  site 
of  the  mews,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Apart  from  all  considerations  of  the 
projected  building  itself,  it  wa§ 
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remarkable  on  account  of  the  un- 
precedented  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  by  most  of  the  public  prints, 
and  the  exceedingly  acrimonious 
remarks  in  which  nearly  every  one 
of  them  indulged  against  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Besides  the 
offence  of  proposing  to  bring  his 
building  so  forward  as  to  cut  off 
the  view  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
from  the  line  of  Pall  Mall  East, 
Mr.  Wilkins  shocked  the  newspaper 
press  first  by  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  merits  of  St.  Martin’s 
portico,  and  next  by  instancing  his 
own  portico  at  theLondonUniversity 
as  a  proof  of  the  superior  beauty  of 
the  Grecian  style  to  that  of  the 
Roman.  Upon  this  he  was  assailed 
from  almost  every  quarter,  and  that, 
too,  again  and  again.  Among  those 
journals  which  rendered  themselves 
most  conspicuous  on  the  occasion, 
and  which  displayed  the  most  de¬ 
termined  hostility  was  the  Literary 
Gazette.  This  had  some  how  or 
other  obtained  a  sketch  of  the  in¬ 
tended  building,  from  which  it 
published  a  miserable  cut  that  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  the  “  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  for 
he  protested  that  it  gave  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  his  design.  In  the 
heat  of  rancour,  the  Gazette  com¬ 
mitted  a  laughable  blunder,  which 
shows  tolerably  plainly  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  dictated  its  criticism,  for 
not  satisfied  with  condemning  in 
toto  the  design  for  the  National 
Gallery,  it  took  the  opportunity  of 
reviling  Mr.  Wilkins’s  buildings  in 
general,  and  the  London  University 
in  particular,  although  it  had  itself 
bestowed  unqualified  commendation 
on  that  very  structure,  on  its  being 
first  opened.  Equal  animosity  and 
incautiousness  were  displayed  on 
this  occasion  by  a  brother  architect. 
Whether  it  was,  that  Mr.  Gwilt, 
himself  a  translator  of  Vitruvius 


was  scandalized  by  the  opinions 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  publicly  expressed 
in  regard  to  that  venerable  author¬ 
ity,  he  declared  that  so  far  was 
such  a  specimen  of  the  Greek  style 
as  the  portico  of  the  University 
from  being  beautiful  in  his  eyes, 
that  its  columns  were  a  mere  row 
of  Dutch  nine-pins  !  This  remark 
intended  to  be  gallingly  severe  was 
only  absurd,  because  although  level¬ 
led  at  Mr.  Wilkins,  it  was  in  fact 
a  blow  at  ancient  architecture  al¬ 
together,  one  moreover  that  recoiled 
pretty  sharply  upon  its  author,  as 
he  did  not  escape  without  some 
sarcastic  quizzing  in  a  periodical 
which  is  not  particularly  lenient  in 
its  castigations.— These  circum¬ 
stances  are  at  least  curious  as  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  very  unusual  ex¬ 
citement  occasioned  by  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  taste,  and  as  showing  the 
formidable  opposition  the  architect 
had  to  encounter.  The  building 
for  the  Gallery  was  however  com¬ 
menced  with  great  promptitude 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
without  any  eclat  of  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone. 
From  its  character,  magnitude,  and 
situation,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
its  becoming  a  conspicuously  orna¬ 
mental  feature  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  yet  whether  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  so  superior  a  piece  of 
architecture  as  totally  to  eclipse  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  and  to  mortify 
the  architect’s  opposers,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

New  Gigantic  Telescope .  —  A 
great  work  has  been  completed  in 
Urzsch eider’s  manufactory  of  op¬ 
tical  instruments  at  Munich.  It  is 
a  gigantic  telescope,  on  Frauenho- 
fer’s  principle,  of  fifteen  Paris  feet 
focal  distance,  and  an  aperture  of 
ten-and-a-half  inches.  It  surpasses 
in  size  and  power,  the  largest  te¬ 
lescopes  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
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illustrious  Frauenirofer.  It  lias 
been  tried  with  the  greatest  strict¬ 
ness  by  the  professors  of  astronomy 
in  the  university  of  Munich,  and 
declared  to  be  a  perfect  master¬ 
piece.  The  clearness  and  distinct¬ 
ness  of  a  heavenly  body  seen  through 
it,  is,  to  that  of  the  Dorpat  tele¬ 
scope  made  by  Frauenhofer,  of 
thirteen  feet  focal  distance  and 
nine  inches  aperture,  as  twenty-one 
to  eighteen,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  light  as  1 36  to  100.  It  mag¬ 
nifies  far  above  1,000  times,  and 
the  ordinary  expression  of  bringing 
an  object  nearer  may  be  literally 
applied ;  thus,  when  Saturn  at  its 
smallest  distance  from  the  earth, 
is  1(55,000,000  of  geographical 
miles  distant,  it  seems,  when  mag¬ 
nified  81 6*  times  by  this  telescope, 
to  have  approached  to  the  distance 
of  192,000  geographical  miles;  and 
the  moon,  at  her  smallest  distance 
from  the  earth,  seems,  when  mag¬ 
nified  in  the  same  manner,  to  have 
approached  within  sixty-eight  geo¬ 
graphical  miles,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  the  distance,  in  a  direct 
line,  from  Athens  to  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Signal  Lanterns . — Captain  N. 
do  Coninck,  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Navy,  has  invented  a  lantern  to  lie 
used  for  signals,  that  is  said  to  give 
a  much  more  brilliant  light  than 
those  at  present  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  light  is  obtained 
on  the  Argand  principle,  without 
the  use  of  glass,  by  conveying  a 
current  of  air  through  the  lantern. 
The  lamp  will  contain  sufficient  oil 
to  last  several  hours,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  secured  by  the  construction 
of  the  lantern  from  the  effects  of 
bad  weather.  In  addition  to  the 
brilliant  light  obtained  from  the 
application  of  the  Argand  burner, 
cautain  Coninck  has  applied  a  cir¬ 
cular  reflector,  which  considerably 


increases  the  light.  He  has  also 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the 
construction  of  deck  lanterns,  eight 
or  ten  of  which,  when  placed 
amidships,  are  sufficient  to  give 
light  to  the  guns  on  the  deck  of 
the  largest  man-of-war.  The  light 
is  so  well  secured  from  external 
effects,  that  it  withstands  the  con¬ 
cussion  produced  by  the  firing  of 
the  guns,  which  so  frequently  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  light  in  the  common 
lantern.  The  efficacy  of  his  lan¬ 
terns  has  undergone  a  severe  trial 
on  board  two  Danish  frigates.  For 
this  purpose,  the  lantern  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  which  was  fired  with  the 
lantern  in  that  position.  A  common 
lantern  placed  by  the  gun  was  im¬ 
mediately  extinguished  by  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  first  discharge,  while 
the  new  lantern  remained  steady 
during  fourteen  successive  dis¬ 
charges,  when  it  was  extinguished 
by  the  united  effects  of  the  concus¬ 
sion  and  the  great  vibratorv  motion 
it  obtained. 

New  mode  of  producing  heat.— 

Mr.  Rutter,  alreadv  known  as  the 
*  * 

author  of  a  treatise  on  Gas  Light¬ 
ing,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
method  of  producing  heat,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful 
discoveries  of  modern  science.  The 
principal  ingredient  employed  for 
fuel  in  this  new  process,  is  water  ! 
The  only  material  required  besides, 
is  something  in  a  liquid  form  which 
contains  a  large  portion  of  carbon  ; 
whale  oil,  tar,  or  almost  anything 
of  a  similar  kind  will  answer  the 
purpose.  As  these  materials  are 
introduced  into  the  furnace  simul¬ 
taneously  and  in  combination  with 
each  other,  the  one  yields  its  car¬ 
bon,  while  the  other  gives  out  its 
hydrogen,  and  a  small  portion  of 
atmospheric  air  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  then  required  to  keep  them 
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in  a  state  of  perfect  combustion. 
The  flame  thus  produced  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  under  management,  that  in 
one  second  it  can  be  reduced  or 
augmented  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  it  yields  no  smoke,  and 
consequently  the  hideous  funnel 
now  used  in  steam  packets  may  be 
laid  aside.  But  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  is,  that  steam  navi¬ 
gation  may  henceforth  be  employed 
in  cases,  where,  till  now,  it  was 
altogether  impracticable.  A  ves¬ 
sel  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
take  on  board,  without  inconveni¬ 
ence,  a  supply  of  fuel  which 
would  enable  her  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe. 

Communication  with  America  by 
Stea?n.  —  The  Royal  William, 
steamer,  of  180-horse  power,  has 
recently  arrived  at  London  from 
Quebec.  On  her  way  she  touched 
for  fuel  at  Picton,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  she  obtained,  at  1 5s.  per 
chaldron,  coal  raised  on  the  spot, 
the  quality  of  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  engineers  on  board  to  be 
superior  for  generating  steam  even 
to  our  English  coal.  From  Picton, 
she  came  direct  to  Cowes  in  seven¬ 
teen  days.  The  distance  is  about 
2,500  miles,  and,  therefore,  this 
voyage  is  not  instanced  for  its 
speed,  which  was  not  the  particular 
object  of  the  vessel  on  this  occasion, 
but  it  proves  three  important  facts: 
First — That  there  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  conveying  the  mails  by 
steam  to  our  North  American  pos¬ 
sessions,  than  to  our  dependencies 
in  and  about  the  Mediterranean, 
for  which  service  steam-packets  are 
used.  Secondly- — That  the  nine 
weeks’  post-office  average  allowance 
for  the  sailing  packets  to  and  from 
Halifax,  might,  by  the  adoption  of 
steam,  be  reduced  to  a  regular 
passage  of  five  weeks  out  and 


home.  Thirdly — -That,  for  the 
supply  of  the  steam  packets  to 
our  North  American  possessions, 
there  exist,  in  our  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia,  coal-mines  yielding 
excellent  fuel  for  the  purpose  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

Blasting  Rocks  under  JVaier  by 
means  of  the  Diving  Bell. — Three 
men  are  employed  in  the  diving- 
bell  ;  one  holds  the  jumper,  or 
boring-iron,  which  he  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  turning ;  the  other  two 
strike  alternately  quick  smart  strokes 
with  hammers.  When  the  hole  is 
bored  of  the  requisite  depth,  a  tin 
cartridge,  filled  with  gunpowrder, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  in  length,  is  inserted,  and 
sand  placed  above  it.  To  the  top 
of  the  cartridge  a  tin  pipe  is  sol¬ 
dered,  having  a  brass  screw  at  the 
upper  end.  The  diving-bell  is  then 
raised  up  slowly,  and  additional  tin 
pipes  with  brass  screws  are  attach¬ 
ed,  until  the  pipes  are  about  two 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  man  who  is  to  fire  the  charge 
is  placed  in  a  boat  close  to  the  top 
of  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  which  a 
piece  of  cord  is  attached,  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand ;  having  in 
the  boat  a  brasier,  with  small  pieces 
of  iron  red  hot,  he  drops  one  of 
them  down  the  tube,  this  immedi¬ 
ately  ignites  the  powder,  and  blows 
up  the  rock.  A  small  part  of  the 
tube  next  the  cartridge  is  destrov- 
ed  ;  but  the  greater  part,  which  is 
held  by  the  cord,  is  reserved  for 
future  service.  The  workmen  in 
the  boat  experience  no  shock  ;  the 
only  effect  is  a  violent  ebullition  of 
the  water,  arising  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  ;  but  those  who  stand  on  the 
shore,  and  upon  any  part  of  the 
rock  connected  with  those  blowing 
up,  feel  a  very  strong  concussion. 
The  only  difference  between  the 
mode  of  blasting  rock  at  Howth 
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and  at  Plymouth  is,  that  at  the 
latter  place  they  connect  the  tin 
pipes  by  a  cement  of  white  lead. 
A  certain  depth  of  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  safety,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  from  eight  to  ten 
feet. 

Chinese  method  of  propagating 
Fruit  Trees  by  Abscission . — The 
Chinese,  instead  of  raising  fruit- 
trees  from  seeds,  or  from  grafts,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Europe,  have 
adopted  the  following  method  of 
increasing  them  : — 

They  select  a  tree  of  that  species 
which  they  wish  to  propagate,  and 
fix  upon  such  a  branch  as  will  least 
injure  or  disfigure  the  tree  by  its 
removal.  Round  the  branch,  and 
as  near  as  they  can  conveniently  to 
its  junction  with  the  trunk,  they 
wind  a  rope,  made  of  straw,  be¬ 
smeared  with  cow-dung,  until  a 
ball  is  formed  five  or  six  times  the 
diameter  of  the  branch.  This  is 
intended  as  a  bed  into  which  the 
young  roots  may  shoot.  Having 
performed  this  part  of  the  operation, 
they  immediately,  under  the  ball, 
divide  the  bark  down  to  the  wood 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  branch.  A  co¬ 
coa-nut  shell,  or  small  pot,  is  then 
hung  over  the  ball,  with  a  hole  in 
its  bottom,  so  small,  that  water  put 
into  it  will  fall  only  in  drops.  By 
this  the  rope  is  kept  continually 
moist.  During  three  succeeding 
weeks  nothing  farther  is  required, 
except  to  supply  the  vessel  with 
water.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  one-third  of  the  remaining 
bark  is  cut  off,  and  the  former  in¬ 
cision  is  carried  considerably  deeper 
into  the  wood,  as  by  this  time  it  is 
expected  that  some  roots  have 
struck  into  the  rope,  and  are  giving 
their  assistance  in  support  of  the 
branch. 

After  a  similar  period,  the 


operation  is  repeated,  and,  in 
about  two  months  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  process,  the 
roots  may  generally  be  seen  in¬ 
tersecting  each  other  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ball,  which  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  admit  of  the  separation 
of  the  branch  from  the  tree.  This 
is  best  done  by  sawing  it  off  at  the 
incision.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  rope,  which  by  this  time  is 
nearly  rotten,  is  not  shaken  by  the 
motion.  The  branch  is  then  planted 
as  a  young  tree. 

Formation  of  Beaches .  —  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  civil  engineer,  in  a 
lecture  read  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  has  entered  into  some  curious 
speculations  upon  the  formation  of 
beaches  along  the  coast,  and  of  bars 
at  the  mouths  of  harbours.  On 
observing  attentively  the  action  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  he  noticed 
that  the  largest  stones  were  de¬ 
posited  at  the  greatest  height  and 
distance  from  the  water,  and  gra¬ 
dually  lessening  in  size  downwards 
to  the  smallest  sand,  which  was  at 
the  water's  edge.  This  order  of 
deposition,  the  reverse  of  the  effect 
of  forming  a  heap  of  stones  under 
common  circumstances,  where  all 
the  large  stones  roll  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  small  remain  at  the  top, 
though  ten  thousand  times  observed 
by  others,  does  not  appear  to  have 
led  any  person,  before  him,  to  con¬ 
sider  how  this  operation  of  nature 
might  be  turned  to  account.  He 
watched  the  waves,  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  upon  particular  stones,  and 
found,  that  whenever  a  wave  struck 
a  stone  which  it  had  force  enough 
to  move,  it  carried  forward  the 
stone  in  the  line  of  its  direction ; 
and  when  the  wave  retired,  the 
stone  rolled  back  upon  the  beach, 
not  in  the  same  line,  except  when 
the  wave  struck  it  at  right  angles 
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with  the  water  line  of  the  beach  ; 
thus  the  stones  and  sand  moved  to 
leeward  on  the  beach  in  zig-zag 
lines.  The  difference  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  of  the  stones  de¬ 
pended  upon  their  sizes,  and  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  surface  of 
the  small  stones  and  sand  made 
them  more  buoyant ;  and  they  were 
by  each  succeeding  wave  deposited 
farther  up  or  down  the  shore,  as 
the  wave  struck  it  more  or  less 
obliquely,  the  difference  of  progress 
varying  as  one  to  many  hundreds. 
By  pointing  to  a  map  of  the  Sussex 
and  Kent  coasts,  which  lie  in  a  di¬ 
rection  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E., 
Mr.  Palmer  showed  how,  with  the 
general  prevalence  of  south-wester¬ 
ly  winds  on  the  coast,  beaches  were 
formed  in  all  bays  and  recesses 
west  of  the  headlands,  or  wherever 
obstructions  had  been  raised  by 
piers  or  artificial  projections  from 
the  land ;  in  such  places  stones  and 
sand  are  heaped,  which,  disturbed 
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by  the  violent  action  of  the  waves 

in  storms,  were  displaced,  carried 
forward,  and  deposited,  perhaps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  very  harbour, 
forming  a  bar  there,  which  the  pier 
was  intended  to  prevent.  Mr. 
Palmer  showed,  that  this  was  the 
case  at  Dover,  and  that  the  chief 
object  in  forming  a  harbour  should 
be  to  prevent  such  accumulation 
near  it.  By  an  experiment  he 
showed,  that  the  “  fact  in  which  he 
had  caught  nature  ”  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  principle  of  prevention, 
by  building  sloping  dikes  at  right 
angles  with  the  beach.  These 
would  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
stones  and  sand  to  the  water’s  edge, 
prevent  a  high  accumulation,  re¬ 
place  within  reach  of  the  waves 
the  materials  of  the  beach,  and  aid 
the  water  in  carrying  them  on  to 
a  spot  where  they  might  be  de¬ 
posited  without  injury  to  naviga¬ 
tion. 
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John  MCardy,  of  Southampton* 
row,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq. 
for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  acquiring  power  in  rivers  and 
currents. 

Luke  Hebert,  of  Paternoster-row, 
for  certain  improvements  in  machines 
or  apparatus  for  manufacturing  bread 
from  grain,  and  the  application  of 
other  products  for  another  product 
thereof. 

John  Warner,  jun.  of  the  Crescent, 
Jewin- street,  brass  founder,  for  cer¬ 
tain  improved  processes  in  giving  a 
metallic  coating  to  various  articles  of 
commerce. 

Robert  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  engineer,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  locomotive  steam-engines 
now  in  use,  for  the  quick  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  upon  edge 
railways. 

William  North,  of  Stangate  Wharf, 
Lambeth,  slater,  for  an  improvement 
in  roofing  buildings. 

John  Samuel  Dawes,  of  West  Brom¬ 
wich,  Staffordshire,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Richard  Butler,  of  Austin  Friars, 
for  improvements  in  manufacturing, 
Ac.,  oil  from  certain  substances,  and 
obtaining  gas  from  the  same. 

Edwin  Appleby,  of  Doncaster,  iron- 
founder,  for  improvements  in  steam- 
engines. 

John  Reedhead,  of  Henry -street, 
Vauxhall,  for  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  coaches,  Ac.,  to  be  drawn 
by  horses,  or  propelled  by  steam. 

John  Linton,  of  Selby,  Yorkshire, 
brazier,  for  an  improved  construction 
of  steam  boiler. 

Josiah  J.  Guest,  of  Dowlais  Iron¬ 
works,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  esq.  for  an 
improvement  in  the  process  for  re¬ 
ducing  iron  ore  and  other  materials 
containing  iron  to  “  liners.” 

James  Sutton,  of  Dean-street,  Soho, 
chair-maker,  for  improvements  in  easy 
chairs. 

Jonathan  Dickson  and  James  Ikin, 
both  of  Hoi  land-street,  Blaekfriars- 


road,  engineers,  for  improvements  in 
the  process  of  making  gas. 

William  Crofts,  of  Radford,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  for  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  for  manufacturing  bobbin-net 
lace. 

Edward  Lucas,  of  Birmingham,  en¬ 
gineer,  for  a  self-acting  force  and  lift 
pump. 

James  Brown,  of  Margaret-street, 

__  ^ 

Commercial-road,  rigger,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  capstans,  Ac. 

William  Rhodes,  of  Leyton,  Essex, 
for  an  improved  manufacture  of  bricks. 

T.  Robinson  Williams,  esq.  late  of 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  for  forming,  by 
means  of  machinery,  artificial  skins  to 
be  applied  as  leather,  vellum,  parch¬ 
ment,  Ac.  are  now  used. 

Luke  Ilebert,  of  Hampstead  Road, 
and  James  Don,  of  Lower  James-st., 
Golden-square,  for  improvements  in 
engines  Ac.  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  steam-vessels,  Ac. 

Thomas  Hills,  jun.  of  St.  Michael’s 
Alley,  Cornhill,  for  improvements  in 
furnaces  for  steam-boilers,  Ac. 

Alexander  Gordon,  of  the  Strand, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the 
boilers  or  generators  of  steam,  and  in 
engines  to  be  worked  bv  steam,  Ac. 

Robert  Hicks,  of  Wimpole-street, 
for  an  improved  method  of,  and  appa¬ 
ratus  in,  baking  bread. 

Joshua  Horton,  of  Birmingham,  for 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron  chains. 

John  Joyce,  of  St.  Pancras,  London 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
making  nails. 

John  White,  of  Southampton,  en¬ 
gineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
to  be  worked  by  steam,  Ac.,  applicable 
to  raising  water. 


Charles  Terry,  of  Shoe-lane,  mer¬ 
chant,  for  improvements  in  producing 
leather  from  hides  and  skins. 

J.  Obadiah  Newell  Rutter,  of 
Lymington,  Southampton,  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  for  an  improved  process  for 
generating  heat,  applicable  to  heating 
boilers  and  retorts,  Ac. 
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W.  Shilton,  of  Birmingham,  for  an 
improved  apparatus  or  machine  for 
cutting  files  and  rasps. 

Edward  Boys,  jun.  of  .Rochester,  for 
a  machine  for  preventing  accidents 
with  carriages  in  descending  hills,  &c. 

George  Rodgers,  of  Sheffield,  and  J. 
Tatam,  of  Hilton,  for  an  improved 
button. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  of  the  Kent  Bead, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the 
means,  apparatus,  and  machinery,  for 
exhibiting  scenery  paintings,  or  certain 
descriptions  of  pictures. 

John  Ericsson,  of  Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park,  civil  engineer,  for  an 
engine  for  producing  motive  power. 

C.  M.  H.  Molinard,  of  St,  Mary 
Axe,  merchant,  for  improvements  in 
looms  and  weaving  machinery. 

G.  Washington  Wilder,  ofColeman- 
street,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  marbles  and  other  stones, 
Slc. 

James  Smith,  jun.  and  Francis 
Smith,  of  Radford  near  Nottingham, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
manufacturing  bobbin-net  lace. 

Jonathan  Hayne,  of  St.  James’s, 
Clerkenwell,  silversmith,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing  metal  spoons, 
&c. 

Robert  Beart,  of  Godmanchester, 
for  improvements  in  making  tiles  for 
draining  land,  &c. 

Francis  Molyneux,  of  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  for  improvements 
in  making  paper. 

George  Harris,  of  East  Dulwich,  for 
a  method  for  reducing  and  preparing 
various  vegetable  substances,  and  for 
manufacturing  them  into  articles 
hitherto  usually  made  from  hemp  and 
flax. 

J.  Barton,  of  Goswell-road,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  pumps,  and  machinery 
for  raising  fluids. 

George  Carter,  of  Nottingham- 
Lodge,  Kent,  for  improvements  in 
paddle-wheels. 

P.  A.  Angilbert,  Upper  Charles- 
street,  Northampt on-square,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

W.  Jessop,  ofBatterlejr  Hall,  Derby¬ 
shire,  for  improvements  in  constructing 
railways. 

Charles  Madeley,  of  Gilson  Hall, 
Warwick,  for  a  scarifier  or  harrow. 

Charles  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  for 
alterations  in  gun  and  pistol  foci’s. 


James  Caldwell,  of  Shad  well,  for 
improvements  in  cranes,  vessels,  and 
apparatus  for  delivering  coals  from 
shipping. 

Thomas  Wrigley,  of  Bridge-Hall 
Mills,  Lancashire,  for  an  improved 
pulp-strainer  in  making  paper. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  and  A.  Applegath, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  rail-roads,  bridges,  piers,  jetties,  and 
aqueducts. 

Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.  of  Charlotte- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  for  an  improved 
apparatus  for  evaporating  sirups  and 
saccharine  juices. 

W.  Newton,  of  Chancery  lane,  for 
an  improved  apparatus  for  boiling, 
evaporating,  and  concentrating  sirups, 
for  the  production  of  sugar. 

Charles  Terry,  of  Shoe-lane,  and  W. 
Parker,  of  New  Gravel-lane,  Shadwell, 
for  improvements  in  making  and  re¬ 
fining  sugar. 

The  same,  for  improvements  in  re¬ 
fining  and  purifying  oils. 

John  Christophers,  of  New  Broad- 
street,  for  an  improvement  in  anchors. 

George  Beale  Brown,  of  New  Broad- 
street,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  pins. 

Christopher  Pigott  Bancks,  of  Bewd- 
ley,  Worcestershire,  brass  founder, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  culinary  and  chemical  uten¬ 
sils  and  vessels. 

Alexander  Mitchell,  of  Brickfield, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  civil  engineer, 
for  a  dock  of  improved  construction, 
to  facilitate  the  repairing,  building, 

&c.  of  vessels. 

W.  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
roving  frames,  for  roving  cotton,  &c. 

Augustus  Applegath,  of  Cray  ford, 
calico-printer,  for ‘improvements  in 
letter-press  and  block  printing,  and  in 
the  machinery  used  for  the  same. 

John  Squire,  of  Paddington,  engi¬ 
neer,  and  Francis  Macerone,  of  Upper 
George-street,  Bryanstone-square,  for 
improvements  on  boilers  for  generating 
steam. 

John  Livesey,  of  Bolton-le-Moo 
paper-manufacturer,  for  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  hemp,  &c.  for  the 
manufacture  of  glazing,  friction,  and 
mangle  bowls,  paper-makers’  felts,  &c. 

John  Petrie,  of  Rochdale,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  steam-engines, 

Joseph  Pelletier,  and  Jean  a 

Desprez,  of  Finsbury  Circus,  for  inn 
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provements  in  manufacturing  sulphate 
of  quinine. 

John  Kitchen,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  printer,  for  improvements  on 
printing  presses. 

W.  Itodger,  of  Norfolk  -  street, 
Strand,  for  improvements  in  anchors. 

David  Rees,  of  Brecon,  S.  Wales, 
for  improvements  on  drags  to  be 
applied  to  carriages. 

Robert  Smith,  of  the  Abersychen 
Iron-works,  Monmouthshire,  and  J. 
Walkingshere,  of  the  same  place,  for 
an  improved  rail  for  railways. 

W.  Wigston,  of  the  Gas  Works, 
Salford,  for  improvements  in  consuming 
smoke,  applicable  to  the  furnaces  of 
steam-boilers,  &c. 

Joshua  Bate,  of  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
combing  wool,  &c. 

John  Dyer,  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 
for  a  machine  for  fulling,  thickening, 
felting,  and  cleaning  woollen  cloths, 
&c. 

Francis  Stiles  Blake,  of  his  majesty’s 
dock-yard,  Portsmouth,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  fids  for  the  upper-masts,  bow¬ 
sprits,  and  jib-booms  of  vessels. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  of  Edinburgh, 
M.A.  for  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels  for  sustaining  the 
pressure  of  fluids,  and  in  the  boilers 
and  machinery  of  steam-engines. 

John  Read,  of  Regent-street,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  raising 
or  forcing  fluids. 

W.  King  Westley,  of  Salford,  and 
Samuel  Lawson,  of  Leeds,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  for  drawing  or 
roving  flax,  hemp,  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Webb  Dance,  of  Hurst- 
bourne  Manor  Place,  Herts,  kt.  and 
Joshua  Field,  of  Lambeth,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  the  boiler  and 
apparatus  for  locomotive  carriages. 

W.  H.  Barnard,  of  New  Broad- 
street,  for  a  solvent,  not  hitherto  used 
in  the  arts. 

To  William  Godfrey  Kneller,  of 
Mitcham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
chemist,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
improvements  in  evaporation. 

To  Richard  Else,  of  the  city  of 
Bath,  gentleman,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  drying  malt. 

To  William  Church,  of  Heywood 
House,  Bordeslee  Green,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  fcor  apparatus  to  be  em¬ 


ployed  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
or  passengers,  parts  of  which  said  im¬ 
provement  are  also  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  steam-engines. 

To  Isaac  Dodds,  of  Horsely  Iron 
Works,  in  the  parish  of  Tipton,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  engineer,  for  an 
improved  combination  of  materials, 
and  method  of  manufacturing  valves 
for  steam-engines,  or  steam  apparatus, 
or  for  any  other  fluid,  or  gas,  or  in  any 
other  situation  wherein  valves  or  sluices 
may  be  used. 

To  John  Pleathcoat,  of  Tiverton,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  lace  manufactu¬ 
rer,  for  his  invention  of  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  machines  or  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbin-net. 

To  John  Scott  Howard,  of  Chow 
Bent,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
machine-maker,  for  his  invention  of 
certain  improvements  in  machinery, 
called  roving-frames,  for  roving  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  substances. 

To  Louis  Cournier,  of  Kennington 
Green,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
gentleman,  for  an  improvement  in 
curing  certain  maladies  of  the  head, 
being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad. 

To  Fitz- Walter  Williams,  of  Gil¬ 
bert-street,  Oxford-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for 
his  invention  of  a  liquid  or  composition 
for  polishing  furniture  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  which  he  intends  to  denominate 
“  Williams’s  French  Polish  Reviver.” 

To  John  Robertson,  of  Crofthead, 
in  the  parish  of  Neilston,  and  county 
of  Renfrew,  cotton -spinner,  for  his 
invention  of  certain  improvements  in 
the  mule-jenny,  or  other  machine  for 
spinning  of  cotton,  and  in  the  belly¬ 
stretching  frame,  or  other  machine  fcr 
the  roving  of  cotton,  and  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  spinning  and  roving  of 
silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  fibrous 
substances. 

H.  Davey,  of  St.  Giles’s,  Camber¬ 
well,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  preparing 
linen  and  cotton  rags  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

A.  Smith,  of  Princes-st.,  Leicester- 
square,  for  certain  improvements  in 
springs  for  doors  and  other  purposes. 

J.  W.  Lewty,  of  Lichfield-street, 
Birmingham,  brass-founder,  for  certain 
improvements  in  castors. 

M«  Berry,  of  G6,  Chancery-lane, 
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civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  weighing 
machines. 

T.  Welch,  of  Manchester,  cotton- 
spinner,  for  a  new  method  of  taking 
up,  for  power  and  hand-looms. 

W.  T.  Young,  of  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chant,  for  a  machine  or  apparatus  for 
equalizing  draft,  chiefly  applicable  to 
the  towing  of  barges  and  other  floating 
bodies  on  water,  and  moving  or  drawing 
carriages  on  land. 

J.  Maudslay,  of  Lambeth,  engineer, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  structure  of 
certain  boilers  for  producing  steam  for 
the  working  of  steam-engines. 

G.  Gurney,  Bude,  Cornwall,  esq.  for 
certain  improvements  in  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

R.  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  engineer,  for  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  locomotive  steam-engines 
now  in  use  for  the  quick  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods  upon  edge 
railways. 

R.  B.  Cooper,  of  Battersea  Fields, 
esq.  and  G.  F.  Eckstein,  of  Holborn, 
ironmonger,  for  an  instrument  or  appa¬ 
ratus  for  pointing  pencils,  and  certain 
other  purposes. 

S.  Hutchinson,  of  Pall  Mall  East, 
for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  manufacturing  gas  for 
illumination,  and  in  the  mode  or  means 
of  supplying  gas  to  the  consumer  ;  and 
also  in  the  construction  of  gas-burners, 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  useful  purposes. 

R.  Barnes,  of  Wigan,  engineer,  for 
a  certain  machine  and  apparatus  for 
producing,  by  the  combustion  of  gas  or 
oil,  heated  air  for  warming  the  interior 
of  buildings,  and  which  machine  and 
apparatus  may  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  to  give  light. 

J.  Tennant,  merchant,  and  T.  Clark, 
chemist,  both  of  Glasgow,  for  a  new  or 
improved  apparatus  to  produce  or 
evolve  chlorine  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

C.  Attwood,  of  Wickham,  near 
Gateshead,  glass-manufacturer,  for  a 
certain  improvement  or  improvements 
in  manufacturing  or  purifying  soda. 

J.  F.  V.  Gerard,  Mile  End,  for 
an  improvement  applicable  to  the 
Jacquard  looms  for  weaving  figured 
fabrics. 

T.  A.  G.  Gillyon,  of  Crown-street, 
Finsbury-square,  engineer,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  ordnance,  and  on  the 
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carriages  and  projectiles  to  be  used 
therewith. 

H.  Hendriks,  of  Dunkirk,  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  but  now  of  the 
Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
gent,  for  certain  improvements  in 
manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash, 
and  the  prussiate  of  soda,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  dying  blue  colours  with¬ 
out  indigo. 

J.  Joyce,  of  South-row,  New  Road, 
St.  Pancras,  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  gent.,  for  a  certain  improvement 
or  improvements  in  machinery  for 
making  nails. 

David  Redmund,  of  Wellington 
Foundry,  Charles-street,  City -road, 
for  improvements  in  steam- carriages, 
and  applicable  to  other  purposes. 

George  Frederick  Muntz,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  an  improved  manufacture 
of  boilers  for  generating  steam. 

Charles  Joseph  Hullmandel,  of  Great 
Marlborough -street,  for  improvement 
in  the  art  of  block  printing,  as  applied 
to  calico,  &c. 

Hugh  Lee  Fattinson,  of  Summer 
Hill  Terrace,  Northumberland,  for  an 
improved  method  of  separating  silver 
from  lead. 

Jacob  F.  Geither,  of  New  Cavendish 
street,  for  improvements  in  piano¬ 
fortes,  and  other  stringed  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

J.  Travis,  jun.  of  Shaw  Mills,  near 
Manchester,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  for  spinning  wool,  cotton, 
&c.  &c. 

Wm.  Brunton,  of  Charlotte  -  row. 
Mansion  House,  for  an  apparatus  to 
facilitate  the  excavation  of  ground  and 
the  formation  of  embankments. 

Dominick  Stafford,  of  Duke-street, 
Adel  phi,  for  an  improvement  in  fuel. 

Joseph  Wass,  of  Lea,  Derbyshire, 
for  certain  mechanical  powers  applic¬ 
able  to  various  useful  purposes. 

Richard  Holme,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
and  means  of  generating  steam,  and 
also  for  producing  heat. 

H.  Robinson  Palmer,  of  Fludyer- 
street,  Westminster,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  roofs,  arches,  and 
other  parts  of  buildings. 

Peter  Ewart,  of  Manchester,  for 
improvements  in  the  spinning  machine 
called  the  mule. 

John  Pair,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
for  improvements  in  or  additions  to 
horological  machines. 

2  K 
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"Robert  Wm<  Brandling,  of  Low 
Gorforth,  Northumberland,  esq.  for 
improvements  in  applying  steam  and 
other  powers  to  ships,  boats,  &c. 

.T.  Cooper  Douglas,  of  Great  Ormond 
street,  for  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  furnaces  for  generating 
heat. 

The  same,  for  improvements  which 
prevent  the  explosion  or  the  collapse 
of  steam  and  other  boilers. 

Morrel  Roman,  of  St.  Michael’s 
Alley,  Cornhill,  for  improvements  in 
throwing  or  winding  silk,  &c. 

Bartheleury  Richard  Comte  de  Pre- 
da  val,  of  Leicester- place,  Leicester- 
square,  engineer,  for  an  engine  for 
producing  motive  power,  applicable  to 
various  purposes. 

Stephen  Perry,  of  Wilmington-sq., 
Edward  Massay,  and  Paul  Joseph 
Gauce,  for  certain  improvements  in 
pens  and  pen- holders. 

Daniel  Ledsam  and  W.  Jones,  of 
Birmingham,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  to  be  used  in  manufacturing 
pins  and  needles. 

J.  Cooper  Douglas,  of  Gt.  Ormond- 
street,  for  depriving  vegetable  juices 
and  fermented  and  distilled  liquors 
of  their  acid  qualities,  also  of  their 
colouring  matter,  and  essential  oils. 

PL  Hardingham  Leggett,  of  Fulham, 
for  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing 
in  colours. 

Thomas  Parsons,  of  Newport,  Salop, 
for  improvements  in  locks  for  fasten¬ 
ings. 

John  Hall,  of  Breezes- hill,  Ratcliff¬ 
highway,  sugar  refiner,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  filters  for  sugar  and 
other  liquids. 

Joshua  Wordsworth,  of  Leeds,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  hack¬ 
ling  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
substances. 

Ernest  Wolff,  late  of  Leeds,  now 
of  Stamford  Hill,  Middlesex,  for  a 
mode  of  supplying  stoves  with  heated 
air  without  blowpipe  or  bellows. 

John  Wisker,  of  Vauxhall,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  for  grinding 
covers  or  stoppers  for  jars,  bottles,  or 
other  vessels  made  of  china,  stone,  or 
other  earthenware. 

John  Bapt.  Constantine  Forassa, 
of  Newington,  Paul  Isaac  Mieston, 
of  Austin  Friars,  and  H.  Walker 
Wood,  of  do.  for  improvements  in 
making  white  load  or  carbonate  of  lead. 


Thomas  Affleck,  of  Dumfries,  for 
improvements  in  deepening  and  ex¬ 
cavating  the  beds  of  rivers,  removing 
sand-banks,  bars,  and  other  obstructions 
to  navigation. 

Riley  Carr,  of  Sheffield,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting, 
cropping  and  dressing  woollen  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloths. 

Robert  Stephenson,  jun.  of  Devon¬ 
shire  Hill,  Hampstead,  civil  engineer, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
supporting  the  iron  rails  for  edge 
rail  wavs. 

S.  Willman  Wright,  of  St.  George’s, 
Southwark,  for  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  whereby  certain  well-known 
agents  may  be  employed  in  producing 
power,  and  in  the  mode  of  effecting 
the  same  applicable  to  various  useful 
purposes. 

Thomas  Sunderland,  of  Blackheath, 
for  improvements  in  propelling  vessels. 

Charles  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Yard,  patent  detector  lock  manufactu¬ 
rer,  and  Ebenezer  Hunter,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  for  improvements  in  locks. 

David  Rowland,  of  Crawford-street, 
Marylebone,  for  improvements  in 
sextants,  quadrants,  circles,  and  other 
instruments  for  taking  observations  and 
surveys. 

Louis  Quainten,  of Leicester-square, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  carriages 

James  Hamilton,  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  sawing,  boring,  and  manufacturing 
wood. 

Thomas,  earl  of  Dundorfald,  of  the 
Regent’s  Park,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of 
rotatory  engines  and  apparatus  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

Josiah  Gilbert  Pierson,  of  New  York, 
but  now  residing  in  London,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of 
bolts  and  latches,  to  be  attached  to 
doors,  &c. 

J.  Paul  Newmann,  of  Cornhill,  for 
improvements  in  making  leather  from 
hides  and  other  skins. 

J.  Howard  Ryan,  of  Upper  Baker- 
street,  for  a  new  combination  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  applied  to  the  present 
purposes  of  steam  navigation. 

George  Dickenson,  of  Buckland, 
near  Dover,  fof  improvements  applic¬ 
able  to  making  of  paper. 
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POETRY 


THE  THREE  GUESTS.* 


By  Lord  Morpeth. 

The  world  was  dark,  and  comfortless,  and  chill* 

The  haunt  of  sordid  care  and  hideous  ill, 

Till  three  bright  guests,  beyond  all  utterance  bright. 
Trod  the  dull  orb,  and  woke  it  into  light. 

First  Beauty  came,  from  soft  Idalian  bowers. 

Nurs’d  'mid  the  stealthy  dew  of  summer  flowers. 

She  came  with  faltering  step  and  downcast  eye. 

She  came  with  mantling  blush,  and  melting  sigh. 
She  came  with  brow  of  sway,  and  glance  of  flame, 

Or  coy,  or  tender,  or  triumphant  came : 

In  each  mood  various,  as  in  each  supreme. 

She  scattered  conquest  from  her  rosy  beam. 

Subdued  alike  the  needy  heirs  of  toil, 

Ther lords  of  luxury,  the  sons  of  spoil. 

Each  sterner  passion  in  its  turn  controll’d. 

The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  gold; 

And  saw  before  her  bow  the  wise  and  brave,— 
Caesar  her  suppliant,  Solomon  her  slave. 

Next  bounded  forth  young  Poesy — her  hair 
In  golden  tresses  floated  on  the  air ; 

Her  roving  eye  a  wayward  lustre  shed. 

But  lofty  thought  sat  throned  on  her  head  ; 

Calm  as  a  seraph,  sportive  as  a  child, 

She  trod  the  rocky  beach  or  heathy  wild  ; 

On  Ilion’s  mound  her  earliest  laurel  grew. 

Rich  with  the  freshness  of  immortal  dew  ; 

She  nurs’d  ’mid  Attic  rills  her  tragic  vein, 

By  smooth  Colon  us’  and  /Egina’s  main ; 

To  softer  raptures  thrill’d  the  lyre  awhile, 

With  love- taught  Sappho  in  her  Lesbian  isle  ; 
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Urg’d  o’er  Olympia’s  course  the  foaming  steed. 

In  Doric  valleys  tun’d  the  pastoral  reed. 

Peal’d  the  high  harp  by  Mincio’s  sedgy  tide. 

Breath’d  the  soft  lute  on  Arno’s  vine-clad  side. 

Nor  yet  withheld  some  notes  from  Britain’s  clime, 

Not  all  unworthy  of  her  elder  time; 

And  still,  where’er  the  vocal  strain  arose, 

’Mid  torrid  fervors,  or  eternal  snows. 

Through  every  large  variety  of  man. 

Savage  or  sage,  the  soft  infection  ran  ; 

Before  the  magic  of  her  cliorded  shell, 

The  captive’s  chain,  the  tyrant’s  madness,  fell ; 

And  nature’s  jarring  discord  paus’d  to  hear. 

The  borrow’d  language  of  a  higher  sphere. 

I  turn’d  again — the  minstrel’s  voice  was  spent  ; 

1  gaz’d  around,  the  lover’s  heart  was  rent ; 

Neglect  and  penury,  and  change,  and  death. 

Spar’d  not  the  glowing  form,  or  gifted  breath  ; 

But  quench’d  in  one  stern  blight  of  cold  decay 
Love’s  purple  gleam,  and  fancy’s  meteor  ray  : 

Where  are  ye,  solaces  of  human-kind  ? 

I  look’d,  and  Piety  remain’d  behind  : 

Upon  her  radiant  cheek,  and  brow  serene. 

No  fever’d  throb,  no  fitful  flush,  were  seen  ; 

’Mid  every  changeful  tide  of  various  life. 

The  gaudy  sunshine  or  the  stormy  strife 
She  calmly  shook  from  her  resplendent  veil 
The  puny  drivings  of  each  passing  gale — 

Gave  to  the  earth  her  transient  smile  or  sigh. 

Her  undetach’d  communion  to  the  sky ; 

Yet  while  she  long’d  for  that  celestial  year. 

Without  a  limit,  and  without  a  tear, 

Still  her  bright  presence  with  reflected  glow. 

Diffus’d  her  own  serenity  below, — 

The  conscious  presage  of  an  endless  rest. 

The  nether  heaven  of  a  pardon’d  breast  . 


THE  GLOVE  * 

From  Schiller. 

By  Sir  W.  Somerville,  Bart. 

Before  his  lion-garden  gate, 

The  wild  beast  combat  to  await— 
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King  Francis  sate—* 

Around  him  were  his  nobles  placed. 

The  balcony  above  was  graced 
By  ladies  of  the  court  in  gorgeous  state* 

And  as  with  his  finger  a  sign  he -made* 

The  iron  grating  was  open  laid. 

And  with  stately  step  and  mien 
A  lion  to  enter  was  seen. 

With  fearful  look 
His  mane  he  shook. 

And  yawning  wide 

Stared  around  him  on  every  side ; 

And  stretch’d  his  giant  limbs  of  strength. 

And  laid  himself  down  at  his  fearful  length. 

And  the  king  a  second  signal  made. 

And  instant  was  open'd  wide 
A  second  gate  from  the  other  side. 

From  which  with  fiery  bound 
A  tiger  sprang, 

Who,  when  he  the  lion  saw. 

Roar’d  aloud  from  his  frightful  jaw. 

And  in  a  circle,  round  and  round. 

His  tail  he  flung. 

And  stretch'd  out  his  tongue. 

And  with  glittering  eye. 

Crept  round  the  lion  slow  and  shy. 

Then  horribly  howling, 

And  grimly  growling, 

Down  by  his  side  himself  he  laid. 

And  the  king  another  signal  made — * 

The  open  grating  vomited  then 
Two  leopards  forth  from  their  dreadful  den— 
They  rush  on  the  tiger  with  signs  of  rage. 
Eager  the  dreadful  fight  to  wage — 

Who  fierce  with  paws  uplifted  stood, 

And  the  lion  sprang  up  with  an  awful  roar. 
Then  were  still  the  fearful  four : 

And  the  monsters  on  the  ground 
Crouch'd  in  a  circle  round. 

Greedy  to  taste  of  blood. 

Then  fell  from  the  terrace  above, 

From  beauteous  hand  a  glove. 

And  the  tiger  and  lion  between 
To  drop  ’twas  seen. 

And  the  lady  Kunigund,  in  bantering  mood. 
Spoke  to  knight  Delorges,  who  by  her  stood— 
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“  If  the  flame  which  but  now  to  me  you  swore. 
Burns  as  strong  as  it  did  before. 

Go,  pick  up  my  glove  sir  knight.” 

And  he  with  action  quick  a$  sight. 

In  the  horrible  place  did  stand ; 

And  with  dauntless  mien, 

From  the  beasts  between, 

Took  up  the  glove  with  fearless  hand : 

And  as  ladies  and  nobles  the  bold  deed  saw. 
Their  breath  they  held  through  fear  and  awe. 
The  glove  he  brings  back  composed  and  light. 
His  praise  was  announced  by  voice  and  look. 
And  Kunigund  received  the  knight 
With  a  smile  that  promised  the  deed  to  requite. 
Blit  straight  in  her  face  he  flung  the  glove — 

“  l  neither  desire  your  thanks  nor  love : — ’ 

And  from  that  same  hour  the  lady  forsook. 


THE  FEMALE  CONVICT  SHIP.* 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLEY. 

The  tide  is  in,  the  breeze  is  fair, 

The  vessel  under  weigh ; 

The  gallant  prow  glides  swiftly  on, 

And  throws  aside  the  spray  ; 

The  tranquil  ocean,  mirror-like. 

Reflects  the  deep  blue  skies ; 

And,  pointing  to  the  destin’d  course, 

The  straighten’d  pennon  flies. 

Oh  !  none  of  those  heart-cradled  prayers 
That  never  reach  the  lip, 

No  benedictions  wait  upon 
That  fast-receding  ship  : 

No  tearful  eyes  arc  strain’d  to  watch 
I  ts  progress  from  the  land  ; 

And  there  are  none  to  wave  the  scarf. 
And  none  to  kiss  the  hand. 

Yet  women  throng  that  vessel’s  deck — 
The  haggard  and  the  fair. 

The  young  in  guilt,  and  the  depraved, 
Are  intermingled  there  ! 
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The  girl,  who  from  her  mother’s  arms 
Was  early  lured  away ; 

The  harden’d  hag,  whose  trade  hath  been 
To  lead  the  pure  astray. 

A  young  and  sickly  mother  kneels 
Apart  from  all  the  rest ; 

And  with  a  song  of  home  she  lulls 
The  babe  upon  her  breast. 

She  falters, — for  her  tears  must  How,— 
See  cannot  end  the  verse ; 

And  nought  is  heard  among  the  crowd 
But  laughter,  shout,  or  curse! 

’Tis  sunset.  Hark  !  the  signal  gun  ;■ — - 
All  from  the  deck  are  sent — - 

The  young,  the  old,  the  best,  the  worst. 

In  one  dark  dungeon  pent ! 

Their  wailings,  and  their  horrid  mirth, 
Alike  are  hush’d  in  sleep  : 

And  now  the  female  convict- ship 
In  silence  ploughs  the  deep. 

But  long  the  lurid  tempest-cloud 
Hath  brooded  o’er  the  waves ; 

And  suddenly  the  winds  are  rous’d. 

And  leave  their  secret  caves  ; 

And  up  aloft  the  ship  is  borne, 

And  down  again  as  fast; 

And  every  mighty  billow  seems 
More  dreadful  than  the  last. 

Oh  !  who  that  loves  the  pleasure-barque. 
By  summer  breezes  fann’d, 

Shall  dare  to  paint  the  ocean-storm. 
Terrifically  grand  ? 

When  helplessly  the  vessel  drifts, 

Each  torn  sail  closely  furl’d ; 

When  not  a  man  of  all  the  crew 
Knows  whither  she  is  hurl’d  ! 

And  who  shall  tell  the  agony 
Of  those  confined  beneath. 

Who  in  the  darkness  dread  to  die— 

How  unprepared  for  death  ! 

Who,  loathing,  to  each  other  cling 
When  every  hope  hath  ceased. 

And  heat  against  their  prison  door. 

And  shriek  to  be  released  ! 
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Three  limes  the  ship  hath  struck.  Again  ! 

She  never  more  will  float. 

Oh  !  wait  not  for  the  rising  tide ; 

Be  steady — man  the  boat. 

And  see,  assembled  on  the  shore. 

The  merciful,  the  brave  ; — 

Quick,  set  the  female  convicts  free. 

There  still  is  time  to  save ! 

It  is  in  vain  !  what  demon  olinds 
The  captain  and  the  crew  ? 

The  rapid  rising  of  the  tide 
With  mad  delight  they  view. 

They  hope  the  coming  waves  will  waft 
The  convict  ship  away  ! 

The  foaming  monster  hurries  on, 

Impatient  for  his  prey  ! 

And  He  is  come  !  the  rushing  flood 
In  thunder  sweeps  the  deck ; 

The  groaning  timbers  fly  apart. 

The  vessel  is  a  wreck ! 

One  moment  from  the  female  crowd 
There  comes  a  fearful  cry ; 

The  next,  they’re  hurl  d  into  the  deep, 

To  struggle,  and  to  die  ! 

Their  corses  strew  a  foreign  shore. 

Left  by  the  ebbing  tide ; 

And  sixty  in  a  ghastly  row 
Lie  number’d,  side  by  side ! 

The  lifeless  mother’s  bleeding  form 
Comes  floating  from  the  wreck  ; 

And  lifeless  is  the  babe  she  bound 
So  fondly  round  her  neck ! 

’Tis  morn; — the  anxious  eye  can  trace 
No  vessel  on  the  deep  ; 

But  gather’d  timber  on  the  shore 
Lies  in  a  gloomy  heap : 

In  winter  time  those  brands  will  blaze 
Our  tranquil  homes  to  warm. 

Though  torn  from  that  poor  convict  ship 
That  perish’d  in  the  storm ! 
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[N.  B.  The  Figures  within  crotchets  refer  to  the  History.] 


Aberdeen,  carl  of,  his  correspondence 
with  lord  Stuart  de  Itothesay, 
respecting  the  French  expedition 
against  Algiers,  354 

Accidents:  explosion  of  a  powder-mill 
at  Hartford,  16;  Mrs.  Manley  of 
Hatton  Garden,  burnt  to  death,  19; 
fall  ol  the  floor  of  the  auction  room 
at  the  sale  of  lord  Eldin’s  pictures, 
51  ;  death  from  wrong  medicines, 
52 ;  Mr.  E.  Hatfield  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  a  box  designedly  filled 
with  gunpowder,  60 ;  two  girls  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree  in  Hyde  Park, 
86;  the  “Benlomond”  steam-boat 
burnt,  87  ;  two  persons  killed  by 
falling  down  Beacon  Hills,  Breck¬ 
nock,  115;  wreck  of  the  “  Amphi- 
trite,”  126  ;  fall  of  a  house  on  Saffron 
Hill,  131  ;  fall  of  quarries  in  France, 
176 ;  eleven  persons  drowned  near 
York,  178. 

Acts  of  parliament,  mislaid,  found  in 
Ireland,  145 

* - - - - —  list  of  general,  276 ; 

local,  280 

Advertisements,  reduction  of  duty  on, 
[145] 

Adulteration  of  tea,  and  seizure  of  it, 
143 

Agriculture  :  report  of  the  select  com¬ 
mittee  on,  341  ;  improved  condition 
of  labourers,  349 ;  table  of  prices  of 
wheat,  353 

Agricultural  interest :  the  marquis  of 
Chandos’  motion  in  favour  of,  [150] ; 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
its  condition,  [151] 

Alexander  column,  St.  Petersburg, 
486 

Algiers,  correspondence  relative  to  the 
French  expedition  against,  in  1830, 
354 ;  its  ostensible  and  avowed  ob¬ 
jects,  370 


America— see  Brazil ,  Buenos  Ayres , 
Columbia, ,  Mexico ,  United  States. 
Amphitrite,  convict  ship,  wreck  of, 
and  great  loss  of  lives,  126 
Antiquities  :  foundations  of  Julian’s 
palace  at  Paris  discovered,  11 ;  ante¬ 
diluvian  skeleton  found  near  Bed¬ 
ford,  12 

Architectural  improvements,  486 
Arson  ;  J.  Carter,  malthouse  at  Lam- 
bourne,  38  ;  J.  Cooper,  stables,  &c. 
at  Foxhill,  42  ;  S.  Wilkins,  combing 
shop  at  Bridport,  48 
Ashley,  lord,  his  factory  bill,  [205] ; 
opposition  by  ministers  to  its  going 
into  committee,  [207J  ;  carried  into 
committee,  [208] 

Assizes  and  Sessions: — 

Bedford:  Thos.  Crawley,  murder  of 
Jos.  Adams,  102 

Cork  :  Lieut.  Wall,  indicted  for  steal¬ 
ing  jewellery,  being  on  the  person  of 
Miss  Hargrave,  whom  he  had  in¬ 
duced  t©  abscond  with  him,  58 
Derby  :  S.  Chadwick,  murder  of  Sus¬ 
annah  Sellers,  59 

Dorchester  :  S.  Wilkins,  arson,  48 
Exeter :  Air.  Milford,  &c.  as  seconds 
in  the  duel  between  Sir  J.  Jeffcott 
and  Hr.  Hennis,  105 
Gloucester  :  G.  O.  Parsons,  &c.  robbing 
a  clerk  of  the  Hursley  Bank,  62  ;  J. 
and  T.  Berryman,  robbery,  64 
Lancaster :  J.  Itoach,  murder  of  D. 
Maggs,  121 

Manchester :  It.  Harris,  stealing  a  box 
(his  own  property)  from  a  carrier’s 
warehouse,  24 

Nottingham  :  W.  Clayton,  murder,  52 
Old  Bailey  :  W.  J ohnson  and  S.  Fare, 
murder,  1 ;  T.  Marshall,  &c.  murder 
of  the  boy  Paviour,  68 ;  W.  Guest, 
purchasing  stolen  notes,  71 ;  Henry 
Berthold,  stealing  a  boa,  159 ;  G. 
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L  ursey,  slabbing  Brooks  a  policeman, 
in  the  Calthorpe  Street  affray,  319 
Oxford:  J.  Cooper  and  Joel  Wicks, 
arson,  42 

Reading  :  J.  Carter,  &c.  arson,  38 
Shrewsbury:  G.  Hayward,  murder  of 
J.  Corser,  112 

Taunton  :  Brooks,  &c.  murder  of  P. 
Chasey,  a  drummer,  in  1808,  6*5; 
Jas.  Wheeler,  &c.  election  riot  at 
Frome,  294 

IV ir wick  :  W.  Betteridge,  Sec.  election 
riot  at  Nuneaton,  308" 

IVisbeach, :  Eliz.  Seymour  and  J. 

Brittain,  burglary,  117 
York:  J.  Pickier,  robbing  South  Kir¬ 
by  church,  44;  Bayntun  v.  Cattle, 
electioneering  expenses,  45  ;  11.  lio- 
binson,  shooting  at  J.  Pick,  100 
Assessed  taxes,  Sir  J.  Key’s  motion 
for  their  repeal,  [155j  ;  sale  of  goods 
distrained  for,  73;  resistance  of  pay¬ 
ment  of,  141  ;  deputation  to  the 
attorney -general  respecting,  142  ; 
assault  on  a  collector,  143  ;  seizures 
for,  in  Marylebone,  151  ;  hand-bill 
respecting,  152;  procession  of  the 
Marylebone  association,  155 
Atheistical  witness  (Julian  Hibbert), 
evidence  of,  rejected,  159 
Alt  wood,  Mr  ,  his  motion  for  inquiry 
into  existing  distress,  [149J  ;  do.  for 
committee  on  the  Bank  remunera¬ 
tion,  [176] 

Autograph  letters,  sale  of  Mr.  Ander- 
don’s  collection,  28 

Babington,  Dr.,  death,  221 
Baden,  discussions  relative  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Diet,  [  277 1  the  printing 
the  motion  against  them  prohibited 
by  government,  [278] ;  M.  Winter’s 
defence  of  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  12791 

Baillie,  Colonel,  death,  219 
Ballot,  vote  by,  Mr.  Grote’s  motion 
for,  1 2 1 4  J 

Bank  of  England,  its  application  for  a 
renewal  of  its  charter,  [165];  go¬ 
vernment’s  plan  relative  to  it,  ib.  ; 
Lord  Althorp’s  resolutions,  [168J; 
the  charter  granted,  f  1 70 J ;  debate 
respecting  making  its  notes  legal 
tender,  ib, ;  ditto  on  remuneration 
to  be  granted  it,  [  174] ;  bill  brought 
in,  [178] ;  passed,  [  179| 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  hostility  to  it,  [299] 

Banking  system,  and  banking  compa¬ 
nies,  proposed  alterations  relative 
to,  [167J 


Baring,  Mr.  recommends,  that  Bank 
of  England  notes  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  legal  tender,  [172] 

Basle,  occupied  by  federal  troops,  and 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Diet,  [2831 

Bavaria,  Rhenish,  riot  at  Neustadt, 

[281]  ;  trial  of  Dr.  Liebenpfeitfer, 
ib.,  who  is  imprisoned,  but  escapes, 

[282] 

Bayntun,  captain,  action  relating  to 
his  expenses  at  York  election,  45. 

Beaches,  formation  of,  492 

Belgium  (see  Holland)  convention 
with  Holland,  [268] ;  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers,  [270 J  ;  king’s  speech 
on  opening  the  session,  ib. ;  distress 
of  the  manufacturers,  [2711  ;  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  project 
of  convention  between  Holland  and 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  376  ; 
communication  from  the  English 
and  French  governments  to  the  Bel-, 
gian  minister,  Van  de  Weyer,  401  ; 
his  reply,  402  ;  note  of  the  Belgian 
envoys  to  the  conference  in  London, 
403  ;  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Belgium,  417. 

44  Ben-lomond,’?  steam  boat,  burnt,  81 

Berri,  Duchess  of,  discussion  relative 
to  her  detention,  1231]  ;  ministers 
refuse  to  bring  her  to  trial,  [232] ; 
she  avows  her  marriage  with  Count 
Hector  Lucchese  Palli,  [233]  ;  is 
allowed  to  leave  France  after  being 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  ib. 

Birmingham  Union,  demand  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  ministers  after  their  refusal 
to  repeal  the  assessed  taxes,  [159] 

Birmingham,  new  Town  Elall,  Ac.  at, 
487 

Bishoprics,  proposed  consolidation  of, 
in  Ireland,  [113] 

Blackwood,  captain,  anecdotes  of,  427  ; 
his  account  of  the  action  between 
the  Brilliant  and  two  French  fri¬ 
gates,  ib. ;  letters  of  Lord  Nelson  to 
him,  429  ;  Captain  Blackwood’s  let¬ 
ters  to  his  wife,  433;  that  describ¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  Ajax  by  fire,  439 

Boothia,  discovery  of  the  continent  so 
named,  by  Captain  Ross,  148 

Bottomry,  case  of,  (the  Orelia)  87 ; 
the  Eliza,  88 

Boyne,  plan  for  blowing  up  the  wreck 
of,  141 

Brazil ;  insurrection  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  [304]  ;  revolt  at 
Bahia,  [305J ;  message  of  the  re¬ 
gency  to  congress  respecting  the 
return  of  Don  Pedro,  [306] 
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Brighton,  damage  done  to  the  pier 
by  a  storm,  145;  fall  of  the  Antheum, 
487 

Bristol,  compensation  to  the  Bishop  of, 
for  damage  during  the  riots,  lid 
Brooks,  Mr.,  anatomist,  death,  196 
Brougham,  Lord,  his  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  church  bill,  [137] 
Brownrigg,  sir  11.,  death,  220 
”  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens/’  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  472  ;  Langen  Schwal- 
bach,  ib. ;  Schlangenbad,  479 
Buckingham,  Mr., his  motion  for  abol¬ 
ishing  impressment  of  seamen,  [164] ; 
censures  the  East  -  India  Company 
bill,  [186] ;  his  amendment  on  it,  ib. 
Budget,  the,  [143]  ;  reduction  in  the 
public  expenditure,  ib. ;  taxes  pro- 
posed  to  be  reduced.  [147] ;  the 
French  budget,  [240 j 
Buenos  Ayres,  revolt  of  Monte  Video, 
[307]  ;  dispute  with  England,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Falkland  or  Malvina 
Islands,  ib. ;  circular  to  the  South 
American  republics,  respecting  it, 
[208];  correspondence  relative  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Malvina  Islands, 
by  Great  Britain,  371 
Buxton,  Mr.,  his  speech  against  go¬ 
vernment’s  plan  for  abolishing  West 
India  slavery,  [192] 

Cagnola,  Marquess,  (architect)  death, 
234 

Calthorp  Street,  seditious  political 
meeting  held  in ;  attack  on  the  police, 
and  murder  of  one  of  them,  (It. 
Culley)  79 

Cambridge,  scientific  meeting  at,  89 
Canterbury,  archbishop  of,  his  speech 
on  the  Irish  Church  bill,  [132] 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  favourable  con¬ 
sequences  of  emancipating  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  [201] 

Cape  Verde  islands,  declare  for  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  [  260] 

Carew,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Irish 
coercion  bill,  [56] 

Carnarvon,  earl  of,  death,  218 
Cattle  market,  new  one,  at  Islington, 
164 

Caverns,  very  extraordinary,  disco¬ 
vered  near  Mitchel’s  Town,  Ireland, 

110 

Charleston,  discipline  in  the  prison 
at,  460 

Chateaubriand,  prosecution  against,  by 
the  French  government,  and  acquit¬ 
tal,  [234] 

Children  in  factories,  bill  regulating 
their  labour,  [209] 


China,  trade  with,  [181] ;  tea  trade, 
[182]  ;  silk  trade,  ib. 

Church  bill,  Irish,  its  provisions,  [85] ; 
abolition  of  first  fruits,  and  tax  on 
benefices,  and  the  revenues  of  sees, 
[86]  ;  abolition  of  church  cess,  ib. ; 
contemplated  improvement  of  lands 
attached  to  bishoprics,  [SB]  ;  pro 
posed  consolidation  of  bishoprics, 
[102] ;  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  carried,  [  138] ;  amendments 
proposed  in  committee  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  ib. ;  the  bill  passed, 
[139] 

Church  property,  Mr.,  Faithlulfs  mo¬ 
tion  relative  to,  [227] 

Clergy,  Irish,  bill  passed  for  their 
relief,  [142] 

Clitheroe  rioters,  trial  of,  305 
Cobbett,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  address  on  the  king’s 
speech,  [32] 

Coldbath  Fields  meeting  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  [159] ;  inquest  on  the  police¬ 
man  killed  there,  80 
Columbia  :  peace  concluded  between 
New  Grenada  and  the  Equator, 
[309]  ;  conspiracy  at  Bogota,  ib.  ;  the 
Columbian  debt,  [310] 

Coney,  J.,  artist,  death,  230 
Congress,  American,  account  of,  467 ; 
style  of  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  468  ;  in  the  Senate, 
469 

Cooper,  rev.  E.,  death,  208 
Corn-laws,  Mr.  Whitmore’s  motion 
relative  to,  [210] 

Corporation  commissions,  157 
Corporations,  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of,  337 

Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  last  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Kean,  59 
Courts : 

Arches'  Court :  Parish  of  Clare  v. 
Bishop  of  Ely,  relative  to  repairs  of 
the  church,  28  ;  Swift  v.  Swift,  vali¬ 
dity  of  a  marriage,  96 
Admiralty  :  case  of  salvage,  freight  of 
bullion  belonging  to  the  <4  Thetis,” 
55  ;  the  “  Orelia,”  case  of  bottomry, 
87  ;  the  “  Eliza,”  ditto,  88 
Common  Pleas:  Mackenzie  v.  Mac- 
leod,  177;  Attorney  v.  Shore,  178 
Exchequer ,  Guildhall ,  Watson  v.  Col¬ 
quitt,  libel  relative  to  the  loss  of 
the  Rothsay  Castle  ”  steamer,  31 ; 
Wilson  v.  Gilbert,  gaming  debt,  36  ; 
Hunt  v.  Radelifie,  libel,  88 ;  Cob¬ 
bett  v.  Lawson,  libel,  96 ;  Dicas  v. 
Lord  Brougham,  169 
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King^s  Bench :  the  King  v,  Attwood, 
(Merchant  Tailors’  Company)  19; 
King  v .  East-India  Company,  21; 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  v.  Bolton, 
&c.  duties  on  imports,  29 :  King  v. 
W.  J.  Bankes.  M.P.,  and  Flowers, 
164  ;  King  v.  Wall,  314 
Courts-Martial,  proposed  by  the  Irish 
coercion  bill,  to  be  substituted  in 
Ireland,  for  the  ordinary  courts, 
[421 ;  alterations  in  the  bill,  relative 
to  them,  [96] 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  libel  on,  con¬ 
nected  with  Sellis’s  murder,  90 

Dallas,  Sir  Geo.  death,  198 
Dartford,  powder-mills,  blown  up  at, 
16 

Dibdin,  C.  death,  197 
Dickenson,  capt.  his  claims  for  salvage 
of  the  freight  of  the  u  Thetis,”  55  ; 
plan  adopted  by  him  l  for  raising 
it,  56 

Diving  bell,  substitute  for,  employed 
by  capt.  Dickenson,  55  ;  employed  in 
blasting  rocks,  491 
Domville,  Sir  W.  death,  205 
Dover,  lord,  death,  227 
Drew,  Sam.  death,  213 
Dublin,  destructive  fire  in  the  custom¬ 
house  stores,  116 
Dudley,  earl  of,  death,  209 
Duels :  Sir  J.  Jeffcott  and  Dr.  Hennis, 
105 ;  M.  Leon  and  Capt.  de  Hesse, 
111 

Duelling,  Mr.  Milford,  &c.  tried  for, 
105 

Dursley  Bank,  robbery  of,  62 
Duties  on  imports,  trial  affecting  the 
right  of  the  corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  to,  29 

Duty  on  advertisements,  reduction  of, 
[145] 

Earthquake,  shock  of,  at  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  and  Antigua,  71 
East-India  Company,  [179];  plan  for 
its  continuance,  [183] ;  resolutions 
relative  to  do.,  [185] ;  action  relative 
to  the  powers  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol,  21 

Edinburgh,  dreadful  accident  at  the 
sale  of  lord  Eldin’s  pictures,  51 
Edwards,  Eliza,  inquest  on  a  man 
passing  under  that  name,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  female,  17 
Egypt :  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  on 
the  part  of  Turkey,  rejected  by  the 
pacha, [290]  — see  Turkey 
Eldin,  lord,  sale  of  his  pictures  at 
Edinburgh,  and  dreadful  accident 


of  the  falling-in  of  the  floor  of  the 
auction  room,  51 
Election  of  Scots  Peers,  14 

-  Westminster,  78 

Elections,  bribery  at,  Liverpool,  [211] ; 

Warwick,  [212];  Stafford,  [213]; 
^  Hertford,  [214]  ;  Londonderry,  ib. ; 

■  Carrickfergus,  ib. ;  Newry,  ib. 
Ellenborough,  lord,  opposes  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  continuance  of  the 
East-India  Company,  [185]  ;  his 
amendment,  [187] 

Ely,  bishop  of,  suit  against,  by  the 
parish  of  Clare,  28 

Executions :  J.  Wren,  for  setting  fire 
to  a  rick,  10 ;  J.  Hallahan,  robbery 
and  outrage,  10;  Capt.  II.  Nicoll, 
120 

Exeter,  bishop  of,  his  speech  on  the 
Irish  Church  bill,  [121] 

Exmouth,  lord,  death,  201 
Expenditure,  public,  258 

Factory  bill,  the,  [205] 

Failures  of  East-India  houses,  141 
Faithful  1,  Mr.  his  motion  regarding  the 
disposal  of  church-property,  [227] 

“  Female  convict  ship,”  poem  by  T.  H. 
Bayley,  502 

Ferdinand  7th,  king  of  Spain,  death, 
24  i 

Finance  and  tables,  256 
Fires :  extensive  one  at  Liverpool, 
12 ;  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  Mrs. 
Manley  burnt  to  death,  19 ;  malt- 
house  set  on  fire,  at  Lambourn,  38; 
farming  buildings,  do.  at  Foxhill, 
42 ;  combing  shop,  do.  at  Bridport, 
48 ;  Tain  Gaol  burnt  down,  and 
three  persons  burnt,  70;  Wood’s 
Hotel,  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Cape 
killed,  84 ;  the  “  Benlomond”  steam¬ 
boat,  87  ;  custom-house  stores,  Dub¬ 
lin,  116 

Fitzgerald,  lord,  It.S.  death,  195 
Fitz- William,  Earl,  death,  205 
Flogging,  military,  Mr.  Hume’s  motion 
for  abolishing,  [163] 

Foley,  adm.  sir  T.  death,  196 
Fontana,  M.  his  lecture  on  the  St. 

Simon ian  doctrines,  152 
Foreign  documents,  354 
Forgery,  E.  Whitmore,  28 
France  :  a  second  session  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  convoked  the  day  after  the  close 
of  the  first,  [229] ;  king’s  speech, 
[230]  ;  petitions  relative  to  the 
duchess  of  Berri,  [231];  ministers 
refuse  to  bring  her  to  trial,  [232] ; 
she  avows  her  private  marriage,  and 
is  allowed  to  quit  France,  [233] ; 
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prosecution  and  acquittal  of  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  her  other  partisans,  [234] ; 
disputes  between  the  chambers  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Louis  16th, 
[235]  ;  bill  for  regulating  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  military  law,  [237]  ; 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  committee, 
[239]  ;  fortifications  begun  to  be 
erected  round  Paris,  ib. ;  a  grant  for 
defraying  them  refused,  ib. ;  as  is 
also  a  grant  for  the  works  at  the 
Tuileries,  [240]  ;  the  budget,  ib. ; 
trial  of  the  editor  of  the  u  Tribune,” 
[241]  ;  society  of  the  rights  of  man, 
[243]  ;  many  of  its  members  brought 
to  trial,  [244]  ;  affairs  and  treaty 
with  Greece,  [245]  ;  political  prose¬ 
cutions,  179 ;  trial  of  Bergeron  and 
Benoit,  for  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  king,  299 

Frankfort,  serious  disturbance  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  students,  [280] 

Freemasonry  in  the  United  States,  dis¬ 
closures  of,  and  accusations  against, 


Frome,  trial  of  the  rioters  at,  294 
Fruit  trees,  Chinese  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating,  492 

Funeral,  Kean’s,  83 ;  Wilberforce’s, 
114 


Gambier,  lord,  death,  218 
Gaming  debts,  action  relative  to,  36 
Germany  :  discussions  between  the 
diet  and  several  states,  [273] ;  motion 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  diet  by 
the  chambers  of  Wirtemberg,  ib. ; 
the  chambers  dissolved,  [275] ;  simi¬ 
lar  disputes  between  the  chambers 
and  government  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
[276]  ;  also  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  ib. ; 
and  Baden,  [277]  ;  prohibition  of  the 
publication  of  the  debates  of  the 
chambers  at  Weimar,  [281] ;  riots  at 
Frankfort,  ib.  —  see  Baden ,  Hesse 
Cassel ,  Hesse  Darmstadt ,  &c. 

€t  Glove,  the,”  poem  from  Schiller,  500 
Gower,  R.  H.  death,  250 
Grant,  Mr.  C.  resolutions  proposed  by 
him,  relative  to  the  East-India 
Company,  [179],  [185] ;  motion  for 
vote  by  ballot,  [214] 

Greece,  arrival  of  king  Otho,  [285]  ; 
his  proclamation,  [286]  ;  massacre  at 
Orta  by  the  mal-con tents,  ib.  ;  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  into  ten  depart¬ 
ments,  [287]  ;  application  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  loans  rejected,  ib. 
Greville,  sir  C.  J .  petition  against  his 
return  for  Warwick,  [212] 


Grey,  earl,  introduces  the  Irish  coer¬ 
cion  bill  in  the  Lords,  [38]  ;  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  church  bill;  [112] 

Grote,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  Irish 
coercion  bill,  [49] 

Guerin,  French  artist,  death,  228 

Hansard,  T.  C.  death,  222 
Haslewood,  Jos.  death,  240 
Haworth,  H.  botanist,  death,  235 
Heat,  Mr.  Rutter’s  new  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  490 

Heber,  Rd.  book-collector,  death,  245 
Hennis,  Dr.  of  Exeter,  killed  in  a  duel 
with  sir  J.  Jeffcott,  105 
Hertford,  borough  of,  committee  to 
inquire  into  bribery  at  the  election, 
[214] 

Hesse  Cassel,  dispute  between  the 
government  and  the  chamber  re¬ 
specting  the  election  of  M.  Jordan, 
[276]  ;  the  chamber  dissolved  in 
consequence,  ib. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  disputes  between  the 
chambers  and  the  government  re¬ 
specting  the  decrees  of  the  diet, 

[276] ;  dissolution  of  the  chambers* 

[277] 

Hewley’s,  lady,  charities,  suit  relative 
to,  178 

Higgins,  G.  death,  233 
Hill,  rev.  Rowland,  death,  216 
Hobhouse,  sir  ,J.  C.  resigns  his  office 
as  secretary  of  Ireland,  [158];  abusive 
treatment  of  the  mob  towards  him, 
at  the  Westminster  election,  78 
Hogue,  La,  ships  sunk  at  the  battle  of, 
left  dry  by  a  low  tide,  60 
Holland:  recommencement  of  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France,  after  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
[263]  ;  objections  and  counter-pro¬ 
posal  of  Holland,  [264] ;  new  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  two  courts,  [265]  ; 
preliminary  convention,  ib.  ;  which 
is  ratified,  [268]  ;  further  negotia¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  respecting  Lux¬ 
emburg,  ib.;  convention  relative  to 
the  march  of  the  troops  through 
Belgic  territory,  ib. ;  projection  of 
convention  between  Holland  and 
France  and  Great  Britain,  375;  do. 
No.  2,  377  ;  do.  No.  3,  ib.  ;  counter- 
project  of  Holland,  378  ;  note  of 
Talleyrand  and  lord  Palmerston  re¬ 
jecting  that  project,  380  ;  answer  to 
the  note,  384 

House  and  window  taxes,  motion  for 
repeal  of,  [153],  [155] 
Housebreakers,  desperate  attack  of 
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some  on  different  policemen  at 
Hampstead,  10 

1 1  ume,  Mr.  his  speech  against  the 
address,  [24]  ;  charges  ministers 
with  apostatizing,  [  TO]  ;  his  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  ib. ; 
his  motion  against  army  and  navy 
sinecures,  [159] 

Hurricane,  in  the  metropolis,  85;  at 
Liverpool,  &c.  86  ;  in  London,  180 
Hydro-oxygen  microscope,  exhibition 
of,  31 

Hydrophobia,  death  of  Mr.  ,T.  Purdoe, 
from,  60 ;  cure  for  discovered  by  M. 
Buisson,  163 

Jacob,  Mr.  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  343 
Jennings,  J.  death,  247 
Jervis,  rev.  T.  death,  236 
Impressment  of  seamen,  motion  for 
abolishing,  [164] 

Improvements,  architectural,  486 
Incendiarism — see  Arson 
India — see  East- India  Company 
Ingilby,  sir  W.  his  motion  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  malt-tax,  [151] 
Inquests  :  Jacob  Light,  9  ;  W.  Cryer, 
an  infant  killed  by  its  mother,  12  ; 
Ann  Slymm  and  J.  Dickson  an 
infant,  15  ;  Eliza  Edwards  (discover¬ 
ed  to  have  been  a  man),  17  ;  Jabez 
Hiscock,  jumping  from  a  window, 
37;  Mr.  1).  Cooke,  38;  Mr.  11. 
Spencer,  coal-merchant,  ib. ;  Mary 
Dodd,  poisoned  bv  her  father,  42  ; 
Mary  11.  Latton,  mistake  in  admin¬ 
istering  medicine,  62  ;  a  body  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  Eliza  Baker,  who 
is  found  to  be  alive,  73;  Culley  the 
policeman  killed  in  the  riot  in  Cal- 
thorpe  Street,  80;  writ  for  quashing 
the  verdict,  81 

Joint-stock  banks,  [168];  proposed  re¬ 
gulations  relative  to,  ib. 

Jourdan,  marshal,  death,  254 
Ireland,  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 

[  16)  ;  tumultuous  proceedings,  [40]  ; 
system  of  dictation  adopted  by  the 
disturbers,  ib. ;  alarming  increase  of 
crime,  [41],  |46[  ;  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  suppressing  disturbances, 
[42],  [47];  courts-martial  establish¬ 
ed  by  it,  [421  ;  the  Irish  coercion  bill 
passed,  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
proclaimed  in  a  state  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  [83];  revenues  of  the  church, 
proposed  alterations  in  the 
church,  [86] ;  disturbance  at  Random 
in  consequence  of  distraining  tor 

tithes,  48  ?  whiteboyism,  104 ;  cav¬ 


erns  discovered  near  Mitchel’s-town, 
110  ;  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  disturbed  counties,  330  ; 
state  of  agriculture,  339 
Irish  church  bill,  [84] ;  debate  on,  in 
the  Lords,  [112] 

Irish  clergy,  bill  passed  for  their  relief, 


[142] 

Irish  coercion  bill,  [38]  ;  passes  the 
Lords  after  amendments  in  com¬ 
mittee,  [43] ;  debate  on  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  [48] 

Islington,  new  cattle  market  at,  164 

‘  Jucbae  and  Jury’  club,  members  of 
apprehended,  170 

Italy  ;  conspiracy  against  the  king  of 
Naples,  [285] ;  conspiracy  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  ib. ;  Papal  States,  ib. 


Kean,  Mr.,  his  last  appearance  on  the 
stage,  59  ;  his  funeral,  83 ;  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch  of  him,  222 
Key,  Sir  John,  his  motion  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  [155] 
King,  M.  Larragan  apprehended  for 
threatening  his  life,  27 
King’s  Speech,  [8]  ;  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  [226] 

Labourers,  agricultural,  improved  con¬ 
dition  of,  348 

Lafontaine,  A.  German  novelist,  me¬ 
moir  of,  442 

Lansdown,  marquis  of,  his  speech  on 
the  Irish  church  bill,  [129] 
Larragan,  M.  apprehended  for  threat¬ 
ening  the  king’s  life,  27 
Launch  of  the  “  Royal  William,”  at 
Pembroke,  61 

Law  cases  and  narratives,  294 
Lieben pfeiffer,  Dr.  trial  of,  for  sedi¬ 
tious  conduct,  in  Bavaria,  [281] 
Libel  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  90 
“  Limerick, city  of,”  schooner,  wrecked 
and  plundered,  172 

Lists  :  Ministers,  181 
Sheriffs,  182 
Births,  183 
Marriages,  186 
Promotions,  191 
Deaths,  195 

Acts  of  parliament,  general,  276 

- - - local  280 

New  patents,  494 

Littleton,  Mr.  proposed  as  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  [3] 
Liverpool :  extensive  fire  among  the 
stores  on  the  new  quay,  12  ;  trial 
relative  to  the  right  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  claim  duties,  29  *  hurricane^ 
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86 ;  destructive  storm,  162  ;  St. 
George’s  spire  injured,  163 
Luxemburg:  the  duke  of  Nassau  pro¬ 
tests  against  its  being  ceded  to 
Belgium,  [269] 

Macaulay,  Mr.  his  speech  on  Irish 
affairs,  and  against  a  repeal  of  the 
union,  [20] ;  do.  on  the  plan  for 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West- 
Indies,  [202] 

Malt-tax,  sir  W.  Ingilby’s  motion  for 
its  reduction,  [157]  ;  the  repeal  of 
one  halt  carried  against  ministers, 
[153}  ;  coupled  with  the  house  and 
window  duty,  [154] 

Malvina  Islands,  occupation  of  by 
Great  Britain,  and  remonstrances  of 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
371 

Marriages,  foreign,  validity  of,  96 
Medicine,  death  caused  by  mistake  in 
making  up,  62 

Melbourne,  lord,  his  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  church  bill,  [137] 
c  Men  and  Manners  in  America,’  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  452,  460 
Menotti,  his  attempt  at  insurrection  at 
Modena,  447 

Merchant  Tailors  Company,  action  in 
king’s  bench  relative  to  usages  in 
choosing  the  master,  19  ;  corporation 
of  the  company,  157 
Mexico  :  Pedrazza,  the  exiled  presid¬ 
ent,  restored,  [311]  ;  Santanna  elect¬ 
ed  president,  ib.  ;  rebellion  against 
him,  [312]  ;  military  operations,  ib. ; 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  [313]  ; 
Texas  forms  itself  into  an  independ¬ 
ent  state,  [314] 

Microscope,  hydro-oxygen,  exhibition 
and  account  of,  31 

Mississippi,  scenery  and  navigation  of. 
471. 

Modena,  account  of  the  attempted  in¬ 
surrection  at,  in  1831,  447. 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  death,  237. 
Morgan,  W.,  death,  225 
Morghen,  Raphael,  death,  215. 
Murders  :  B.  C.  Danby,  1  ;  W.  Cryer, 
an  infant,  by  its  mother,  12;  Mary 
Dodd,  poisoned  by  her  father, 
42 ;  S.  Clay  53 ;  Susannah  Sellers, 
by  an  insane  man,  59;  P.  Cha- 
sey  a  drummer,  19th  foot,  in  1808, 
65;  Rob.  Paviour  a  boy,  68;  Miss 
C.  Elmes,  74  ;  R.  Culley,  policeman, 
in  a  riot  at  a  political  meeting,  Cal- 
thorpe-street,  80;  J.  Adams,  102; 
J.  Corser,  112;  I).  Maggs,  121; 
Mary  Evans,  173, 


Napier,  admiral,  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Don  Pedro’s  fleet,  [256]  and 
captures  that  of  Miguel,  [257] 
Naples,  plot  to  assassinate  the  king, 
[285] 

National  Gallery,  the  new,  488. 
Nelson,  lord,  letters  from,  to  capt. 
Blackwood,  429. 

Netherlands :  see  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land. 

New  York,  Sketches  of:  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  452  ;  dinners,  454  ;  wines,  456  ; 
public  gala,  457  ;  Mr.  Munroe,  458  ; 
prison  discipline  at  Charlestone,  460. 
Nicholson,  A.,  artist,  death,  253. 
Nuneaton,  trial  of  the  rioters  at  the 
election,  308. 

Obituary:  Lord  li.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
195;  adm.  Sir  J.  Foley,  196;  Josh. 
Brookes,  anatomist,  ib ;  C.  Dibdin 
197;  Sir  G.  Dallas,  198;  Sir  B. 
Tarleton,  ib ;  J.  O’Keefe,  200 ; 
Lord  Exmouth,  201  ;  Alderman 
Waithman,  204;  Sir  W.  Domville, 
205  ;  Earl  Fitz-Wiliiam,  ib. ;  Lord 
J.  Townshend,  208  ;  Rev. S.  Cooper, 
ib;  Prof.  Rask,  209;  hon.  A.  W. 
Monckton,  ib ;  Earl  of  Dudley,  ib  ; 
J.  T.  Smith,  210;  Sam.  Drew,  213; 
Raphael  Morghen,  215  ;  Rev.  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  216 ;  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
218;  Lord  Gambier,  ib. ;  Col.  Baillie, 
219  ;  Sir  Chas.  Robinson,  220  ;  Sir 
lit.  Brownrigg,  ib  ;  Dr.  Babington, 
221  ;  T.  C.  Hansard,  222  ;  Edm. 
Kean,  ib.;  W.  Morgan,  22 5  ;  Lord 
Dover,  227  ;  Guerin,  French  artist, 
228;  Duke  of  Sutherland,^.;  Dr. 
Tournay,  ib;  T.  Allen,  229;  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  230;  T.  Walford,233; 
Godfrey Pliggins, ib  ;  Cagnola,  Italian 
architect,  234 ;  Sir  H.  Goodricke, 
ib  ;  H.  Haworth,  235  ;  Rev.  J.  Jer¬ 
vis,  236 ;  J.  Coney,  ib ;  Mrs.  H. 
More,  237  ;  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  com¬ 
poser,  239;  Dr.  J.  G.  Smith,  ib  ; 
Jos.  Haslewood,  240  ;  King  of  Spain, 
241  ;  G.  E.  Robson,  artist,  244 ; 
Isopi,  sculptor,  245  ;  R.  Heber,  ib 
J.  Jennings.  247  ;  Fries,  ib;  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  ib;  Rev.  J.  Walker, 
249;  R.  II.  Gower,  250;  J.  Strutt, 
252  ;  Thurmer,  architect,  253 ;  A. 
Pieken,  ib:  A.  Nicholson,  artist,  ib: 
Marshal  Jourdan,  254  ;  A.  Mills, 
255. 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  address,  [11]  ;  charges 
the  English  government  with  uni¬ 
formly  oppressing^  j  13] $  ceip 
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sures  the  measures  of  the  whigs, 
[14]  5  his  speech  on  the  Irish  coercion 
bill,  [62]  ;  motion  for  an  instruction 
to  the  committee  on  it,  [71];  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  do.,  [72];  his  objections  to 
the  plan  of  courts-martial,  [80] ;  at¬ 
tack  on  the  ministers  on  account  of 
the  Irish  Church  bill,  [105]. 

O'Keefe,  J.,  dramatist,  death,  200. 

Onslow,  capt.,  takes  possession  of  the 
Malvina  Islands,  372. 1 

Oporto,  military  operations  at,  [253]  ; 
unsuccessful  attack  of  the  Miguelites 
on,  [258] 

Paris,  fortifications  erected  by  govern¬ 
ment,  [239];  the  works  discontinued, 
[240];  the  remains  of  Julian’s  palace 
discovered,  12. 

Parliament :  Mr.  Sutton  re-elected 
Speaker,  [8] ;  the  King’s  speech,  ib ; 
address,  [ii];  debate  on  it,  ib  ;  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  speech,  ib ;  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  reply,  [15] ;  adjournment  and 
continuation  of  the  debate,  [19] ;  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  line  of  argument  against 
O’Connell,  [20];  Mr.  Sheiks  speech, 
[23];  Mr  Hume’s  dissatisfaction  with 
the  speech  and  address,  [24] ;  and  with 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  [25] ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  supports 
the  address,  [26]  ;  points  out  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  repeal  of  the  union, 
[30] ;  Mr.  Tennyson’s  amendment  on 
the  address,  [32];  Mr.  Cobbett’s mo¬ 
tion  ;for  the  entire  rejection  of  the 
address  and  substitution  of  another, 
ib. ;  Lord  Althorp’s  motion  relative 
to  the  business  of  the  House,  [34]  ; 
Mr.  Pease,  a  Quaker,  refused  his 
seat  without  taking  an  oath,  [35]  ; 
committee  on  the  matter,  [36]  ;  he  is 
afterwards  admitted,  [37  ] ;  Earl  Grey 
brings  forward  the  Irish  coercion 
bill,  [38]  ;  its  provisions  [42 1 ;  it  passes 
without  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
m ;  debate  on  its  first  reading  in  the 
Commons,  [44] ;  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  Tennyson,  [48]  ;  which  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  Mr. 
Grote,  ib. ;  Mr.  Grote’s  speech,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Stanley’s,  [50] ;  debate  con¬ 
tinued,  [52] ;  speakers  against  the  bill, 
ib. ;  in  support  of  it,  [54];  Mr.  Ca- 
rew’s  speech,  [56] ;  Sir  It.  Peel’s, 
[58] ;  Mr. O’Connell’s,  [62] ;  majority 
in  favour  of  the  bill  on  its  first  read¬ 
ing,  [70]  ;  Mr.  Hume  opposes  the 
second  reading  and  moves  an  amend¬ 
ment,  ib. ;  which  is  rejected,  and  the 
second  reading  carried,  [71  ]  3  it  passes 


through  committee,  ib.;  changes  in 
it,  relative  to  courts-martial,  made 
by  ministers,  ib. ;  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
motion  for  an  instruction  to  the 
committee,  ib.  ;  his  proposals  in  the 
committee,  [73] ;  objections  to  the 
bill  as  one  for  the  enforcement  of 
tithes,  [74];  resistance  to  the  clause 
respecting  establishing  courts- mar¬ 
tial,  [76];  alterations  in  it  made  by 
ministers,  ib. ;  many  of  the  adherents 
of  the  ministers  vote  against  it,  [78] ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the  conservatives 
with  it  as  being  too  limited,  [80]  ma¬ 
jority  in  favour  of  it,  ib. ;  alterations 
subsequently  made  in  the  bill,  [81]; 
bill  for  regulating  the  Irish  church, 
[84]  ;  tax  on  benefices  proposed  by  it, 
[86];  and  abolition  of  church  cess, 
ib.;  proposed  reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bishoprics,  [88]  ;  improval 
of  lands  belonging  to  bishoprics, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state, 
[89]  ;  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the 
bill,  ib. ;  first  reading  of  it,  [91]  ; 
the  second  reading  opposed,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  bill  not  having 
as  a  tax  bill,  originated  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  [92] ; 
resolutions  agreed  to  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  [96] ;  second 
reading  of  the  bill  again  opposed, 
there  having  been  no  royal  message, 
[97] ;  Mr.  Shaw’s  opposition  to  the 
bill,  ib};  Sir  It.  Inglis’,  [98]  ;  Sir  R. 
Peel’s,  [9.9]  ;  views  taken  of  the  bill 
by  its  framers  and  supporters,  [101] ; 
reasons  for  consolidating  Irish  bishop¬ 
rics,  [102] ;  objections  to  the  bill  by 
O’Connell,  &c.,  as  not  going  far 
enough,  [103];  one  of  its  clauses 
omitted,  [105] ;  the  bill  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  [108]  ;  its  first 
reading  in  the  Lords,  [109] ;  debate 
on  the  second,  [1121;  Earl  Grey’s 
speech,  ib. ;  Earl  of  Roden’s  against 
the  bill,  [117] ;  Earl  of  Winchilsea’s 
do.,  [119]  ;  Bishop  of  Exeter’s, 
[121] ;  Lord  Plunkett’s  for  the  bill, 
[126]  ;  Lord  Mansfield’s  against  it, 
[129] ;  Bishop  of  London’s  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  [131] ;  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  against  it,  [134];  the  second 
reading  carried,  [138] ;  the  bill  pass¬ 
ed,  [139];  Irish  tithes,  [140];  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
[142];  the  budget,  [143]  5  what 
taxes  proposed  to  be  reduced,  [147] ; 
Sir  R.  Peel  objects  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  as  carried  too  far,  [148] ;  Mr. 
Attwood’s  motion  for  a  committee 
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quess  of  Chandos’  motion  in  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  [150]  ; 
Sir  W.  Ingieby’s  for  the  reduction  of 
the  malt  tax,  [151 J;  Lord  Althorp’s 
hostility  to  the  measure,  f  152 j  ;  Sir 
Key’s  motion  for  repeal  of  house 
and  window  tax,  [153],  [155]  ;  Lord 
Althorp’s  amendment,  coupling  it 
with  the  malt  tax,  [154]  ;  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  repealing  the  assessed  taxes, 
as  rendering  a  property  tax  inevit¬ 
able,  [157] ;  majority  against  the  re¬ 
peal,  [158] ;  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  for 
abolishing  military  and  naval  sine¬ 
cures,  [159];  pension  lists,  [163]; 
military  Hogging,  ib. ;  impressment 
of  seamen,  [164]  ;  plan  for  renewal 
of  the  bank  charter,  [165]  ;  motion 
for  delaying  it,  [169]  ;  which  is  lost, 
[170]  ;  debate  on  the  resolution 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  legal 
tender,  ib, ;  on  the  remuneration  to 
the  bank,  [174];  the  East-India 
company  and  plan  for  its  continu¬ 
ance,  [179];  proposed  alterations  in 
the  government  of  India,  [184]  ;  re¬ 
solutions  moved  bv  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
[185]  ;  which  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Lords,  ib. ;  Lord  Ellenborough’s  op¬ 
position  to  the  plan,  ib.  and  187 ; 
bill  brought  in  and  passed,  [186]  ; 
plan  for  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
W.  Indies  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  [188J  ;  resolutions  moved 
by  him,  [191]  ;  opposed  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  [192]  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hal¬ 
comb,  [193]  ;  discussion  relative  to 
the  compensation  to  W.  India  pro¬ 
prietors,  [196]  ;  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  Lords,  [200]  ;  the  bill 
passed  with  some  amendments, 
[205]  ;  Lord  Ashley’s  factory  bill, 
ib  ;  motion  for  going  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  opposed  by  ministers,  [207] ; 
bill  carried  into  committee,  [208]  ; 
Mr.  Wood’s  amendment  carried, 
[210]  ;  Air.  Whitmore’s  motion,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  corn  laws,  ib.  ;  bribery 
at  elections,  [211]  ;  case  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  [212]  ;  Warwick,  ib  ;  Hert¬ 
ford,  &c.,  [214]  ;  Air.  Grote’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  vote  by  ballot,  ib. ;  opposed 
by  Lord  Althorp,  [218]  ;  and  Sir  II. 
Peel,  [219];  majority  against  the 
motion,  [220] ;  Mr.  Tennyson’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  shortening  the  duration  of 

n 

parliaments,  ib ;  Lord  Althorp’s 
speech  against  it,  [221];  Lord  J. 
Russell’s  do.,  [222]  ;  Mr.  Sheiks  in 
favour  of  it,  [223]  ;  motion  lost, 
[225] ;  motion  for  committee  on  the 


reform  act,  ib. ;  resolutions  moved 
by  Air.  Faithful,  regarding  church 
property,  ib.  ;  close  of  the  session 
and  King’s  speech,  [226] 
Parliaments,  motion  for  shortening 
their  duration,  [220] 

Patents,  new,  494 

Peel,  sir  IL,  his  speech  in  the  adjourn¬ 
ed  debate  on  the  address,  [26] ; 
urges  the  necessity  for  stronger 
measures  in  Ireland,  [28] ;  his 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Irish  coer¬ 
cion  bill,  [58]  ;  on  the  Irish 
Church  bill,  [99]  ;  his  objections  to 
Bank  of  England  notes  being  made 
legal  tender,  [172] 

Pembroke,  launch  of  the  “*  lioval 
William,’’  at,  61 

Pension-lists,  motion  for  Return  of, 
[163] 

Perkins,  Mr.,  his  Cattle  Market  at 
Islington,  164 

Philadelphia,  the  Penitentiary  at,  465 
Picken,  A.,  author,  death,  253 
Plunkett,  lord,  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  Irish  Church  bill,  [126] 
Poachers,  various  depredations  by,  25 ; 
two  of  sir  G.  Heathcote’s  keepers 
shot  by,  26 
Poetry,  499 

Political  meeting,  Calthorpe  Street, 
79  ;  violence  of  the  populace,  attack 
on  the  police,  and  Culley,  a  police¬ 
man,  murdered,  80 
Political  prosecutions  in  France,  179 
Population,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain, 
table  of,  228 

Portugal :  Don  Pedro  bestows  the 
command  on  marshal  Solignac,  [253] ; 
military  operations  round  Oporto, 
ib. ;  operations  and  repulse  of  the 
Miguelites,  [254]  ;  admiral  Sarto- 
rius  threatens  to  carry  off  the  fleet, 
[2551  ;  he  is  succeeded  by  captain 
Napier,  [256]  ;  expedition  from 
Oporto  into  the  Algarves,  ib. ; 
which  fall  into  the  possession  of 
Don  Pedro,  [257];  Don  Miguel’s 
fleet  captured,  ib. ;  the  duke  of  Ter- 
ceira  defeats  the  Miguelite  army 
under  Jordao,  ib. ;  act  of  acclama¬ 
tion,  at  Lisbon,  proclaiming  Maria 
II.  [258] ;  unsucessful  attack  of  the 
Aliguelites  on  Oporto,  ib. ;  they 
raise  the  siege  and  march  against 
Lisbon,  ib. ;  retreat  to  Santarem, 
[259]  ;  defeat  a  body  of  the  queen’s 
troops,  [260]  ;  the  Cape  Verde 
islands  declare  for  the  queen,  ib. 
unpopular  policy  of  Dm  Pedro,  ib. ; 
Count  Taipa  arrested  for  publishing 
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a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  him, 
[261]  ;  petition  of  the  peers  in  his 
favour,  rejected,  [262] 

Press,  at  Paris,  number  of  actions 
against,  [243]— note 
Prison  discipline  at  Charleston,  in 
America,  460 

Property-tax,  inevitable  in  case  of 
repeal  of  Malt-duty,  &c.,  [157] 

Rask,  professor,  death,  209 
Rammohun  liov,  death,  247 
Report  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  disturbed  counties  in  Ireland, 
330 ;  proposed  remedies,  335 
Retrenchments  in  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  [143J 

Riots,  &c.,  at  Frome,  294  ;  Clitheroe, 
305;  Nuneaton,  308;  in  Calthorpe 
Street,  319 

Robbery  and  violence,  atrocious  case 
of,  64 

Robson,  G.  F.,  artist,  death,  244 
Rocks,  method  of  blasting,  by  means 
of  the  diving  bell,  491 
Rothsay  Castle  ”  steam-packet,  libel 
imputing  its  loss  to  its  being  unsea¬ 
worthy,  31 

Ross,  captain,  account  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  147 ;  discovery  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Eoothia,  148 
Russia  sends  troops  to  assist  the 
sultan  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  [291] ; 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
[292]  ;  see  Turkey 

Russell,  Lord  J.,  speech  on  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  motion  for  short  Parlia¬ 
ments,  [222] 

Ruthven,  Mr.,  proposes  that  the  Irish 
bishops  should  be  reduced  to  four, 
[89] 

St.  Petersburg,  the  Alexander  column 
at,  486 

St.  Simonism,  public  meeting  to  spread 
its  doctrines,  153 

Salvage,  case  of  the  a  Thetis,”  55 
Scientific  meeting  at  Cambridge,  89 
Scots  peers,  election  of,  14 
Seamen,  impressment  of,  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to,  [164] 

Sharpe,  J.,  delivers  himself  up  as  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder  of  Miss  F. 
Flmes,  but  afterwards  denies  it,  and 
is  discharged,  77 

Ships :  wreck  of  the  u  Thetis  ”  oft 
Cape  Frio,  and  her  freight  of  bullion 
rescued  by  captain  Dickenson,  55 ; 
launch  of  the  ‘fc  Royal  William,”  61  ; 
wreck  of  the  convict  ship  “Amphi- 
trite,”  126;  wreck  of  the  “  Wemyss” 


Leith  smack,  127;  ditto  of  the 
“Dolphin,” steamer, 171 ;  ditto u, City 
of  Limerick,”  schooner,  172 ;  ditto 
the  “  Water  Witch  ”  steamer,  175 
Signal  lanterns,  490 
Sinecures,  military  and  naval,  Mr. 
Hume’s  motion  for  abolishing, 
[159] 

Slavery,  the  plan  proposed  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  abolition  in  the  West 
Indies,  [189]  ,  resolutions  relative 
to  it,  [191]  ;  debate  on  that  respect¬ 
ing  compulsory  apprenticeship  of 
slaves,  [192],  [200]  ;  ditto,  compen¬ 
sation  to  proprietors,  [196] 

Smith,  J.  T.,  death,  210 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  Gordon,  death,  239 
Smugglers,  at  Eastbourne,  G.  Pitt 
killed  by,  18 

Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  at  Paris, 
several  of  its  members  brought  to 
trial,  [244] 

Spain,  state  of  the  country  on  the 
king’s  recovery,  [246] ;  divisions  in 
the  ministry,  [247]  ;  plot  in  favour 
of  Don  Carlos,  ib. ;  removal  of  the 
queen’s  party,  [248]  :  the  infanta’s 
title  recognized,  ib. ;  Don  Carlos 
refuses  to  acknowledge  it,  [249] ; 
the  king’s  death,  ib.  and  241  ;  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  queen  regent,  [2501 ; 
insurrection  of  the  Carlists  in  the 
northern  provinces,  [251] ;  the  roy¬ 
alist  volunteers  disarmed  by  the 
government,  [252] ;  defeat  of  the 
Carlists,  and  successes  of  general 
Saarsfield,  &c.,  ib. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
discussions  relative  to  re-electing 
Mr.  Sutton,  [3]  ;  Mr.  Littleton  pro¬ 
posed,  ib. ;  Mr.  Sutton  re-elected, 
[8] 

Stanley,  Mr.,  his  reply  to  Mr.  O  Con¬ 
nell’s  speech,  [15];  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  strong  measures  in 
Ireland,  [16];  his  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  coercion  bill  [50]  ;  ex¬ 
plains  the  alterations  on  the  clause 
relative  to  courts-martial,  [76] ; 
resigns  the  secretaryship  of  Ireland, 
and  is  made  colonial  secretary,  [83] ; 
brings  forward  government’s  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  [188] 

Stafford,  bill  for  disfranchising  the 
borough  of,  [213] 

Steam,  communication  with  America 
by,  491 

Steamboats :  the  “  Benlomond,”  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  87 ;  “  Water*  Witch,” 
wreck  of,  175 
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Stevenson,  Sir  J.,  musical  composer, 

death,  239 

Storm,  destructive  one  at  Liverpool, 
162 

Suicides,'  statistical  table  of,  in  West¬ 
minster,  127 

Suicides :  Ann  Cryer,  after  killing  her 
infant,  destroys  herself,  12 ;  Mrs. 
Ray,  319 

Sutherland,  duke  of,  death,  22S 
Sutton,  Manners,  Mr.,  discussions  re¬ 
lative  to  re-electing  him  as  speaker, 
[3] ;  he  is  re-elected,  [8] 

Swindling,  at  Paris,  by  cards,  123 
Switzerland  :  dissensions  in  Basle  and 
Schwyz,  [282];  several  of  the  can¬ 
tons  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
diet,  [283];  disturbances  at  Kuss- 
nacht,  ib.  ;  Basle  occupied  by  federal 
troops,  ib. ;  resistance  of  Neufchatel 
to  the  general  diet,  [284] ;  plan  for 
detaching  it  from  Prussia,  ib. 

Tables:  public  income,  256;  expen¬ 
diture,  258 ;  disposition  of  grants, 
259  ;  ways  and  means,  269 ;  public 
funded  debt,  270;  unfunded  ditto, 
272;  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
273 ;  navigation  of  ditto,  274 ; 
prices  of  stock,  287 ;  ditto  corn, 
288 ;  ditto  hay,  ib. ;  ditto  butcher’s 
meat,  ib. ;  bills  of  mortality,  289  ; 
bankrupts,  ib. ;  weather,  ib. ;  popu¬ 
lation,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain,  328 ; 
prices  of  wheat  from  1797,  353 
Tain,  gaol  at,  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
three  lives  lost,  70 
Tarleton,  sir  B.  death,  198 
Taxes,  proposed  to  be  reduced,  [147] 
Tea,  adulteration  of,  143 
Tea  trade,  [182] 

Telescope,  new  gigantic  one,  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  489 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  his  amendment  on  the 
address,  [32] 

Theft,  singular  charge  of,  58 
66  Three  Guests,”  the,  by  Lord  Mor« 
peth,  499 

Thurmer,  architect,  death,  253 
Tide,  extraordinarily  high  one,  in  the 
Thames,  157 

Tiles,  tax  on,  proposed  reduction  of 
[145] 

Tithes,  impossibility  of  collecting  in 
Ireland,  [135] ;  enormous  arrears  of, 
[141] 

Townshend,  Lord  J.,  death,  208 
Trade  with  China,  [181] 

Trials:  W.  Johnson  and  S.  Fare, 
murder  of  B.  C.  Danby,  1;  R. 
Harris,  stealing  his  own  property 


from  a  carrier’s  warehouse,  24 ;  J. 
Carter,  arson,  38 ;  J.  Cooper,  ditto, 
42;  J.  Pickles,  sacrilege,  44;  S. 
Wilkins,  arson,  48  ;  W.  Clayton, 
murder,  52  ;  lieutenant  Wall,  steal- 
ing  jewellery,  58  ;  S.  Chadwick,  mur¬ 
der,  59  ;  G.O.  Parsons,  &c.,  robbing 
a  clerk  of  money  belonging  to  the 
Dursley  bank,  62  ;  J.  and  T.  Berry¬ 
man,  robbing  J.  Hancox,  64 ;  J. 
Brooks,  &c.,  murder  of  P.  Chasey,  a 
drummer,  in  1808,  65  ;  F.  Marshall, 
G.  Evans,  and  W.  Taylor,  murder 
of  the  boy  Paviour,  68;  W.  Guest, 
robbery,  71  ;  T.  Crawley,  murder 
102|;5Mr.  Milford,  &c.,  duelling,  105 ; 
G.  Hayward,  murder,  112;  Eliz. 
Seymour,  &c.,  burglary,  117 ;  J. 
Roach,  murder,  121 ;  Eliz.  Wrat- 
tan,  forged  check,  131  ;  H.  Rer- 
thold,  stealing  a  boa,  159;  James 
Wheeler,  &c.,  election  riot  atFrome, 
294 ;  Greenhalgh,  &c.,  election  riot 
at  Clitheroe,  305;  W.  Betteridge 
and  T.  Watts,  ditto  at  Nuneaton, 
308 ;  G.  Fursey,  murder  of  Brooks 
he  policeman,  319 

Turkey:  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
[288] ;  who  obtains  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  sultan’s  troops  at 
Koniah,  commanded  by  the  grand 
vizier,  ib , ;  the  sultan  solicits  the 
aid  of  Russia,  [289] ;  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  obtained  from  Mehemet 
Ali,  ib. ;  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
to,  and  rejected  by  him,  [290]  ; 
Ibrahim  advances,  and  a  Russian 

v  force  sent  against  him,  [291]  ;  peace 
concluded  by  the  sultan’s  acceding  to 
the  Mehemet’s  terms,  [292],  and 
Ibrahim  withdraws,  ib. ;  compact 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  ib. 

United  States:  discussions  relative  to 
the  Tariff’  law,  [294]  ;  president’s 
message  to  congress  respecting  the 
resistance  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
law,  [295] ;  resolutions  adopted  on 
the  occasion  by  Virginia,  [297]  ; 
Mr,  Clay’s  tariff  bill,  [298]  ;  the 
president’s  hostility  to  the  United 
States’  bank,  299 ;  his  paper  on  the 
subject,  [300] — note;  president’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  congress,  412;  negotiations 
relative  to  the  north-eastern  bound¬ 
ary,  and  the  erection  of  light¬ 
houses  on  the  Bahamas,  ib. ;  delay 
on  the  part  of  France  to  pay  the 
instalments  due  to  the  States,  413 ; 
relations  with  Russia,  414,  with 
Spain,  415  5  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish 
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vessels,  ib.; reduction  erf  duty  on  Ame¬ 
rican  rice,  in  Portugal,  416;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Denmark,  417  ;  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  ib. ,  with  Columbia  and  South 
American  governments,  418;  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  the  finances,  419: 
state  banks,  420;  sketches  of  New 
York,  452;  prison  discipline  at 
Charleston,  460 

Universities  :  examinations  at  Oxford, 
290  ;  at  Cambridge,  292 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  120 

Volunteers,  Irish,  association  of, 
suppressed,  [82] 

Vote  by  Ballot,  Mr.  G  rote’s  motion 

for,  [214] 

Waithman,  alderman,  death,  204 

Warwick,  earl  of,  charge  of  bribery 
against,  at  sir  Charles  Greville’s 
election,  [212];  colonel  Evans’  for 
a  prosecution  against  him,  [213] 

Warwick,  petition  against  bribery  at 
the  election,  [212] 

“  AVater  Vitch  ”  steamer,  wreck  of, 
175 

Weimar,  the  publication  of  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Chambers  prohibited  by 
the  grand  duke,  [280] 

Wellingt*  duke  of,  his  speech 
against  me  Irish  Church  bill,  [1341  ; 


his  proposition  respecting  it,  in 
committee,  [138] 

“  Wemyss,”  Leith  smack,  wreck,  ot 
127 

West  India  proprietors,  &c.,  meeting 
of,  and  resolutions  passed  at  it, 

1 196] ;  instead  of  a  loan  of  fifteen 
millions,  a  gift  of  twenty  bestowed 
on  them  as  a  compensation,  [197] 
Wheat,  table  of  prices  of,  from  1797, 
353;  quantity  grown  in  France,  354 
Whalley,  sir  S.,  his  motion  for  repeal 
of  house  and  window-tax,  [158] 
Whitmore,  Mr.,  his  motion  relative 
to  the  corn-laws,  [210] 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  his  funeral,  114; 

death  and  notice  of.  230 
Wilkins,  Mr.,  architect  of  the  National 
Gallery,  489 

Winchelsea,  earl  of,  his  speech  against 
the  Irish  Church  bill,  [119] 
Wirtemburgh,  opposition  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  to  the  diet,  [273]  ;  they  vote 
the  interference  of  the  king  a 
breach  of  privilege,  [274] ;  are  dis¬ 
solved,  [275];  justificatory  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  king,  ib. ;  speech  of  the 
king  in  opening  the  session  of  the 
chambers,  408 ;  his  decree  on  dis¬ 
solving  them,  409  ;  manifesto,  ib. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J.,  moves  for  a  call  of 
the  House,  to  watch  the  Irish 
Church  bill  in  the  Lords,  [109] 
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Erratum  in  Last  Volume . 

In  the  list  of  Sheriffs,  for  John  Thomas  Schojrns,  Esq.,  Downhalls,  read 
John  Thomas  Selwyn,  Esq.,  of  Down  Hall. 
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